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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON THE 


PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Wednesday, 2nd July 1913. 


FIFTY-FOURTH DAY. 


Present: 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.o.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Eari. of Roxaldshay, m.p. 

Sn Murray Ham hick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Mo hi sox, k. c.i.e. 
Mahadev Bllaskar Chadbal, Esq., c.s.i. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhai.e, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq. c.s.i. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 


Proceedings of a Conference held at 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W., 
on Wednesday, July 2nd, 1913, between the Members: of the Royal Commission and 
the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls and the Right Hon. 


Lord Justice 

53. 145. The Master of the Bolts began by 
explaining that neither he nor Lord Justice 
Swinfen Eady would be at liberty to say any¬ 
thing which would bind the Council of Legal 
Education on any question of policy. "As 
individuals, however, they would be happy to 
answer any questions. 

53.146. Is the following course of law 
suitable for a two years’ course, and if not, 
what alterations are desirable ?—A. — General 
Jurisprudence : _ (i) Blackstone’s Commen¬ 
taries; (ii) Austin’s Jurisprudence ; (iii) The 
Institutes of Justinian ; (iv) Maine’s Ancient 
Law ; (v) Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law ; 
(vi) Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. B. — 
Law of Evidence : (i) The Indian Evidence 
Act; (ii) Pitt Taylor's Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence. 0. — Law of India : (i) The Code 
of Civil Procedure; (ii) The Indian Penal 
Code ; (iii) The Code of Criminal Procedure; 
(ivl The Indian Law of Contracts; (v) The 
Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act,; 

( vi) Hindu Law; (vii) Muhammadan Law. 
Simultaneously the candidates to attend courts 
and supply the following detailed reports, with 
an analysis and notes in each case :—First 
Periodical Examination: Seven reports of 
police court cases of a stipendiary magistrate, 
embracing cases in which the magistrate 
exercised final jurisdiction and cases which 
he committed for trial. Four civil cases of a 
county court in which the parties were repre- 

' rented by counsel. One separate report of 
0 20028 


Swinfen Eady. 

the whole business, of whatever kind, trans¬ 
acted in. a police court during one day. 
Second Periodical Examination : Five reports 
of civil actions in the superior courts of 
London in which the defendant was repre¬ 
sented by counsel. Third Periodical Exami¬ 
nation Three reports of civil cases of impor¬ 
tance tried before special juries in the Superior 
Courts of London. Three reports of criminal 
cases of importance tried before juries in the 
Central Criminal Court and selected for some 
special quality such as the gravity of the 
offence, the nature of the evidence produced, 
the number of the prisoners, etc. Final 
Examination : One report of the investigation 
before a T/union police magistrate of a grave 
criminal charge ending in committal. One 
report of the whole business, of whatever kind, 
transacted in a London police court in one 
day. Two reports of important civil eases 
tried by a special jury in London. One 
report of a case heard in the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council on appeal from 
India. 

Ike Master of the Rolls considered that 
Roman law should be omitted, and that some 
of the books should he replaced by more 
modern ones. He did not himself object to 
the inclusion of Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” or 
of lllackstone’s “ Commentaries,” which were 
in many ways classics, but they were not up 
to date. On constitutional questions it was 
now necessary to read Dicey. Subject to, 
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Right Hon. Lord Justice Swinfen Eady. 


I these criticisms, however, he thought no fault 
’ was to be found with the two years’ course of 
I study indicated. 

Lord Justice Spin fen Eady .concurred 
I generally, but said that, after consulting the 
Director of Legal Studies attached to the 
I Council of Legal Education, he would suggest 
specifically the omission from the scheme of 
the “ Institutes of Justinian ” and Mackenzie’s 
" Studies in Roman Law.” He would keep 
Austin’s “Jurisprudence,” though not as the 
sole book on the subject, but would strike out 
“ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” which had 
heen superseded by more modern books. He 
also suggested the introduction of the follow¬ 
ing books : Courtney’s “On the Constitution 
of the United Kingdom,” Dicey’s “On the 
Law of the Constitution,” Holland's “ Elements 
of Jurisprudence,” Salmon's “ Jurisprudence,” 
a comparatively new book, and Maine’s “ Vil¬ 
lage Communities.” 

53,147. What modifications, if any, would 
he necessary if the course were extended to 
three years ? 

The Master of the Rolls said that, if the 
course was continuous, it was probably suffi¬ 
cient, but that students might supplement it 
by attending the courts. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady suggested that, 
if there was to bo a probationary course of 
three years, the students might, utilise the 
time to take the full course of legal studies 
necessary to be called to the Bar. There 
would be twelve terms in the three years, and 
picked men of the class the Commission were 
dealing with would be above the average in 
point of ability, and therefore able to take the 
course quite conveniently. 

The Master of the Rolls said that that c-oul d 
be done, but lie was not disposed to make 
compulsory any other course than that already 
put forward, which he thought good enough 
for the purpose. The best men would probably 
desire to be called to the Bar, and would take 
the ordinary examinations. 

Lord Justice Svnnfen Eady added that the 
lectures, -which were given by the Council of 
Legal Education, were open not only to Bar 
students but to others on payment of a small 
fee. 

53,148, Should the course he undergone 
(a) at the Universities, (Mat the Inns of Court, 
or (c) at a separate institution in or near 

I London ? 

The Master of the Rolls thought the idea 
of a separate institution in or near London 
u altogether out of the question. It was eminently 
desirable that men, who were studying the law, 
should mix with other students, who were 
devoting themselves to the same pursuits. He 
did not wish to disparage what went on at the 
Universities, but considered that the Inns of 
Court in the neighbourhood of the Courts of 
Justice was the proper place. 

Lord Justice Stoinfeni Eady pointed out that 
part of the course prescribed, such as attending 
courts and taking notes of cases, necessitated 


the student being in London. He agreed with / <• 
the Master of the Rolls that a separate institu¬ 
tion was out of the question, but it would, he | 
thought, be possible for University men to j 
attend die Courts during theii* vacations. 

53,149. Would instruction in the general 
principles of law or in the special Indian codes 
be likely to form the better groundwork for 
the training of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ? < 

The Master of the Rolls said that, though ; 
there were great advantages in studying the 
codes, the tendency would always be to learn : 
them by heart. They could not furnish tlr*J 
instruction in legal principles which was ( 
required. He was, therefore, clear in his own 
mind that i riBtruCtion in the general principles 
of law was to be preferred. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady concurred and < 
added that it was a knowledge of the general \ 
principles of law that enabled men to apply 
their minds to all the various problems which ; 
arose. 

53,150. Should reading in Chambers be 
preferred to any other scheme of study for 
officers already in the Indian CM! Service 
before taking high judicial office ? If so, what 
type of hamsters’ chambers is recommended ? 
And what agency would be suitable for the 
selection of the barristers in question. 

The Master of the Rolls doubted whether < 
reading in chambers was the best method to j 
be adopted by an Indian civilian who, after \ 
spending five or six years in administrative { 
work, elected for judicial work anti came back 
to England to study for a year or eighteen 
months. The best course to be adopted under 
those conditions would probably be to attend 
the courts, and to listen to the cases being, 
tried tliere. At the same time if such a scheme | 
were introduced, the important tiling was to 
find the right chambers. A knowledge of real 
property law, for example, would be oE no use 
to a man in India, and such chambers would 
have to be avoided, but chambers, where a man 
was practising common law and something of 
criminal law, or even equity chambers, might 
be very desirable. At Lincoln’s Inn a fond 
had been established, in memory of King 
Edward, to give a certain number of men, 
selected partly for their abilities and partly 
for their comparative poverty, an oppoitunitj 
of reading in Chambers, and the scheme 
appeared to be working well, but the man, 
with whom the students read, was an approved 
man. With regard to the question as to what 
agency could lie made available lor the selection 
of suitable barristers, he mentioned that the 
method at Lincoln’s Inn was to entrust the 
decision to a small committee of three, who 
dealt, with the matter with perfect secrecy and 
confidence. It would not do to allow a man 
to take any barrister he chose, because there 
were men at the Bar wlio were merely coaches. 
Any chambers to be of use should be chambers 
in which mere cramming was no part of the 
instruction given. 
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Right Hon. Lord Justice Swinfen Eady. 


Lord Justice Swin fen Eady explained that 
reading in chambers did not necessarily coyer 
, only book work, It had a more practical side 
, as well. On the merits of the case he enter- 
I tamed the view that such reading, though 
, | highly advantageous, was not absolutely 
essential for the man who would ultimately 
occupy a judicial position in India. But, if 
the judicial oilicer in India had to do a great 
deal of drafting of opinions and rules, reading 
in the chambers of an equity draughtsman 
or conveyancer would, of course, be useful. 
The type of barristers’ chambers to be recom- 
„ mended depended upon the class of work 
which, the student would be engaged upon in 
‘India. Possibly he might divide his time 
between two classes of chambers, and read for; 
six months on the Common Law and six on the 
, Chancery side. In any ease it was of im¬ 
portance to avoid the chamber of a barrister 
wlio was a coach. He should be, by choice, a 
man who was doing substantial work of the 
class which die pupil desired to study, but 
who was not so overburdened with cases that 
he was, unable to give any time to his pupils. 
The .difficulty of finding such men was con¬ 
siderable, and called for special knowledge. 
At the Inner Temple students were helped by 
studentships to read in chambers, anct the 
selecting body was a small committee. He 
could not help thinking that the Council 
of Legal Education might be willing to 
advise, but could not pledge diem in any 
way. 

The Master of the Rolls said he should be 
quite prejiared to bring the matter before the 
Council of Legal Education and to ascertain 
their views. 

53,151. Should a call to the Bar be aimed 
at? 

The Master of the Rolls thought a call to 
the Bar advisable, but pointed out that this 
could not be secured merely by a year and 
! a half or two years’ study. At least" two and 
I three-quarter years were needed for the full 
course, but in certain circumstances oue or two 
terms could be remitted to men who obtained 
studentships. If a man did not begin to read 
at the Inns of Court until he was 2(3 or 27 it 
was hardly possible that he would be able to 
spend three yearn in England. It might, how¬ 
ever, be pointed out, to him in bis probationary 
period bow useful a call to the Bar would be, 
and the needful could be done then. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady said bis view 
| was that, if men could come to England for a 
i sufficient lime, they should aim at a call to the 
! Bar. At the Tuns of Court there were often 
applications from men, both in the Colonial 
services and in India, to dispense with certain 
lonns oil llie ground that, if that were done, 
they would he able to spend sufficient time to 
obtain their object, but personally he did not 
think it was expedient to dispense with terms 
under those conditions. 

53,152. Would the Council of Legal 
Education undertake to supervise the course 


of study undertaken, or, if necessary, to 
institute some examination for those who have 
passed through it ? 

The Master of the Rolls said that this was 
a matter for the Council, and he would under¬ 
take to bring it before them at their next 
meeting. His impression was that it was 
strictly cognate to the duties of the Council, 
although at present it was only a body deputed 
by the four Inns to regulate the examination 
of their own students. He thought, however, 
it was possible the Council might, with the 
sanction of the four Lins, undertake, that duty, 
though he could uot co mmit them. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady said the 
Council of Legal Education undertook tuition 
as well as examination, and Mr. Blake (Mgers 
had been specially appointed to supervise the 
courses of study. In addition to the examina¬ 
tions, which were essential for a call to the 
Bar, there were also examinations instituted 
by the Council for the purpose of discovering 
wlmt progress the students were making in 
their studies. There were term examinations, 
which were entirely optional to the students, 
but it would be quite open to the India Office 
or to anyone governing the matter to stipulate 
that their students should present themselves 
at those examinations. He did not know in 
what respect the existing examinations might 
be considered sufficient for the purpose, The 
examinations for a call to the Bar were held at 
varying dates on special subjects; some of the 
examinations were taken in different subjects 
from time to time, and a collective examination 
was taken, for the Final. The term examina¬ 
tions were on the subjects of the lectures 
given during the term by the Professors and 
by the Readers, who themselves examined 
the students on the subjects in which they 
had lectured. Certificates were given to the 
students who satisfactorily passed the examina¬ 
tions, and prizes were also awarded. This 
system had been instituted quite recently. 

The Master of the Rolls believed some of 
tiie Government departments stipulated for 
the term examinations. The Colonial Office, 
which made their students an allowance, and 
desired some evidence to show how they were 
working, accepted the certificate of the Council 
of Legal Education that a term examination 
had been passed. 

Lord Just ice Swinfen Eady thought that a 
development of this system would probably 
meet the suggestion involved in the Commis¬ 
sion’s questions, as there was a very careful 
record taken of every student attending the 
lectures. He added, in reply to Mr. Slv, that 
a civilian, who came to England for a period 
of a year or eighteen months, might well 
spend half Ids time in reading in chambers 
and the other half in attending lectures under 
the auspices of the Council of Legal Education. 
As the lectures occupied almost the whole of 
the day it would be better for a man to give a 
full six months to the betures and spend 
twelve months in chambers. 
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53.153. What arrangements should be 
made for meeting the expenses incurred by 
members of the Civil Service undergoing such 
a course. 

The Master of the Rolls considered that 
the matter was outside his province. 

53.154. At what stage in an Indian 
civilian’s career should he be posted finally to 
the judicial line ? 

The Master of the Rolls thought an answer 
to this question was also outside liis province. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady was afraid 
lie did not know sufficient about the matter to 
oiler an opinion that would be of much value. 
All he would suggest was that, immediately 
after his probation, a man was not in a posi¬ 
tion to exercise an effective choice, but that 
seven or eight years was too long a period for 
him to wait to do so. It was expedient that 
those who were to occupy a judicial position 
should attain it at as reasonably early a 
period as possible, and before their minds had 
taken an executive bent. 

53.155. What is the possibility of securing 
qualified English barristers in England to 
take up junior appointments in the judicial 
line in India on salaries commencing at about 
l,400h per annum ? 

Both The Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Swinfen Rady agreed that the supply 
of suitable men would largely exceed the 
demand. They would be men of similar 
study and experience to the County Court 
Judges. They added that there was no body 
which could appropriately advise the authori¬ 
ties, as to who would be suitable candidates. 
It was usual in such cases to seek recommen¬ 
dations unofficially and confidentially, and 
this was the only safe practice. 

53.156. Can information b? given with 
regard to the arrangements in force for the 


legal education of uiembeiu of the Colonial , 
Civil Service ? 

The Master of the Rolls said he had 
brought with him a paper"’ entitled “ Regula¬ 
tions respecting the Training and Examina- 
“ tion in Law of Assistants in His Britannic 
“ Majesty’s Consular Service for China, 

“ Corea, and Siam, during their residence on 
“ furlough in England,” and would leave it 
with the Commission. He did not knoiy 
whether the regulations with regard to the 
Colonial Office were similar. , 

Lord J ustice Swinfen Eady said they had 
written to the Colonial Office but had received 
no answer. The document put. in by the' 
Master of the Rolls gave the course, but he 
'did not know whether it was the one that was 
still in force. 

The Chairman having thanked their lord- 
ships for attending, the Conference closed. 


53.156a. The following letter dated July 
24th 1913 was subsequeutly received from 
the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls'; — 

At a meeting of the Council of Legal 
Education this afternoon ( brought before 
them the matters referred to in questions 
53,150 and 53,152, and 1 am authorised to 
state that, the Council will be prepared to con¬ 
sider with favour any proposals which maybe i 
submitted to them by the Commission for the 1 
supervision of the course of study undertaken 
by, and the examination of, the students 
referred to, and for the recommendation by 
the Council of barristers in whose chambers 
students may read with advantage. 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 

# Vide Appendix No. I. 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Thursday, 3rd July 1913. 

FIFTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chiuol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 

M. S. D. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Butler, Esq., c.v.o.. c.i.e. ( Joint Secretary). 


Surgeon-General Sir Richard Havelock Charles, o.c.v.o., m.d., President of the Medical 
Board at the India Office, called and examined. 

53.157. (Chairman.) You are the President whom have had Indian experience. The 

of the Medical Board at the Lidia Office ?— member changes every third year and the 
l am. president at the age of 65, if he lives to that 

53.158. Could ^ou tell us how the Medical time. . 

Board at the India Office is constituted?—It 53,159. What are the precise duties of the 

.consists of a president and a member, both of Board in connection with candidates for the 
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Surgeon-General Sir R. H. Charles. 


[continued. 


Zrd July 1913.] 

Various Indian Services ? — Tlie Board examines 
every individual who is going to serve the 
Government of India in India, except the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
Board only sees the members of the Indian 
Civil Service when they are sent home from 
India on medical certificate—that is, after 
they have entered the Service. 

53.160. Are the members of the Indian 
Civil Service on entry to that Service examined 
by a physician appointed by the India Office? 
—Not appointed by the India Office, hut I 
think by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
who have nothing to do with the India Office. 

53.161. Are there no other Indian Services 
for which yon do not examine ? — The officers 

•of the Indian Army are passed by the War 
Office. They first enter Sandhurst, and then 
the Indian Army, and so they do not come 
before us. But once they have entered the 
Army they come before us, 

53.162. I was thinking rather of Services 
such as the Public Works, Forests, &c. ?—We 
examine those who are going into the Public 
Works, the Ecclesiastical, the Railways, and 
other (departments as to their fitness for 
entering into the Service. 

53.163. Is the standard by which you work 
for passing the candidates you examine the 
same ns that in force for the candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service? — I do not know. 
I have never been able to find out by what 
standard they are tested. We have often 
asked, for instance, with regard to the question 
of eyesight, what the standard is, because we 
have seen men coming before us who had 
been admitted much below our own standard, 
and we did not understand how they got into 
the Service. Our own standard is to be 
found in this pamphlet,* which I now put 
in, entitled “Regulations as to the Physical 
“ Examination of Candidates for appointments 
“ under the. Government of India.” 

53.164. Have you any returns of the men 
who are invalided after a few years in India, 
men whom you have yourselves passed ?—No, 
I have none prepared, but taking them all in 
all 1 think they are fairly satisfactory. 1 have 
had considerable experience in examining men 
going out to merchants' offices in Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, or to llalli Brothers, or 
going up country, and I think the standard 
we have at the India Office compares quite 
well with that exacted from men in business. 
Of course there is a leakage. There are 
chances against which one cannot provide. 

53,105. But you would say that the number 
of those who are invalided after a few years in 
India is comparatively small ? — Yes. We have 
had some, for instance, in the Marine Depart¬ 
ment, but then their conditions are very bad. 
A youngster who has been always at sea in 
the healthy regions of the world, after he lias 
got out into the Marine, and has had two or 
three years in the Bombay Docks, is in a 
shocking condition from malaria, arid we have 
Vide Appendix No. II 


had several whose constitutions have broken 
down. 

53.166. Does your examination take note 
of the particular occupation for which the 
candidate is intended ?—Always. A man who 
is fitted for one part would not, he necessarily 
fitted for another. For instance, we are much 
easier on a man in the ecclesiastical than we 
are on men in certain other departments. 

53.167. Does your examination take note 
of those particular diseases or ailments to 
which Europeans in India are peculiarly liable ? 
—We base most things upon that, with common 
sense. 

53.168. Does your medical examination 
take place prior to the main examination or 
subsequent to it ?—Take the Public Works, 
where there is a Board of Selection. They 
may select twenty or thirty candidates who are 
sent to the Board and examined by us, and we 
possibly reject three or four or five. Then they 
choose a nu ruber to repl ace 1 liese and we examine 
the new ones and thus fill up the vacancies. But 
in no circumstances do we examine previous to 
the fast selection. 

53.169. Could you tell us what your view 
would be as regards a proposal, which lias been 
made to us, that recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service should go out to India earlier than they 
do at present, that is to say, at the age of 22 
instead of 25 ? — Personally I do not think it is 
a good tiling to go to India before 22. I send 
youngsters to merchants’ offices at an earlier 
age, but a youngster in a merchant’s office is l 
practically under the supervision of the head 
of that office and is well looked after. He is I 
taught the ropes better, and there are reasons I 
why you can make an exception to the other f 
rule. It would be absmd to send a man out ■: 
as a forest officer at 18 ; lie would be sent to j 
the jungle and would die of a certainty. 

53.170. What age is such a man when he 
goes out ? — Always over 22, probably 23 or 24. 

It is one thing for a man to go into a district 
with no one to tell him not to do this thing or 
that thing, but it is another tiling for a man 
going into an office amongst men who are 
already hardened, and who tell him the right 
way, and where if he gets sick he is looked 
after. 

53.171. 1 gather that having regard to the / 
ordinary work of an Indian Civil Servant you J 
would object to his going out before 22 ? — 
Certainly. 

53.172. Do you see any objection to Ids 
going out at 22?—No, 1 do not. I think by 
the time a man is 22 he lias learned a certain 
amount. I have met with members of the 
Indian Civil Service that I personally should 
never have recommended; I should have 
certainly told them to choose any other country 
than India. 

53.173. You have seen men who have been 

invalided whose general constitution was not 
strong enough for India ? — That is so. They 
were not able to get the best out of themselves 
in India. * 
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53.174. You have told us that yon do not 
know the test which is employed by the 
physicians who examine the Indian Civil 
Servants, and therefore von cannot tell us 
in wlmt way that examination might, be 
stiffened?—The only way you could stiffen 
it would be to have the examination con¬ 
ducted by a man who had knowledge of Indian 
conditions. The climate of Kashmir and the 
climate of Eastern Bengal are not the same, 
but a man may serve in both places.. A 
medical man in Loudon may have a hazy idea 
of where India is, but lie may have no idea 
where Kashmir is. He may say the candidate 
is suitable for Kashmir, and the youngster 
may be unfortunate; enough to he sent to 
Eastern Bengal. 

53.175. You lay stress not only on the 
importance of having a still examination, but 
on the application of local knowledge to the 
examination ?—Certainly. One machine will 
do for one kind of work, but will not do for 
another with more stress. Both may be fairly 
good in their own way. 

53.176. Which do you think on 1 bo whole 
is the. best, examination by an individual or 
examination by a Board?—I think both for 
the examiner and the candidate and his 
friends that if. is more satisfactory to have a 
Board. It is a very unpleasant and invidious 
thing to have to tell a candidate that he is 
rejected. The candidate frequently looks 
upon it as a slur, and the candidate’s friends 
always do so. It is easier for a Board to bear 
that responsibility than for an individual. 

53.177. Of how many should the Board 
consist ?—Two. 

53.178. And on that Board Indian ex¬ 
perience should be well represented ? — 
Certainly, for the simple reason that, if you 
have two men of equal capacity as examiners, 
ami one lias had knowledge of the' local 

I conditions in India, and the other has not, 
il, is natural to suppose that the judgment of 
the man who has a knowledge of the local 
conditions will be better that that of the other 
man. 1 am not suggesting that the medical 
views will he better in the one case than in 
the other. 

53.179. Would you think it practicable to 
hold a medical examination prior to com¬ 
petitive examination, instead of afterwards?— 
I think it would be rather a difficult thing. 
1 do not know the number of candidates, but 
supposing there were 300 it would involve an 
enormous amount of work. 

53.180. If you had the examination after¬ 
wards you would only have to examine about 
50 out of the 300 ?—It is a very different 
tiling examining 50 from what, it is examining 
500. The India Office also have a prelimi¬ 
nary examination. For instance, a father has a 
son going up for one of the Services, anil he 
wishes to send him to India, and is doubtful 
with regard to his physique. He can write to 
the Under Secretary of State and ask for an 
examination by the Board as to his sou’s 


fitness to serve in India, and lie pays a fee for' 
that examination and gets an opinion. The 
boy may come up at the age of 17 and the 
Board will say there is a possibility of the 
boy being able to serve in India, but that is 
not binding on the final examination, because 
many things may occur to that boy between 
17 and '22. That is the way in which the 
India Office meets that difficulty, and 1 think 
it is fair to the friends and parents of the 
boy. 

53.181. How long on an average do you 

devote to the examination of each candidate ? 
— Some men will take 20 minutes, while 
others will not take five minutes. „ 

53.182. What is the average time?—-It 
would all depend on the kind of candidates.' 
If we get. a bad batch it will take a con¬ 
siderable time, hut if we get a good batch it 
will hot take long. No man is ever rejected 
without being examined by the two of us. 

53.183. If you have an examination prior 
to the literary test it would either mean an 
increase in the Board or the dragging on of 
the work for several days ?—I do not know 
that it would facilitate the examination to 
increase the Board, because three me? examin¬ 
ing does not make any difference ; you cannot 
get through the work any quicker. To facili¬ 
tate business and get through the work quickly 
two are really better than three when they 
work together well. 

53.184. Do the officers of the Departments 
for which you examine come before you twice, 
once before and once after their respective 
periods of probation ?—Few departments have 
a probationary course as in the Indian Civil 
Service, and the only way we should see a 
candidate twice would be where he had under¬ 
gone the preliminary examination already 
referred to. It is only boys who have doubtful 
physique who apply for this. The father 
wishes to know before he sends his son to the 
training school whether he will have a likely 
chance to pass the physical examination. 
A boy who is sure of himself, and whose 
parents are sure of him, never comes up. 

53.185. Ordinarily there are not two obli¬ 
gatory examinations, such as there are in the 
Indian Civil Service ?•—Not ordinarily. In 
the Forest Department, before they go through 
their course at Oxford, they are examined, 
and after they have been through their course, 
or have been to Germany or France, they 
come up again, hut that is the only parallel 
ease. 

53.186. When you have doubtful cases 
before you at the preliminary examination I 
lake it you useycrar discretion as to whether the 
infirmity observed is one which will pass off 
as the candidate grows older, or is one which 
should lead to final rejectment immediately? 
—That is how we judge. 

53.187. In a certain number of cases can 
you have fair confidence that time will put 
matters right?—Yes. In some cases we say 
it is possible, by putting the hoy under favour- 
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able conditions, that by a certain age lie will 
have developed sufficiently to enter the service. 
In some we may say the boy will of a certainty 
. be lit, all things being equal, and of others 
we can say that it is not judicious for the boy 
ever to go to India. 

■> 53,188. I lave you anything further to say 

as to the principles on which the medical 
examination should be conducted? Should 
the test be reduced to organic soundness, or 
should candidates be rejected on the ground 
of constitutional or other tendencies which 
are likely to ‘be developed in a tropical 
climate?-—I think the first point, is—a skilful 
* examiner, and that such a man will take all 
t those things into consideration ; and working 
’by the pamphlet, which I have put in, and 
which really deals with most of the things 
affecting physical fitness, he should be able 
, to give a fair judgment. Of course, there are 
: certain tendencies which absolutely debar 
janyone going to India, bor instance, a 
youngster who shows hereditary gout or 
epilepsy, or any trace of insanity, or who is an 
asthmatic, or who has albuminuria. I have 
knownoit suggested that men with albuminuria 
should q o to India, but that is absolutely 
absurd. Then for a neurotic to go to India 
is bad for India, bad for himself, and bad for 
his work, because the thousand and one petty 
little worries in India that can be borne easily 
by an equable temperament fret him to death, 
and lie gets ill or irritable, and is a source of 
irritation all round. 

53.189. Can you detect that in the examina¬ 
tion ?—You can generaily find out the neurotic 
teHUency. 

53.190. What do you say as to the tendency 
to lung trouble?—If a man has tuberculosis 
there are no two opinions about it; he must 
nut go to India. He is unfit for any kind of 
Government service whatever in India. 

53.191. So that- you take a strict view 
about all such, ailments?—Absolutely. I do 
not think the Board would be acting justly to 
the Government of India to allow candidates 
affected with any of those ailments to pass. 

53.192. What about an ailment, which 
would disable him from riding?—Of course 
that comes in. We reject them for varicocele, 
but that can be cured by operation. We 
reject them also for hernia, but that also can 
be cured by operation. Taking a man with 
any of those complaints would be like buying 
a horse that was unsound. He may go for a 
certain time, but you cannot tell. 

53.193. (Lord Rorialdshay.) With regard 
to the right of a man who intends to go into 
one oi the Indian Services to ask for an opinion 
from the .Medical Board at the India Office, 
lias a man who thinks of going into the litdian 
Government Service, whether the Indian Civil 
Service or any other Department, the right to 
demand an opinion from the Medical Board 
at the India Odice?—I do not know about the 
Indian Civil Service, but with regard to the 
other Departments he can do so. No man 


who contemplated going into the Indian Civil 
Service lias ever come before the Board to my 
knowledge, and 1 do not think he could claim 
that. When writing for permission to appear 
before the Board he would naturally state 
what he wished to go in for. The examina¬ 
tion, for instance, for the sight test is very 
different in the various Services, and therefore 
he would require to tell us beforehand what 
Service he wished to go in for. Education 
would be different from the Public Works or 
the Pilot Service. If any of these men came 
up for preliminary examination it would be 
necessary to state in our report whether they 
were lit or unfit for service in such and such 
a Department. 

53.194. Do you hold any strong views as 
the advisability of the Medical Board being 
the same for all the Services in India ? I 
understand that as far as the Indian Civil 
Service is concerned thi examination is carried 
out by the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
all the other Services are carried out by the 
Medical Board at the India Office. Do yon \ 
think there are any great advantages in 
having the one Board to examine ail the 1 
Services?—Yes, l think it would be to the 
advantage of the Government of India, but it j 
would not, be of advantage to the Medical * 
Board. 

53.195. I asked that question because you 
said you were unable to ascertain what the 
standard required by the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners was ?—They have no standard as 
far as we can find out. There is nothing 
published. 

53.196. It occurred to me that it would I 
he rather desirable to have one standard ? — 

It would be highly desirable. We work on a 
standard, which is published, and of course ! 
naturally it lies with us to say whether, all j 
tilings being equal, a man comes up to that ' 
standard or not. 

53.197. (Sir Theodore Movls on.) You said 
it would not be advisable for a neurotic to go 
out to India. Do you think that the Board 
could prevent a man going out? Supposing 
for instance it was an Indian Civil Servant, 
and he said, “ 1 have won in the examination 
( one of the great prizes and you cannot 
“ detect in me any constitutional defect, but 
“ you merely say I have neurasthenia ” ?—It 
is our experience generally that the neurotic 
temperament is accompanied by a certain 
physical type, and we could get a man in that 
way. 

53.198. Supposing a man is unsuitable for 
India, in your opinion, although you cannot 
lav your finger upon anything, what then ?— 
There will be other things going with that 
temperament, although these small things 
in themselves may not be sufficient in our 
judgment, if he were sound mentally, to reject 
him. 

53.199. You think it. would be a suffi¬ 
ciently strong ground for the Board ?—I think 
it is possible the Board Might make it so. 
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That would be a case absolutely for judgment. 
For instance, a man with, a neurotic tempera- 
ment on being cross-questioned will state 
many facts about himself, with regard to bis 
nab its of life, bis sleep, and other conditions, 
and you can tell him whether it is judicious 
for him to go to India. We very often do. 
Although the Board does not communicate its 
decision to the candidate or its reason for 
rejection, if yon see that he is a sensible 
fellow you may suggest to him that lie would 
be better in British Columbia or South Africa. 

53.200. But if lie is not willing to take 
your advice what do you do?—We do not 
presume to give any advice to a man that we 
do not think will take it, it is only if we 
find in talking to a man, that he really wishes 
to know what is best for himself, that we tell 
him. 

53.201. J have seen it suggested that a 
young man before goingout should be given 
instructions as to how to keep himself in 
liealtli in the tropics?—That is a very ex¬ 
cellent suggestion. 

53.202. You think it would be an advisable 
thing to do?—Yes. There are one or two 
little papers published on that. 

53.203. And you think that men who have 
to live in the jungle, forest officers, would he 
better for having definite instructions with 
regard to health ?—Certainly. Given a strong 
constitution, it is more what he eats and 
drinks that kills him than the climate. 

53.204. From seeing those who come home 
invalided do you think the Indian Civil 
Servant is physically of a lower standard than 
the members of the other services?—That 
would be rather a difficult question to answer, 
because there are men in the Indian Civil 
Service of as good physique as men in any 
service, and there are men in it who are 
weeds. 

53.205. Do you think the percentage of 
sickness is rather higher?—Not when you 
think of the much greater work that is 
required from them. There are certain kinds 
of sickness in the Indian Civil Service which 
you do not get so often in the other Services, 
the army, for instance. 

53.206. Is that due to the work or due to 
the station ?—Due to the work, nervous worry, 
and that sort of thing. In the last few years 
there lias been a considerable amount of that. 

53.207. (.1/ r. Gokhale.) With regard to the 
number of candidates that you can examine 
in an hour, you said it depended on the sort 
of hatch you had. Taking an average hatch, 
how many men can be examined in an hour? 
—One mail will take up the eye work and the 
other man will examine the physique. If the 
men are ready stripped, and there is no loss 
of time waiting for them to undress, then I 
should thinjc that working hard you could do 
a man in 15 or even 10 minutes. 

53.208. Four to six an hour ?—Yes. 

53.209. So that if you have 300 candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service and have to 


examine them before the examination it' 
would roughly mean about 60 to 80 hours’ 
work?—Yes. I should not like it at all. It 
is very necessary in examining to preserve 
your temper, and if you have been five hours 
examining a!: the rate of six men per hour you 
would be liable to get irritable, and you 
should never be irritable. 

53.210. How many could you do properly 
iu a day?—I would not work more than five 
hours a clay under any circumstances with 
justice to myself and to the candidate. 

53.211. And you could do' about 20 in a 
day at that rate?-—Say 24 in four horns. 
Take the Indian Medical Service. There wq;e 
32 candidates, and we examined them iu a 
day in the last examination. For the Public' 
Works Department last examination there 
were over 30 candidates, and we examined 
them in a day, 

53.212. If there were about 300 candidates 
it would mean about 10 or 12 days’ work ?— 
Certainly. 

53.213. If you had two Boards instead of 

one how would that work?—If you multiply 
the Boards you diminish the numberiof can¬ 
didates and lessen the time. , < 

53.214. Would that make any difference 
in the standard ?—There must, be a difference. 

53.215. It would not be so satisfactory as 
one Board doing the whole work?—No. Wliat 
you want is one standard. The man who was 
rejected bv one Board would like to try the 
the other Board. 

53.216. If the Board have about 10 or 12 
days in which to do the work the thing is not 
impossible?—The thing is possible. The 
difficulty, of course, could be got over by the 
preliminary examination, in wliicli the men 
would come up five or ten at a time. 

53.217. Supposing this Commission 
thought it necessary to recommend that this 
medical examination should precede rather 
than follow the competitive examination, the 
only question would he with regal’d to time ? 
But if you had 1() or 12 days in which to do the 
examination there would be no difficulty?— 
Of course, whatever the Government orders has 
to he done. 

53.218. Would there he any special in¬ 
convenience in that?—Yes, I think it would 
he very hard work indeed. It would be best 
for the candidates to he examined after the 
examination. 

53.219. [Mr. Sly.) The reason that has 
been suggested to us why it is desirable to 
examine before, instead of after, the examina¬ 
tion, is that doctors are unusually tender in 
spinning a man who has succeeded in passing 
in his examination after having undergone an 
expensive course of education. Is there any¬ 
thing in that criticism ?—Of course doctors 
are human. 

53.220. Would the medical test he likely 
to be more severe if it were before the 
examination than if it were afterwards?— 
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I think a Boarfl would see that justice was 
(lone; that i really do beiieve. 

53.221. For the Indian Civil Service the 
present system is that before a candidate is 
permitted to appear for the examination lie 
must file a medical certificate from a qualified 

„ medical practitioner ?—I cannot give evidence 
about the Indian Civil Service. 

53.222. Do you think it is of any value or 
not to require a candidate before he appeal’s 
for the examination to file a medical certificate? 
“I do not think it is any good whatever. 
There is no responsibility on the man who 
gives the certificate. The only way in which 

v to get a sound opinion is to put the responsi¬ 
bility on tiie individual who gives it. Other- 
Vise that responsibility never comes back to 
him, whereas the individual who gives the final 
eerti ficate if he sends out a had candidate hears 
, about it again, or a Board hears about it again. 

53.223. It has been suggested to us that in 
addition to a qualifying test for a successful 
candidate there should be a competitive test 
in physique included in the results of the 
examination, for which marks would he 
allotted. Is that a feasible scheme or not? — 

f The only, way in which I could answer that is 
I to point to the insurance companies. The 
i principal examiner for the Standard Company 
' in India classes lives into first-class lives and 
; second-class lives, and it is possible also to 
class candidates in the same way, but to ask 
the Board to give marks for first- class and 
second class would be very invidious indeed. 
The Board of Examiners might do it- if it were 
said that every man in Class A should get so 
much, and every man in Class B should get so 
much, but I do not think the Medical Board 
would like that responsibility put upon 
them. 

53.224. The most the Medical Board would 
be able to do would be to classify? — Yes, and 
say Class A is tire man who has every chance. 
It sometimes happens that a man in Class A, 
while of magnificent physique, may have less 
judgment than a man. in Class B, and the 
creaking door may last longer because it will 
be less frequently jarred. There is a difficulty 
there. 

53.2 25. Do the candidates who appear 
before the Medical Board of the India Office 
pay fees for their examination?—No. They 
are only charged a fee when they write to the 
Under Secretary of State and say they desire 
to have a preliminary medical examination. 
When they come up at other times they pay 
nothing. 

53,223. (Mr. Madge.) I understood you to 
say that you have examined invalided 'Indian 
Civil Service men whom, if you had been 
consulted at the beginning of their career, you 
would not. have sent out, and also that there 
are climatic conditions which tell more against 
one man in one service than against another 
in anotherDo you think that if a man went 
out later in life, with a better developed 
physique, he would Btand a better chance 


against these climatic conditions, and may not 
it be that some of these Indian Civil Service 
men whom you think you would have rejected 
have been victims to climatic conditions ? — 
The men I referred to went out under the full 
age. My reason for thinking they were 
unsuitable for India was that they possessed 
certain of the characteristics which I suggest 
men should not have who serve in a tropical 
climate. 

53.227. Do you think the later a man 
goes out the better chance he has?—There ' 
is a time when a man should go out. If 
lie goes out too late it is bad ; if lie goes out 
too early it is had. If he goes out too late 
he cannot fit in with his surroundings, and 

if he goes out too early he has not the sense I 
to do so and he is bowled over before he 
finds out. A boy of 20 is very different I 
from a young man of 22 ; he does not think I 
so much. After 22, as a rule, he lias more j 
common sense. I have known men who 
have gone out late and become dissatisfied 
with their surroundings : India was not what jj 
they anticipated ; and they have retired from f 
the service on account of that. I should 
think it is not at all unlike the difficulties 
which are encountered in connection with i 
late marriages : after habits are formed there I 
is more liability to trouble. 

53.228. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) If you should 
examine a man at the age of 25 would you 
be on surer ground as regards judging of 
his fitness to go out to India than if yon 
were examining a man at the age of 22 ?— 

If you give me a man of 22, or of any age 
between 22 and 25,1 could tell. 

53.229. Would you be any surer at the 
age of 22 ?—In certain points, yes, and certain 
points, no. A good deal depends on the 
individual. For instance, a long, lanky 
individua!, about 6 ft. 2 ins., with bad chest 
formation, a man taking very little exercise, 
goes out at 22, and has possibilities. I would 
rather see that man at 25, because 1 would 
be very doubtful of him at 22. The ordinary 
individual, about 5 ft. S ins. or 5 ft. 10 ins., 
with the ordinary healthy public school 
life, I should not have any difficulty in giving 
an opinion upon at 22. It is the 'exception 
that I have a difficulty about. The tall, lanky 
individuals are always very difficult cases, 

53.230. From your experience of India, 
would you say that at the age of 25 he would 
be in a more unfavourable position to stand 
the climatic conditions in India than at the 
age of 22? — No, I do not think so. If a 1 
youngster came to me for advice, I should 
tell him to go out between 22 and 24. I ] 
should suggest myself 23, and I think it is ! 
a very excellent' age. I entered the service ' 
myself when I was 23. 

53.231. It has been suggested that Uni- < 
versity men have, as a rule, better physique 
than men who have not been to a University. 
Take boys who come from a school without 
undergoing a training at >the University, it 
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is said that as a rule they do not have such 
a strong, healthy physique as men who have 
spent three years at Oxford or Cambridge?— 
Quite true, but at the same time an athlete of 
Oxford or Cambridge is very frequently ruined 
for life. I am not at ail an adviser of the 
athlete as an athlete for India. 

53.232. I mean with regard to the average ? 
—Very frequently a man comes to us from 
Oxford who lias been in the boats and" over¬ 
strained, and who has what is known as 
athlete’s heart. That is a ease which is a very 
doubtfid one indeed to send to India. 

53.233. But putting such cases aside what 
do you say as regards tlie advantages of an 
University education in this respect?—If a 
man uses athletics at the University and does 
not abuse them that man, of course, is much 
fitter. 

53.234. You have mentioned certain dis¬ 
eases upon which you have advised men not 
to go out to India—insanity, neurasthenia, Ac. 
If these tests are laid down would tire ex¬ 
perience of India still give yon an advantage 
in examining candidates? — Experience in 
India must always give an advantage. It is 
not necessary to lay down these things that 
I mentioned, because every man who knows 
India will form Ins own judgment on them. 
A man knowing India and the conditions 
would be able to say that such and such a 
thing was wrong. 

53.235. If it is laid down that you must 
find out whether a man is neurotic or has 
incipient, insanity, or is gouty, would not that 
be sufficient to guide any competent doctor 
here?—You can put in print anything, but it 
is not from the book that an examination is 
made. It is because you have assimilated in 
yourself experience that you judge. One 
man can tell you all about a horse by looking 
at him, while another man, who may know all 
the books about veterinary surgery, will not 
lie able to tell you anything about him. You 
cannot put down in black and white why you 
form your judgment, but you form it. 

53.236. You mean there must be a certain 
margin of discretion?—Always, and the Board 
should be constituted of men in whom you 
have sufficient faith. If you could put it 
down in blade and white, the man with three 
years’ experience would be as good as the 
man of 30 years’ experience, but the man 
of 30 years has been gathering what he cannot 
tell. 

53.237. You have had, some experience of 
Indian students. Do you think they suffer 
more from neurotics ?—1 think they have very 
hard conditions to put up with, and that is 
one of the reasons they do suffer more. Very 
many of them are underfed and living in bad 
conditions, and they are working for all they 
are worth 12 to 14 hours a day. They are 
overworked and underfed. 

53.238. Do you find a very large per¬ 
centage of neurotics amongst them ?—There 
are a great number of them. I have taught 


them for 20 years, and I know their troubles,*’ 
and that is one of the weaknesses. 

53.239. The conditions as they exist are 
very hard for them and they would be liable to 
rejection cm that account ? —Yes, but it would 
be good for themselves to be rejected. 

53.240. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) Most of the < 
statements which you have made have related 
to Englishmen going into the Indian Service? 
—Yes. 

53.241. But you have a certain number of 
Indians also coming before you ?—Yes. 

53.242. How far does the information you 
have given us with regard to English candi¬ 
dates apply also to Indian candidates?—Tl^e * 
percentage of Indians who come before the 
Medical Board is not very large. A certain' 
number come from the Public Works and a 
few from the Indian Civil Service and my own 
Service, but not a great number of them, 

53.243. With regard to that small number, 
are there any observations you would like to 
offer wh ich apply specially to them and would 
not apply specially to English candidates?— 

I have met Indians who have come home in 
the same way with that condition of neuras¬ 
thenia ; they have come home because* they 
were worried to death. 

53.244. There are a certain number of 
Indians who go into the Indian Civil Service, 
and you tell us that candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service are not examined by your Board. 
Do you think experience, to which you attach, 
so much value in regard to English candidates 
going out to India, would not be of even 
greater value to the physician who lias to 
examine Indians going out?—Undoubtedly! 
think that a man who knows both races will 
be the better judge, because unless a man 
knows the different races in India he cannot 
very well state what is due to race ail'd what 
is due to the individual. If you examine a 
Jat- from the Panjab and a man from Madras, 
or from Eastern Bengal, you get different 
types, but they may be all good in their own 
way. 

53.245. Is it not even more important for 
die medical examiner who examines Indian 
students going out to India to have had 
experience and personal knowledge of Indian 
conditions than for the medical examiner who 
is examining English candidates ?—Certainly. 

53.246. Not more so ? — Yes, more so. 
Taking the whole examination I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that it is wrong 
to have the examination conducted by men 
who have had no experience of Indian con¬ 
ditions. 

53.247. (Sir Murray llammicik.) Really, 1 
suppose what it comes to is this, that if you 
have a man with Indian experience examining 
thesd candidates he knows what to look for? 
—That is the point, 

53.248. A man who does not know India 
does not know what to look for?—That is so. 

53.249. Taking Indian candidates, for in¬ 
stance, he would not know the points of 
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weakness most ordinarily found in an Indian 
candidate ?—That is quite true. 

53,250. (Cliairnmni) You said that certifi¬ 
cates are of little value, and at the same time 
you said that in the course of your examina¬ 
tion of candidates you went very carefully 
* into the question of tlieir habits and customs. 
Do you have to rely for information on the 
candidate himself ?—Yes. 


[continued* 


53.251. Not on any information you get 
from a private practitioner ?— On nothing. 
We look upon it that the candidate will pro¬ 
bably endeavour to keep dark anything that 
may be against him, hut we cross-examine 
him, 

53.252. Ion do not employ any other 
means ?—No, we are not allowed to. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


u Surgeon-General Sir Charles Pardey Li>ki$ } k.c.s.i,, m.d., ijo,, Director-General of the 

Indian Medical Service, 


W riften answers relating to the 1 ndian Civil 
-* # Service, 

53,253. Is there any evidence to show 
whether it would he prejudial to the health 
of recruits to obtain them at the school¬ 
leaving age of from 18 to 20, and to bring 
them to India by the time they were 22, in 
preference to bringing them to India, as at 
present, at about the age of 25 ?—I am not 
aware of any evidence to show that it would 
be prejudicial to the health of recruits to 
obtain them at the school-leaving age of from. 
18 to 20, and to bring them to India by the 
. time they are 22. India is not a desirable 
residence for Europeans during the period of 
1 adolescence, but, by the time a young man 
j has reached the age of 22, he is no longer a 
| " growing lad,” and, so far as 1 know, no 
( physiological reason exists which would render 
it more dangerous to bring recruits to India 
| at that age rather than waiting until they 
attain the age of 25. A large number of 
officers of the Indian Medical Service come to 
India when they are about 22 years of age 
(! did so myself J, at id 1 have never known any 
ill results to accrue therefrom. Moreover wo 
know now. that the majority of tropical 
diseases arise from infection conveyed to 
man by biting insects or flies, the remainder 
being due either to pollution of the water 
supply, to improper exposure to the direct, 
rays of the sun, to disregard of chills, or to 
dietary indiscretion and over-indulgence in 
alcohol io stimulants. Apart from these causes, 
the climate of India is not specially deadly, 
and I hold that, with reasonable precautions, 
the expectation of life in India is very little 
less than in England. Much of the sickness 
and mortality amongst Europeans in India is 
due to ignorance of sanitary laws anti personal 
hygiene, and it is regrettable that, on their 
lirst arrival in India, very few young men 
have any ^ knowledge of the precautions 
necessary for the preservation of their health. 

J his knoH’lege they usually acquire as the 
result of bi tter experience. If, therefore, the 
age^ limit is to be lowered by three years, J 
I advise that, before leaving England, recruits 
j should receive some practical instruction in 
tropical hygiene and the preservation of 
healtli in the Tipples. 

55,254, Is there any evidence to show 
that the recruits who now come to India have 
not the requisite physical stamina ; anti in 


what directions, if it is decided to stiffen the 
medical test, had this better be done ?— 
Nearly 14 years have elapsed since 1 ceased 
to perform the ordinary duties of a district 
medical officer. I am not, therefore, in a 
position to give a first-hand opinion as regards 
the _ physical stamina of the recruits for the 
Indian Civil Service who now come to India, 
but I gather, from officers serving under me, 
the impression that many recruits of recent 
years have been of poor physique, that not 
infrequently they have suffered from high 
degrees of myopia and astigmatism, and that 
there has been an. abnormally large amount 
of invaliding as the result of nervous break¬ 
down and neurasthenia. 

53,254a. Jioes your experience suggest 
any further'remarks relating to the medical 
test lor the Indian Civil Service ? — I under¬ 
stand that the Indian Civil Service is the only 
Indian Service the medical examination for 
which is not conducted by the Medical Board 
at the India Office. This appears to me to be 
a bad arrangement. It. is essential that the 
examination .should be conducted by medical 
officers with Indian experience; that there 
should be continuity of policy ; that definite 
standards should be fixed for physique and 
eyesight ; and that _ it should be‘'impossible 
to play off one medical man against another. 
Medical men, who do not understand Indian 
conditions, are apt to send out very unsuitable 
recruits (especially young men threatened with 
tuberculosis), under the false impression that 
they will be better in India than in England. 
This is altogether wrong. India is not the 
place for the weakling — physical, constitu¬ 
tional, or mental, li the medical examination 
of recruits is to be conducted by the Medical 
Boaid at the India Office, it "will be necessarv 
tu consider whether the medical examination 
should be conducted before the candidates 
sit for the competitive test, or afterwards. 
This is a question to bo answered by the 
President of the Medical Board, but, for the 
following reasons, f am personally of opinion 
that medical examination should follow, and 
not precede, the competitive test, (a) IT the 
medical examination precede the competitive 
test, it, will throw much unnecessary work 
upon the Medical Board, (h) Seeing that 
myopia is a progressive disease, also that 
physique may deteriorate or constitutional 
defects develop in the in tin m, the medical 
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exainination, if it is to be of use, must at the disposal of tke Board useful information 
immediately precede the competitive test, which may help them to arrive at a decision 
That being so, I can see no justification for in doubtful cases, (d) Examination after the 
throwing so much unnecessary work upon the test reduces the number of dissatisfied 
Board. °(c) Examination after the test places individuals rejected on medical grounds. 


Sir Charles Parley Lukis, k.c.s.i., 

53.255. (Chairman.) You are Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service ? * 

I am. 

53,250. You have been good enough to 
write your views ou the questions which we 
sent you, and I gather that you do not con¬ 
sider that, a redaction of age for recruits for 
the Indian Civil Service would be prejudicial 
from the health point of view ?—That is so. 

53.257. You consider that a medical ex¬ 
amination can be made just as effective for a 
candidate of 22 as for one of 25 ?—Yes. 

53.258. Your opinion appeal’s to be that it 
is not so much the actual climate of India 
that is dangerous to the young officer, as 
failure on his paid to take proper precautions ? 
That is my opinion. 

53.259. Do you think there is room for 
improvement in the direction of furnishing 
young recruits with knowledge of the dangers 
that await them in India in regard to climate ? 
—I think so, certainly. Every young man who 
goes to India ought, before he arrives, to have 
some knowledge of the dangers and the means 
of protecting himself against them. Many 
hoys come out absolutely ignorant of the 
dangers of exposure to the sun, and they 
drink any water they come across, That is 
wliat breaks them down in many cases, not 
the climate. 

58,290, Under the present conditions they 
go through no course of hygienic instruction ? 
—Not that I am aware of. 

53.261. Do you know of any book on this 
subject which could be given to candidates ? 
—I think there ought to be some elementary 
text-book suitable for the lay reader to study 
before he goes out. There is no such hook in 
England that I am aware of. There has been 
a book published recently in India on Tropical 
Hygiene, and there was a small Manual, 

“ Hints for Young Officers,” which I myself 
wrote some years ago for the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, when'I was Principal of the Medical 
College in Calcutta. Surgeon-General Bran- 
foot asked me for a copy two years ago, and 1 
sent him one. It was only a series of hints, a 
very elementary thing indeed. 

53.262. Nothing of the sort has been cir¬ 
culated to Indian civilians or other officers in 
India?—Nothing except this small manual 
which was written for the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. It was a purely local thing. 

53.263. Have you observed any deteriora¬ 
tion in the average physique of the officers 
who now go out to India ? —J have done no 
district work for 14 years, so that 1 have no 
personal knowledge of the younger generation 


m.d., I.M.S., called and examined. 

of civilians. From the time I went to Simla 
in 1899 I have been holding professorial 
appointments until I became Director-General, 
Therefore I have not come in contact with 
them and I am not prepared to express a- 
personal opinion. But f have been told by 
men who are there that they think the 
physique and the eyesight not as good as it 
used to be or as it should be. That, however, 
is hearsay evidence. 

53.264. In your capacity as Director- 

General do you get returns showing the 
illnesses in the different provinces ? — No. We 
get the ordinary statistical returns which go 
into the Sanitary Commissioner’s Report, but 
so far as I am aware there is nothing to give 
one any definite information which would be 
of use to the Commission. Of course cue gets 
mortality returns. - * 

53.265. You are not in a position, there¬ 
fore, to tell us whether the deterioration you 
suspect is due to officers going out, who are 
defective in physique, or whether men break 
down through carelessness or otherwise ?—■ 
No, I am afraid I am not prepared to express 
an opinion on that. 

53.266. You think that the medical exami¬ 
nation for the Indian Civil Service should be 
conducted by a Medical Board ?—I think that 
is advisable. 

53.267. Wliat are your reasons for that ?— 
The ordinary men at home do not understand 
Indian, conditions and are apt to send out 
unsuitable men, As I mentioned in my written 
answers, I have known cases where young men 
suffering from early tuberculosis have been sent 
out under the impression that India is a more 
suitable place for them, than England. Any 
medical officer who had worked in India and 
seen how a tuberculous luug melts down 
during the monsoon would not do that. There 
is an idea that .India is rather a good place 
for a lad whose chest is delicate, aud it is an 
exceedingly wrong impression. As a matter 
of fact, at the present moment tuberculosis in 
both Calcutta and Bombay gives a higher 
death rate than it does either in Glasgoiv or 
Manchester. 

53.268. Are there any other diseases of 
that character ?—No. Tuberculosis was the 
chief one i was thinking of. A man with 
Indian experience would be better able to 
form an opinion as to whether a man was 
likely to stand Indian conditions. 

53.269. Have yon any opinion to give us as 
regards the alternative merits of examination 
bv an individual physician and examination 
by a Board ?—My opinion is that exami¬ 
nation by a Board is preferable, because with 
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an examination by individual physicians it 
often happens that one opinion is set oil against 
another. The candidate gets a certificate 
from somebody else, and a good many com¬ 
plications are 'apt to arise, which would not 
arise if there were one definite Board whose 
opinion was final. 

53.270. I)o you know anything in regard 
to the standard of the medical examination 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—No, I do not 
know what the standard is. 1 have never had 
anything to do with it. 

53.271. It is not published in a paper?— 
I am not aware whether it is or not. If it is 
I have not seen it. 

53.272. Have you seen the standard paper 
for the other Services by which the Medical 
Board at the India Office make their exami¬ 
nation ?—I saw it some years ago. 

53.273. So that you are not in a position 
to give any opinion upon it ?—I am not in a 
position to give any opinion upon it. 

53.274. You would prefer to keep the 
medical examination after the competitive 
examination ? The reason I ask you this is 
because i ( t has been put to us that, human 
nature being what it is, undue leniency may 
be shown in the medical test to a candidate 
who has first gone through the very severe 
intellectual ordeal of the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—If you had a man on the 
border line you would not be quite sure about 
him. If you examined him before the literary 
test you might reject him, but if he had done 
exceedingly well in the literary examination 
you would give him the benefit of the doubt. 
1 aui of opinion that that would be rather 
good than bad. 

53.275. You mean that it would be good 
to have a man in the Service who, although 
not of the best physique, was highly intel¬ 
lectual ?—If he were a doubtful case I should 
be disposed to give hive Mm his chance if he 
had done well in the examination. You some¬ 
times get a difficult case in which it is hard 
to make up your mind. If you examine such 
a man before the literary examination you 
would almost certaiidv put him out; but if 
he liad done really well in it you would be 
disposed to give him a chance. I do not 
know whether that would be considered sound 
or not, but that is my view. 

53.276. You would not regard that in the 
light of an objection?—No, I should regard it, 
the other way rather, 

53.277. What we should like to know is 
whether there are any number of instances of 
civilians who have passed the medical test 
who are now showing very serious defects in 
physique?—That I am not in a position to 
say, because I have not come into contact with 
them for the last 14 years. As a Professor 
and as Principal of the Medical College I had 
no duties of that kind at all, and of course as 
Director-General I do not come into contact 
with them. 


53.278. Are you in a position to give us 
any advice as to how to stiffen up the medical 
test ?■—1 have only stated in general terms 
that I think the physique and the eyesight 
test are the two things that are required, but 
that is a matter which the President of the 
India Office Board would be in a better 
position to give evidence upon, as he sees the 
men who come home broken down. 

53.279. Do the names of the officers who 
break down in health and come to England 
on sick leave come before you ?—No. 

53.280. So that you are not in a position 
to say how many there are ?—No. 

53.281. (Sir Murray liammick.) My recol¬ 
lection is that in Madras all candidates who 
come out now after passing the Indian Civil 
Service always have a set, of instructions of 
a very minute character, as to their health, 
instructing them in the avoidance of bad milk, 
in not keeping out late at night, not sleeping 
in the dew, and so on, and I imagine those 
instructions may be those which you issued in 
Bengal ?—I only know that two years ago 
Surgeon-General Branfoot wrote and asked 
me to send him a copy of what I had mitten 
for the Bengal Government, but whether any 
use was made of it I do not know. 

53.282. Speaking entirely as a layman, 
and knowing nothing about medicine or 
surgery, the test at present appears to be 
purely for physical defects, but would it be 
possible to establish a much stiller examina¬ 
tion as to mental and bodily efficiency ?—Does 
not mental efficiency come in the competition 
test ? 

53.283. Take one instance. I believe there 
is machinery in existence for judging the 
relative quickness of the operation of mind on 
matter, but nothing of that sort is attempted 
in the examination, The slow-witted man, if 
he passes his examination, gets no medical 
test with regard to that capacity ?—No. 

53.284. in the same way with breathing. 
One man lias a much larger expansion of 
chest than another man, but unless there is 
distinct physical defect that man does not 
stand the risk of being thrown out. Would 
it not be possible to make the test very much 
stricter in the way of actual efficiency, both 
mental and physical, by the medical examina¬ 
tion ?—1. do not think there would be any 
difficulty whatever in estimating the breathing 
or lung capacity, but I am not so sure about 
the other test. The tortoise got home first 
after all. I should have thought that they 
did estimate a mail’s breathing capacity now. 
A man with, a big chest that does not work is 
not of very much use. He may be suffering 
from emphysema of the lungs. 

53.285. ( Sir Valentine Chiral.) Would it 
he possible to encourage those who intend to 
go up for the Indian Civil Service to come up 
for a preliminary medical examination in the 
same way as J unci el's tan d a certain number 
of candidates for the other Services in India 
come up for a preliminary biedical examina- 
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tion?—I think that would be useful. It 
would eliminate tlie obviously unlit at an 
early stage. 

53,28(3. Whilst not making it obligatory, 
might it not be possible to recommend very 
strongly to them that they should come up for 
this voluntary examination, and that those 
who did come up lor that examination should 
have a certain amount of merit from il ; that 
is to say, in the final examination all those 
considerations which you say would weigh 
with'you in giving the benefit of the doubt 
would weigh still more if the candidate had 
already come up for the preliminary examina¬ 
tion and that preliminary examination had 
been favourable ?•—There would be points of 
advantage there, because if you had had a 
preliminary examination and then a filial 
examination after some length of time you 
would be in a better position to judge how 
far myopia or physical defects or constitutional 
weakness was progressive or not. A prelimi¬ 
nary examination would be useful in two 
ways, first of all in eliminating the obviously 
unlit, and secondly in giving useful informa¬ 
tion to the final Board. But of course the 
passing of the preliminary examination could 
never be taken as grounds for passing the 
final one because so many tilings might 
happen in the meantime. 

53.287. In the doubtful cases to which you 
were alluding it would be valuable ?—Yes, 
because you would know whether you were 
dealing with a progressive or stationary 
condition. 

53.288. Would it be possible to encourage 
candidates to come up for this preliminary 
examination without making it compulsory? 
—That is an administrative matter that I do 
not think ! could express an opinion upon. 

53.289. (Mr. Abclur Rahim.) Is not the 
physical standard of an English student much 
higher than that of an Indian student?—The 
general physique of the two races does differ to 
a certain extent, but the physique in Bengal 
UfLsf enormously improved of late years since 
they have taken to gymnastics. 

( 53,290. Under the present conditions die 
physique of the University English boys and 
the boys from public schools of England is 
much higher than that of students from India, 
especially from Bengal,Madras, and Bombay? 
—r am not so sure about Bengal of recent 
years, because they have improved tremen¬ 
dously. You see some exceedingly fine 
specimens of men. in Bengal now. E was five 
yearn Principal of the Medical College and 
had the opportunity of seeing them. 1 have 
no personal experience of Madras or Bombay. 

53,291. If the standard is raised much 
higher than at present, do you think the 
Indian students will come out as successfully 
as English students ?—1 take it if the standard 
were raised it would be a correlated standard ; 
that is to say, there would be a definite 
correlation between height, weight, and chest 


measmement. Provided that a man was 
normal, and had proper healthy proportions, 
weight, height, and chest measurements being 
in proper relationship to one another, 1 do not 
think the Indians would suffer, because the 
bigger man would be expected to be heavier 
and have a larger chest, 

53.292. Then there has to be some definite 
standard to go upon ?— There should ho 
definite correlated standards. 

53.293. (Mr. Maih/e.) I gather that, if not 
exactly in favour of the earlier age of going 
out, you think there are no special risks as 
compared with the later age?—I do not think 
so, after they have passed the growing age. 

1 do not think it is good for them to come out 
when they are actually growing lads, but at { 
22 they are no longer growing. 

53.294. As there is medical opinion that 
the later a man goes out up to a certain age 
the better fortified he is to meet, climatic, 
conditions, do you think that that opinion is 
entirely unfounded, or may there not be a 
region of possible contingencies, a danger 
zone, after which an Englishman fares better? 
—My own experience is that once you get a lad 
fully developed the younger lie goqs out the 
better. The older he goes out the less likely 
he is to acclimatise. I am not prepared to fix 
any absolute age, but I think that once a boy 
is over 21 and has ceased to grow there is no 
objection to his going out. I can see no 
practical difference between 22 and 25. The 
only drawback is that the lad of 22 is apt to 
be more careless than the man of 25. 

53.295. Quite apart from ignorance and 
precautions there is a turning point in the life 
of most races in which, the risks are diminished 
after 1 a certain age. From that point of view, 
as regards Indians, do you think it is better 
for them to come home for tlie competition 
earlier or later ?—They come home now, I 
believe, at about 18 to 20. 

53.296. L want to know whether there arc 
any medical reasons which would support the 
opinion as to his coming out later?—What 
I have said applies to both races. 

53.297. Equally ?—1 think so. 

53.298. (Mr. Sly.) It has been suggested 
to us that in addition to a qualifying test for 
physical fitness, marks should he assigned to 
each candidate for physique, physical fitness, 
and other qualities, which should he taken 
into consideration in the final result of the 
examination. Do you think that such a 
scheme is at all feasible ?—1 should think it. 
would lead to endless complication. I should 
not be in favour of it myself. 

53.299. As a* medical man you do not 
tliink such a proposal is at all feasible >—I do 
not think so. 

53.300. According to the present system 
each candidate who goes up for the Indian 
Civil Service has to produce a medical cer¬ 
tificate of fitness, hut he does not undergo any 
formal preliminary examination either by an 
individual medical practitioner or by a Board. 
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Later on, if lie is successful, lie undergoes a 
thorough medical examination by a medical 
officer appointed by the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. Do you thi nk that the preli minary 
certificate is of any value?—1 should prefer 
both examinations to be conducted by the 
same body. If you have one man giving a 
certificate beforehand, and another man giving 
it afterwards, there is the question of the 
conflict of opinion that 1 mentioned just now. 

have heard of cases where there has been 
considerable difficulty in that connection. It 
might he possible to have the preliminary 
examination which was mentioned just now. 

‘ . 53,301. Against that preliminary examina¬ 

tion it has been suggested that something 
under 300 candidates would appear, and that 
the practical difficulties of carrying out a 
medical examination of such a large body of 
> candidates are so great that it is not desirable 
to introduce it? -That is an objection, but 
surely it could be met by strengthening the 
Board. The Board used to consist of three 
officers and it now consists of two. If there 
was another officer they could probably do the 
work; #100 candidates is hot a very large 
number. • 

53.302. You consider there would be no 
great practical difficulties in holding a medical 
examination before the competition ?—I think 
it would throw a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble on them if there were no examination 
afterwards, but 1 do not. think there would he 
any great difficulty in 1 laving it, before, if the 
Board were strengthened. 1 do not know how 
many days a week they sit now. I should be 
very averse to any system which allowed a 
medical certificate from one man before and 
from another man afterwards. 

53.303. (Mr. Gokhale.) Is this complaint 
about deterioration in physique which has 
reached you from other medical officers in 
India confined to the Indian Civil Service or 
have you heard a similar complaint about 
other Services ?—Yes, I heard it about the 
Educational Service. It is only the Educational 
Service and the Indian Civil Service. 

53.304. What is the reason assigned for 
tliis ? — They say they break down so easily. 

53,1:150. We had it from Sir Havelock 
Charles that the Board at the India Office 
does its work in accordance with certain 
Standards laid down. It is that Board which 
examines the Educational candidates going 
out to India?- Yes. 

53.306. If there lias been a deterioration 
there, what does it indicate? — I am afraid 1 
could not express an opinion. One has to admit 
that there was a little trouble with reference 
to the Educational Department last year. 

53.307. \A ith regard to the medical exami¬ 
nation be lore or after the competitive exami¬ 
nation, would a medical examination a year 
before the competitive examination be of any 
value ? — ft would not be of much use, as 
regards myopia, for instance. Myopia might, 


increase from two to three diopters in die 
course of a year. 

53.308. If yon have an examination imme¬ 
diately before the competitive examination 
what would be the difference ? The candi¬ 
dates would have done all their hard work, 
and the same considerations would come in 
about allowing candidates to go up for the 
examination as now operate with regard to 
sending them to India? — A preliminary ex¬ 
amination, if it were held any length of time 
before the competitive test, would serve only 
two purposes. First of all it would eliminate 
the obviously unfit at an early stage, and save 
them the trouble of working, and secondly, 
when the final examination came it would 
enable the Board to judge whether they were 
dealing with a stationary or progressive 
condition. 

53.309. I. ask this question because yon 
hold, I think, that if this examination is to be 
of any value if must immediately precede the 
competitive test, and I want to know if an 
examination held a year before the competitive 
test would have any value for the purpose, of 
eliminating the unfit?—If it were held a year 
before, and you found a man with some 
definite valvular lesion of the heart or definite 
tuberculosis, it would eliminate him at an 
early stage, hut that examination could not 
possibly be binding, because further condi¬ 
tions might develop. There are cases of men 
who have read right, up to the examination, 
and have been found to have valvular disease 
of the heart, which had not been suspected. 

53.310. (Mr. Chduhnl.) What do you think 
of an opinion which was expressed in India, 
that civilians who studied hard and who 
appeared for the competitive examination 
between the ages of 17 and 19 showed a 
tendency to break down earlier on account of 
having to study hard at a very young age?--- 
1 think that applies to everybody in these 
days. The whole nation is suffering more 
from neurasthenia and nervous breakdown 
than it did in the early A’ic tori an days. I urn 
not prepared to say it applies specially to the 
Civil Service. 

53.311. At present the examination is be¬ 
tween the age of 22 and 24, and the question 
is whether it- should he reduced to 17 to 19, 
and I should like your own opinion as to 
whether from that point of view it would be 
desirable Or undesirable to reduce the age. 
There was an opinion (definitely expressed by 
an old civil servant that in his opinion the 
man who came between the ages of 17 to 19 
showed a distinct tendency to break down?— 
I am not prepared to give an opinion upon 
that, 

53.312. \V hat time before the competitive 
examination should the preliminary examina¬ 
tion take place ? — It should immediately 
precede it. 

53.313. Having it, immediately before the 
competitive examination would not enable the 
candidate to decide whether he should prepare 
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for that examination or not?—No, "but I have result of stress of work and that sort of thing 
already stated that there might be a pre- in India ?—That is a point, on which I could 
liminary examination some time before with not very well express an opinion. I could not 
the two objects I have mentioned, but that say whether this neurasthenia is a result of 
that preliminary examination should not be physical defects, or the result of the stress 
binding on tire Government or the Board. which is undoubtedly thrown on a civilian of * 

53,314. With respect to Indian students late years. But I think a Medical Board, if . 


who hare to come here and study for two 
years, an examination two years before the 
competitive examination would be of little 
value?—It would he only of value in elimi¬ 
nating men wlio had defects of which they 
were unaware, and it would be very hard lines 
if they were discovered just at the end. I 
cannot conceive any other useful purpose it 
would serve. 

53.315. Wliat is the danger in having two 
examinations by two different doctors?—I 
should have thought that was fairly obvious. 
Anyone who has had much experience of 
certificates knows how troublesome that is. 
A man gets a certificate from one doctor and 
does not approve of it, and goes to another 
and gets another certificate. 

53.316. That is the case in which a person 
goes to a doctor and then to another doctor ? 
—Yes. What is to prevent that being done 
in th is case ? He gets an unfavourable opinion 
from one man and tears it up and goes to 
somebody else and gets a favourable opinion. 
By and by the Board agrees with the original 
man who gave the unfavourable opinion. 

53.317. Supposing the first examination, 
which is for the purpose of weeding out the 
obviously unfit, is conducted by one man or 
one Board, and the final examination by 
another doctor or another Board ?—1 do not 
think there would be any objection to haring 
it clone in the case of Indian candidates by 
two different Boards, provided they were 
official Boards. My objection was to certifi¬ 
cates from private practitioners, 

53.318. (.Sir Theodore Morivon.) What 
sort of recommendation should we make to 
give effect to the advice that recruits should 
receive some practical instruction in tropical 
hygiene ? Should there be lectures given at 
home ?—That is wliat I think. There should 
be some elementary text-book on the subject, 
and before going out the candidate should go 
through a course of lectures on the subject. 

53.319. You would like the probationers 
before starting to go through a short course of 
lectures?—Yes, I think it could be easily 
arranged with the St. John Ambulance Asso¬ 
ciation ; it could easily modify its course to 
make it useful for tropical hygiene. 

53.320. The two things you recommend 
are a text-book and attendance at a short course 
of lectures?—Yes. I do not propose that, they 
should be made sanitary experts, but merely 
that they should be taught personal hygiene. 

53.321. With regard to the remark that 
there had been an abnormally large amount 
of invaliding as the result of nervous break¬ 
down and neurasthenia, can any medical 
examination guardp against that, or is it the 


they examine the candidate carefully, can 1 
judge whether he is likely to be neurotic. 

53.322. Supposing they judge he is likely 
to be neurotic, but he has no specific com¬ 
plaint, do you think a Medical Board can j 
reject a man from the Service?—No, not 
unless it went with other things. I only give 
that as a second-hand opinion, and i' quite . 
agree there are the two possibilities, and the 
possibility of tlie extra neurasthenia we have* 
been getting recently may be due to the stress 
of late years. 

53.323. A good deal oE the. evidence we , 
had in India suggested that men came out 
who were weedy, neurotic, and unfit for India, 
although there was nothing specifically wrong 
with them. I want to know 7 whether a Medical 
Board can reject a man for that ?—If a man 
is obviously a weed and neurotic as* well, I 1 
think, in view of Indian conditions, jlie Board 
would be quite justified in not passing him. 

53.324. Do you think that it would do 
so, considering what human nature is?—I 
think so. 

53.325. You could heighten the standard 
by such an instruction ?—I think so. 

53.326. You suggest that it should be im¬ 
possible to play off one medical man against 
the other. How can this bo achieved in this 
imperfect world ?—It can be achieved, if you 
have your preliminary examination done by 
another body, by having an efficient Board. I 
want to eliminate the troubles that occur when 
certificates are sent up by private practitioners, 
it is extremely difficult for a family doctor in 
charge of a family when the son is sent to 
him for examination. 

53.327. A man who has been rejected by 
the Medical Board of the India Office, or who 
is not allowed to return, is always attempting 
to play off his private doctor or a doctor of 
distinction against the Medical Board, It is a 
trouble even with the Board ? —I know that, 
but 1 do not think it is as great as it used 
to be. 

53.328. (Lord Ronaldshay.) In reply to 
Mr. Sly you said you do not think it would be 
feasible to assign marks to candidates for 
health and physique. Do you think it would 
be possible to divide those, who pass the 
medical test into two or more classes, such as 
good lives and less good lives?—I think it 
would be rather an invidious distinction. 

53.329. Yon do not think it would really 
he practicable, with a view to assigning those 
who are in Class I, 30 per cent, more marks 
than those who are in Class II, ?—I honestly 
do not think so. 

53.330. (Sir 1 alcntim Chirol.) We have 
heard it stated that Indian youths, owing to 
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the conditions that prevail in India in educa¬ 
tional circles, are overstrained as compared 
with English youths of the same age, that the 
preparation for the examination is a greater 
strain to them, and that, therefore, if they are 
brought over to England foi* a period of pro¬ 
bation immediately after these- preliminary 
examinations in India, they are not in the best 
condition to derive the advantages which they 
should derive from residence in England and 
contact with Western conditions; that a later 
age is the better time for them to come, say, 
30, rather than immediately after the examina¬ 
tion at the age of 20 or 21. Do you agree 
with that idea?—I should have thought 30 
w&s extremely late. From my own experience 
•of the Indian student I should think that by 
that time he would not profit from the instruc¬ 
tion nearly so much as he would if lie were a 


younger man. I did not see these marked 
differences in physique amongst the Indian 
students I came in contact with during my 
five years in Calcutta. They were a very fine 
set of boys. 

53,331. Tiie purposes for which they 
would come over at 30 would be different- from 
those for which they would come over at 21. 
In one case it would be actual hook learning 
and examination, and hi the other it would he 
general study after they had entered the 
Service ?—I do not see any medical advantage 
in it myself, and as far as my experience has 
gone of men who have come home at the 
earlier age for medical study they have done 
extremely well. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to Wednesday next at 10.30 a.m.) 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Wednesday, 9th July 1913. 


FIFTY-SIXTH DAY. 
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The Right Hon. the Loro ISLINGTON, u.c.m.g., d.s,o. ( Chairman ) 

The Earl of Ronalds)iay, m.i 1 . 

Sir Murray Ham hick, k.c.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Mom. son, it .o.i.e.- 
Sir Valentine Cuirol. 

Maiiadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 

M. S. 1). Butler, Esq., c.v.o., o.i.e. {.Joint Secretary) 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

G-opal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., o.i.e. 
Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., u.i.i;. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 


Professor Richard Lodge, ll.d., of Edinburgh University. 


Written answers rdathi/j to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

53,332. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Edinburgh University 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, to the effect that Indian 
Civilians now come out to India too old, and 
with an insufficient knowledge of' law and 
other specialised subjects required for the 
performance of their duties, and that, in con¬ 
sequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 13 and 20, and that this should 
he followed by a period of probation of three 
years, to he spent at one or more universities, 
or at a special institution established for that 
purpose ? On the question as to whether 
Indian Civilians elected on the present system 
go out to India too old or insufficiently pre¬ 
paid, it is impossible for teachers in this 
country to give an opinion of any value. All 
that can be said on behalf of this University 
is, that the present system works extremely 
well from the academic point of view. Able 

(I d(Hl2S 


men are attracted to the Service ; they got the i 
best education which the University can give, \ 
and they are, throughout their course, in close - 
and wholesome touch with the other students of 1 
the University. Experience has conclusively 1 
shown that such students can advantageously , 
follow the normal curriculum for graduation ( 
with honours in the department where tlieir * 
special strength lies, and that they can coni- I 
pete successfully in the examination without ( 
undue straining and without seeking any I 
further teaching than that provided in the 
University classrooms. This University I 
would deprecate any lowering of the age limit " 
unless it were conclusively proved that the 
interests and the opinion of India demanded •' 
such a change. On the other hand, if the * 
suggested change were made and probationers, 1 
elected by competitive examination at the j 
school-leaving age, were sent to a university i 
for three years'-special training, it is difficult ; 
lo believe that the result would he a good one j 
Such probation ere would he an isolated and j 
special class in the university, separated from ■ 

their contemporaries ami herded together !>v I 

\ , v 1 
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their special course of study. Tt must be 
remembered that in the Scottish Universities 
there is no College system, and that association 
in. studies and in the classrooms counts for a 
good deal in University life. Still more 
unwholesome would be the sending them to 
a special institution established for the training 
of Indian Civilians. 

There are other arguments that might be 
urged against the proposed change: (n) The 
probationers elected at the age of 19, and 
confronted by an examination restricted to 
themselves and without external competition, 
would have comparatively few of the induce- 
\ ments to strenuous exertion which are sup plied 
under the present system. They would be by 
\ comparison a difficult and unsatisfactory class 
to teach, whereas at present_ the intending 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service set 
; their fellow-students a high standard. of 
industry and effort. (f>) It would be difficult 
to construct an examination for boys at the 
age of 19 which would not either give an 
undue preference to certain studies, .or, on the 
other hand, give an advantage to professional 
jj coaches as against the great secondary schools, 
j (c) The selection of probationers at such an 
i age as 19 would tend to narrow the classes 
from which they could be taken, because it is 
far easier for a boy to get assistance for a 
| University career, than it is to get anything 
like the same assistance in a secondary school, 

- It would practically limit the Indian Civil 
I Service to those whose parents can afford to 
1 semi them to a first-rate school or to employ 
j able professional teachers outside school. 

53,|$3; In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering, the age-limits far 
the Indian Civil Service examination being 
adopted, is it probable that your University 
would be willing to devise an Honours course 
of Indian studies suitable for,such probationers 


and canwing with it the University degree. 
The course of instruction would, under anysueh 
system, they anticipate, include:—(i) Law; 
(ii) the elements of one classical and one 
vernacular language ; and. (ill) Indian history, 
sociology, and economies?—If such a change 
as is suggested were adopted, the University 
of Edinburgh, which has a strong interest in 
India and the Indian Civil Service, would 
undoubtedly do its best to supply a course of 
training for probationers, either by the insti¬ 
tution of a special Honours course or in some 
other way. It is impossible at this stage to 
pledge the University to any particular 
method of meeting the demand that would be 
created. It would probably be well if the 
question becomes one of practical politics tot 
bring it before a conference of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom. 

53,334. What provision is at present 
afforded in Edinburgh University fur teaching 
(i) Law; (ii) Classical languages; (iii) Indian 
history, sociology, and economics ; and is there 
any system of tuition and supervision designed 
for Indian Civil Service probationers ?—With 
regard to equipment, the University of Edin¬ 
burgh has a fully organised faculty of Law, 
while the neighbourhood of the Court of 
Session provides convenient opportunity for 
attendance on cases. There is a Professor of 
Sanskrit, a Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Lecturers on Political Science, a Professor of 
Political Economy and a Lecturer on Economic 
History, a Lecturer on Colonial and Indian 
History. The one subject mentioned which 
is not represented on the present staff of the 
University is that of the Indian Vernaculars. 
It might be possible to remedy (bis defect, or 
it might, as lias sometimes been suggested, be 
desirable to arrange that the last year of 
probation, or part of it, should be spent in 
India. 


Professor Richard Lodge called and examined. 


53,335. [Chairman.) We are obliged to 
you for coining before us this morning to give 
us the benefit of your advice with special 
reference to the needs of the University of 
Edinburgh. You will have gathered from 
the communication made to your University 
loy the Commission 1 hat the questions, which 
we have now under our special consideration, 
are concerned with the age limits of the 
candidates, and the sufficiency of their training 
during their probationary period. We have 
had evidence before us in India which 
necessitates our inquiring from the Univer¬ 
sities in this country what effect a reduction 
of age would have on them, and what further 
facilities they would be prepared to grant 
to students to obtain a more extended training 
in the Oriental languages, classical and ver¬ 
nacular, and in law. You have been good 
enough, on behalf of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, to reply in writing with regard to the 
m special difficulties .which you see in the way 


of reducing the age for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination. Can you now tell us 
to what extent you are giving facilities in 
Edinburgh for the training of Indian Civil 
Service probationers under the present system ? 

— Under the present, system we have a Com¬ 
mittee which advises undergraduates who 
desire to compete for the Indian Civil Service 
as to the choice of subjects and as to the best 
method of studying those subjects, and that is 
really all we do specially for them. The 
training, which they require for the examina¬ 
tion at present, they obtain within the teaehiug 
fur the ordinary curriculum. As far as I 
know, there is no special training for the Civil 
Service Examination other than what may be 
suitable for the purpose in the ordinary 
teaching of the University, and our experience 
has been that that ordinary teaching is 
sufficient, given the requisite ability on the 
part of the undergraduate, to enable him to 
compete successfully under the present system. 
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We do not send up a very large number of 
candidates, probably an average of something 
like four or five per annum, but our experience 
has been that of those candidates who go 
direct, from the University very few fail to 
obtain a place in the examination, and in some 
years we have had remarkably brilliant 
successes. 

53.336. On an average, then, yon have 
been passing something like four candidates 
into the Indian Civil Service each year ? — Yes. 
Of course some of diem, if they come out very 
high, may in the end prefer an appointment 
at home, when the option has been given to 
them ; but they have nearly all regarded the 
Indian Civil Service as one of the objects for 

* which they were training. 

53.337. Could you tell ns approximately 
what number of probationers you have attached 

I to your University?• — None. 1 do not think 
we have ever had probationers. On die whole 
the feeling in Edinburgh lias been that a 
student who lias been through his whole course 
in Edinburgh, and has competed successfully 
i from Edinburgh, would be well advised to 
spend kis year of probation in another univer¬ 
sity, * in •order to gain a wider experience 
and possibly more advantageous social sur¬ 
roundings. More intercourse with his fellow- 
j students and with other probationers would 
I be obtained by going to Oxford or Cambridge. 
1 do not believe we have encouraged them to 
spend their probationary year in Edinburgh. 

53,338. What facilities do yon give for the 
study of law in the University ?— I should say 
they were admirable. We have a very well 
equipped Faculty of Law, with either Chairs 
or Lectureships in all the main departments 
of legal education. We have in Edinburgh 
the further advantage of having a Court of 
Session in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the University, which enables the student to 
supplement bis study in theoretical law by 
attending to hear cases. I do not think there 
would be any difficulty in providing, if it 
were desired, a special training in Law which 
would be advantageous to the Indian civilian. 

53,339. Is your Law School a largo one ? 
—Yes, it is the largest in Scotland. 

53,340. So that students studying law 
would not necessarily be isolated : they would 
be brought into contact with a considerable 
number of their fellow-students?' — Yes, except 
that on die whole the law students by them¬ 
selves are rather an isolated body, because the 
majority of them arc attending offices as well 
as classes in law. The classes in law are 
arranged either early in the morning or 
late in the afternoon so as to fit in with 
attendance at offices, and the result, is that, 
with their classes and offices, they have little 
' time to mix with the other students. There¬ 
fore,' with some notable exceptions, the students 
in the Faculty of Law do net bulk largely in 
the life of the University. 

53,311. Then yon think that some measure 
of isolation is inevitable in that particular 


branch of study ?- J -The law students are 
engaged in other work besides their Uni versity 
work, and tlieir hours are, therefore, rather 
different from the hours of the ordinary arts 
or science or medical students. 

53.342. When you say you have all the 
facilities for a sound training in law, have you 
the facilities for teaching the general principles 
of law as opposed to the Indian codes ?—Yes, 

I should say we had. We have a Professor of 
Public. Law and International Law and the 
Principles of Jurisprudence, and we teach them 
in addition to both Scottish Law and English 
Law and Conveyancing. 

53.343. What is the iengtl) of your Uni¬ 
versity Honours Course in Law? — Three 
years. It leads up to the B.G.L. degree, which 
is an Honours degree. 

53.344. Whit facilities does your Uni¬ 
versity give for the study of classical and 
vernacular Oriental languages? — The only 
classical Oriental language which is taught, in 
the University is Sanskrit. There is no 
teaching at the present time of the Indian 
vernaculars. That Is one reason why we 
cannot take probationers. 

53.345. In order to have probationers you 
would have to increase your teaching staff?— 
Yes, under the present system that would be 
necessary. 

53,34(1, Have you a residential system at 
Edinburgh ? — There is none provided by the 
University. There are Halls of Residence, 
which are managed by a company, on which 
the University is represented very largely, 
and which have been always on the best of 
terms with the University, but they are in no 
sense controlled by the University. 

53.347. Groups of students residing in a 
hall, but detached from the University ? — Yes, 
voluntarily residing in these halls. They 
have all their own arrangements, which are 
not submitted to or controlled by the 
University. 

53.348. 1 see that you deprecate the possi¬ 
bility of lowering the age, but I take it you 
realise the objection, which lias been put 
before^ us, to the present one year’s course, as 
being i nsufficient for the training of students in 
the particular subjects required in an Indian 
career?—Yes. I think that in my letter I 
did, as was to lie expected, represent what I 
may call the academic view, the view of the 
University, far as it has been ascertained. J 
I do not come with any mandate from die I 
University, but simply as one who knows the, { 
working of it, and who knows pretty generally * 
the views of people engaged in teaching, and 

l ean sav that from the University point of 
view we deprecate a change of age. I think, 
however, we frilly realise that, in the first ! 
place, we are not qualified to speak on the 
question of what is advantageous for India, 
and in the second place that, if there be a ; 
collision between the interests of the Uni- ,j 
versify and the interests of India, the interests | 
of the University must go ti the wail. That j 

B 2 
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does not seem to me to be disputable. There¬ 
fore on the question of the interests of India 
1 do not think the University has any right or 
power to speak with authority, and all that 
the University can do is to say that such a 
change as is proposed would not be advan¬ 
tageous to the University, but that, if it were 
made, we should he ready to see what the 
University could do to meet it. 

53.349. You probably remember men who 
passed in the earlier vears, between 1.878 and 
1891 ?—Yes. 

53.350. Looking broadly at the matter, 
would you say that they were less satisfactory 
than the present men ?—From the University 
point of view I should say that the majority 
of them were on the whole less able and less 
thoroughly trained than tire people who have 
been elected under the present system. As 
far as my judgment goes, I think the present 
system, on the whole, has drawn an abler lot 
of men, though T do not say that the older 
system did not produce a number of ex¬ 
ceptional men. The average of ability I 
believe to be higher to-day than it was in 
those days. 

53.351. With the two years’ probation ?— 
Y r es, 

53.352. Would you say that India was 
getting the picked men of the University to¬ 
day ?—I will not say the very picked men, 
but. a very high average, in ability and train¬ 
ing, of the University graduates of the present 
day. 

53.353. Is India getting men who are 
Fellows, or what is the equivalent of Fellows, 
in Scotch universities ?—Yes. My connection 
with Scotland is not so long as that of some 
others. 1 have been in Scotland now for 
nearly twenty yearn, but before that 1 was at 
Oxford, and I have kept in close touch with 
Oxford, so that when I speak of my experience 
it represents both Scotland and Oxford, My 
impressions are based upon both. 

53.354. Why are so many of the successful 
candidates preferring the Home Civil Service 
to-day to the Indian Civil Service?—I have 
been very much surprised and rather disap¬ 
pointed at It in many ways. There seems to 
me to he a growth of stay-at-homeuess, which 
is certainly unusual in Scotland, which has 
always had tlie reputation of sending people 
ail over the world, and which dues so still in 
other classes. Undoubtedly I think the ten¬ 
dency of a university education, and perhaps 
the raising of the age, lias been to strengthen 
the home ties and the desire to stay at home. 
I do not know any other grounds than those. 

53.355. Assuming that more law has to be 
taught, and more Oriental languages, classical 
and vernacular, would you say that a one year’s 
probation is sufficient ?—I do not think I 
could speak with any authority ou that, 
subject. I have not had sufficient to do with 
probationers to knoiv the amount of work they 
have to do. f 


53,350. Would you agree with those who 
say that, if there is to be a change of age. the 
change that would make the least disturbance 
would be that to the school-leaving age, as 
distinguished from any intermediate age?- I 
have not had tlie opportunity of consulting 
my colleagues on this point, but speaking as i 
an individual 1 should say that from tlie Uni¬ 
versity point of view the change to the school- 
leaving age would be the best change, and 
that nothing could be worse from the point of 
view of the University I hap taking men, SO tea 
speak, in the middle of their course. 

53.357. Would you say that a three years’ 

probation with a degree is academically pre¬ 
ferable to a two or one year’s probat ion wit li¬ 
nn t. a degree V—Certainly. * 

53.358. 1 should like to ask your opinion 
on certain suggestions that have been made to 
us by witnesses in India in regard to the 
establishment of a separate institution for the 
training of Indian Civil Servants?—On that 
point I have a very strong opinion which is 
wholly adverse to that proposal. I remember 
the time when Indian engineering students 
were trained at Coopers Hill, and that lias 
been abandoned, and the Engineering Service 
now seeks its probationers from tlie I'niver- 
sities. i remember when tlie Forest Service 
was trained at Coopers Ilill, and that has 
been abandoned. Then they were grouped 
together at Oxford, and that was abandoned, 
and Cambridge and Edinburgh were put on 
the same level. 1 think the whole tendency 
in past history has been against separate and 
isolated education, and in favour of mixing 
the future Civil Servants of India with the 
ordinary youth of the country. 

53.359. Do you know the reasons why the 
institutions you mention were abandoned ?— 

I do not know them authoritatively. 

53.360. What should you say were the 
weaknesses that brought about their down¬ 
fall?—There may have been financial or other 
reasons at the bottom of some of the changes, 
but what 1 think has been gained has been 
tlie wider experience and the wider inter- 
eourse in the larger institutions, as compared 
with tlie cramped and isolated training pro¬ 
vided in tlie special institution. 

53.361. You regard that wider atmosphere 
as an integral part of the training of an Indian 
Civil Service probationer?—I do. I regard it 
as of vital importance. 

53.362. Have you any system at your 
University of scholarships for young men from 
the Secondary Schools?—Yes. In Scotland 
they are called bursaries, and we have a large 
number of them, so large a number that very 
few students of really noteworthy ability who 
need pecuniary assistance at the University 
fail to obtain them. They are not so large in 
amount as a rule as the Scholarships at Oxford 
or Cambridge, but then of course the expenses 
of University life are smaller in Scotland. 

53.363. If an examination framed on the 
lines of the examinations for scholarships or 
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bursaries were introduced for the Indian Civil 
Service would not that meet some of the diffi¬ 
culties ? — As I. said in my written answers, 1 
think it is quite possible to frame an examina¬ 
tion on the lines either of Scholarships in the 
i Soutli, or oE Bursaries in the North, which 
would be a fairly satisfactory examination, but 
I am bound to say I think there are defects 
j in it. The point I would like to make is this, 

I that as long as the Secondary Schools almost 
necessarily make their main subjects Classics 
aifd Mathematics there are always a number 
of boys, with real ability, but whose ability 
j does not lie specially along those lines, who 

• come to the front afterwards in the University. 
Such boys are more successful in the end 
% specialising on such subjects as history, 

• economics, and so on, which enter into the 
I University, but not into (the school curriculum. 

They now have a chance of getting into the 
: Service, but they would have comparatively 
little chance of doing so by an examination 
moulded upon the. ordinary school curriculum, 

. which is mainly classical and mathematical. 

53.364. Would that difficulty be avoided 

; by options ?—I f you avoid it by options, unless 
I you cap accompany such an arrangement by 
5 some safeguards of an artificial character, I 
j am afraid t-liat these would play into the 
:■ hands of special preparation as opposed to the 
| ordinary school preparation. If you introduce 
t options for some of these subjects, like’history, 
which are not taught to the same extent at 
school, you would find that boys weTe with¬ 
drawn from school to undergo a special prepara- 
| l ion, and that 1 think is to be deprecated. That 
, is the defect. Apart from that defect I think 
j you could obtain very good material by such 
« an examination, and of course at that age, 19 
[ or so, the prospect of obtaining pecuniary 
ji assistance rather larger perhaps than that 
1 otherwise open to them would attract hoys, 

• and possibly attract parents still more. 

53.365. Are the classes of subjects, 
especially those to which you have referred, 
the same in the Secondary Schools as they are 
in the larger Public Schools, or is there a 
different range of subjects as between the two 
groups of schools? — 1 should think they were 
very much the same. Of course there are 
certain differences between Scottish Secondary 
Schools and the majority of the English Public 
Schools, in that the Mathematics are rather 
better and the Classics not quite so good. 

53.366. So t hat a boy coining up from one 
of the bigger schools, and a boy coming up 
from I he Secondary Schools, would be on 
much the same ground ? — We do not get hoys 
from the bigger Public Schools. They go 
mostly to the English Universities. We do 
get them, but not the best. 

53.367. Do they succeed when they come ? 
— f should not say they did so well in the 
main as the boys from the big Secondary 
Schools like George Watson’s College and 
Daniel Stewart’s College, the large Day Schools 
of Scotland. 
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53,368. Is this due to the fact that the 
Bursary Examinations are framed to suit the 
courses in vogue in the big Secondary Schools, 
and are not so appropriate for the Public 
Schools ?—I should say that the schools which 
are in the habit of sending up their best boys 
for the Scotch Bursaries do make their 
training suit this particular examination, 
whereas the big Public Schools, whose main 
aim is to get scholarships at (Oxford or 
Cambridge, rather direct their attention to 
that purpose, which is not so suitable for 
success in the wider examination which is 
held for Bursaries. The Bursaries Examina¬ 
tion is a wider examination than that for 
Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, which, 
are mostly specialised competitions, either in 
classics, mathematics, or science. They do 
not cover nearly so much ground. 

_ 53,369. But it would not be beyond the 
wisdom ol man to devise an examination 
which would get over these difficulties?—! 
think there would be this dilemma. If you 
had a narrow and restricted system of options 
—and I suppose there would be some options— 
which would suit, the schools, you would get 
the best boys from the schools ; if you had a 
wider system of options which would suit the 
coaches it would not suit the schools. But the 
narrower system which would suit the schools 
would have the effect of excluding those boys 
whose interest lies in the subjects which are 
less prominent in the school curriculum than 
others, and who get their chance at the 
Universities, a chance which they have not for 
the most part had at schools. " I would noc 
like to say that the wisdom of a body which 
took the matter up might not devise a 
suitable examination, but I do think there are 
very great difficulties in the way, and that it 
would not be at all an easy thing to do. 

53.370. {Sir Murray flammick.) At what 
age do the boys generally go to the Univer¬ 
sities in Scotland and at what age do they take 
their degrees ?—1 should say that the average 
age of entering Edinburgh is about 18, 
and a young man if he took the ordinarvPass 
Degree would take it a( 21 or 22 and the j 
Honours Degree not earlier than 22. The' 
J Ion GUI's curriculum in the great majority of 
cases is a four years’ business. 

53.371. Suppose the age for the open 

competition was fixed at from 21 to 22 
would the students have an opportunity of 
taking their degree at the Umvei’sity of 
Edinburgh and then going in for the ex¬ 
amination ? 1 can only speak ol the jn'esent 

examination, 11 tire examination were altered 
1 cannot say what would happen. Given an 
examination like the present one their dunces 
of success would be very much smaller than 
they are now, and the temptation to neglect 
their special University curriculum in order to 
prepare for this outside examination would bn 
enormously increased. This matter of a slight 
diminution of age has been considered lov 
Jltfi University in eon junction with the Civil 
Sufi 
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Service Commission, and tie feeling in the 
University was unanimous and strong against 
the age of 21 or 22. 

53.372. Thirty or 35 years ago, when I 
entered the Service, numbers of men came up 
from Scotland and the examination pen was 
at the age of 21. The conditions of Scottish 
education must have altered consuleiably since 
then ?—The average age of entry has gone up 
considerably since then. The great change 
has been the introduction of a pieliiumaiy 
examination. In the old days' there was 
practically no preliminary examination, _ so 
that anybody could coine to the IJiiivepit\, 
but now there is what is admitted to be the 
stillest preliminary examination ol any Uni¬ 
versity system, and the result is that a longer 
time is spent in the Secondary Schools and the 
entry into the Universities is later.. The position 
of the Scottish Universities in this matter has 
completely changed since your day. 

53.373. You have a fair knowledge, 1 
suppose, of men who have passed ? Yes. 

53.374. In talking to a candidate a few 
days ago he told me that the effect of the 
present examination was so exhausting that 
practically for six months of the year of 
probation he could do nothing. Have you 
anv knowledge of that as regards the can¬ 
didates you have known, as to whether this 
examination does take it out of them so that 
they are unable to put to good use the one 
year’s probation which they have?—I think 
the hardy Scottish student, who is capable of 
a great amount of work, has not suffered in 
this way, but 1 am bound to say that if the 
age were put at the school age one of the 
arguments against it would lie that at that 
age the competitive examination would be ol 
a'very exhausting character, and probably the 
fast; year of probation would be spent in the 
process of recovery. 

53.375. The gentleman who spoke to me 
was a Scotsman who came, I think, from 
your University?—We must have been rather 
hard on him. 

53.376. (Sir Valentine Ghirol.) You say 
that your School of Law at Edinburgh affords 
abundant opportunities for legal studies, and 
i presume that means with reference _ to 
Scottish and English Law and not Indian 
Law ?—We have no special arrangement with 
regard to Indian Law, 

53.377. (Mr. Abdnv llahim.) We there 
many Indian students in your University?- 
A large number. 

53.378. Wlial degrees do they go in for? 
—The great majority are medical students, 
but. there are now a considerable number of 
students taking the Arts Degree and the 
Science Degree. 

53.379. Do any Indian students take 
your Law Degree?-—Very few, but a number 
of them take Law classes within their Arts 
Degree, There are options within the Arts 
Degree, and Law subjects such as Homan Law 
and Public LaWenter into the Arts Degree. 


and several of the Indian students take the 
Law subjects for Arts. 

53.380. You have no facilities at all for 
teaching Hindu or Muhammadan Law ?—Ho. 

53.381. Is the Scottish Faculty of Ad¬ 
vocates a special Faculty of your own ?—Yes. 

53.382. Admission to that is by special < 
examination held in Scotland ?—Yes. 

53.383. Is that an examination held in 
Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

53.384. Do you know how it compares 
with the examination here in the Inns of 
Court ?—No, but I should think it was very 
much about the same. 

53.385. Have you in Scotland a system of 

studying in Barristers’ chambers?—No. J. 

think the majority of budding Advocates go 
to Solicitors’ ollices for a time. There are 
really no Barristers’ chambers in Edinburgh 
in the sense that there are Barristers’ chambers < 
in London, because the old tradition in Scot¬ 
land is that every Advocate’s chamber is his 
private house, and it is there he has his 
consultations and so on. 

53.386. Has he no pupils ?—T would not 
like to say. 1 am not familiar with tile details 
of the legal system. There may be something 
of the sort, blit I do not think it is so 
systematic as in England. 

53.387. I understand the advocates go to 
Solicitor^’ chambers to learn such things as 
conveyancing and drafting?—Yes. 

53.388. Are the students required to 
attend courts and take notes of cases?—Not 
within the University, but it would be possible 
to make such an arrangement if that were 
desired. 1 really speak under correction with 
regard to the Law, as I am not a member of 
the Faculty of Law, nor familiar with, all its 
workings. 

53.389. Do the Indian students find any 
special difficulty in getting on with their 
fellow Scottish students ?—That is a very 
difficult question to answer, i. do not know 
that 1 should like to have what I should say 
on this subject reported, because this is rather 
an intimate academic question. I do not like 
to speak about the internal arrangements of 
my University in public. 

53.390. In that case 1 do not want to 
press the question ? : —1 am quite willing to 
answer lhe question, bul I have some rebietance, 
so to speak, to answering it in a public way. 

53.391. [Chairman.) i think the question 
might be asked in private at the end of the 
witness’s public examination? — ! should be 
pleased to deal with the matter in that way. 

53,39". (Mr Madge.) Some of the opinions 
you have been good enough to give us are 
based on the probability that there may be a 
strong preference for reducing the age to a 
lower one, and 1 gather from what you have 
told us this morning that you would do that in 
deference to Indian experience. But elimina¬ 
ting that factor from the equation, would your 
own frank opinion be in favour of or against 
any reduction to a lower age ?•—The opinion 
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of the Uni versity from the point of view of the 
University is opposed to a reduction in age. 
Our opinion is that the present system has 
brought the Indian Civil Service Examination 
and the University system into the greatest 
possible harmony, and produced no conflict 
between them ip Scotland, and we regard that 
as a very great advantage. 

53.393. You think that they have had a 
better class of civilians in recent years than 
formerly, and you also think that at a lower 
rtge a young man is not qualified to judge of 
what his future career should be?—That is so. 

53.394. As regards the alleged defects of 
the classical and mathematical education, are 
not some ol' those defects considerably miti¬ 
gated by the comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion into the George Watson School and other 
academies of a Science course ? — Yes. ! think 
in the big Scottish schools the specialisation 
in classics and mathematics is not so great as 
in English public schools, but still there 
remains my original objection that even in 
these schools there is not, from my point of 
view, and 1 think cannot be, the stress laid 
upon these subjects, which are of great value 
for people such as Indian civilians, subjects 
like lilsto*y and economics, and the people 
who may excel in those subjects do not get a 
chance of showing their excellence even in the 
curriculum of such schools as George Watson's 
and Daniel Stewart's. 

53.395. The disadvantage under which 
they laboured formerly has not been entirely 
removed V — I do not say it is a disadvantage. 
1 say that from the point of view of the Indian 
Civil Service, by taking the boys from school 
you would lose a certain number of people 
who would get in under the present system 
on their academic course, but who would not 
get in on their school course. 

53.396. As regards the advantages of 
residential universities, how far do you think 
the present arrangement of a common hall 
such as you have mentioned makes tip for the 
advantages of residence in Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, having regard to the fact that, you say, 
some of the Scottish Universities have sent 
some most successful civilians into Lidia of 
recent years ? — I do not think that these resi¬ 
dences ol' which T spoke, which are purely 
optional residences, have done as much for 
the University as the institution of the Uni¬ 
versity Union, a large club which is open to 
ull students, and which is an extremely well- 
managed institution, to which the great 
majority of students belong, including Indian 
students. 1 think that that I *nion, which 
touches a wider number of students than the 
halls of residence, has largely mitigated some 
of the disadvantages caused by living in 
lodgings and not meeting sufficiently with 
their fellow-students. The Scottish student 
has also another organisation called the 
Students' Representative Council. It is a 
statutory body, and considers all questions in 
which students’ interests are involved, and it 

. also provides a valuable training for those 


students who rise to the top amongst their 
fellows. The Students’ Union and the Stu¬ 
dents 5 Representative Council have done a 
good deal to minimise the disadvantages 
arising from a i ion-residential system. 

53.397. Is there not a sort of embryonic 
union in Edinburgh University which might 
he screwed up to greater efficiency In the 
direction of the Oxford Union? — We have a 
union which is very much bigger than the 
Oxford 1 nion and far more highly organised. 
The University Union in Edinburgh is, 1 ven¬ 
ture to say, far and away the largest, most 
highly organised, and the most efficient uni¬ 
versity union in any university in the United 
Kingdom. It lias done a great deal to mini¬ 
mise the alleged defects arising from, the 
non-residential svstem. 

53.398. [Mr. Sly . J Do the students in the 
Edinburgh University who at the present 
time go up for the Indian Civil Service open 
competitive examination go up as a mle direct 
from the University or do they have any 
special coaclung or cramming elsewhere?— 
The great majority go direct from the 
University. It is a very exceptional thing for 
any special preparation to be resorted to. 

53.399. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence that the curriculum, of the examina¬ 
tion at the present time is designed, unduly 
favourably perhaps, for the Honours’ Course in 
Oxford and Cambridge rather than for that 
of other universities. Has the Edinburgh 
University any opinion on that subject? — In 
view of the facts I have stater!, namely, that of 
the students who are sent up a comparatively 
negligible proportion fail in the examination, 
it is impossible for me to support that con¬ 
tention. I am bound to say that f think the 
present system with its wider options has 
suited the University of Edinburgh extremely 
wel I. 

53.400. Then we have had another criticism 
levelled against the present examination, to the 
effect that if is much more a test of memory 
than of real thinking powers as compared with 
the Final Honours Examination at the univer¬ 
sities. Can you tell us from your experience 
whether that is the case or not? It is said 
that it is more on the lines of a High School 
Leaving Examination than on the lines of 
a Final Honours School Examination ol' the 
University ?— So far as that can be said— I 
would not like to say whether it could or 
could not — it seems to me an inevitable result 
of a system of numerical marking. In the 
Honours School in the University marks are 
given by general impression of merit rather 
than by numbers, and undoubtedly the 
tendency of numerical marking is to exaggerate 
the importance of knowledge as compared 
with style or arrangement or any other great 
merit, in the examination. Whereas if you 
mark, as in the Honours School you do,'by 
classes, A, B, C, &c., with various symbols, 
plus and minus, you mark on general stylo 
and general ability to a larger extent than you 
do in numerical marking. : 
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53.401. So far as tlie question papers 
are concerned you see no great difference ? 

I> should sav the questions set. are practically 
identical in character with those which, are. 
set. in the Honours Examination in the Univer¬ 
sity, and as a rule the examiners arc rnen of 
experience in Honours Examination and there¬ 
fore naturally adopt the same style of question. 

53.402. Yon have given us an opinion to 
the effect that intellectually the candidates 
that succeed in the Indian Civil Service at the 
present time are in your opinion superior to 
those that succeeded under the younger age 
period. In order to be quite clear about 
yotir opinion, 1 wish to know whether, in 
making that comparison, you have taken into 
full consideration the difference of age between 
the candidates. You cannot expect a boy of 
17 to reach the same intellectual standard as 
a man of 22 ?—You must understand that my 
opportunities of forming this opinion are based 
upon a comparatively small number of in¬ 
dividuals, people with whom 1 have come in 
contact in their training, but so far as I have 
made that comparison, which I adhere to, 1 
have taken fully into account the difference 
in the conditions under which they were 
chosen. 

53.403. Did yon have experience at Oxford 
of the successful candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service at the younger age, at the time 
they left the University as well as at the time 
they went into it ?—Yes. 

53.404. And when they left the U Diversity 
you still adhere to the opinion that they were 
not equal to the men of the present day? 
—Yes, on the average. I can remember 
exceptions. 

53.405. One of the criticisms that we have 
heard against the present system is that it 
results in sending to India a certain number 
of men with no real desire to make them life 
career in that country, men who have gone up 
for the examination for the main purpose of 
getting into the Home Civil Service, but not 
succeeding in getting such an appointment, 
go to India simply as a means of livelihood. 
From your experience could you say whether 
that is really the case or not ?—I should think 
it was the case with some, but 1 should not. 
think it was the case with all. I liave known 
candidates who have put India above the 
Home appointment. 

53.406. You have told us about the three 
years’ Honours Degree in Law at the University. 
Does that course occupy the full time of the 
student, or could he combine with that Honours 
course a course of special instruction in Indian 
subjects which it might be desirable for pro¬ 
bationers to learn ?—If I answer that question 
you must allow for the fact that I am not a 
member of the Faculty of Law, and am there¬ 
fore not so familiar with the education in 
those subjects as I am with the Arts Faculty. 
Speaking without any real authority I should 
be inclined to I say there was time, simply 
because so many of these students are engaged 
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in office work, and the students who are not 
engaged in office work would have time to 
devote to other subjects to a limited extent. 

53.407. Perhaps more particularly the . 
Indian Civil Service probationers, who would 
be presumably more or less picked men 
intellectually when they started ?—I should 
t hink so. 

53.408. If it is decided that Indian Civil 
Service probationers should undergo a three 
years’ course of probation at approved Uni¬ 
versities, I do not think you, on behalf of 
the Edinburgh University, expressed any 
opinion as to whether it would be possible 
for the University to confer- an Honours 
Degree upon the results of an examina¬ 
tion held at the end of that times years’ 
course by the Civil Service Commissioners, or 
whether it would be possible to frame any 
Joint Examination Board that would be* 
acceptable to the University?—That is a 
point which I have not had the opportunity 
of submitting to any representative body of 
the University, and therefore 1 can only state 
what my opinion is. My opinion is that the 
University of Edinburgh would nolr object to 
the organisation of an Honours School in Indian 
studies in which the examination was com¬ 
mon to all the approved Universities; bull 
am inclined to think that such an examination 
should be conducted by a Joint Board repre¬ 
senting the approved Universities rather than 
by a wholly outside body such as the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 1 think if such a 
Board were created the University of Edin¬ 
burgh would be willing to confer its Honours 
Degree on the result of an examination not 
conducted solely by the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

53.409. (Mr. Gokhale.) Do you get any 
Indian students at Edinburgh who read for 
the Indian Civil Service?—1 do not think we 
have had any within iny knowledge. 

53.410. You have told us you have had 
experience of both Oxford and Edinburgh; 
can you express any opinion as to which 
system of education, that at Oxford or that at 
Edinburgh, provides the better training ground 
for men who have to serve in the Indian Civil 
Service?—That is a very difficult question. 

Oil the whole I should he inclined to say that 
there are differences, but that the advantage 
is not wholly on either side, that Oxford lias 
advantages and that Edinburgh has advan¬ 
tages. Looking at them on the whole 1 should 
be reluctant to give an unmixed and un¬ 
qualified superiority to either University for 
tlie purpose. I think 1 should be disloyal to 
both of them to put one above the other. I 
will put it in this way. Oxford has the 
advantage of a collegiate system, and the 
collegiate system, with which I am very 
familiar, has, I think, very great advantages, 
but undoubtedly it tends in modern times to 
diminish independence. The system of college 
tutoring tends, to put an undergraduate under 
rather excessive guidance. The Scottish 
University system has the very great merit of 
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encouraging greater independence on the part 
of students. There is not the same individual 
attention given to each student; there is not 
the machinery for giving it. The absence of 
that individual attention, while it may result 
in possibly less progress towards the given 
end of the examination, yet on the whole is 
advantageous from the point of view of 
character. I think that is the compensation 
in the Scottish system, in a large measure, 
, combined with these other institutions which 
tend to bring the whole University together, 
like the Union and the Students 1 Representa¬ 
tive Council, as against the College system, 
which tends to break the University up into 
self-sufficient groups. On those grounds, 
which I could develop, 1 am inclined to think 
tiiat although there are disadvantages in the 
Scottish system there are, on the other hand, 
compensating advantages. If the system 
sketched out in the letter from the Royal 
Commission were adopted, namely a three 
years’ probationary course at an approved 
l diversity, and if the University of Edinburgh 
were an approved University, I think it would 
be possible to organise within the University 
of Edinburgh something of the nature of a 
collegiate institution. Although we have not 
a residential system now, there is no reason 
why we should do without it for all time, and 
it might be possible for us to have for such 
probationers, and other students willing to 
take advantage of it, a residential system 
under University supervision side by side 
with the non-residential system, which is the 
normal system of the Scottish Universities. 
It is not impossible to develop that, in which 
case you might increase the advantages of 
Edinburgh by adding some of those of the 
collegiate system. 

53.411. (Mr. Chauhal.) In giving your 
grounds for not approving of a special insti¬ 
tution fur probationers, you instanced the 
abolition of Cooper's Hill College and the 
Forest Institution attached to it, and you 
seemed to be of the opinion that the change 
has been for the good. Do you say that from 
your experience of the men who have been 
serving in India under the two different 
systems ?—From my experience of the men 
before they went out to India in both cases. 

53.412. But supposing the Indian Civil 
Servants have their three years’ course at a 
University after an examination for such 
special subjects as are required in India, and 
they all live in a special institution where 
they, get instruction in subjects which are 
required for India, what would be the possible 
objection to an institution at that stage where 
all the future servants who have to serve in 
the same country would live together and 
come to know each other and study subjects 
which are only.of peculiar interest in respect 
to the Service in India, 1116,7 having had pre¬ 
viously all the advantages of a University ?— 

1 believe in the educational advantage of 
mixing at that impressionable age with men 
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who are looking forward to other occupations I 
in life, and there is a narrowing effect in i 
being associated only with people who are 
engaged in precisely the same studies and 
have the same future before them. It is I 
really because I believe that a student gets a 
greater training from bis fellows than he does ■ 
solely from Ids teachers. 

53.413. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Can a man 
take the Indian Civil Service examination on a 
single honours course at Edinburgh, or does 
he have to take two ?—He generally takes two, j 
or ii he only takes one lie generally takes a 
number of other classes afterwards. That is ] 
why.the later age is of so great an advantage, 

53.414. Does lie read for those privately, or J 
is he able to get the teaching from the Uni- f 
versity ?—He can get the teaching for all he f 
wants in the University, 

53.415. Even though lie does not attend 
.another course ?—Even though he 'does not 
take an honours school he can go to classes 
without necessarily taking the examination. 
The student has a perfectly free choice of 
classes within the University. 

53.416. Because they are University lec¬ 
tures and not college lectures ?—Yes. 

53.417. You said you thought it would be 
possible to devise an examination at the lower 
age which would be closely related to the 
normal work of the schools, Could you 
indicate to us what sort of examination that 
would be for Scotland ?—The examination to 
which I alluded as suiting the schools is an 
examination like our bursary examination, for 
which anybody can get the regulations in the 
calendar. 

53.418. Your bursary examination is not 
so specialised as the scholarship examination ? 
—No. 

53.419. For a bursary a man offers two or 
three subjects ?—Three or four subjects. I 
will undertake to send you the regulations. 

53.420. An examination similar to your 
bursary examination probably would not suit 
the normal work of an English school ?—Not 
so well. 

53.421. Would it suit it at all ?—As I say, 
vve have no experience, because the best 
English schoolboys do not come for our 
bursary examination. They are prepared for 
the more specialised examination for a scholar¬ 
ship at the English Universities. But apart 
from that special examination for scholarships, 
there is nothing in the bursary examination 
which should disqualify an English schoolboy, 
and there is nothing in the subjects there 
which could not be adequately taught in an 
English school if that examination were 
regarded as the object lor which the boys 
were being trained, 

53.422. That would mean a dislocation of 
the normal work of the English schools, would 
it not ?—It is quite obvious to me that if yon 
had such a general examination you could not | 
train on just the same lines the boys who were 
going in for specialised scholarships and the i 
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boys going in for u wider examination. 1 he 
schools would have the machinery for training 
Both, but it would require an adjustment of 
tire machinery. 

53.423. If yon based your examination 
upon the Oxford an d Cambridge scholarships 
you would interfere with the working .of tlie 
Scottish schools?—Certainly. I think to a 
greater extent than you would interfere with 
the English schools by adopting the examina¬ 
tion on our lines. 

53.424. {Lord Ronaldshay.) There are just 
two points I want to clear up with regard to 
the arguments you advanced against reducing 
the age limit for the examination. One of the 
arguments you suggest is that probationers 
selected at the age of 19 and confronted by 
an examination restricted to themselves and 
without external competition, would have 
comparatively few of the inducements to 
strenuous' exertion which are supplied under, 
the present system. Are you referring there 
to what is now known as the Final examination 
wliich takes place at the end of the period of 
probation ?—No. 1 am referring to any sys¬ 
tem of examination which might be created if 
the change sketched out in the letter to us 
were carried out. 

53.425. Tf they passed their competitive 
examination at the age of 19 do you mean that 
then they would have little inducement to 
make an effort after 19, during the period of 
probation?—That is my point. You would 
have those three years spent very much less 
strenuously at the university than those years 
at the university are spent under the present 
system. 

53.426. But supposing that the examina¬ 
tion at the end of the period of probation were 
made very much stricter than it is at the 
present time, and supposing that a man’s 
position in the Indian Civil Service depended 
very largely upon the position which he occu¬ 
pied in that Final examination, do you think 
your argument. wouM then he met?—1 think 
you might make artificial inducements which 
might counteract the natural tendency to 
which I alluded, but my point is that if you 
have elected hoys at 19, after a stiff and rather 
exhausting competitive examination, and then 
send them up to the university with an 
examination in prospect three years hence— 
1 do not care how stiff it is, whether it is an 
Honours examination, or even what depends 
upon it, or even if it is competitive—what 1 

; say is that for the first year or so there will 
be a great slackening of effort on the part of a 
number of them. They will not, at that age, 
realise perhaps all the importance of this final 
examination. So far as you wish to counter¬ 
balance that you would have to introduce 
safeguards which, 1 admit, can he introduced. 
You would almost certainly have to have some 
sort of examination before the final one. But 
without those safeguards I do think there 
Would he a very fjreat relaxation and that 
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there would be difficulty in keeping these 
people up to the mark. 

53.427. Another argument you advanced is 
this : “ The selection of probationers at such 
“ ail age as 19 would tern I to narrow the 
“ classes from which they could be taken,” 
We have had a good deal of evidence which 
points to an opposite conclusion. It, has been 
suggested, to us that parents under the present 
system in many instances cannot.afford to pay 
for so long an education as is required when 
the examination is held at so late an age as 22 ' 
to 24, as is the ease at the present time, and 
therefore, if the examination is at a consider¬ 
ably younger age you will have a much larger 
field to draw from. Had you considered that 
particular aspect when you suggested this?- * 
1 am speaking for a Scottish university, and 1 
for a Scottish university that argument does 
not apply at all. As 1 say, the pecuniary 
assistance in a Scottish university is ample. 
The expenditure is small, and the tradition of 
sending promising boys to the university is 
very strong in Scotland, and nobody, ! think, , 
is kept out of the Universities of Scotland • 
on pecuniary grounds. Then them is the 
Carnegie Trust by which poorer boys t can, get 
their fees paid, and a number of them live at I 
home. 1 do not think that argument as to the 
increased cost of education under the present 
system applies to the Scottish Universities at 
all, whereas I do think that if you want a 
highly specialised secondary education or its 
substitute you can only get it at institutions 
which are rather expensive, and that the 
means of getting assistance at such institutions 
are very much smaller. 

53.428. The probationers would receive pay¬ 
ment from the Government?—Undoubtedly. 

I quite see the attraction to the boy and his 
parents. 

(The following evidence of the witness was 
taken in camera.) 

53.429. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) What 1 asked 
you during my examination was whether any 
difficulties bad arisen between the Indian 
students at the Universities and the Scottish 
students ?—If the white students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh were purely Scottish I 
do not think there would be any serious 
difficulty at all; but the University of Edin¬ 
burgh draws its students from alt parts of the 
Empire, and especially from the Colonies of 
Australia and South Africa,and the difficulties 
which have arisen in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh have been largely the result of the 
hostility on colour ground of the white Colonial 
students, and not of the native Scottish students. 
The while Colonial students are rather an 
influential body ; they are rather athletic, and 
some of them are well-to-do as compared with 
the other students, and they have tended in this 
matter to influence the Scottish students in a 
way in which 1 think they would not have 
been influenced otherwise. The result lias I 
been that there have been difficulties between j 
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white students and Indian students, and I 
attribute tliat, as I say, mainly to the influence 
of the students from Colonies where the colour 
prejudice is strong, and uot to the natural 
impulse of the Scottish student, who, I think, 
is perfectly friendly to the Indian student if 
left to himseli. 

53,430. These difficulties are of recent 
growth, are they not ? — Partly, because I 
think the number of Indiau students has con¬ 
siderably increased of late years. The result 
has been that the Indian students now have 
what they call a Habitation or Club of their 
own, apart from the Students’ Union, and 
1 think that may be a bad thing for the 
University, because it may tend to isolate the 
Indian students from the other students, 
whereas membership of the Union tended to 
bring them together. I am bound to say that 
this prejudice fluctuates, because from time to 
time in the University Union we have had an 
Indian student elected on to the Committee of 
the Union, and he has always been very well 
received by his colleagues. As one of the 
senior staff 1 am a member of the Committee, 
and I*have been struck by the fact that these 
occasional Indian students elected to the com¬ 
mittee of management have been thoroughly 
well received by their colleagues. Outside the 
Committee there have been difficulties which 
have mainly arisen within the Union, which 
is where students associate most. 

53.431. They are freely admitted into the 
Union? — They are perfectly freely admitted 
to the Union, and the majority of them belong 
to it, I think, on the whole, possibly the 
difficulties are diminishing, but I cannot deny 
that they have existed. I do not think the 
Scottish students have any but friendly 
feelings. 

53.432. (Chairman.) How many Indians 
have you among your students on the average 
each year? — From 200 to 250. 


53.433. Do yon mean by “ difficulty ” that 
there is a general avoidance of the Indians on 
the part of the Europeans, and that they group 
themselves into isolated sections? — Un¬ 
doubtedly on the part of the South African 
and Australian students there is a strong 
antagonism. In the smaller reading rooms 
of the Union if an Indian student comes in 
you may see certain other students walk out. 

53.434. Apparently the Colonial influence 
in the University of Edinburgh is a very 
powerful one ?—Quite a power!id one. They 
have undoubtedly a very considerable influence 
in the University, They stick together. 

53.435. They dominate the Scottish in¬ 
fluence? — To some extent. They are promi¬ 
nent in games, and, as a rule, have a good 
deal of money, and those things have given 
them a considerable amount of influence. 

53.436. Is any effort being made in tire 
university to reduce this difficulty? — Yes, not 
officially, because it is not easy to deal with it 
officially, hut socially there is a body called 
the Victoria League, which organises recep¬ 
tions and so on. There has been a good 
deal of effort, rather sporadic and not alto¬ 
gether successful, to try and bridge over the 
differences amongst students and to bring the 
Indian students into closer intercourse socially 
with the citizens of Edinburgh as well as with 
the other students. If that is done well and 
with sufficient tact it is very successful, hut 
occasionally it may have conveyed the impres¬ 
sion of patronage. It all depends on the way 
in which it has been done. Some people have 
done it well and some people have not done it 
well. 

53.437. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) i take it 
yon attribute the growth of tins feeling almost 
exclusively to the influence of a certain sec¬ 
tion of white students. You do not hold the 
Indiaus themselves in any way responsible for 
the feeling ? — No, not at all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Da. T. Herbert Wakren, d.c.l President, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
called and examined in camera. 


; >3,438. (Chairman.) We have been hear¬ 
ing from the previous witness in private what 
he lias observed to he the relations between 
European and Indian students in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and to save having to 
clear the room a second time, i will ask you your 
opinion on the same subject, in so far as it affects 
the University of Oxford, before we take your 
evidence in public. It isun importantniafter, 
and we should like W have a frank opinion 
from you on the subject ?—I have not had any 
personal experience in my own college on 
this question because we have never had a 
student from India in my college. I have 
never had what 1 should call a reallv very 
strong application, the vast majority of appli¬ 
cations to me having been applications of men 


* For the written evidence of Dr. Warren ride 
Appendix No, III, ' m ' 


coming at the last moment, sometimes after 
the term had begun, and with no very special 
credentials, or with credentials of which 1 
could not assess the value, or they have been 
persons wishing lo migrate from, the don- 
collegiate, body or Cambridge. A very large 
number join the non-collegiate body, and then 
want to go on to a college, and we do not take 
members from a non-collegiate body unless 
they are elected, to some Scholarship or Exhi¬ 
bition, or unless there is some very special 
reason. We do not, too, as a rule, take persons 
who have already been at Cambridge, espe¬ 
cially if they have been a long time at Cam¬ 
bridge, because we do not think it really is 
quite a fair- representation to the world that 
when a man has been two years at Cambridge 
and comes and finishes off at Oxford he should 
be called an Oxford man. , Of course wo have 
nothing against Cambridge. From what I 
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beard when I was Vice-Chancellor, which I was 
from 1906 to 1910, and from what ( have been 
told by friends in other colleges, there has been 
some trouble. Two cases in particular came 
before me as Vice-Chancellor, one a very trouble¬ 
some case and the other a somewhat absurd one, 
.My impression ts that nowadays the Indian 
students very seldom take high honours. In 
all my experience I can hardiy recollect any 
Indian student standing out as conspicuous in 
the honours list, or as a man of very dis¬ 
tinct intellect, since perhaps quite early times. 
My impression is that, if they succeed at 
Oxford, they are rather disappointed when 
they go away, but the majority of them do not 
succeed socially, and then they think they are 
being cold-shouldered, and they become rather 
unhappy and congregate together very much. 
A distinguished and able man, Mr. Burrows, 
has been recently appointed to act as a sort 
of patron of the Indian_ students, and he is 
going to sift the evidence with regard to cre¬ 
dentials and supply them to the colleges, and 
1 believe already something has been achieved 
in that way. Another difficulty brought to 
my notice as Vice-Chancellor was their pe¬ 
cuniary relations with their colleges, and with 
their lodging-house keepers. They were very 
frequently unable to pay their bills, and 
defaulted and created difficulties. That 1 
should imagine is perhaps one of the easiest 
things to deal with. 

53.439. To what colleges do the Indians 
chiefly go ?—Chiefly to two or three colleges. 
When 1 was Vice-Chancellor there were not 
a very great number altogether, some 70. 
The majority of them were non-collegiate 
students, 1 tliink over 30. There were some 
six or seven in Worcester College, a fair 
number in Wadkam College, a moderate 
number in Ball Iol College, a number in Jesus 
College, and one or two at some of the other 
colleges. There were several colleges in which 
there were none. 

53.440. In those colleges in which the 
Indians are in numbers, do they take part in 
the social life of the colleges and the clubs ? 
—Occasionally they play games, and play 
them well, and then they are brought into the 
general life of tire undergraduates as far as 
games go. They also join a certain number 
of the clubs, and there are a good number of 
them in the Union Society. 

53.441. They have to be elected to the 
Union ?—It is a mere form. A man gets a 
proposer and a seconder and his name is put 
up and the list is read out. 

53.442. Do they become members of the 
chief clubs in the University?—They wordd 
not often be members of a fashionable club like 
Vincent’s, or Bullingdon, or the “ Grid.” 

53.443. Speaking generally, would you 
say the relationship as between the Indian 
and European element in the University is 
worse or better to-day than it was a few years 
back ?— I should say it is a little better now 
than it was two og three years ago, but it is 


not so good as it was 30 years ago when it 
was a much more amateur affair. 

53.444. There is a very large number 
now ?—There is not a large number now, 
but they have increased. 

53.445. How many would there he at the 
Universi ty ?— I slioul d think about 7 0 or 80 ; 
but 1 have not looked up the statistics. 

53.446. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) Do you 
think that Oxford would be prepared to take 
any larger number of Indian students than 
they have at present ?—Do you mean in the 
colleges, or as non-collegiate students? it 
makes a very considerable difference. A non- 
collegiate body is really not limited. 

53.447. f mean particularly in colleges. 
1 understand that the colleges have a certain 
percentage in many of them, and they say 
they do not think it advisable they should 
have more than a certain percentage of Indian 
students to the English students ?—That is so. 
I think very few colleges would take more 
than a small number. 

53.448. Therefore a considerable increase 
in the colleges is unlikely?—Quite unlikely. 

53.449. Speaking generally for the Univer¬ 
sity, do you think that Oxford would welcome 
or be adverse to a considerable increase of 
Indians among the non-collegiate students? 

J should not assume to speak with great autho¬ 
rity. but my impression is that il the number 
of non-collegiate students was very largely 
increased the University would take alarm. 
They might become used to it and find their 
alarm was not well founded, but I think they 
would view it with apprehension if they came 
on rapidly. 

53.450. (Mr. Ghauhal.) How many of the 
90 or .100 students would there be contem¬ 
plating to appear for the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Very few. 

53.451. What are the rest reading for?— 
Most of them are going to the Bar. A few are 
going into Medicine. 

53.452. (Mr. Gohhale.) Do you anticipate 
that the difficulties you have been speaking of 
will grow or tend to diminish ?—1 think they 
might be somewhat diminished by the opera¬ 
tions of Mr. Burrows or anybody who succeeds 
him. f think, if the Indian students were 
more sifted, that would certainly tend 1o 
diminish the difficulties, especially if more 
was known about them, and only those came 
who could certainly pay their way and had a 
definite object. 

53,4:53. Do you think the proportion of 
those who are in financial embarrassment is 
very considerable, or is it only an exceptional 
case here and there ?—I should not say it is 
very considerable, but it is higher than it 
ought to be. It is higher than it would be 
amongst any other class. 

53,454. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) What would 
be the objection to increasing the number 
of non-collegiate Indian students ?—’The non- 
collegiate students are not so much looked 
after; they never come into college, they live in 
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lodgings, and they need not necessarily' get to 
know anyone. Consequently, the Indian non- 
collegiate students to a large extent congregate 
together, and do not make acquaintance with 
the English. II the number were increased 
I think that drawback would increase; they' 

, would be more of a class apart. 

53.455. But if they are not admitted into 
the college, and there is this objection to the 
non-collegiate students, because they cannot 
benefit by the life of the University, to the 

Same extent-? — That, ! think, is a real 

difficulty, and l do not see how it is to be 
overcome. There is now a very considerable 
pressure on the accommodation in the colleges. 
Oxford and Cambridge have both become 

•Imperial Universities, and further they are 
becoming cosmopolitan Universities. The' 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford amount to about 
170, and they all expect to be given rooms 
in college when they come up, and in order 
to take them it is necessary to refuse some 
other students, English, Scotch, Irish, or 
Welsh. A large number of Germans now 
come, and l constantly get applications from 
Frenchmen. The Rhodes scholars bring their 
blends iq their train, and we have a very large 
number of Colonial students. A Russian 
student is wanting to come just now, and I 
could have had a number of them. They all 
want to come into college, partly because their 
parents wish them to have the advantage of 
the college discipline, as they think it is much 
better for the son to be in the college and in 
bed by a certain hour every night, than be 
in lodgings where he is quite free, and also 
they want to be in college in order that they 
may be in the thick of the University life. 

53.456. 1 thought you suggested that 
some of the Indian students had no definite 
object. Do not they read for their degrees?— 
Most of them profess to read for a degree, but 
it is only a pass degree, and 1 understand the 
object is merely to have a degree and not to 
have honours. There is a constant and laud¬ 
able attempt in Oxford to raise the standard, 
and only to admit persons who are going to 
take high degrees. Many colleges only take 
those who are reading for an honours degree. 

53.457. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) What are 
the reasons why you say that alarm would be 
manifested by the colleges at any increase in 
the non-col legiates ? What are the precise 
dangers?*—One of the dangers, 1 think, is 
supposed to be that they are older for their 
age and more “mannish” than European 
students. 

53.458. I take it that this alarm is really 
created by individual cases that have occurred 
amongst individual students rather than by 
any general tendencies displayed by Indian 
students ? — I think so. 

The examination of the witness was then 
proceeded with in public. 

53,459. (Chairman.) You are President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford?—I am. 


Warren. [continued. 


53.460. We have before ns your answer® to 
the letter which we sent to you, and the 
Memorandum of the Committee of your 
Hebdomadal Council. The questions which 1 
shall put to you to-day will deal with the 
point whether the age for recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service is to be lowered, and, if 
so, what the effect of that will be on your 
University. I will also ask you to what extent 
further facilities can be offered in your 
University for the tea cl dug of law and of the 
classical and vernacular Oriental languages. 
I see that you and your colleagues on the 
Committee deprecate generally the lowering 
of the age ?—Yes, 

53.461. But 1 gather from what you say 
that you realise the objection to the present 
system of a single year’s probation ?—Yes. 

53.462. You suggest an enlargement of 
the present course, but would keep it to a 
single year. Would you be prepared to say 
that a full course could be got through in 
that time?—1 think we say that a year is a 
very short time. We certainly recognise that, 
and of course it is not a full year, because it 
begins in October and practically ends in 
July, and the men are hardly drafted into 
their proper work even by the beginning of 
October. In the Memorandum you will find 
that we thought some of the subjects might 
be dropped and more attention might he paid 
to the rest. We do, however, admit that one 
year is a very short time 

53.463. 1 suppose it really is a good deal 
less than a year?—Yes, it must be regarded 
as less than a year. 

53.464. Is it your experience that the 
strain of the examination makes it necessary 
for the probationers to take it easy for the first 
three or four months ?—[ think young fellows 
are rather exhausted at the end of August, but 
I cannot say that they are very much exhausted 
when they come back in October. Of course 
they feel that they have attained their object, 
that the strain of the race, so to speak, is over, 
and that, other people have got on, and that 
they undoubtedly will get on, unless they do 
something very foolish, and therefore I do not 
think they work as hard in that year as they 
have done in llie years previous, when they 
were endeavouring to attain their object. 

53,46;). So that, even if you omittedcertain 
subjects, a year as it stands would still be in- 
suffieient for an adequate training?—I do not 
know India, and do not know exactly what you 
want, but a year is a very short time to give a 
complete education of the kind you suggest. 

53,466. Assuming tliat India wants the 
civilian to arrive in India not later than lie 
now' does, and that a year is inadequate for 
the preliminary training required, a younger 
age for the examination will be necessary, 1 
notice that you deprecate anything in the 
nature of an age between that at which a 
student leaves school, and that at which lie 
leaves a Univ ersity ?—Yes. We do not think, 
# Vide Appendix No. III. ~ 
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as tilings are at, present arranged, that that 
would be practicable. 

53.467. So that it really comes to this, 
that if a year’s probation is insufficient, there 
is nothing in your judgment between the 
present age and the school-leaving age ?—No, 
I am inclined to the view that iT you want to 
get a long time and a really specialised 
training you will have to go back to the 
school-leaving age. 

53.468. Would yon say that, the nien who 
got in at the school-leaving age, from 187ft to 
1891, were as good as the men who are getting 
in to-day?—My impression is that the rank 
and file were not so good. I think the best 
were as good, but I do not think the rank and 
file were, and there were more failures: there 
were more who failed altogether in the final 
examination. 

53.469. Would you say that under the 
present, system India tv as getting the picked 
men from the University ?—1 should certainly 
say that under the present system India was 
getting from Oxford, and I believe It is the 
same with Cambridge, a very able, industrious, 
jmoral, vigorous lot of men. When I was Vice- 
Chancellor 1 got Lord Morlev to come down 
and see the students, as T thought it would be 
an inspiration to them, and Lord Morlev 
came down and made a very interesting and 
excellent speech at a dinner. Both the 
teacher’s and students were delighted to see 
him and he appeared to be much pleased to 
see them. I felt very happy in being able to 
call liis attention to a number of students who 
were quite among the cream of the University. 
To be quite honest, I may say that 1 have 
noticed some deterioration in the last few 
years. Persons I should not have expected to 
get in 10 years ago have recently got, in. 
They are really good fellows, only not so 
clever in the gift of excelling in examinations. 
I do not know any really bad candidate who 
has got In. 

53.470. How many men have you passed 
in on an average from the University ?—1 am 
not an expert and have no figures. The 
Master of Balliol would tell you that in a 
moment. My impression is that it is about 
30 to 40 a year.' 

53.471. We have had a great deal of 
evidence pointing to the necessity of teaching 
the general principles of Law as distinguished 
from the Indian Codes. Have you facilities 
in the University: for that?—We certainly 
have ample facilities for teaching the general 
principles of Law; no place has more. That 
is, as distinguished from the practice of Law 
in the Courts. The Law School has very 
much improved of late. The Rhodes scholars 
have done a great deal to improve it. 

53.472. "WonId you say that a full Law 
course could be taken satisfactorily in a year? 
—A good deal could be done. I should say the 
principles of law could be acquired, especially 
by the class of men who get in now. The 


Oxford training is very largely a training in 
principles. 

53.473. What is the length of your Honours 
course in Law?—The usual length is two or 
two and a quarter years, but an able man 
who has taken the Classical School before will 
take Law in a year. 

53.474. As regards the classical Oriental 
languages, could yon tell us what facilities 
you have in the University now for teaching? 
—We have a very distinguished and learned 
Professor of Sanskrit, and a similar Professor 
of Arabic, and also a native Sheikh who teaches 
Arabic to the Egyptian probationers. 

53.475. Have you a teacher of Persian ?— 
Yes. 

53.476. If it were decided to have a period 
V three yearn’ probation, and the probationers 
were put. through an honours course, and got 
an honours degree, would not that be pre¬ 
ferable to having a course which would extend 
over only one or two years?—lam not sure 
whether you mean preferable from an educa¬ 
tional point, of view, or preferable as a 
preparation for India. 1 do not think I am 
very well qualified to judge abyut the 
preparation for India. 

53.477. Putting it educationally, would 
not a three years’ course be better than a one 
year's bourse?•—We must look at it all round. 

If you established a three years’ course it 
would have the effect of taking men from, the 
other courses of the University, from the 
classical, or history, or the natural science, or 
the mathematical course, and I do not think 
it would be as good as some of those. 

53.478. But, looking at it from the point 
of view of India, other considerations would 
apply ?—Yes, that is for you to say. That is < 
just one of the things we feel very much, that i 
if this special course is established these men « 
who, ex hypothesi, will he some of the ablest 
and most capable men will lose a general liberal 
training between the years of 19 and 22 or’ 
25. They will be put into the special course 
and cut off from the studies of their compeers, j 
who come up from school, and to a certain' 
extent cut off from their intellectual life, and 
to some extent from the social life, by the | 
fact that they are pursuing a very special 
course. 

o3,479. Would the law course cut them 
off? Would not there he a number of other 
students going through, the same course with 
them?—As I understand,they would not take 
honours in law, but only Certain portions of 
law as part of their course. 

53,480. That would not necessarily drive 
them into isolation ?—It would not drive them 
so much into isolarion. We should not select 
the law course as giving the most liberal or 
the most general education. We prefer, if we 
get a really able man—and I think the 
lawyers themselves prefer it—that he should 
go through the classical course first of all. 
The present Prime Minister and Sir Edward 
Grey went through the classical course. 
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53.481. Would it not be possible to frame 
an examination for the Tndian Civil Service 
on lines similar to those of the Scholarship 
Examinations at your University? — Scholar¬ 
ships are given in a variety of subjects, and 
at Oxford, althcmgli an attempt is being made 
to broaden the basis, on the whole they are 
given for excellence In classics or mathematics, 
or history or natural science, and not tor a 
combination of those subjects. 

53.482. Do you think there would be 
difficulty in framing an examination which 
would be suitable for the various kinds of 
schools?—I flunk there would, because the 
different schools would all claim to compete, 
and be very anxious that their students should 
ffiave the same chance, and they would wish to 
have the marks arranged so as to give their 
students the same chancre. Our experience is 
that the kind of fellows we would most like to 
see in India are the scholars from Public 
Schools, more particularly the classical scholars 
and the scholars in History. 

53.483. 1 suppose it would be possible to 
have an examination with certain options ?• — 
1 think j,t would be possible, but very difficult. 
You youjd have many competing interests. 
You would have the interests of a variety of 
schools, and the interests of the crammers 
or private teachers who would certainly 
rise up. 

53.484. But it is possible to frame an 
examination which makes it much more 
difficult for the crammer to succeed?—I 
doubt if it is possible at that, age. It is 
possible at the present age. Cramming at 
that age is much more effective. 

53.485. Supposing there were a three 
years’ probation, it has been suggested to us 
that it would lead to slackness on the part of 
the probationer. Could not that be avoided 
by periodical tests ?—1 think it would be 
necessary to have tests during the period to 
deald slackness. That used to happen a good 
deal. I seem to recollect one or two very sad 
cases of persons who were called upon to 
refund the amount which Government had 
paid, they liaving failed, and it was a very 
great hardship to their friends. 

53,480. If their position in the Service 
depended on the result of the examination 1 
suppose that would be ol assistance ?—Yes, 
but would that depend on the Intermediate as 
well as the Final ? 

53.487. Would it not be practicable to 
calculate a certain number of marks for the 
Intermediate with the Final ? — 1 should think 
that could be done. 

53.488. So that that would ensure industry 
through mil the lime? — Yes, 1 think some¬ 
thing could be done, but. I rather share what 
1 overheard my old friend Professor Lodge 
saying, that human nature being what it is, 
and these young fellows having got in, they 
would bo inclined to take it easier at the first 
at any rate. 


53.489. You say in your written statement 
that “ it is possible that a University might be 
“ willing to grant an ordinary Degree to all 
“ who passed through such a course, but we 
“ believe that, the proposal that they should 
“ be entitled to an Honours Degree on the 
“ basis of classes assigned by an external 
11 authority would raise formidable opposition 
“ in Oxford.’’ Do you think that opposition 
could be overcome? — We understood one 
suggestion was that there should be a Final 
Examination, for the candidates from a variety 
of Universities, and that the award would be 
made either by representatives of those Uni¬ 
versities or some external Board. 1 certainly 
think Oxford would very much dislike the 
idea of accepting a class list from outside and 
giving a Degree upon it. 

53.490. Would Oxford modify its opinion 
if the suggestion made by Professor Lodge 
was adopted, namely, that there should be a 
Joint Hoard ?—We foresee that that would bo 
exceedingly difficult when you get beyond 
Cambridge, or possibly Cambridge and 
London. We have been always very good 
friends with Cambridge, and we have found 
no difficulty in working with them. The 
more you increase the bodies represented 
the more difficult it becomes. 

53.491. It would not be so difficult if the 
examination were confined to two or three?— 
No, but it would not be easv then. 

1 V 

53.492. I Lord Ronaldshay.) Is the tend¬ 
ency at the present day for men to come up 
to the 1 niversity at a later age than was the 
case 15 or 20 years ago ?—No. I think it has 
remained very much the same during that 
period. 

53.493. Do men come up now about 19? 
—Yes, as a rule. 

53.494. And your honours course is a four 
years’ one?—Yes, the classical course, or 
mathematical course, with two examinations, 
is a four years’ one, but three-fourths of the 
students only take three years now. They do 
not go in for this course; they go in for 
history or law. 

53.495. Generally speaking, does a man 
graduate in honours about the age bf 22 or 
23 ?—Yes. 

53.496. That would he about the average ? 

.Yes. Medical students take rather longer, 

but we need not regard them here. 

53.497. Supposing that a change was 
recommended, and that the competitive exam¬ 
ination was placed at the school-leaving age, 
you would be rather opposed to the proba¬ 
tioners being collected at one college, and 
would much rather that they were distributed 
in small numbers over different colleges 
throughout the University?—I am sure it 
would be much more in their interest, but 
whether it would be in our interest is a 
different question. 1 think it would be to our 
interest also, because what is healthy is 
generally in the interest of everybody, 
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53.498. I asked that question because it 
lias been suggested to us that supposing the 
examination did take place at the younger 
age, and that there was a larger percentage of 
natives of Judin among the probationers than 
there arc to-day, it would be very much easier 
to bring these men together, Indians and 
Englishmen, if they were brought together in 
one college or institution. In your opinion if 
that were done they would lose a great deal in 
oilier directions?—1 have not thought of that 
aspect of it, I am bound to say, but 1 think it 
would be so. 

53.499. I suppose it would be very much 
easier to exercise effective supervision and 
control over them if they were all in one 
place ?—It depends on what you mean by 
effective supervision and control. It is almost 
impossible for one college to impose a system 
of discipline which another college does not. 
My college, for instance, could not say it 
would shut its gates every night at 10 when 
others kept open to 12. Naturally, under¬ 
graduates would not. stand it. I do not say 
there are not certain things that might be 
done, but 1 think you would find the general 
tendency was very strong for equality. 

53.500. On the whole you would stick to 
the position you take up here ?—Yes. .1 have 
not thought of the problem of tlie Indian 
student, and I should not like to offer any 
opinion about that. 

53.501. Just to clear my mind about this 
possibility of the final examination taking a 
competitive form, I understand that that 
would really be extremely difficult if the 
probationers were distributed over different. 
Universities ?—1 think it would be quite 
impossible to award places on a separate 
examination held, one at Oxford, one at Cam¬ 
bridge, one at Dublin, and one at Edinburgh. 
Supposing Oxford produced in one year 20 first- 
class men and Cambridge only produced 15, 
there would be a great feeling that- perhaps 
the 15 Cambridge men were of a higher 
standard, or something of that kind, and that 
they could easily, by lowering the standard, 
have produced 20. If you are to have a 
competitive examination it must be conducted 
by some external and impartial body, and 
then comes the difficulty of the degree. 

53.502. So that there are really almost 
insuperable difficulties, if a degree is to be 
included, in having a competitive examination 
at the end of the period of probation, unless 
tire probationers were confined to one univer¬ 
sity?—Yes. 1. think to combine the two is a 
very difficult thing. 

53.503. (Sir Theodore M orison.) Do I 
understand that the opinion of Oxford is that 
they would be unwilling to .give, or you think 
it is improbable they would give, a degree on 
Indian studies even if Oxford managed the 
examination itself?—1 think possibly Oxford 
might establish a school in rebus Indicts, 
and might give a degree upon it, but i ought, 
to point oi.it tliat t^ere was a very considerable 
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opposition to that proposal for the Forest 
students. It was proposed, and the proposal 
was lost, and lost on the ground that it was a 
combination of technical qualifications, and 
did not afford a liberal education, that the 
candidates were expected to acquire a technical 
knowledge of a variety of subjects, and that 
those put together constituted the school, and 
it d id not compare with the liberal school in 
scientific principles thoroughly carried out. 

53.504. Do you think the same objections 
would apply?—They might be got over, but 
they would be raised. 

53.505. The subjects are not so technical 
because they are all represented in the Uni¬ 
versity ?—That is quite true, and 1 think the 
opposition might, be got over. 

53.506. It is a combination of rather un¬ 
aided subjects, but if the conduct of* the 
examination by an external authority, were not 
insisted upon would Oxford lie more likely to 
consider the question of conferring an Honours 
degree ?—I think so. 

53.507. That removes one of the great 
difficulties ?—Yes, only it brings in the other 
difficulty. 

53.508. You spoke of the danger of 
crammers. Are boys crammed for scholarship 
examinations ?—Yes, to a certain extent, but 
not nearly as much as they were. They are ; 
specially taught at school. 

53.509. But the scholarship examination is 
rather closely related to the normal school 
course ?—Yes. 

53.510. Is there any difficulty in having an 
examination which closely corresponded to 
that, so that the allowances which they would 
receive for study at the University would be 
looked upon more as a very fine scholarship, 
and we should get the same class for the 
Indian Civil Service probationers as now get 
scholarships ?—1 think the difficulty would be 
that boys could hardly get enough marks in 
the sort of examination I should expect you 
would be obliged to arrange on the subjects 
in which they get scholarships. They get 
scholarships on a few subjects, and it is 
almost impossible to give so many marks to a 
few subjects. 

53.511. Gan you advise us how to frame 
an examination so that we could secure the 
scholarship men ?—I think if you had the 
courage, and if public opinion would allow 
you to give high marks for a comparatively 
few subjects, you could do it. That is really 
the gist of the matter in my view, and 1. think 
that of the Master of Balliol, 

53.512. That is to say that class of men 
can be obtained by public examination if you 
will arrange the examination with that end in 
view ?—Yes. 

53.513. With regard to the relative mark¬ 
ing of the subjects, you say, “ If they are to 
“ have a fair chance in the competitive 
“ examination, the marks should be assigned 
“ in proportion to the difficulty of the sub- 
“ jects, a result by no means easy to secure. 
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Do you know how the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion at present determines the relative value 
of particular subjects?—1 think what, was said 
at the beginning of the memorandum bears on 
that. It has been gradually arrived at. There 
have been several very strenuous discussions 

* in which Oxford and Cambridge and the 
■Scotch Universities took part,, and the present 
scale really represents the original scale very 
much modified as a result, of those discus¬ 
sions. 

53,514. Are you in Oxford fairly satisfied 
with the valuation r—I think we are very well 
satisfied. Some people say that we have 
reason to be too well satisfied. 

9 53,515, If it is possible so to value the 

subjects as to fairly represent the difficulty of 
a University career, do you think it cannot be 
done with regard to the school career?—I 

* think the difficulty is the competition of 
number and variety of schools. Universities, 
after all, are limited, and Universities have 
much more power of fixing their studies on 
principle and not on grounds of advantage. 
The parent cannot influence the University so 
much us lie can the school. 

53,01*6. The Civil Service Commissioners 
have been able to disregard the protests of 
some Universities. After ail, there are 17 
Universities in the United Kingdom, and they 
have paid much more deference to some than 
to others. Do you think it would be possible 
so to fashion the examination as to relate it 
closely with the normal working of the par¬ 
ticular type of school that they consider best ? 
—I think you would find there would be con¬ 
siderable popular discussion and outcry. 

53.517. But it can be done if you face 
that ?—Yes, it could be done then. 

53.518. So that the difficulties you antici¬ 
pate are rather of popular outcry and not 
educational difficulties ?—The two to a certain 
extent go together. It is very difficult for 
certain schools to teach certain subjects ; there 
are a large number of schools which would 
find it very difficult to teach Greek, and yet 
they would say they ought to have a fair 
chance for their scholars. 

53.519. (Mr, Cliaubal.) I think you said in 
answer to the Chairman that in order to safe- 

( guard against any slackness in the probationary 
l course there might be examinations during 
the three years? — 1 think that would be one 
of the most effective safeguards. 

53.520. Tn that, case do not you think 
there would be too many examinations ? First, 
there would be the competitive examination. 
Then the tlmee examinations during the pro¬ 
bationary course, and then there are two 
Departmental examinations in India ?—I think 
half a dozen examinations would be a very 
large number and a most intolerable burden. 

53.521. But, at the same time you think it 
would not be possible to have only one 
examination at the end of three years?—I 
would not say impossible. 

O 2002S 


53,522. I mean advantageously ?—I think 
it would be running a considerable risk. It 
would be a help to the students to have some 
intermediate examination, but I would not 
have more than one. If they failed once that 
would frighteu them. 

5.3,523. You would not give up the final ? 
—No. 

53.524. In the evidence which we had in 
India the Indian witnesses complained that 
there was disproportionate marking with 
reference to certain subjects, and we had a 
considerable body of evidence that Sanskrit 
aud Arabic should be put upon the same level 
as the classics. Have you any opinion on 
that subject, ?—I do not think I could offer 
any opinion because 1 do not know how 
difficult it is for an Indian to acquire the 
same sort of knowledge of Sanskrit which 
an Englislunan acquires of .Greek or Latin. 

53.525. Do not you think that for a good 
general education for the Indian civilian it 
would he best to have an examination with 
certain compulsory subjects, but with more 
optional subjects, giving them the complete 
option of taking up any subjects they like? 
— There again I find it very difficult to 
answer because I do not quite know what 
you are aiming at, whether you arc aiming 
at getting the ablest and most generally 
educated man or at getting a specialist. 

53.526. Take, for instance, specialisation 
in classics ; that is not of so much importance 
to the Civil Servant in India ; but History, 
Economics, Political Economy, and certain 
other subjects are valuable and might be 
made compulsory, the other subjects being 
left optional ? — I can imagine there are certain 
subjects which might be made compulsory. 
That is the old question of the technical as 
against, the liberal education. 

53.527. I do not want to do away with a 
liberal education, but would not you secure that 
liberal education by making certain subjects 
compulsory, leaving other subjects optional ? 
— I think that might be done. It would be 
something like the Foreign Office system, 
which works well. In the Foreign Office 
the general subjects, Histoiy, Political 
Economy, and Classics count for marks, but 
any candidate who wishes to enter the 
Foreign Office must take Modern Languages. 

53.528. Have you formed any opinion as 
to whether residence in or about London 
would be better for candidates who are study¬ 
ing Law or who are preparing for the judicial 
branch of the service than residence in 
Oxford ?— It is clear that if you want a candi¬ 
date to frequent the courts and hear cases L 
actually tried residence in London lias an ; 
advantage. As regards teaching the prin- | 
cipl.es of Law, probably Oxford would have an i 
advantage. 

53.529. (Mr. Gdkhale.) Have you had any" 
experience of any Government of India 
scholars at Oxford ? — I ha ’e heard of them, 

C 
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but I really know nothing about them. They 
have not come under my notice. 

53.530. (Mr. Sly.) We have had a certain 
amount of evidence to the effect that the 
quality of the candidates accepting the 
Indian Civil Service during recent years has 
deteriorated, that there is a much stronger 
preference for the Home Civil Service 
than for the Indian Civil Sendee. Is that 
evidence borne out by your experience in 
Oxford ?—My strong impression is that in the 
last few years the award lias gone lower down 
the list; men who stood lower on the list have 
got in because the places were not Idled, by 
men higher on the list. A very few years ago 
I should have said that the Indian Civil 
Service was securing quite as good men as 
ever, and I think the men at the top are still 
very good. 

53.531. Can you tell us any special reasons 
why the Indian Civil Service is not so popular 
as it was ?—My belief is that there are two or 
three causes which might conduce to it. The 
Home Civil Service has become more attractive ; 
there are more official appointments at home 
and men from the Civil Sendee get drafted 
into them. Also I think the Indian Civil 
Service has been more criticised both at home 
and abroad. 

53.532. Is the question of monetary 
prospects a factor in the consideration ?—1 do 
not think I could speak with much, precision 
on that. For instance, I do not know anything 
about the standard of living .or the variation 
of prices in India, but 1 think men come home 
more, and I am inclined to think more of 
them marry. 

53.533. T wanted to know whether you 
coidd tell us from your experience what were 
the considerations which actually entered into 
the mind o! the candidate in refraining from 
going out to India?—It is the same list for 
the Home Service and the Indian Service, and 
I think the larger number of persons put down 
their names for both, but there are fewer who 
put India first. The reason of that I believe 
is partly that the Home Civil Service is more 
attractive ; there are more openings in it and 
from it; and partly that the Indian Civil 
Service has been more criticised and has also 
become rather expensive. There are a large 
number of persons who cannot get into the 
Home Civil Service and are veiy glad indeed, 
to go to India. The persons who go in for the 
Civil Service are generally persons who go in 
to find a living. Every now and then we still 
have persons who prefer India. 

53.534. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence to the effect that the academical 
qualifications of the successful candidates are 
perhaps lower than they used to be, that there 
are not so many first-class men or men who 
who liave earned university prizes. Is that 
the case or not ?—My impression is that that 
is so, taking thenf all down the list. You still 
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get very good and brilliant men, but you get 
more without such distinctions. 

53.535. We have also heard the criticisms 
that the present examination for the Indian 
Civil Service is rather run on the lines of a 
test of memory than of the thinking powers 
of a candidate, that as a test of intellectual 
ability it is not of the same standard as the 
examination for the Lunal Honours of a Univer¬ 
sity?—I have never examined and I can only 
go by what I liave heard and observed of the 
candidates who succeed. I think it is so to 
some extent, but my opinion is not of much 
value on that point. 

53.536. (Mr. Madge.) You have practically 
accepted all the opinions of the Joint Memo- i 
andumof your Committee, but 1 should like to' 
have it plainly whether you individually think 
the present system is better than any other 
likely to be devised, for each, and ali of the 
reasons you have given in your Memorandum. 
Do you accept those reasons in your Memo¬ 
randum ?—Yes. 

53.537. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Your Honours 
Degree in Law is B.C.L., is it not?—Yes. 
The system at Oxford is that everyone, takes a 
degree in Aits. First of all the B.A,, and 
then if he likes the M.A. After that he may 
take further degrees in Theology, Law, nr 
Medicine. The degrees in Law are Bachelor 
of Law and Doctor of Law—B.C.L. and 
D.C.L. 

53.538. Tn the B.C.L. I think you assign 
very large importance to Roman Civil Law ? 
—Although I liave the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Law i am rather a fraud in that 
respect. 

53.539. It is different from the education 
given by the Council of Legal Education at 
the Inns of Court; they teach more of the 
principles of English Law than you do at 
Oxford, you at Oxford proceeding more on 
Roman Law ?—There are two different things. 
There is the ordinary Law School, the School 
of Jurisprudence, which is crowned by the 
B.A. The candidate for the ordinary School 
of Law lias first of all to pass Responsions, 
in which he takes Greek, Latin, and Mathe¬ 
matics ; then he has to pass what is called 
Pass Moderations, which is a further Classical 
examination, or go in for a preliminary 
examination in Law, in which lie takes some 
History, some Roman Law, and some Logic ; 
and then he takes the Final examination in 
Law, in which, 1 think, he again takes some 
Roman Law. He certainly takes the princi¬ 
ples of English Law. On the strength of 
that he gets a First, Second, Third, or Fourth 
Class, and the B.A. Degree. He specialises 
if he wishes to take the B.C.L. examination 
and takes the Examination in Law only. 

53.540. Can you tell us what place is 
assigned to the study of Equity or Common 
Law?—L should not like to attempt to tell 
you exactly what place is taken, but you would 
certainly find a very considerable place is taken 
by these. Books again like Maine's Ancient 
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Law are required. 

53.541. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Tlie sug¬ 
gestions you have very kindly placed before 
us are mainly based, I take it, upon die value 
of different forms of examination for English 
candidates for ihe Indian Civil Service?— 

* \r 

les. 

53.542. You have not taken into considera¬ 
tion the question of their effect on natives of 
India who are candidates?^—No. 

* 53,543* Have you yourself come in contact 

much with Indians in Oxford who have com¬ 
peted at the examination ?—There are very 
few, t think, and I have not come across 
them* 

* 53,544. {Sir Murray llammiak.) During 
the period when candidates came up at the 
young age, from 1S78 to 1891, do you know 
whether the proportion of candidates who 

L came from crammers was larger than it is 
now?—I should think the proportion of those 
who spent a considerable time at crammers 
and did not merely take the crammer side 
by side with or in addition to another training 
was undoubtedly larger. 

53,445. That is to say the number of 
candidates who spend a whole year or perhaps 
more at a crammer’s exclusively was larger 
during that young age than it is now?—That 
would be my impression. 

53,546 (Chairman) I may take it gene¬ 
rally from your answers that, if it is found 
in the interest of India that the age of recruit¬ 
ment should be reduced, and that there should 
be a longer prohationary period, the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford would be likely to do what 
they could to assist in affording the necessary 
facilities ?—Les, I think so. If I ma} T offer 
a very general expression of opinion at the 
end I would say this. I suppose your object 
is to get the best men for your purpose. It 
is largely a question oE the selection of men 
with natural gifts. 

53,547. The best men, and men best 
trained in particular subjects ?—You want 
first of all the best natural material, and then 
you want to get them out at the right age, 
and you want to get them out properly 
prepared lor the life they find there, 

o3 t 548. And for that life and career they 
must be particularly well trained in particular 
subjects?—Of course 1 do not feel able to 
judge exactly what the training should be, or 


what the age should be, I have no opinion as 
to whether a young man going out at 25 would 
commancUmore respect and hold his own better, 
or whether his health would be likely to be 
better, or whether, generally, lie would be 
more suited than a younger man, but what 1 
think 1 can inform you about is as to your 
getting the best natural material. I think if 
von selected your candidates at 19 from schools 
it would be more of a lottery—what Sydney 
Smith called, in connection with the English 
Church, '-prizes and blanks’*; you will get 
one boy who is exceedingly brilliant, and who, 
perhaps, has not found out how clever he is, 
and who is permitted, without a very great 
deal of knowledge of the Indian Civil Service, 
to go into that Service, or whose parents send 
him into it; but, on the other hand, you will 
lose a considerable number of boys of very 
good ability who will say, £l I am not going to 
make up mv mind to go out to India; I 
want to go to Oxford or Cambridge because 
1 may become Lord Chancellor or Prime 
Minister. 1 A great many would not choose 
at once, and therefore as they stand out you 
will get a considerable number of less able 
boys. After these boys have gone to Oxford 
or Cambridge and gone through the mi ll 
there, and Compared themselves not only with 
their own immediate Mends from their own 
school, but with all the boys from. England, 
Scotland* and the Empire, then they see what 
they can do and what they cannot do, and you 
will get a better average and also men more 
tried, men who are not going to break down in 
the way untried schoolboys may often break 
down. Therefore, 1 think on the whole you 
get a better and more certain average. You 
may miss a number of brilliant boys, but, on 
the other hand, you will miss a number of 
failures. Ihere is great difficulty in arranging 
the examination. If you find it necessary, 
although we think it difficult, we have, I hope, 
a strong sense of public duty and we shall do 
our best. We shall, however* be hampered by 
a variety of considerations, and it will not be 
possible for us to do more than a certain 
amount, but we will do all we can* In con¬ 
clusion, 1 wish to say that I am really not an 
expert in the matter in the sense that the 
Master of Baikal is. 

(Tli© witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a*m.) 
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At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Thursday, 10th July 1913. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Present : 

The Rram' Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, clo.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammiok, k.c.s.t., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Mobison, k.c.i.e. 

Scr Valentine Chirol. 

Mama dev Braskar Ghaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq,, o.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D, Butler, Esq., c.y.o., o.t.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Stanley Leatiiics, Esq., o.b., called and examined. 


53.549. (Chairman.) We have asked you 
to come before us this morning to give us the 
benefit of your advice with regard to certain 
evidence which we have received in Lidia. 
Yon have had a list sent to you of the questions 
which we wish to put to you. They range 
themselves under three heads, and relate to 
the appropriate age limits for the competitive 
examination, the advantages of an extended 
period of probation, with, alterations in the 
curriculum ; anti matters of a general character. 
Could you first tell us what your opinion is 
regarding tire suggestion that the age for 
appearing in the open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service should be lowered, 
so as to secure boys at tire school-leaving age? 
—First of all, it appears to me that the reasons 
for malting such a change are such that you 
would lie better judges of them than I am. 
If the Commission finally come to the conclusion 
that it. is highly desirable men should go out 
earlier to India than they do at present, and 
that they should have a more protracted 
training before they go out, then I think that 
the school-leaving age is the best age that can 
be chosen. Of course, it is a leap in the 
dark to a large extent to lower the age for 
entry. It is difficult to form any certain 
opinion as to whether the competition at the 
school-leaving age for the Indian Civil Service 
would be attractive to schoolboys. On the 
whole I should think it would be, that you 
ought to get a good field, but of coin’se one 
cannot speak positively about that, and 1 feel a 
certain doubt. 

53.550. You are putting in, are you not, a 
Return 0 showing the number of candidates 
who now appear in England, and who 
appeared during the years prior to 1892?— 
Yes. I have figures for all the years. 

53.551. So that you have that to work upon 
as a precedent ?—Yes. Of course, the con¬ 
ditions have changed very much since that 
time, but still they are to a certain extent a 
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guide. There was a period, from 1878 to 
1892, when the age limits were .17 to 19, and 
then you got for a somewhat smaller number 
of vacancies a field very similar to the field at 
present so far as numbers are concerned. As 
to quality, I have not endeavoured fco r, exainine 
that, but as far as numbers go the field was 
quite adequate, ranging Lorn 230 to 66, but 
iu the latter case there were only 13 vacancies 
offered. There were al ways four or five times 
as many candidates as there were vacancies. 
Then, supposing you are going to choose your 
candidates at the age of 18 or 19, at the time 
when they leave school, I should like to say 
first that I should be averse from making the 
maximum age much more than 19. It is 
undesirable, I think, that candidates should , 
be encouraged to compete after they would 
naturally have left school. That makes it, 
almost inevitable that they should go to special 
places of preparation, and that will introduce | 
the element of cramming all through the 
competition and will affect other candidates] 
as, well as the older ones; they will all feel 
that, unless they are specially crammed, they 
will not have any chance, and that would tend 
to make them leave school. 

53.552. You consider 17 to 19 preferable 
to 18 to 20 ?—I should be inclined to say 18 to 
39 if you could have it. I would rather have 
two competitions ill the year than spread it • 
over two whole years. If you only give them 
one chance it makes i t a little hazardous, hut 
if you have two competitions, one at the ; 
beginning of the year and one in the middle 
of the year, 1 think you could give them all 
two chances. Otherwise I think I should 
make it 17to 19$-, if you want one competition 
only in the year. 

53.553. Seventeen and a half to 19$ with 
one competition and IS to 19 with two?— 
Yes. 

53.554. Of the two you prefer the IS to 19 
with two competitions?—Slightly. I do not 
think there is very much in it. It might not 
be convenient, especially if you are going to 
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hold concurrent competitions in India, to have 
two competitions in the year. 

53,555. Would it add greatly to the 
expense ?—I suppose it would very nearly 
double that part of the expense. I ought to 
say that it is obviously more difficult to decide 
between the merits of candidates by open 
i competitive tests at the earlier rather than the 
• maturer age. At. 22 or 23 the man is more 
, formed, and X fancy the results of the open 
^competition are more certain at the later age 
than at the earlier one. That is an objection 
which you have to weigh. 

53,553. The fact that all the candidates 
would be iu the same position and of the same 
age would to a certain extent modify that ?—• 
’ To a certain extent, but some boys develop 
more rapidly than others and do not go on so 
fast afterwards. You might get a few brilliant 
boys who did not turn out to be such brilliant 
men. By the time the age of 22 or 23 is 
reached the intellectual capacities can bo 
regarded as in a sense complete, fully deve¬ 
loped. 

53.557. Can you tell us what you think 
should be the character of an open competitive 
examination designed for boys of school leav¬ 
ing age? You will see our questions are 
ranged under (a), (b), and (c), and we will 
take (a) first. Should the examination approxi¬ 
mate to tire Scholarship Examinations of 

■Oxford and Cambridge ?—I do not quite like 
I the Scholarship Examinations of Oxford and 
\Cambridge for this purpose, because they are 
feo purely specialised. The Scholarship Exami¬ 
nations ol' Oxford and Cambridge, so far as I 
know them, include an examination in Engli sh , 
and sometimes an examination in general 
knowledge, and just one University subject, 
eitlier the classical languages, with a little 
history and literature, or mathematics, or 
science. It seems desirable that, if you are 
going to get these boys as thoroughly trained 
as you can, there should be some element in the 
test beyond the subject in which the hoy's have 
specialised. I should like, for instance, to see 
English compulsory on all candidates, and made 
more elaborate than it is in the Scholarship 
Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. I 
think they all ought, to do a little mathematics, 

' not necessarily to quali I’y, but so that the people 
who could not do mathematics would be at a 
‘ disadvantage. 1 should also like all candi- 
3 dates, whether they present mathematics, or 
;• science, or history, to present at least one 
; foreign language for examination ; they would 
not necessarily have to qualify in it, but they 
: would lose marks if they did not show a 
| certain amount of proficiency. 

53.558. Would your proposal run counter 
in any way to the regular curriculum of the 
Public Schools? I think you would have to 
ask the schoolmasters about that, and you 
will probably get very various opinions. On 
the whole 1 think it could quite easily be 
adapted to the curriculum of the Public 
Schools. What happens, as I imagine, at the 
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Public Schools is that a boy who is working 
for a Scholarship is allowed to drop other 
Subjects In order to spend most of his time 
on the subject he is going to present for the 
Scholarship Examination. All that would be 
necessary is that he should not he allowed to 
give up the other subjects thought desirable 
for his general training. 

53.559. So that I take it you would agree 
to model the Indian Civil Service Examination 
on the Scholarship Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge with certain modifications?— 
Yes, with changes which I think might very 
properly be introduced into their Scholarship 
Examinations, but that is of course a matter 
for the colleges. 

53.560. Should the Examination contain 
a number of subjects all optional, the only 
limitation to the candidate’s freedom of choice 
being contained in the provision that the 
maximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount ?—That would of 
course be an Examination very much like the 
present one. It is practically the principle on 
which the present Examination is held. All 
the subjects are optional, even English is not 
compulsory, although all the candidates take 
English, and there is a maximum number 
which they can Obtain. I do not think that is a 
proper examination for school hoys, and I do 
not know that I think it is very good for 
XIniversity candidates. It is not in my opinion 
desirable when making a fresh start to adopt 
that plan. 

53.561. You would prefer, perhaps, that 
the Examination should be one in which the 
options are classified in groups, according to 
their affinities, and the candidate’s liberty of 
choice is confined to selecting a certain group? 
—Subject to what 1 have said already, that 
there should he certain subjects which every¬ 
body should take, l think that would be a 
very good plan. You could have a group for 
the classical languages, their history and 
literature; modern languages with their 
history and literature; and another for mathe¬ 
matics and science. I think possibly it would 
be necessary to allow a little more latitude. 
You might find a boy who was good at both 
modern languages and mathematics, and you 
should provide for that if possible, 

53.562. 1 understand you would like to 
see a modern language made compulsory on 
all.?—A foreign language; 1 see no reason 
why it should not be Latin. 

53.563. A foreign language, not modern ? 
— Not necessarily modern. 1 think a foreign 
language is part of the desirable mental train¬ 
ing at school. It is not only a useful thing in 
itBelf, but it also assists training in the native 
language of the candidate. 

53.564. Would you be able to go a stage 
further and give us the benefit of your advice 
as to the particular classification of groups 
which you would recommend? — That is about, 
as near as I could get it. I should like to 
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have the classical languages with, tlieir his¬ 
tory and literature as one group, two modem 
languages with their history and literature as 
another group, mathematics and science as a 
third group, and then perhaps a somewhat 
miscellaneous group including some mathe¬ 
matics and one or two options, perhaps another 
language and English history or European 
history or something of that kind. It is^ a 
matter which would require very careful 
thought and adjustment, and 1 cannot do 
more than outline what 1 have in mind. I 
think you could do with four groups, one of 
which would he a little more miscellaneous 
than the others. It is important, that all the 
studies should have a hearing on each other, 
that all the subjects in any one group should 
have a hearing on each other. 

53.565. Would such an examination, framed 
on the lines yon indicate, be equally appro¬ 
priate to hoys coming up from the Secondary 
Schools as to hoys coming up from the Public 
Schools?—T think so, but of course there is a 
great deal of variety in the Secondary Schools. 
Judging from our experience, I think the 
Secondary Schools which keep boys up to 
18 or 11) could very well fall in with that 
syllabus. 

53.566. Could you suggest any regulations 
to ensure that the candidates had followed a 
school course and had not been prepared by a 
crammer ?—I almost think we are prepared to 
do that now. If the question had been put 
to me 10 years ago 1 should have said that 
it was probably impossible, but now I am 
inclined to think that you might require a 
certificate, in the case of each candidate, 
from bis schoolmaster that he had attended a 
Secondary School course, that he had attended 
the regular school course of the school, and 
that he had not been following a special 
course of preparation for this examination. 
3t would be an innovation to ‘require any- 
tiling of that sort, but I think it is a very 
desirable innovation. I do not see why you 
should not require that they should stay at 
school until they come up for the examination, 
actually being in the school. That of course 
would imply that you had a list of schools 
from which pm could take sticli a certificate, 
a list of recognised schools. The first test in 
forming such a list of recognised schools would 
be that they had been inspected by the 
Board of Education and recognised as efficient 
Secondary Schools suitable for training can¬ 
didates up to tlie higher Secondary School 
age. Any school which satisfied that test 
should he put on the list. Then there might 
be a certain number of schools of high repute 
which are not inspected by the Board of 
Education. It would be pretty easy to make 
out a list of such schools, such as Eton. It is 
rather difficult, to remember which schools have 
been inspected by the Board of Education, 
but Harrow and Rugby have been, and 1 
daresay a good many others. 1 should not 
lie surprised if all of them by and bv were 


inspected by the Board of Education. 

53.567. Do many candidates come up for 
the examination now, who have had their 
education in places other than in England ? — 

I should rather doubt it. There would be 
no great injustice in neglecting such can¬ 
didates. 

53.568. So that such a scheme as you out¬ 
line would not substantially limit the field ol 
selection ? — I do not think so. There would 
be some little difficulty, no doubt, when you 
got outside England, when you went to Scot¬ 
land or Wales or Ireland, and you would 
probably have to apply tests slightly different. 
There might be a school, which was just on 
the border line, and you were in doubt whether 
it should be on the list of recognised schools' 
or not, but I think in such a case one would - 
gh r e the school as far as possible tlie benefit 
of the doubt. If it appeared to be suitable i 
for preparing candidates up to tlie end of the 
full Secondary School course, then put it 
on the list, rather than leave it out. I see 
difficulties, and this of course is merely ten¬ 
tative at present, and I naturally have not 
worked it out to see if it could actually lie 
pul in practice, but I believe it could,.and L 
think it would be very desirable. You have 
the great advantage in starting afresh that 
you would not be injuring anybody’s private 
interest; you would not be shutting up a 
cramming establishment, which had been 
maintaining a number of people for many years 
past; you would be simply preventing such 
Establishments from arising in {he future. 

53.569. You think that would effectual!v 
stop cramming?—I do not say that you would 
not got a little cramming in the schools, but 1 
think that is very much less deleterious than 
the regular cramming establishments, which 
devote themselves entirely to intellectual 
preparation, and pay little attention to the 
general behaviour and life of the boy. 

53.570. 1 suppose the cramming in the 
schools would not be any greater than the 
cramming there might, be for the Scholarship 
Examinations'?—No. I should think tlie 
examination would have to be carefully 
adjusted so as not to gneourage cramming. 
Some subjects do encourage cramming, while 
others do not, and i should try and bring the 
latter more to the front. 

53.571. To what extent should a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of the school 
record be combined with the competitive 
examination ? We have bad a great deal of 
rather theoretical evidence on this, but we 
should like to know whether anything could 
be done of a practical character?—I have had 
to think a good deal about that in connection { 
with the other Commission on the Home 
Civil Service, and after thinking of it for 
nearly a year I have come to the conclusion , 
that it really cannot be done. The only way ^ 
such a record could be brought into a com¬ 
pel! titive examination would be by assigning 

a certain number of marks for good or inferior 
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or bad conduct, not so bad as to require 
rejection. Now, tliat in (lie first place is 
subject to the objection that schoolmasters 
vary very much in the tests which, they apply. 
Some of the schoolmasters would give their 
boys very good characters unless there was 
something very grave against them; others 
would total up every slight offence ami deduct 
marks accordingly. I think you would get a 
great diversity of standards. Then f feel 
a very great deal of difficulty in publishing 
'any such marks. If you give a boy full 
marks for conduct there is no harm in it, but 
supposing you only give him 20 per cent., 
and publish that in an official table, it may 
damage his prospects for quite a time and he 
will hare to live it down. That notion does 
not commend itself to me at all. It is a very 
plausible, and at first sight a very attractive, 
idea, but the more you think about it, the 
more impossible it seems. 

53,572. So that you have come to the 
conclusion that, as applied to this or any other 
Service, however good it is in theory, it is more 
than difficult to put into practice ?—I think so. 

53,i>73. Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination as 
a test of intellectual promise is affected, by the 
number of candidates who appear for it- ? i I 
so, do you anticipate that an examination at 
tlie age suggested will be exposed to a danger 
■ of this kind, ami how would you obviate it 
should the ease arise ?—No doubt the smaller 
the examination the more accurate it can be 
made. If the number of candidates were very 
small, arid the number of places very small, 
you might do without marks altogether, and 
just put them in order, but I think the public 
requires marks. 1 do not think the public, 
would be satisfied if we merely put. the men 
in order of merit, and said that the first 50 
were successful. When you get to a largish 
number, anything over 20, marks are no 
doubt necessary in order to bring them out in 
a definite order. Tire larger the numbers the 
more mechanical the examination is likely to 
be. 1 do not know that I can exactly give 
figures, but I should say anything above 200 
was getting cumbrous, and that no examiner 
could be expected to preserve a very lively 
appreciation of the varying merit® of his 
different candidates, if lie was looking forward 
to examining anything like 500 candidates. 

53,574. W hat is the 1 argest number you 
have ever had in a Civil Service examination ? 
—We have had nearly 2,000 in the Second Divi¬ 
sion. The Class I. examination is about 200 to 
250, and that is fully big, and may account for 
some of the occasional results, which do not 
really correspond, so far as one can ascertain, 
with the merits of the candidates. Sometimes 
you find a really brilliant man who conies out 
quite low down ; either he has been fatigued 
by the length of the examination, or the 
examiners have been fatigued by the number 
of papery they have had to look over. 

i>3,575. Looking at it broadly, do you 


regard it as important to ensure the effective¬ 
ness of the examination tliat there should be a 
limit as against an unreasonable number or 
an extensive- number?—T think it. is desirable. 
It is rather difficult to suggest any plan by 
which the number could be limited, and I 
suppose that is what you are really working 
towards. 1 do not think a pre liminar y exam¬ 
ination would have a good effect. There used 
to be a preliminary examination for the Army. 
By thinning out candidates in that way you 
would often leave out some of the best. There 
are one or two things which have occurred to 
me which might, perhaps, make the examina¬ 
tion a rather more exhaustive test. It lias 
often been suggested and seriously considered 
whether some sort of physical test should not. 
be applied. Although l have never tried to 
draw up rules for a physical examination 
I should have thought it would be quite 
possible to hold a physical examination and 
give each candidate marks for physical 
excellence. I was reading a proposal a day or 
two ago for competitions in riding, running, 
walking, swimming, and so forth, but those 
seemed to me rather undesirable. Then I saw 
the late l)r. Sir Andrew Clark had drawn up 
a table of marks that he was going to give for 
various physical qualities. I put aside that 
table as worthless when I saw lie was going to 
give more marks to the man who was 6 ft. 
4 ins. than to the man who was 5 ft‘. 10 ins. 
You might have to take off a few marks for a 
man who was excessively tall or a man who 
was excessively small. What you would really 
have to go for would be good proportions and 
good development, throughout. I should think 
a good board of doctors ought to be able to 
mark the candidates fro®* the point of view of 
physical excellence, and also from the point of 
view of accuracy of correlation of the limbs 
with the senses. It should he possible to 
devise tests for that purpose. If you gave 
some of the marks in that way it would to a 
certain extent improve the results. A man 
with a good body as well as a good mind is 
better for this purpose than the man who has 
only a good mind. Moreover, there- is a 
danger, if you are opening up competition to 
the whole world in this way, of getting in a 
certain number of people who have not been 
brought up in a really good environment, and 
therefore are not really very well developed, 
and are likely, possibly, to break down later, 
or not to retain their full physical vigour 
through the whole course of their time. 

53,576. What you have been indicating 
with regard to the physical examination is 
quite distinct from the medical examination ? 
—Yes, but it might, be combined with it. 

03,577. But they are two quite distinct 
things? — Yes. 

53,578. A man might pass all the medical 
tests? — Yes, and still get rather few marks. 
He may be sound, but not a fine physical 
being. Then I think a viva voce exami¬ 
nation is desirable, and I should assign 
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a certain proportion of marks to that. I did the written papers. It would certainly 
should have tile boy examined partly in a increase the cost, but not, I should say, by a 
subject which he chose to be examined in — very great sum. 

one of his school subjects. 53,587, That practically exhausts all the 

53.579. How much viva voce have you now questions I want to ask you on the open com¬ 
bi the examination?—Nothing except in the petitive examination, and 1 will go on to the 
foreign languages. You may say that the probationary period. Supposing the age for 

I practical tests in science are in effect viva twee the competitive examination is reduced, would 
examinations. it be possible to frame a curriculum for 

53.580. What subjects would you suggest Iudiau Civil Service probationers, extending 
might profitably be dealt with in that way? — over three years and calculated to give them 
1 should say that a candidate might ask to a good general knowledge of Imv, a ground- 
have a mod rocs examination in such subjects ing in one classical and in one vernacular 
as he was presenting fop? the examination^ He language, and some knowledge of Political 
might like to be examined in classical liters- Economy, Indian History, and Indian Soei- 
ture ur French or German literature or in ology ? — 1 should think it ought certainly to 
mathematics or science or history, and we be possible. The difficulty would be to give 
would make arrangements accordingly. About the course any unity. 1 should be inclined to 
half the time might be spent in cross-examining think you would group all your subjects 
him on things of ordinary knowledge that round Indian history, making that the back- 
every schoolboy ought to know, in generally bone of the whole thing and making the 
ascertabling his alertness and mental elliciency. languages and law and sociology to fit into 

53.581. An examination such as they have that. It would have to be very carefully 

in the Navy, only on a wider scale ?—Yes, but framed, but I see uo reason why it should not 
1 should give definite marks. The examine- be made a good educational course. You 
tion for the Navy is intended to exclude people might have some European history also, 
who are thought to be unfit. That I should because it is not desirable to concentrate 
not aspire to do. I think you might give the entirely upon India; it is desirable to have 
people, who made a good show, an advantage, some standards for comparison. Of course, 
and those who made a bad show a disadvan- that would require extremely careful consklera- 
tage. _ _ tion, b^t I do not see why it should not be 

53.582. A certain number of marks ? — made a good course. With regard to law, L 

Yies. _ _ ■ do not knowhow you thought of treating that, 

53.583. If you introduced that into the I should have thought that there again Indian 
examination it would make it more or less law, if there is anj’ single Indian system of law 
essential to have a certain limit to the or mass of Indian law, might be made the sub- 
numbers?—It would, certainly. I thought ject matter for a general theoretical teaching 
if these things were introduced, and the of law, and that European law and Roman law 
numbers turned out to be very large, one and so forth should only be brought in as 

; might have the written examination of the illustrative material: that Indian law should 
candidates first, and bring them out in order really be the basis of the whole instruction, 
of merit, and say that the first 200 or the That, of course, is only a suggestion, 
first 150 should be subjected to the physical 53,588. Do yon think it probable that the 
examination and the viva voce examination. approved Universities, or a certain number of 
i . 53,584. And cast the rest ?—Yes. Suppos- them, would establish a school of Indian 

ing you have 50 places to fill, and 150 were studies upon the lines indicated and confer an 
subjected to these tests, I think practical Honours Degree upon results of an examina- 
justice wotdd be dqSe. tion on that curriculum ? — I really do not 

53.585. I gather from what you have said know. 

that you suggest there should be a general 58,589. It is for us to find out from the 
viva voce examination on common sense and Universities, you think ? — 1 think it is. They 
powers of observation, and that there should might or they might not. It would be very 
be compulsory on all candidates a viva voce difficult to get an authoritative opinion from 
examination on optional subjects?—Yes, some- anybody about that. The only body at Cam- 
thing which the candidate chooses. The bridge that can decide that is the Senate, and 
difficulty would be that you would have to you can never tell how they will vote, 
have somebody there all the time to regulate 53,590. Would it be possible to get the 
the .examination and to see that the different Universities, which make provision for teach- ■ 
subjects were treated in similar ways, someone ing this curriculum of Indian studies, to I 
representing the Civil Service Commissioners, conduct an examination in common through 
probably two people. The other examiners the agency of a J oint Board ? I f so, could i 
would come on different days, and the exami- the results of this examination be accepted] 
nation would Joe conducted accordingly. by the Civil Service Commission as deter- 

53.586. Would that necessitate more mining the place of the candidates in the I 
examiners ? i. ou would have to increase the Service, and as a substitute for the Final j 
amount of work of the examiners. Possibly examination ?—Are you contemplating auy :■ 
the same examiner ( could do the vivet voce who change in the Government of India Act ? 
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53.591. It might necessitate a change? — 
I think it very Likely would. IT you are going 
to change the Government of India Act that 
would make a difference. As the Act now 
runs, [ believe it would be necessary that the 
results of such an examination should he the 
results of the Civil Service Commission. We 
should have to be represented on it in such a 
manner that we could regard such an exami¬ 
nation as our examination. 

33.592. I suppose that would be the diffi¬ 
culty in regard to the Universities?—I think 
it would be. I think that if we retained 
our present functions, it would be necessary 
that the Civil Service Commission should be 
effectively represented on such a Board, that 
there should be somebody there who could 
say with authority that whatever was suggested 
either did or did not suit our purposes. We 
should have to have a veto or deciding voice to a 
certain extent. But apart from that, no doubt 
we should be able to accept the actual marking 
of the papers, provided we thought all the 
arrangements were such as we could approve. 
As the Act at present stands I doubt whether 
we could accept the results of such a Joint 
Board. *■ 

53.593. The Act lays it down that the 
examination must be dealt with exclusively 
by the Civil Service Commissioners ?—That 
is what it practically comes to at present. 1£ 
you are thinking of legislation it ought to be 
easy enough to frame legislation so as to make 
that a little more elastic. 

53.594. Are you satisfied with the present 
list of approved Universities ? Do you think 
the Indian Civil Service probationers should 
be confined to residential Universities ?—The 
present list of approved Universities includes 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and four 
others, but as far as I can see no candidate 
lias ever been prepared, at any rate since 1895, 
at any of the four others, which include the 
four Scotch Universities. I imagine they 
have no subsidy from the India Council, and 
that they have no teachers in the languages 
and so forth, and therefore that nobody com¬ 
pletes liia probation at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, or Aberdeen. So far as the 
other Universities go they seem to perform 
their duties very satisfactorily. 

53.595. The candidates start their educa¬ 
tion at these Universities, hut do not complete 
it there ?—Yes. They have their preliminary 
education at the Scotch Universities, but do 
not go to thein for their year’s probation. 
They go to the four Universities, which have 
the staff and the facilities for carrying out the 
special courses in languages, history, law, and 
so forth. 

53.596. So that really for probationary 
purposes the candidates are confined to the 
four Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Dublin ? — Yes, and in London it is all in 
University College. 

53.597. Do .you include Manchester? — 
Manchester appears in my list, but I had 


overlooked it. Manchester is recognised, but 
nobody has been there. With regal'd to the 
second part of the question, I think it is 
higlily desirable that these young men, sup¬ 
posing you selected them at the age of about 
19, and submitted them to a probationary 
course, should go to a residential University 
to complete their social training, I doubt 
whether they can get the same kind of social 
training in London; they can get all the 
instruction, of course, but they do not get 
the life of the place and the moulding that 
young men exercise, one on the other. 1 
should think a residential University of very- 
great advantage from that point of view. 

53.598. Would you think it desirable to 
establish in England a separate institution 
apart from the existing Universities ?—lam 
rather against that on the whole, but I see 
advantages in it. The members of the Service 
would get to know each other much more 
intimately and thorouglily than they do at 
present. The disadvantage I see is that it 
might he rather narrowing. The probationers 
would not get the wide outlook that they 
would get if they went to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. Another disadvantage, it may be an 
unreal one, but seems rather real to me, migfit 
be the falling into cliques: some people 
might he regarded as outsiders and cold- 
shouldered a good deal. It is very difficult to 
avoid that, I think. 

53.599. I suppose a really efficient institu¬ 
tion of this character would involve great 
expense ? — \ ery considerable expense, no 
doubt. You will want buildings and good 
grounds and an extremely good head, the best 
head you can possibly get, and you would 
have to have a considerable staff of teachers of 
all kinds. I have not tried to estimate the 
expense, but it would not be very small. A 
longer period of probation would be expensive 
anyhow. If you are going to send 50 young 
men every year to the University for three 
years you have to give them a good deal of 
sustentation money, and you have to subsidise 
the Universities as to staff and so forth. It 
will be expensive, but I should think a 
separate institution would be more expensive. 

53.600. Will it entail a considerable in¬ 
crease of staff at Universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge ?—I think it would. The men 
only go now for one year, and if they went for 
three years it would mean that three times as 
much work would fall on many of the teachers, 
the language teachem, for instance, Of comae 
in some of the subjects it ought to be possible 
to find people in the University to act as 
lecturers to the body of probationers. It 
would necessitate an increase of staff, but 
perhaps not a very great one. 

53.601. So that, regarded from that point 
of view, it would be much less expensive than 
the establishment of a separate institution ?— 
I think so. You would Lave to think of all 
sorts of things, pensions and so on, for a 
Government institution. 
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53.602. Coming to general matters, do you 
consider that the combination of the Open 
Competitive Examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Service with, that of the Indian 
Civil Service is to the advantage of India?— 
Under present conditions 1 should say it was 

■ advantageous to India. You have a joint 
competition for three Services at present. A 
man who is considering whether he will go in 
for the competition has three strings to Iris 
how, and he feels that if he cannot get India 

| he may get the Home Civil Service, or he may 
I get an Eastern cadetship. The three competi¬ 
tions working together I should say attract a 
; much larger held than would he attracted if 
they were all separate, and to that extent I 
L think it is advantageous to India. On the 
1 other hand, there is no doubt that a good 
j many of the 1 best men prefer the Horae Civil 
| Service, but I ara not sure that there you do 
| not get a natural selection, which is rather 
advantageous to India. The more enterprising 
!, and vigorous type of mind would select the 

■ wider sphere of work and go to India rather 
than stay at home in a Government office. A 

i great many of the men who come out Erst go 
1 to the Home Civil Service, but on the whole I 
should say you get out of the first 30 those 
who were most anxious for wide opportunities, 
and that is the kind of men you want. If you 
are going to alter the ages, then you are 
running on your own lines, and I think you 
are strong enough. You are much t he strongest 
part of the competition. You have many more 
places to offer than the Home Civil Service 
and the Colonial Civil Service together. You 
are quite strong enough to stand alone, unless 
the enterprise of the boys of England has 
completely departed. 

53.603. Do you think it would be practic¬ 
able to hold the medical examination before 
instead of after the open competitive examina¬ 
tion ?—1 think it would be possible. I have 
been suggesting that it should be held in a 
certain way, but apart from that, if you keep 
the competition as it Is at present, you could 
hold the medical examination before. The 
objection is that you have to examine so many- 
more people. At present you only examine 
those who actually are successful, but if you 
held it before the open competition, you would 
have to examine everybody. 

53.604. It has been put to ns that, if a 
candidate of doubtful fitness is examined 
medically after the literary examination, there 
is a possibility that he may be let through 
without quite such a strict scrutiny as lie 
would have got had lie been tested physically 
beforehand ?—1 should not have said that that 
was so. If a candidate lias any 7 doubt as 
to his fitness for this Service we allow him 
to go to our Medical Referee, wlio then 
reports to us anything that he may be 
anxious about, and we tell the candidate that 
we cannot pledge ourselves as to what will 
happen in the final medical examination, but 
that at the time when this report was sent in 


it, appeared that his health was such that we 
could or could not pass him. The candidates 
can thus find out beforehand whether they are 
likely to pass by paying a guinea, 

53.605. Can you tell us why it is the 
practice of the Civil Service Commissioners to 
employ a private medical practitioner instead 
of the ordinary Board of the India Office to 
test recruits for the Indian Civil Service? 
The Medical Board consists of two doctors 
with Indian experience. They are officers 
who have served in India, and their duties arc 
to inspect candidates for the other Services, 
and they also, as you know, inspect the Indian 
Civil Service officers when they are in England 
on sick leave ?—There was a longish corres¬ 
pondence about that in the year 1883, and the' 
Civil Service Commissioners at that time came 
to the conclusion that to hand over their 
functions to the Medical Board at the India , 
Office was not consistent with the Act. I do 
not know whether they took a very narrow 
view of the Act, but that was the view they 
took. Dr. Seymour Taylor, who does the 
work for us, and Sir Andrew Clark before 
him, and Dr. Orr, all had private practice, but 
they were also the recognised medical referees 
of our Board. They acted in all kind of ways 
for us besides examining the Indian Civil 
Service men. 

53.606. Had they Indian experience?—No. 
Dr. Seymour Taylor, at least, has not. 

53.607. Would you say it would be an 
advantage to the officer inspecting these 
recruits to have Indian experience?—1 could 
not say. 1 think i( is an ad vantage that he 
should have private practice, because it keeps 
him up to the mark, A medical officer shut 
up in the ollice would tend, I believe, to get 
behind the times, but if he lias private prac¬ 
tice, and hospital practice, he is bound to hear 
what is going on and to be kept acquainted 
■with the progress of medical science. Tire 
reason why the Commissioners in 1883 did 
not accept the suggestion of the India Office 
to employ the Medical Board of the India 
Office was that they felt it was not consistent 
wi tli the Act. 

53.608. Apart from having to alter the 
Act, did they advance any arguments in 
favour or against it?- No. They were quite 
willing up to a certain point, but when they 
found they would really have to give up their 
own powers of deciding whether a candidate 
was medically fit or not to the Medical Board 
of the India Office, they came to the conclusion 
that they were not at liberty to do it. 

53j609i Could you tel] us what standard is 
in force for this medical test, whether it is 
uniform?—It is kept uniform by always 
having the same examiner, and by the decisions 
being really the decisions of our Board. The 
medical examiner reports to us ami we consider 
any defects that he may have discovered in 
any of these young men, and we either reject 
them or pass them accordingly. They reach 
a very high standard of medical fitness on the 
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whole at that time, however they may turn 
out afterwards. I can put in, if you like, the 
points'® on which the Medical Examiner has 
to report if you have not yet had that in 
evidence. It is a very thorough examination. 
The only point I am a little doubtful about is 
■ with regard to eyesight; I see in some of 
' your examinations your standard of eyesight 
‘ is certainly more severe than ours. Our view 
; is that any ordinary degree of short-sight, 
which can be fully corrected by glasses, is not 
. *a disqualification unless there is any disease 
of the eyes. If there is any doubt as to the 
condition of the eyes the candidate is sent to 
an oculist, and we have a thoroughly full 
- report from him. Short of any disease of the 
* eye, a moderate degree of short-sight or astig¬ 
matism, which can be fully corrected by glasses, 
we do not consider, to be a disqualification. 

53.610. Can you say why you have always 
refrained from publishing this test in the 
way the Medical Board at the India Office 
publish theirs ?—The reason that we do not 
publish any test is because we think it is 
better not to tie our hands. We prefer to 
decide,each case upon its merits with the 
advice of our medical referees. If the medical 
referee recommends the rejection of a man, 
that man has a right to go before a Board 
of three distinguished medical men chosen by 
us who report to us again, and we act upon 
their opinion. If they are in doubt we gener¬ 
ally reject. We have tins paper also which 
points out the kind of things to which we have 
regard, f It is very difficult to put down on 
paper anything which should be regarded as 
a fixed medical standard. 

53.611. Apart from what you have said 
about the eye test, we should like to hear if 
you can suggest any other steps which might 
be taken to stiffen the examination?—I really 
do not know what else we could do unless we 
had always two or three persons concerned in 
it. It is a very thorough examination, and 
lasts for a long time. 

53.612. Yours is an examination by an 
individual?—Yes. He generally lias an 
assistant there who I suppose is really quite 
a subordinate. 

53.613. Would you be prepared to give 
any opinion as to the merits of an examination 
by an individual as distinguished from a 
Board of two?—There is an advantage un¬ 
doubtedly in having move than one; one may 
see something the other does not. 

53.614. Would you say it would be an 
advantage in connection with these particular 
recruits if you laid a Board of members, one 
of whom had had Indian experience ?- 1 should 
think it would be quite good. I do not see 
why we should not employ some officer of 
Indian experience, and that would get over 
the difficulty of the Act. If he was nominated 
to advise us we should not be delegating our 
functions at all. 

* Vide Appendix No. Y. 

t Vide Appendix No. VI. 
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53.615. Do you think, that would be an / 
improvement on the preseut practice?—Yes. 
It has never been suggested to me before, and 

I think it certainly might be advantageous. 

I see that the number rejected during the last; 
10 years is very small, in fact almost negligible. 1 

53.616. What is the number rejected ?—- 
The number rejected since 1900 is two,® and 
the second case appears not yet to have been 
decided. 

53.617. Have you any return to show over 
a period of 10 years how many of those that 
are passed and go out to India become 
medically unfit?—I have not. 

53.618. It would be an interesting return ? 
— It would. In L883 or thereabouts the 
question was raised by the Province of Bombay, 
which seemed to think that the candidates, 
who went out there, did not stand the climate 
as they ought to, ami there was an inquiry 
held over the whole of India. The other 
provinces did not support Bombay. The 
Indian Government seemed to be on the whole 
satisfied at that time with the medical fitness 
of the men who went out. We never get any 
reports from the Government of India as to 
the medical history of the people who go out 
after having been passed by us. It would be 
be very useful to know, at any rate, during 
the first five ye ms. After that all kinds of 
accidents come in. 

53,01.9. After you have passed them you 
see nothing more of them?—We see tliem 
twice. They are examined at the beginning 
and at the end of their probationary course, 
but after that we see no more of them. 

53.620. Do you see any disadvantage in 
examining them in the first instance and then 
another body having supervision of them in 
subsequent years? — It is a disadvantage 
clearly. 

53.621. You are able to tell by the returns 
the kind of illnesses to which an officer is 
susceptible in India? — Yes. 

53.622. And you would be able, to take 
particular note of that in the original examina¬ 
tion which you are not able to do under the 
present practice? — That is so. 

53.623. You have put in these compara¬ 
tive statistical statements’® we asked you for. 
Have you been able to give us the return of 
the number of candidates, European anti 
Indian, who have appeared riming the last 
ten years at the combined examination ? — I 
have given you that for a long way back. 

53,62-1. And the number of candidates, 
European and Indian, who appeared at the 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
before 1892 for a period'of ten years ?—1 have 
given you that for all the years, from the 
beginning to the end. 

53,625. Can you supply us with a return 
showing us in what order of merit the suc¬ 
cessful candidates at the combined examina¬ 
tion during the last ten years have been 


* Vide Appendix No, IY. 
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selected for tlie Home, Indian, and Colonial 
Services?—I have given you that return in a 
somewhat different form which 1 think will 
give you the information which you desire, 
i have given you, since 1895, when the com¬ 
bined examination began, the number of can¬ 
didates out of the first ten who were assigned 
to the Indian Civil Service, the number of 
candidates out of the first 20, and the number 
of candidates out of the first 30 who went 
to India. It. shows a slightly increasing 
reluctance to go to India. Out of the first 
30 in 1901 21 went to India; in 1912 only 
13 : 1911 was the worst year. 

53.626. Is there any particular reason for 
the substantial falling off in 1911 ?—I think 
there were a good many Home Civil Service 
appointments offered. 

53.627. (Mr. Gokhalc.) Was that on 
account, of the Insurance Act?—No, that 
would have been in 1912. 

53.628. {Sir Theodore Morison.) This 
includes the number of Indians successful? 
—It does. I do not remember an Indian ever 
taking the Home Civil Service except one, 
and he did not like it and gave it up. There 
is no reason why the Indian should not take 
the Home Civil Service, 

53.629. {Chairman.) Yon put these re¬ 
turns* 5 in to us officially now ?—Yes. 

53.630. Do you think it would be possible 
for the Civil Service Commissioners to-Conduct 
satisfactorily a competitive examination in 
India for the Indian Civil Service based upon 
tlie curricula of the Indian Universities?—It 
would be difficult, but I suppose it could be 
done. It might he expensive. We should 
have to send out people from here to take 
charge of the printed papers and the written 
papers from first to fast. We should also 
have to send out inspectors from this country 
if we were to be really responsible for it. 
Have you any opinion of how many would 
compete ? 

53.631. Assuming it is a limited number ? 
—The smaller the numbers the less the ex¬ 
pense. If you could in any way limit the 
number it would make it much easier. IE we 
had to deal with 1,000 or 2,000 it would be a 
big job. 

53.632. Supposing you had to deal with 
200?—We ought to be able to do that. 

53.633. Would you as time proceeded 
employ people in India ?—I should not like to 
say that beforehand. We should have to take 
advice in ttus matter. We should do it as far 
as possible, no doubt, but we should have to 
find out what we conhl do by experience. I 
do not think we could say anything before¬ 
hand. We should certainly have to begin by 
sending out three or four people of our own. 

53.634. Could you, with your knowledge 
of the whole subject, work out an approximate 
estimate of what the cost would be of an 
examination for 200 candidates ?—I could do 
that in a very conjectural way. 

* Vide Appendix No. IT, 


53.635. Whether it was held in one centre 
or several centres would make a great 
difference in the cost?—Yes. 

53.636. If it was held in one centre it 
would be much less?—Yes. I do not know 
very much about the curricula of the Indian 
Universities, but X think they resemble each 
other very much, and there would be no 
difficulty about that. As to setting the papers 
there ought to he really no great difficulty. 
The value of the examination would be a 
different question. 

53.637. I take it you would send out one 
or two representatives to conduct the examina¬ 
tion, and in addition to that a certain number 
of examiners?—Ido not know whether the 
examiners wotdd have to go out. We should 
employ examiners either in India or here, 
whichever proved the most convenient. The 
great thing we would have to look after would 
be the proper conduct of the examination and 
secrecy of the printed and written papers. 

53.638. {Mr. Chaiibal.) There would have 
to be a viva voce examination ?—There might. 

If we have a viva voce out there it would add 
very much to the expense, because you would 
have to have a good many viva voce examiners 
in tlie various subjects. 

53.639. (Chairman.) Would it cost more 
to institute a vivA voce examination in India 
than it would to have a more extended ril’d 
voce examination in England ?—Unless one 
could find people thoroughly qualified to hold 
a viva voce examination who were resident in 
India there would be all the travelling ex¬ 
penses to and fro, and the waste of time and 
so forth. It would be very much more expen¬ 
sive. If you have a wild voce examination in 
London all you have to pay is a man’s fare to 
and from some neighbouring town and the 
day’s expenses and his fee. But if he has to 
travel all the way to India and back you have 
to add something like forty days' travelling 
and expenses. 

53.640. (Mr. Chaubal.) A viva voce exami¬ 
nation may be confined to those who succeed j j 
in getting through the written examination ? u 
—Yon could keep it down to that. 

53.641. {Chairman.) It would be useful to 
us if you put down an approximate estimate* 5 
of what the cost would be to conduct an 
examination in India in one centre for 200 
students, with and without viva voce exami¬ 
nation ?—I will do that. 

53.642. ( Lord Ronaldvhay.) On the ques¬ 
tion of the cost of conducting an examination 
in India, supposing you were asked to conduct 
examinations at two centres instead of at one, 
presumably the examination papers would be 
di fferent at each centre ?—They would be the 
same, or they ought to be the same. 

53.643. J do not see there would be much 
point, then, in having it at more than one 
centre ?—We can make them different if 
desired, but then you will have to have two 
competitions. 


* Vide Appendix No. IV. 
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53.644. (Chairman.) I think we must 
assume that there will be one examination at 
one centre ?—Then ! need not consider the 
possibility of holding it at two centres. If 
you have a single competition all the paper's 
must be the same, otherwise the candidates 
have different conditions. 

53.645. (Cord Ronaldshay.) You have 
suggested that if we were to lower the age 
you would prefer to see it from IS to 19 
with two examinations in the course of the 
•year ?—I expressed a slight preference for that. 

53.646. My only objection to that is that 
it would give the men who are going up 
for their second shot a very short time to 
recover from the first examination and pre- 

* pare for the second?—1 was thinking of 
having them at intervals of six months. 

53.647. What time of year do you suggest? 
—I suppose one would naturally he held 
somewhere about June, and tire other perhaps 
in December; December would be the first 
and June the second. You would have to 
have the examination about June, so that 
they should be ready to go up to the Univer¬ 
sity in October. You would have to allot a 
certain number of vacancies to each competi¬ 
tion ; supposing you bad 60 vacancies to 
deal with, you would allow 30 to one and 
30 to the other. 1 am not at all sure whether 
the better plan is not to have two annual 
examinations. 

53.648. When you speak of allotting 30 
to one and 30 to the other, that is not done 
at the present time, is it?—No, there is only 
one competition now. 

53.649. But a man has two shots?—Yes, 
There are vacancies allotted to each exami¬ 
nation. 

53.650. Under your suggested plan would 
not you he very much reducing a man’s 
chances ?—I do not think so. 

53.651. At present, supposing there are 
60 vacancies, a mail who goes up for iiis first 
shot has 60 chances, but supposing he fails? 
—Then he goes up again and has another 
chance for another 60 vacancies, but lie has 
twice as many people to compete with. He 
has the product of two years instead of one. 

53.652. It comes to the same thing?— 
Practically. 

53.653. Then my only objection is that 
before the man has Iiis second shot you are 
really not going to give him very much 
chance of recovery and working up again. 
Presumably he has been working pretty hard 
for his fin! examination in December, and 
if he fails and wants to have another try it 
means he lias to go straight away and work 
up again?—That is so, but I do not know 
that lie ought to be very much exhausted. 

53.654. Could you tell me roughly about 
how many recognised schools there would be 
likely to be iE this suggestion was carried 
out of getting certificates from headmasters ? 
—I am afraid I could not. There are, I think, 
about 250schools belongi ng to the Headmasters’ 
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Association, and all those I imagine would 
come in. I might possibly get the number 
from the Board of Education. 

53.655. It would be a very large number ? 
—Yes. 

53.656. There was also a point with regard 
to the physical examination which you thought 
might be combined with the mental examina¬ 
tion. We have had medical evidence that 
it would be very difficult to assign marks for 
physical qualification, or even to put candi¬ 
dates together in different, classes, and when 
you suggested that some men who now got 
through were men whose physique was such 
that they might conceivably break down very 
early in their career, and that those men 
should be assigned a lesser number of marks 
than other candidates, should not those men 
he rejected altogether ?—It is a question of 
degree. If a person is really in such a 
physical- condition that you can say his 
defects are likely to i) iter fere with the course 
of his career, then you reject him, but it 
seems to me there are people stronger or 
weaker, and you might mark them. 

t)3,657. What sort of things would you give 
marks for?—Such things as good muscular 
development, good action of the heart, circula¬ 
tion, and lungs, good teeth, good eyesight, and 
so on. 

53.658. Take the case of good action of 
the heart and lungs, ought a man whose heart 
and lungs were not good to pass for the Indian 
Service ?—Not if he was bad, but it might be 
better or worse. 

53.659. Assuming that a man is sufficiently 
good to pass, and that the action of his heart 
and lungs is good, is it possible when you 
have a man of that stage to say that the action 
of another man’s heart and lungs is so much 
better that he deserves so many more marks ? 
—-You are pressing me rather further than my 
medical knowledge goes, but I do recognise 
great differences in apparent constitutional 
vigour between people who certainly ought to 
pass, and I should have thought those could 
be recognised in the examination. It may 
turn out that no proper system of marking can 
be invented, but at present I am inclined to 
think it is possible, i should not like to give 
a conclusive opinion. 

53.660. Willi regard to the viva voce 
examination, would you say that the results 
of such an examination vary very muck with 
the individuality of the examiners? It’ you 
have several different examiners carrying on 
the vioa wee examination is their standard 
likely to differ much one from another?—i 
think if you had completely different exami¬ 
nations the standards would vary very much, 
but my notion is that there should be people 
present throughout the examination acting 
for us in regulating the examination and 
keeping the standards even, I think if that 
were done it would be quite possible, especially 
as there would be in the examination of every 
candidate a part directed to matters of coin- 
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moil knowledge, on which the standard pre¬ 
sumably would be the same. You could test 
them as to their mental alertness and vigour 
ou ordinary subjects, as well as on their 
subjects of special study. The shifting 
examiners would deal with the special sub¬ 
jects, and the permanent examiners with the 
general subjects. 1 nder those circumstances 
it ought to be possible to keep the standard 
even. It is essential that there should be at 
least one person present all through so as to 
keep the standard even. 

53.661. You told us that there are nine- 
I Diversities altogether recognised, but from 
the point of practice only four are made use 
of by probationers, Could you tell us on 
what grounds the Universities are recognised ? 
—1 really do not know ; it was done before 1 
came into the office. Very likely some of the 
other Universities did not exist when, the 
recognition was given. The recognition has 
not been canvassed at all within the last 10 
years, and it is somewhat ancient history. 
So far as the recognition of live of those 
Universities goes it appears to have no 
importance at all. 

53.662. With regard to the medical exami¬ 
nation, am 1 right in understanding you to 
say that the actual decision does not rest with 
the medical man, but with a Board of lay¬ 
men ?—Yes, acting upon his report. 

53.663. You receive the reports of the 
medical man, and upon those reports you 
decide whether a candidate should be rejected 
or not?—That is so. If necessary we see him 
and talk to him, and get his opinion by word 
of mouth. 

53.664. But there is no medical man on 
that Board ? — No. 

53.605. You said something about a Medical 
Board of three men if the candidate appealed. 
Is that a regular Board?—We get an adverse 
report from our local man and we write to the 
candidate and say we are not satisfied at 
present that he is fit; but if be likes he can 
appeal' before a Board of three, winch for a 
post of this importance lie generally elects to 
do. Our medical referee is on that Board, 
because he knows what the policy of the Board 
is, and two otlieis are selected by us from the 
highest members of the profession. Normally 
they would be physicians, hut if it were a 
surgical matter they might be two surgeons, 
or two oculists, or two aiu-ists, or whatever 
type of specialists seemed most suitable. 

53.606. When this Medical Board has 
examined the candidate they report to you, 
and the decision again rests entirely with you ? 
—Yes. We should generally accept it, but it 
lias happened that they have recommended, 
acceptance, and we have rejected, because we 
did not wish to take the risk. They have said 
they did not see much risk, but we have 
rejected, because we thought there was a 
doubt. It is a written report. They do not 
merely say that they recommend a person as 


fit, but they say that they find so and so, and 
on the whole they think such aud such things 
likely to occur in the future. 

53.667. Is the medical examination the 
same for the Home Civil Service candidates as 
for the Indian Civil Service?—it is conducted 
in the same way, but we should certainly be 
much more strict with the candidates for the 
Indian Service. It does happen that we reject ; 
for India, hut not for Home, when we are 
advised that there are constitutional indica- , 
tions which, render it inadvisable to send such 

a person out to India. 

53.668. The same doctor examines the 
candidates for both Services?—Yes. The 
examination is the same and il is conducted 
generally before the candidates have decided 
whether they wish to go to India or take a 
Home Service appointment. The report 
might be that the candidate was regarded as 
fit for the Home Civil Sendee but not for 
India. I remember a case not very long ago 
where a candidate took our opinion before the 
examination and we told him that we did not 
regard him as fit for India, but he could 
probably pass for the Home Civil Service. 

53,069. Again the decision restf entirely 
with the Board of laymen?—Yes, acting 
upon recognised principles and naturally 
swayed by the advice of the experts. 

53.670. Supposing a candidate comes up 
for the Indian Civil Service and you decide 
that he is not medically fit for that Service, 
would you inform him that, although you did 
not consider him fit for the Indian Service, 
you would be prepared to pass him for the 
Home Service?—That is possible. 

53.671. Would tliat be your usual practice ? 
—1 cannot say it has ever happened, but 
theoretically it might happen. The case 
which comes nearest is the one 1 have quoted 
where we gave a prospect,i ve opinion that be 
might not be lit for India, but might be fit for 
the Home Service. 

53.672. [Sir Theodore Morison.) With 
regard to the open examination as it is con¬ 
ducted now, we have received a good deal of 
evidence about it in India, especially Indian 
opinion upon the subject. On what principle 
do you assign a certain number of marks to 
one subject or a less or greater number to 
another? For instance, why do you give 
Latin and Greek so much more than Arabic 
and Sanskrit? — Arabic and Sanskrit are 
languages that I do not know very much 
about. Wo increased the marks for Arabic 
and Sanskrit not long ago. 

53.673. Why is Roman Law 500 ? Wliat 
is the just valuation oi different subjects?—I 
think absolutely just valuation is impossible, 
but the main considerations no doubt are the 
difficulty of the subject and its educational 
importance. I daresay if you were to cross- 
examine me on the relative value of an 
English essay and Roman Law I might find 
it difficult to give good reasons why they 
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should be marked to the same standard. It 
is a rale of thumb to a large extent. 

53.674. Do you make it as far as possible 
correspond with the values which are assigned 
by the University ?—I do not tliink that 
would be possible, because the University 
gives a degree, for instance, in law or 
classics. It does not say which is the more 
valuable degree. 

53.675. It is known that it is easier to get 
a .First in certain things than in others, and 
there are a certain number of schools more 
highly esteemed than others. Do you follow 
that opinion which is prevalent at the 
Universities?—It is always changing at the 
Universities and we have not changed for ten 
years. We endeavour to estimate it as best 
we can. We cannot change every year. I 
think, however, it is quite time that a change 
•was made; in fact, at ihe instance of the 
Commission on the Home Civil Service we 
have promised to go into that very thoroughly. 

53.676. We received evidence in India to 
the effect that although they had very great 
confidence in the Civil Service Commissioners 
they did •think the subjects were not fair to 
Indian'education, and they pleaded particu¬ 
larly for the addition of Indian History, 
Indian Philosophy, Persian, and rhe Indian 
vernaculars, the latter to balance French, 
German, and Italian? — 1 think that the 
examination at present is not intended in the 
main to fit Indian education, but to fit English 
education. 

53.677. I should like to know how you 
would value tilings like Indian philosophy and 
Indian vernaculars and possibly Indian history, 
t he difficulties of which you have no experience 
of in English Universities ? — It would be 
extremely difficult. I have always thought it 
would be very much better to have a separate 
examination for the Indian students and let 
them compete for a proportion of the posts, 
but that is against the Act as it at present 
stands. 

53.678. The way in which you would value 
these particular Indian subjects as against the 
subjects you have in England would be very 
arbitrary? — It would he difficult. Of course 
there are many people in England, eminent in 
these subjects, who would pat all their infor¬ 
mation at our disposal. But I would much 
rather have a separate examination for 
India. 

53.679. I suppose there is a possibility 
that there would be constant; friction with 
regard to the valuation between the different 
subjects ? — I am sure there would. It exists 
now. 

53,080. I tliink you contemplate that the 
.probationers, if they have a three years’ course, 
will require some sustentation allowance ? — I 
feel sure they will. 

53,681. We had a good deal of complaint 
that 1501. is not enough ? — I have often heard 
that myself. 


53.682. Do you think that something like 
2001. would do?—2001. ought to do. 

53.683. You are of opinion that it cannot 
be less than 1504. nnd might liave to be 2001. ? 
—That is so. If you include books and 
everything it could not be much less than 200/. 

53.684. That will make your expenditure 
upon sustentation alone between 22,000/. and 
30,0001. ?—Something of that sort. 

53.685. And there is a certain amount to 
be paid to Universities?—Yes. 

53.686. In addition you would have to 
increase what you pay now ?—Yes, you would 
have to pay the Universities more. You might 
save a little, not very much, by only having 
two centres or one centre. 

53.687. With regard to the special institu¬ 
tion, I see that Coppers Hill cost Oil an average 
22,000/, to 25,0001. a year including every¬ 
thing, even wines, spirits, and soda water. It 
was designed for 15i) students; but there were 
usually 120 to 130. They had a mechanical 
laboratory, which is a very expensive tiling 
and which you would not need. Law and 
Indian history would be cheaper to teach ?— 
Yes. You might like to have a course in 
Hygiene and that sort of thing. 

53.688. In face of those figures do you 
still think it is necessarily so much dearer?— 
It looks as if it. was not, but naturally I liave 
not thought much about it yet. 

53.689. You thought i4 would be desirable 
to confine it if possible to residential Univer¬ 
sities?—Yes. 

53.690. Do you think it would lie possible 
to say that they should only go to Oxford and 
Cambridge? — I think 1 had in my mind 
Oxford and Cambridge, but I do not think I 
definitely excluded Dublin. 

53.691. Anyhow you had in your mind 
only two or possibly three ?—That was my 
idea. 

53.692. Do yon think that is practical 
politics?—-I do not see why not. If you are 
going to pay l do not see why you sliould not 
send them where you like. Yon give them 
the advantage of free training for well-paid 
work and you reserve to yourself the most 
appropriate spots to put your teaching stall. 
You cam not have a teaching staff in all the 
Universities: that would be frittering away 
your resources. Yon must concentrate. 

53.693. So that the ground would be the 
assistance which you gave to the Universities, 
not the allowances to the probationers ?—Both. 
I should think if you give an allowance to the 
probationers you surely can tel I them where to 
go to. Are you thinking of tbe jealousies of 
the Universities? 

53.694. 1 am thinking of the outcry of 
the other Universities, Scotland for instance ? 
*— I think tiiev might protest, but .1 do nut 
think there would be very considerable 
ground. Your policy, if this is your ulti¬ 
mate policy, can only be effectively carried 
nut in at most two centres, and then the 
question is where those two centres must 
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be. I do not see why your choice should 
not be capable of complete justification. 

53.695. If it can be done there are very 
strong arguments for it, but can it be done trad 
is it probable that Secretaries of State, liable 
to pressure, would support it ?—I think it 
depends very much on the Secretary of State. 
The pressure ought to be bearable. 

53.696. {Mr. Chaubal.) What are the 
reasons which led to the abandonment of the 
earlier and the increase to the higher age?— 
There was discussion at the time; one object 
was to give the Indian competitor a cbance; 
but 1 think the main idea was the notion of 
getting the completed product of education. 
That is putting it as shortly as one can. The 
idea was lliat yon ought to carry on education 
in a normal way up to the time that it is 
naturally completed and select people at that 
point, and that you would thereby probably 
get the best men, men who bad lasted through 
a long course and were still leading at the 
end. J think there is something in that, but 
there are other practical considerations which, 
no doubt, move your Commission. 

53.697. Would it be possible to keep up 
the same idea of finished education and make 
the age 21 to 23 or 20 to 22 ?—No, I think 
that, cuts at the root of the idea. There is no 
course which finishes between 20 and 22. 
Twenty-one to 23 is less objectionable, but 20 
to 22 cuts right across the university scheme 
in this country. 

53.698. Brit with 21 to 23 you can have a 
two yearn’ probationary course?—Yes. That 
would alTect the Universities that have a four 
or five years’ course, but it would not affect 
the Universities that have only a three years’ 
course. We were told, when we visited the 
Scotch I’niversities, that 21 to 23 was objec¬ 
tionable to them. Cambridge was prepared 
to accept it, and Dublin was prepared to 
accept it. There was one Scotch University 
which preferred 21 to 23, but I forget whether 
it was Aberdeen or St. Andrews. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh were very conclusive against 
21 to 23. 

53.699. 1 ou said something about its 
being against the Act to have a separate 
examination for a proportionate number ?—'We 
have never had an authoritative opinion about 
it, but looking at the Act it seems to me quite 
doubtful whether it is legitimate to bare a 
separate competition for India. 

53.700. Was any definite opinion taken on 
the question ?—We never had the opinion of a 
lawyer. 

53.701. {Mr. Gokhale.) You said the lowest 
figure to which the number of candidates fell, 
when the age limits were 17 to 19, was 66 in 
1878?—Yes. 

53.702. \\ere there not two examinations 
in that year?—Very likely you are right. 

53,/03. lhat was the time when the new 
age came into force, 17 to 19, and the 66 thus 


belongs to the older period ?—Yes, it was a 
mistake of mine. 

53.704. Roughly the number has been 
averaging about 20(3 ?—That is so. 

53.705. With regard to these guarantees 
against cramming, do not you think that when 
you allow a candidate a second chance the 
second year is almost certain to be devoted to 
cramming whatever you do ?—It may be. 

53.706. The first year you may insist on 
certain conditions ?—You mean that cramming 
c-aimot be eliminated ? 

53.707. Whatever you do, if a man has two 
chances in two years and fails in the first year, 
the second year he will devote entirely to 
cramming?—If you make him stay at school 
he may be working very hard, but that is not 
the kind of cramming I object to so much. 

I object to the special preparation purely 
directed to the ends of the examination. As, 
long as he is following a normal school con roe 
1 do not mind his working hard, but I do 
object to the instruction wliich is devoted 
purely to the examination. I think you might 
get rid of some of that, not perhaps the whole 
of it. e 

53.708. Couhl you compel himnto remain 
at school after he has completed Ids school 
studies and has appealed for the Indian Civil 
Service once and then wants to work for that 
examination a second year ?—I should like that 
question to be asked of some schoolmasters. 
If you made the regulation it could be en¬ 
forced, but the elfect of it might be that you 
would so far reduce your field that you would 
suffer in another way. Whether the school¬ 
masters would be willing to keep the boys for 
a second year is a question, and whether the 
boys would be willing to stay is another. 

53.709. In the scholarship examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge do they have two 
chances or one chance ?—They have, in 
fact, two chances, but the second chance is, 
no doubt, the most important. Some boys 
will get a scholarship before they are 18, and 
some of them before they are 19, but the 
chance before 19 is the more important one. 

53.710. You told us that you bad in this 
country about 2,000 candidates in the Second 
Division Examination. Are the results, on 
the whole, fairly satisfactory ? My point is 
that you have a very large number of candi¬ 
dates, and 1 want to know how far a very 
large number of candidates constitutes a 
serious difficulty in arriving at satisfactory 
results?—The Second Division Examination is 
intended to produce a class of highly efficient 
clerks, and for testing the qualities requisite 
in that class I do not think the very large 
numbers are a great disadvantage. At any 
rate the people who come out at - the top are 
quite good enough for the purpose, and on the 
whole, better than the others. But tbe Second 
Division Examination lias a very bad educa¬ 
tional elfect, because it is extended over too 
many years and embraces a miscellany of 
subjects which have no particular relation to 
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each other, and it does not correspond to any 
proper educational standard. With regard to 
the accuracy of the lest, for the purposes for 
which it is constructed it is a good examina¬ 
tion, but I should not like to employ it for 
such a delicate operation as the one you have 
in mind. 

53.711. With regard to your opinion that 
it is preferable that probationers should stay 
at residential Universities, Professor Lodge 
said yesterday that the noti-rcsideutial Uni- 
* versify developed a greater degree of indepen¬ 
dence in the candidates?—I think that is quite 
likely. 

53.712. So that the advantages would he 
fairly balanced between the two systems ?—I 
should still say that the advantage was in 
favour of the older residential Universities for 
your purposes. 

53.713. I believe you have heard that there 
is a considerable amount, of feeling against 
Indian students at these residential Universi¬ 
ties, especially at Oxford and Cambridge. If 
the number of Indian probationer’s tends to 
increase, on account of any scheme that is 
adopted, and this larger number has to go to 
Oxford pr Cambridge, hmv will that affect the 
character of the Indian section of tire Indian 
Civil Service owing to the prejudice that 
exists at the Universities and is growing ?— 
That is a very great difficulty. 

53.714. it almost makes one feel that a 
special institution would be preferable from 
that standpoint?—1 see the point, and I should 
think it would have great importance. I 
should not like to say it was decisive, but it 
is undoubtedly a thing you will have to 
consider very carefully. You might not he 
aide to exclude race prejudice from a special 
institution. 

53.715. In any case, you think it a very 
serious matter that a considerable number of 
Indians who are to discharge the duties of Civil 
Servants in India should spend three years in 
an atmosphere of such feelings about them as 
there are to-day at Oxford and Cambridge? 

-•It is ten year’s since i lived at Cambridge 
and I am not fully aware of tlie conditions of 
which you speak now, but I believe there is a 
great deal in what yon say, and it is likely 
io create a feeling of discontent and injustice 
and discomfort generally. 

53.716. Have you anything to do with tile 
Indian Civil Service men after they have 
passed the open competition and while they 
arc undergoing probation ?- -We examine them 
at the end. We have a little administrative 
work in connect ion with them, but we have no 
tutorial relations with them. 

53.717. You do not know how the Indian 
section of the probationers fare at present, 
whether they complain of the way in which 
they are treated?—No complaints have reached 
us, and they would not appeal to us for that. 

53.718. Could yon prepare an estimate as 
to the, relative costs of the two cases, the pro¬ 
bationers spending their time at lhe Universi- 
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ties, with subsidies to the Universities, and at 
a separate institution? — 1 do not think my 
opinion would he of very great value, but I 
could prepare au estimate. I could not go 
beyond what common sense would suggest to 
me. 1 am not an expert in such matters. 

53,719. Who would be best qualified to 
frame such an estimate? — J will try my baud 
if the Chairman wishes it. 

53,720; i {Chairman.) We should ho gratefid 
to have it ? — I will put something down which 
you could possibly get somebody else to 
correct. 

53.721. (Lord lioualdskay.) Yon would 
have to take into consideration the interest on 
the capital which would he necessary to 
purchase the site ?—I thought of that. 

53.722. (Chairman.) You would have to go 
into the whole initial expenditure, purchase of 
land and construction of buildings ?—Yes. 

53.723. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) That would 
depend very much upon where the institution 
is located ? — 11 would have to he within easy 
reach of London. 1 know what I prepare will 
not. be of much value ; I am under no illusions 
in that, respect. 

53.724. (Mr. Gokhale.) 1. only wanted an 
estimate, but I do not want to press it ? — J do 
not see how you can even guess at the cost 
of the site and hardly at the cost of tho 
building. 

53.725. {Sir Theodore Morison.) That is 
not going to be a large part of the expendi¬ 
ture, is it ? Coopers Ilill cost 55,0001, and 
even if you put it at 100,0001., say 4,000?. a 
year, it is not going to be a large part of your 
total expenditure? — No, but you must add the 
upkeep. 

53.726. {Mr. GoJchale.) As regards the 
holding of a competitive examination in 
India for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service, you have expressed the opinion that 
it would be feasible?—I think we should have 
to do it, if desired. 

53.727. You _ ax-e aware, I believe, that 
in 1861 the Civil Service t'ounnissioiiers 
expressed the opinion that it was feasible 
to hold such an examination ? — Yes. 

53.728. They were asked by a Committee of 

the India Office and they said it was feasible? 
— Yes, What I think would not be possible 1 
would be to have a concurrent competitive 
examination; it. would not be possible to have 
people examined over there on the same 
subjects and the same papers as liere. It 
would have to be two examinations. But the j 
one concurrent examination is what, my 
predecessor? have said was impossible, and I ; 
still hold it to be impossible. i 

53.729. Your predecessors in 1S61 said j 
that a concurrent examination was possible in 
the two countries? — The opposite opinion j 
has often been expressed. They had not 
much experience in 1861. 

53.730. With regard to the difficulty about 
the viva voce, in the first place, as you have 
pointed out, you have a rivd voce examination 

• 1) 
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now only in foreign languages, and a practical 
examination in science, so that it that remains 
as it is the difficulty would not be very great ? 
—No. 

53.731. If you accept the responsibility for 
the Indian examination you could certainly 
select some of the more eminent professors in 
the Lndian Universities for the viva voice and 
the practical, especially as the examination is 
to be based on Indian standards?—I think it 
ought to be possible. 

53.732. You could accept responsibility 
for that ? — 1 think so. 

53.733. Then you expressed the opinion 
that a competitive examination for a part of 
the vacancies in India would be against the 
Act?—I think it is, hut. I may be wrong. 

53.734. Tf an examination was held at the 
same time, 1 believe you are right, because 
under the Act yon have to place the candidates 
in the same list in order of merit; but you can 
Hold two examinations in one year at different 
times, of the year ?—Would it not be necessary 
then to make both examinations theoretically 
open to all candidates ? 

53.735. I accept that, but if they were 
theoretically open to all candidates, candidates 
of all races, and if they were held at two 
separate times, so that there were really two 
examinations in a year, there would he nothing 
against the Act in that? — I think that is very 
likely right. 

53.736. ft would he similar to what 
happened in 1878 when they held two 
examinations here, 13 being offered at one 
and 13 at the other? — Yes. 

53.737. Now 1 come to some information 
that I would like to have from you. Will you 
kindly tell us how many vacancies on an 
average are offered for Home and how many 
for the Colonial branch in this combined 
examination ? — 1 am sorry 1. have not the 
figures here, but I can tell you from memory 
that, taking something like the last 15 yearn, 
th e smallest numtier of vacan c ies that have been 
given to the Home Civil Service was, I think, 
10, ami the largest 44. My recollection is 
not very clear with regard to the Eastern 
Cadetships, but I should think the numbers 
would run from 8 to 20. Of course ! could 
give you the tables* if you care to have them. 

53.738. 1 should like to have them ?— 
They are in print in the Appendix to the 
ileport of the other Commission. 

53,730. We have heard a good deal about 
the Home Service being rendered more 
. attractive in recent years; can you give us any 
reasons for that? — The salaries have been 
raised in several offices, such as the Board of 
Trade and the Local Government Board, and 
there have been more appointments, and there 
has been more doing generally. I should 
think the Service was mure interesting. 

53,740. There have been more appoint¬ 
ments altogether? — Yes. 

# Vide Appendix IY. 


53.741. Has there been a general revision 1 
of salaries ?—No, only in one or two offices. 

The salaries have also been raised in the 
Admiralty. > , 

53.742. Only that they might be brought up 
to the Treasury standard ?—Yes, more nearly. , 

53.743. Is the number of Home appoint¬ 
ments offered at the competitive examination 
fairly constant ?—No ; it varies enormously, 

53.744. In 1911, I find from a report 
which was given to me the other day, there 
was an exceptionally large number?—There" 
was. 

53.745. And that was responsible for such 
a small number out of the til’st 30 electing for 
India in that year?—Partly, no doubt. 

53.746. Do you think that the higher age * 
at which Indian Civil Servants go out to 
India now makes for more home ties ? If a 
man had to go out at 21 or 22 he would , 
probably not be thinking of marrying at that 
time and would go without any other con¬ 
sideration; but at 25 a man is likely to be 
thinking of those things. Does that encourage 
what was called yesterday “ stay-at-home- 
ness”?—1 think the longer you keep ihem in 
England the less likely they are to„want to 
move. 

53.747. The higher age is partly respon¬ 
sible also for the Home Service proving more 
attractive ?—1 think that is so. On the other 
hand, of course you will get other influences 
at the age of 18 or 19 ; the influence of the 
mothers may be very much more important at 
that age. 

53.748. The Eastern Cadetships are not so 
attractive as the Indian Civil Service?- -No. 

I have only known one case in which a man 
has taken an Eastern Cadetship in preference 
to the Indian Civil Service, and there must 
have been some special reason for that. 

53.749. I find more than one during the 
last seven years. They are the last on the 
list generally?—Yes. When I say we have 
no difficulty in filling the Eastern vacancies, 
we have sometimes to go down rather lower 
than I consider altogether desirable, 

53.750. Taking the last five men who 
elect for India and the first, five men who 
elect for Eastern Cadetships, is the difference 
between these two batches as great or nearly 
as great as between the first five wlio elect 
for India and the last five who elect for India? 

—I should say that the difference would be 
much greater in the latter ease. 

53.751. That is what I find from my 
examination of the returns. So that of the 
men who go out to India and who have all the 
same prospects, a good number are nearer to 
those who take up the Eastern Cadetships, 
and if they had not got, the Indian appoint¬ 
ments they would - probably have taken the 
Eastern Cadetships?—Very likely. 

53.752. I want now to ask you a question 
on the comparative pay and prospects of the 
three Services. As regards the Home Service, 
they begin at ! 50b or 2fXj?. ?—Yes. 
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53.753. Then there is an annual incre¬ 
ment of 15Z. or 201. ?—Yes. 

53.754. They rise to 5001. and G00Z. ■ Yes, 
certain. 

53.755. It takes about 15 years?—Yes; 
sometimes a good deal more. 

53.756. Then nominally selection comes 
in, but really it is seniority to the next higher 
grade ?—There are some who never get beyond 
their 500Z. or 600/. 

> 53,757. But most of them rise by seniority 

above that level, do they not ?— Yes, promotion 
is by seniority, merit being more or less taken 
into consideration. 

53.758. And that is up to 800Z. or 9001. ? — 
In my office nobody can go above 700/, in tlie 
ordinary course. 

53.759. You have J-Jths of the pay as 
pension after 40 years’ service ? — That is 
practically true, but there is a new Act which 
allows you to take less pension and a sort oJ: 
endowment life assurance policy. 

53.760. See how this compares with India. 
They start at 340Z. now, and according to the 
rules tbjit exist on the subject, although they 
may not ,be fully carried out, after eight years 
they expect to earn 8001. a year, and I think 
the normal expectation of an Indian Civil 
Servant is to rise to about 2,000/. a year 
by mere seniority ?— Yes. You may say that 
they get nearly twice as much. 

53.761. They get twice as much ; and tlie 
higher appointments, which may be called 
prize appointments, are more numerous in 
India ? — Yes. 

53.762. Do you think that the difference is 
enough: to constitute what may reasonably be 
demanded as an exile allowance by those who 
go out to India?—That is rather a difficult 
question to answer. 

53.763. I want to know, because this 
question is coming before us, that tlie Indian 
Civil Service is growing financially less 
attractive, and 1 want to know whether you, 
as Civi I Service Commissioner, have anything 
to say on that point. You put before 
candidates what the prospects are for the 
Home, Indian, and Colonial Services ?— Yes. 

] do not ’think we go much into it, but we 
have to do so. 

53,704. (Chairman.) In doing so, have you 
become acquainted with the conditions of 
Lidia? — No ; not so that we could speak with 
confidence. 

53.765. (Mr. Col,■hale.) As regards the 
Colonies and the Colonial Service, can you 
tell us anything similar to what you have told 
us about the Home Service? — I have not got 
the facts in my head, but will send you later 
some Information on the subject.® 

53.766. (Mr. Sly.) 1 think you gave the 
opinion just now that in the Home Civil 
Service men rise to 500/. or 600/. a year at the 
end of 15 years’ service. Are you speaking 


from a knowledge of facts or simply from 
information contained in papers showing the 
Conditions of service ?—-I know what it is in 
my office. 

53.767. Is it not the case that, although 
there is an incremental scale in the Home 
Civil Service, promotions can, and do, ordi¬ 
narily occur long before a man has finished 
his grade? — I should say the latter frequently 
occurred, hut those incremental scales take 
effect unless there is any promotion. In my 
office it goes up to 500/. without break and 
without haste, unless the man happens to be 
promoted to the class above. It certainly 
would often hapjjen that a man was promoted 
to the class above before he reached the 
maximum of his lower scale. 

53.768. So far as the prospects attract 
candidates into the Home Civil Service and 
the Indian Civil Service, we have received a 
substantial amount of evidence to the effect 
that of recent years candidates have been less 
willing to accept an Indian appointment as 
compared with a Home appointment ? — I think 
there is some indication of that, but it is not 
very marked. 

53.769. We have also received a certain 
amount of evidence to the effect that the 
University records of the candidate, his posi¬ 
tion in the schools and his University prizes, 
are substantially less than they were a few 
years ago ?—1 have not gone into that. 

53.770. That a few years back it required 
a good Second-class Final Honours man to 
succeed in the examination, but now there is 
a substantial proportion of Third-class men ? 
—There is a substantial proportion® of Third- 
class men, men who get Third-class in Greats ; 
but I think that is accounted for by the fact 
that people neglect their Greats work in order 
to work for the competition. Still, there are 
undoubtedly a fair number of men who get 
Third-class in Greats who are successful in tlie 
Indian competition. 

53.771. hi regard to the proposal for a 
reduction of the age for the open competitive 
examination, you have informed us that 
probably it would secure a good field of 
candidates, and you have based that opinion 
to a certain extent on the statistical results of 
the examination held when the age was 
younger ? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

53.772. Can yon support that opinion by 
statistics regarding other similar examinations 
at that age conducted either by yourself or 
other bodies? — For instance, are you respon¬ 
sible for the Police examination ? —Fes. 

53.773. What are the age limits for that? 
•—Between 19 and 21. 

53.774. Does that attract a suitable class 
of candidates?—Quite; so far as we can tell. 

53.775. Do you consider that age limit has 
any bearing on the opinion you have already 
expressed that the age for the- Indian Civil 
Service examination should be from 17 ! to 
191 ?—If you take them from 19 to 21 it. is 

• Vide Appendix IV. 
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inevitable that they should be specially pre¬ 
pared, because this age does not correspond with 
any school or University course. 1 should 
prefer to fit in this examination, if 1 could, 
with some recognised school course or some 
University course. The Indian Police is 
outside the ordinary education. A boy can 
go in immediately he leaves school, but if 
he is not successful then he can go in another 
year. 

53.776. With regard to this question of 
attracting a suitable field of candidates, we 
have had the opinion expressed before us that 
the result of the higher age is that a certain 
number of good candidates of poor means arc 
unable to go up, because they cannot afford the 
cost of the University education, and that such 
lads are precluded from appearing for the 
present examination. So that whilst one might 
lose a certain number of men that would prefer 
the University, one would gain a certain number 
of men who are unable to go to the University. 
Have you any opinion on that aspect of the 
question?—1 think it is very easy now to get 
Scholarships to go to the University, but no 
doubt there may be some who for one reason 
or other are unable to continue their education 
at the University, who might be attracted. 

53.777. From what date in the year should 
the age be counted ? It has been varied from 
the 1st January to the 1st August and other 
dates for specific reasons. Can yon tell us at 
the present time whether there is any par¬ 
ticular date of the year from which the age- 
limit should be counted?—At present the 
date at which the age is reckoned is the 1st 
August. It was altered from the 1st January 
to the 1st August in order to bring it into 
line with the Home Civil Service. The 
examination is held on the 1st August or 
thereabouts, and the age of the candidates is 
now their actual age when they enter for 
the examination. 11! you want people to go 
up to the University in October the 1st August 
is a very good, date to take. It is desirable to 
have a fixed date, so that people should have 
no doubt as to whether they will actually be 
eligible or not, and I think the date you 
choose should be as nearly as possible the 
date when you want to hold the examination 
or when the examination will be completed, 
whichever you prefer. The 1st August is a 
very good date having regard to the time 
when the University term commences. 

53.778. Can you carry any further your 
opinion on the age question, in regard to the 
desirability of a second chance ? Is it neces¬ 
sary or desirable to give two chances for this 
examination ?—It is certainly not necessary, 
and I think its desirability might be exag¬ 
gerated. There is a certain hardship and 
possibly a certain loss to the Service if a boy 
is unable to compete at the only chance which 
he has. If you fit in your competition as 
nearly as may be to school studies, there is 
no great sacrifice in preparing for this com¬ 
petition at all. He might be preparing for 
the University or the other alternatively. If 


that is so the more nearly you get the exami¬ 
nation to correspond with actual education 
the less necessary it seems toine to give him 
a second chance. You do not want him to 
spend a great deal of time and money which 
might be wasted by an attack of influenza, 
but if he is not wasting money or time I do 
not see why you should pay much attention to 
it. It might be quite possible to have only 
one competition, 

53.779. With regard to the character of 
the examination, you have expressed the 
opinion that the ordinary University scholar¬ 
ship is perhaps of too specialised a type for 
the examination test you would desire for the 
Indian Civil Service, and you have given us 
your opinion as to how far that would influence ‘ 
the school curriculum. I should like to put 
another aspect of it. before you. Would it not 
result in bringing the Preliminary examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service into compe¬ 
tition with that of the University Scholarship, 
if von have a different course for each?—You 
mean that a boy will have to select which he 
is going ill for? I think the difference should 
be made as little as possible with the-view to 
avoiding that, so that the boy shook! > have 
both opportunities as far as possible. 

53.780. If the examination was practically 
similar it would not need any different pre¬ 
paration, and a boy could go in for the Indian 
Civil Service, and if he failed could try for 
a University Scholarship without any detri¬ 
mental effect?—I think it would be desirable 
to make as little difference as possible. 
Perhaps the scholarships might be a little 
altered. 

53.781. We have had an opinion expressed 
to us that it would be extremely difficult to 
produce a syllabus for such an examination 
which would be suitable not only for the 
Scholarship of the English Universities but 
also for the Scotch Bursaries. Have you any 
practical knowledge or experience that would 
enable you to give us an opinion on that 
point?—Tt would have to be carefully studied. 
You might possibly arrange it so that they 
would have their own special opportunities. 

53.782. We have heard some evidence in 
India to the effect that the character of 
the present examination is directed more 
as a test of the memory powers of a student 
rather than his thinking powers, as com¬ 
pared with the Final Schools examinations 
of the Universities, that it is more on the 
lines of a very high schoolboy examination 
than on the lines of an Honours School 
Examination at a University. Can you tell 
us whether there is any justification for that 
criticism ?—I think it depends a good deal 
upon what subjects the candidate takes. If 
he takes certain subjects he can rely to a 
large extent upon his memory ; but there are 
other's which I should say are a very good 
test of intellect. I think it is undoubtedly 
likely that where an examination contains so 
many subjects and is conducted purely by 
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marks, memory would have more importance 
than it has in a University examination, where 
all you have to do is to put the candidates 
into three classes. It is a very much simpler 
operation examining where you have to put 
the candidates into three classes, as you can 
consider each case definitely on its merits. 
When you have to put them in order you have 
to add up the murks and you cannot very 
accurately estimate one subject against another. 

53.783. It has been also suggested to us 
that the system of marking might be brought 
into closer relation with that followed in the 
i Diversity system, which would bring out a 
more satisfactory result than the actual 
numerical marking of the candidates. Is that 
possible, and if possible is it desirable?—I 
think you would have to bring the Alphas 
and Betas to a numerical standard sooner or 
later. 

53.784. A common numerical standard ?— 
Yes, I do not see how you can add them up 
otherwise. 

53.785. But do you know whether that is 
done?—1 think it is quite possible some 
examiners start, marking in the way they are 
most familar with, and then translate it into 
a numerical figure, and send us the numerical 
figure and keep the Alpha and Beta to them¬ 
selves. They do not send us the Alpha, Beta, 
and we should not know what to do with them. 

53.786. In regard to the course for pro¬ 
bationers, we have received a good deal of 
evidence in India to the effect that the present 
system of one year is practically useless, that 
if: is not long enough to give a candidate any 
really valuable knowledge of the subject's 
which are supposed to be learned during that 
period, and that the only feasible alternative 
is either to increase it or abolish it altogether. 
Can you tell us from your own experience of 
the Final examination whether that is justified 
or not ?—I should say that the one year is 
certainly inadequate. Some candidates get a 
considerable benefit from it, but they do not 
reach a very high standard in anything at the 
end of that time. They cannot know very 
much of tlm languages and very little o*f 
history. I think they know their Codes very 
well. 

58.787. Can you give us statistics showing 
the _ Universities at. which the probationers 
during the last 10 years have spent their 
probation?—I have put those in. 

53.788. With regard to the combination of 
die examination with that of the Home and 
Colonial Services, you have given us an 
opinion as to the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages. One point that was 
strongly brought out before us in India was 
that the combination resulted in a certain 
proportion of the luen accepting appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, after failing to 
get into the Home Civil Service, men who had 
no desire whatever to go to India and who 
did not wish to make their life career in India, 
but simply accepted it because they could not 

o annas 


get anything else. Can you say whether that 
is so?—It seems to me quite possible there 
are some, but 1 cannot give you any facts on 
the matter. 

53.789, Can you tell ns whether that is the 
case or not from your interviews with the 
candidates when they select?—I hear remarks 
which rather tend in that direction. A man 
will say, “ Is there a Government office with 
2001. a year available ? ” and you say “ No,” 
and then he says, “ Oh, well, l suppose I must- 
go to India.” It does not carry you very far, 
but it shows an attitude of mind. 

53.790. Is it the case at all that the medical 
examination of a candidate is conducted with 
sole reference to the interest of the Service for 
which that candidate is proposed, or is the 
private welfare of the candidate taken into 
consideration at all ? Is it the case, for 
instance, that a man who may be diseased 
would be allowed to go to India if the doctor 
considered that the Indian climate would be 
no worse for his disease than the English 
climate?—There is absolutely no justification 
for that. 

53,701. It lias been alleged before us that 
certain candidates suffering from tuberculosis 
have been allowed to join the Service because 
the doctors considered they would be just as 
well off in India as they would be hi England ? 
—I do not know wlio made that suggestion, 
hut there is no foundation for it at all. We 
should not admit a candidate with active 
tuberculosis to either service, and we believe 
that India is a very bad place for anyone who 
has a tendency to tuberculosis. 

53.792. Just now you gave us certain 
statistics regarding the number of vacancies 
in the Home Civil Service, and I should like 
to know whether such vacancies were those 
advertised before the exatni nation or whether 
they also included the vacancies that are given 
to a substantial number after the results have 
been declared ?—They include the latter; 
they are the’total number of vacancies filled 
during the year. 

53.793. [ understand the opinion of the 
Civil . Service Commissioners at the present 
time is that it would be wholly impracticable 
to conduct what is ordinarily termed a simul¬ 
taneous examination in England and in India ? 
—Yes. 

53.794. {Mr. Fisher.) The ordinary value 
of a scholarship at the Universities is about 
801., is it not?—Yes. 

53.795. And if a proposal he adopted to 
give the probationer 2001. a year, or anything 
like that, the pecuniary inducement would be 
very much greater than that of a scholarship ? 
—Yes. 

53.796. I suppose also that, one might 
reckon upon candidates being attracted by the 
prospect of three years at a residential 
University?—Yes. They would be glad to 
think that if they got this they would go for 
three years to a university and then go to 
India. 
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53.797. And tliat would help them ?—I n- 
doubtedly. 

53.798. That wuuld real ly be to some extent 
an argument in favour of the l 1 Diversity as 
the place for the probationer as against the 
special college?—That certainly is a point. 

53.799. Do you think it would help the 
recruitment at all if the course during the 
period of probation was a University Honours 
course ? Would the school masters, for in¬ 
stance, regard that as an additional induce¬ 
ment. for urging their hoys to go in for the 
Civil Service?—I do not exactly see what 
value University Honours have unless you are 
going' into some profession in this country. 1 
do not think it would he a great attraction, 
though no doubt it would have a certain 

I value. 

53.800. It would have a certain value for 
the schoolmaster who reckons up his list of 
honours ?—That is true. 

53.801. And might make him more 
lenient to India?—There is something in 
that. 

58.802. 1 suppose also to some extent it 
would help the probationer’s position at the 
University?— ! think it would. 

53.803. He would he more a paid of the 
University, and his college would be likely 
to take more interest in himi I’ Lie was a regular 
Honours student than if he was doing the 
examination simply for the Civil Service ?- 

I should say it would be a great advantage if 
you could get the Universities to make this 
course: an Honours course, but whether they 
would do it or not is uncertain. 

53.804. It would he an advantage to 
recruitment, and also an advantage to the 
position of the student who was at Oxford or 
Oambri dge ?—Certainly. 

53.805. A fear lias been expressed that, if 
the examination be held at the age of 19 the 
public school boy would have no chance, that 
Ins chances would he obliterated by the great 
muss of candidates from the County Council 
Schools that have sprung up since the age 
was altered. Do you think there is anything 
in that ?—A great many of the new Secondary 
Schools do not keep hoys beyond ID. I have 
no reason to suppose that the teaching in the 
modern Secondary Schools is so much better 
than in the older ones that, the older ones would 
not have their fair share. 

53,80(5. Would it he true to say tliat. if 
you framed the examination on the ohl 
classical lines Unit would give an undue 
ad vantage to the older Public Schools, whereas 
if you framed it on modern lines it would 
give an undue advantage to the new schools? 
—1 think one must try and equate one against 
the other if possible. 

53,807. Your suggestion is that there 
should be three groups or, possibly, four: 
modern languages, classical languages, 
mathematics and science, and a miscellaneous 
group ?—Yes. 


58.808, Is not one of the difficulties of 
such a scheme that the classical languages 
and mathematics and science are much harder 
than modern languages ?—That is undoubtedly i 
so. It is very difficult to make the modern ' 
languages sufficiently hal’d. If you could get. in j 
enough history and literature with the modern 
languages you could make the standard very 
much, more equal, but the classical languages ' 
are undoubtedly more difficult. 1 think, per-1 
haps, you might weight the modern language, 
section by the addition of some other subjects.’ 

53.809. I gather you are very clearly of 
opinion that for an examination of a high class 
which is designed to test real Intellectual 
prominence it is better to keep down the 
number if you can ? -i think it. is. 

■53.810. Do you think it would be possible 
to confine the number of your candidates by 
making the possession of a school certificate a 
necessary condition?—YYni mean a certificate 
of having attended a school ? 

53.811. I mean a certificate granted by 
the Joint Board ?—1 suppose that would ho 
possible. 

53.812. That is a certificate which may be 
granted on a pretty wide examination taken 
by a great number of schools?—The school 
certificate is only granted, 1 think, to boys 
who come from schools which have in some 
sense been inspected. It is a practical ques¬ 
tion, and 1 am not quite sufficiently familiar 
with the conditions to give an answer. 

58,818. There is a school-leaving certificate 
in Scotland ?—There is. 

53.814. It is a good examination ?—Quite 
good. * 

53.815. 1 take it there is a possibility of a 
similar school-leaving certificate being, estab¬ 
lished iu England?—There is. 

53,81(5. If such an examination were 
established in England 1 suppose one might 
make that a preliminary examination with the 
view of reducing the number of candidates?— 
Yes. I am not quite sure that if you had your 
universal school-leaving certificate you would 
be really reducing very much the potential 
i mmher of candidates. 

53.817. L suppose that such a certificate, 
if it were established, would have the further 
advantage that it. would lie a certificate of 
general education, and then you might 
approximate your Civil Service Examination 
more closely to the scholarship conditions at 
Oxford or Cambridge ?—That would he a 
great advantage. 

53.818. It. would very much reduce the ) 
danger of cramm ing ?—Exactly. Th e danger o: 1 
cramming and of over-specialisation or speciali¬ 
sation beginning too early. 

03,819. So that so far as you are concerned / 
you would he prepared to welcome the f 
establishment of a school-leaving certificate? . 
—Yes, it would be of the greatest possible { 
advantage to us in all our departments. 

53,820. And for working in with the 
examination ?—Yes. 
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53,8-1- Do you tliink it would be possible 
to mark more extensively for promise as 
distinct from marking for performance than 
lias been done hitherto? In the scholarship 
examination at Oxford or Cambridge the 
candidates are selected for intellectual promise 
and very little account really is taken of 
actual performance. Would it be possible, in 
an examination of this kind, to give a general 
instruction to tlieexmm tiers that their business 
is to look out for men of promise?—! think it 
would be certainly possible to give such an 
instruction, ami it would be very desirable to 
do so, but it would be rather difUcult to ensure 
that it would be judiciously carried out all 
through: One would have to take considerable 
chances, I think. Examiners, as you know, 
are rather difficult to regulate, 

53.822, Do you permit a conference 
between examiners under the present system 
when there are two examiners in one subject ? 
— 1 believe it has been discouraged in the 
past, and 1 do not think we actually encourage 
it now. There is no objection to it anyhow. 

53.823, Is it not rather desirable ?—I think 
it is myself. If you are going to mark for 
promise it is most desirable. 

53.824. It is absolutely essential then ? — 
Yes, 

53.825. I take it that your viva voce 
examination will really test certain moral 
qualities? — I think it would have that effect. 

53,820. Have you got any general opinion 
as to what percentage of marks you will be 
willing to assign to such an examination?—I 
should think about one-sixth, which, of course, 
would make n great difference in the result, 

53.827. With regai'd to a list of approved 
Universities, 1 presume that if there were a 

• very extended course of probation you would 
require a considerableequipment, for teach iup; V 
— Yes. 

53.828. And that requirement in itself 
would act as an automatic limitation in the 

; number of I'niversities to which the students 
should go?—It would. You could hardly 
allow them to go to a University where there 
was no equipment. 

53.829. i. suppose at the present moment 
if a three years’ probation were enacted 
Oxford and Cambridge would Ire the only 
1 niversities capable of providing the necessary 
equipment? — It would task even their re¬ 
sources very Much now. 

53,880. But I suppose London would not 
be likely to be able to provide the equipment 
at once?—I should think not, lint 1 should 
not care to speak too positively on that 
because London University has the great 
advantage of being able to draw anybody who 
happens to be in London. 

o3,S31. Do you think that the noil- 
residential 1 niversities should be approved if 
they are willing to establish hostels for the 
probationers ? — -That would be rather artificial, 

I think. It would only mean that the few 
students who went to these local Universities 


had their own society; it would not mean 
that they had a wide and varied University 
society. 

53.832. It would be much less desirable 
than a college at the old Universities ?—Much 
less. 

53.833. You tliink il would be quite 
possible to devise a course of probation at the 
I niversities which would be educationally on 
the level of some of the Honours schools 
which are at present established there ?—1 
think so. 

53.834. There has been some impression 
among our University witnesses that such a 
course would be professional rather than 
educational, but you do not think that that 
need necessarily be- so ?—r do not think it 
need necessarily be so. There may be a 
dangers of its becoming so. it should be well 
devised and there should be somebody to look 
after it and see it was really kept on proper 
lines and influence it throughout. If that 
were done I do not see why it should not be 
made quite a good educational course. 

53.835. Could you explain a little more 
fully why it is you would prefer to see the 
Indian candidates chosen on a separate 
examination rather than on the joint examina¬ 
tion with the English ?■—I think the Indian 
candidates ought to be examined in the 
education which lias been devised specialiy 
for their needs, which are different from those 
of the English people, and if tlxat is done then 
it becomes almost impossible to equate those 
results with the results of an examination 
framed to meet a different course. Another 
reason why I object to concurrent examination 
is that it will take such a longtime before you 
get your results into focus. You would hay® to 
waste weeks in sending the papers to and fro, 
and the examination would lie almost for¬ 
gotten by the time the results are out. That 
is only a practical difficulty, but it is a 
difficulty, i think the main difficulty is 
equating an examination which is fair to 
Indians with an examination which is fair to 
Englishmen. 

53.836. With regard to the medical 
examination, you allow candidates to consult 
your medical referee before their intellectual 
examination?—Yes, but it lias rarely happened. 
We only introduced it two or three years ago, 
and I should tliink about ten or a dozen times 
is as often as it has been used. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

53.837. (Mr. Fisher.) We have been told 
that there is a very great difficulty in adjust¬ 
ing claims of different types of school if, we 
conduct an examination at the school-leaving 
age. Do you think that difficulty would be 
greater than the difficulty of adjusting the 
claims of the different types of a University 
under the present system ?—1 do not think it 
would. It would not be perhaps so great, 
because it must be admitted that some of the 
newer Universities are at present not satisfied 
witK the successes they get in the open com- 
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petition. It would be of course very great, 
but not greater than the existing difficulty, 

53.838. (Mr. Madge.) You have told us 
that the lowering of the age would be a leap 
in the dark about which you have certain 
doubts, but in giving certain answers about 
details you have practically deferred to I be 
opinion of the Commission. Now the fact that 
the lowering of the age lias been suggested to 
the Royal Commission does not at all mean 
that a Very strong, and what 1 may call an 
authoritative, opinion to the contrary has not 
been suggested to the Commission, and I 
think you will help us if yon state more hilly 
than you have done till the real objections to 
the lowering of the age, on the ground that it 
would be injhribus rather than beneficial? — 
It was not quite so much that I deferred to 
what I believed to be the considered opinion 
of the Commission as that I thought it was 
possible the Commission had received such 
evidence in India as rendered it desirable in 
a very high degree to send the candidates out 
to India earlier, and also before sending them 
out to give them a fuller training than they 
have at present. 

53.839. When I said “deferred to the 
Commission ” 1 did not mean that you did not 
give your own opinion frankly, deferred to 
what we thought India might need ? — I had to 
make some assumption, and I presumed for the 
moment, for the purposes of my answer, that 
it was, or might be, decided that the advan¬ 
tages of sending candidates ont earlier and 
giving them a fuller training were such as to 
counterbalance any possible disadvantages. 

i Supposing that the question were absolutely 
■ free, that is to say, that you could choose 
either the present age or an early age, then I 
I should-prefer the older age. If I had simply 
j the one set of facts to deal with I should say 
it was better to choose them at 22, 23, or 24, 
as you have then a better opportunity of 
judging what they are worth. If you elect 
them at 18 or 19 you are to a large extent 
acting upon possibilities rather than proba¬ 
bilities. The nature of the boy or man is not 
so easy to ascertain at the age of 18 or 19 as 
it is at the mature age. I was trying to 
isolate one set of facts for the moment, and 
my answers were given on the assumption 
that it was very important to get them out to 
India earlier and to give them a fuller train¬ 
ing. I have had a great deal of evidence to 
that effect; i have seen the letters of the 
Government of India. 

53.840. You have also doubtless in mind 
what we have evidence to support, that both 
satisfaction and disappointment liave resulted 
from accepting the promise of the earlier age. 
Some who promised to turn out well have 
turned out badly, and some who promised 
indifferently have turned out very well ? — 
That would be the case with the age of 22 
and 23, and still more the case, I think, at the 
earlier age ; there would be more surprises. 


53.841. You have also given us the opinion 
i hat separate examinations in India; are pos¬ 
sible. The examinations are to fill vacancies 
which have been announced, and the English 
examinations would be l'or candidates in 
J/melon, and the Indian examinations for 
candidates in India; and one of the results 
of a separate examination would almost in¬ 
evitably be that men would get very different 
marks, and there would be a differentiation of 
the estimates of what they were worth, and it 
might happen that a man ivho had obtained 
very much lower marks either in India or in 
England would be piiL above someone who 
had higher marks either in India or in 
England ?—I should have thought that the 
examinations would be so far different that it 
would be almost impossible to compare the 
marks. 

53.842. Yon would have different standards 
of worth ?—Different subjects. 

83.843. 1 notice what you said about the 
different standards of Indian education, but 
considering what is generally believed, and 
what we have evidence to support, that the 
Indian standard is very much lower than the 
British, do not you think the result would be 
to give us an inferior quality of civilians in 
India?—The two races are so different that it 
seems to me almost impossible to compare 
them. Thai is why I rather object to the 
present system. The fact that an Indian 
either does or does not obtain more marks in 
the examination does not seem to me to be a 
very good criterion. The hypothesis of a 
competitive examination, as 1 understand it, 
is that the people are all more or less of the 
same kind, possessing the same qualities, anil 
those who do best in the examination are 
likely to he better in those respects that 
can be tested by examination. But when 
comparing Englishmen and Indians the dif¬ 
ferences are so great that it seems to me 
rather misleading to say that because the 
Indian gets more marks he is better than the 
Englishman, or that the Englishman, because 
he gets more marks, is better than the Indian ; 
the unknowns are so very much greater in 
such a case. 1 would father compare Indians 
with Indians and Englishmen with English¬ 
men than compare the two races. That was 
the basis of my suggestion. 

53.844. One of the tests is that of character, 
and many witnesses have admitted that com¬ 
petitive examination is a tost rather of literary 
capacity than of character. You have almost 
told us that as regards character the thiog 
cannot be done, but if a mere competitive 
examination, as is feared by people iu India, 
will be preceded by a large amount of 
cramming, more so perhaps than at home, 
then the consequence might be to let in it 
number of persons whose character had been 
tested in no way and whose intellectual capacity 
was of a standard inferior to the Home one?— 
There is of course that danger, but now you 
are going outside my sphere of knowledge. 
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You are asking me questions about India 
which I am not really competent to answer. . 

53,845. We have heard from other wit¬ 
nesses that there is an endeavour being made 
to provide residential quarters where students 
may live together, and that there would be^ no 
difficulty in screwing up the Scottish L Di¬ 
versities to the Oxford and Cambridge level. 
In that case would your preference for resi¬ 
dential Universities in England [be modified ? 
—I think the Scottish l Diversities are very 
good, but if you have a hundred and fifty dr 
so of these men under training at a I Diversity 
you will not be able to send _ them to all 
the Universities^ because that will mean dis¬ 
sipating voqjr teaching staff. \ou will have 
* to concentrate, and i f you concentrate, the 
advantages of Oxford and Cambridge would 
be greater than those of Edinburgh and 
, Glasgow, whatever you did to them. 

53.846. No doubt a great many Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen students do go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but men have passed into the 
Service without going to these Universities or 
even to crammers?—1 know that. 

53.847. Without going to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, 1 mean ? — Undoubtedly, and then they 
go for tlieir year of probation generally to 
Oxford or Cambridge and sometimes London. 
The Scottish Universities, when I was there, 
said that their students received great benefit 
through spending a year at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 

53.848. The object of my question is not 
to select any particular University that would 
have an exclusive effect as regards other 
places of education where the education is as 
good as it may possibly be?—It was only with 
that view that I gave any preference to Oxford 
or Cambridge for the probationary training of 
students previously selected. I was assuming 
that the students were to spend three years at 
some place or places, and I assumed that it 
would be impossible to provide for the 
requisite facilities in more than two places at 
most, and I was trying to select those places 
which seemed to me to offer the greatest 
advantages. If you make those assumptions 
it appeal's to me that Oxford and Cambridge 
possess die balance of advantages. It was 
purely for the probationary course. 

52.849. (Mr. Abduv Rahim.) You said the 
advantage of a competitive examination lies in 
the fact that the people are homogeneous, and 
therefore it ensures a proper selection. If you 
pursue that logically there cannot be any 
separate competitive examination for India, 
because in India there are various races with 
various histories and traditions? — No doubt 
tliere is that difficulty, but I imagine that all 
the people in India are more like each other 
than they are like English people. 

53.850. But the difficulties are very great 
in holding a competitive examination there ? 
— They are very great. 

53.851. You have said that, the grouping 
of the marks in the different subjects is some¬ 


what disadvantageous to Indian candidates? 
—It must he very difficult for an Indian can¬ 
didate to succeed in one of our examinations. 
First of all be has to learn English. 

53,S52. Apart from English, there are the 
modern foreign languages, and the marks 
assigned to Greek and Latin subjects which are 
not studied in India. You suggested four 
groups, and I suppose they are all optional, but 
why could not there be a group which would 
more especially fit in with the Indian course of 
study?—1 suggested four groups for an examin¬ 
ation to be held in England at the school age. 
If you are going to hold an examination in 
England at school age surely that would 
practically exclude the Indians altogether? 

53.853. Apart from the question of age, 
could not there be a group which would lit in 
with the educational system of India, for 
instance Indian history and Persian and sub¬ 
jects like that?—No doubt there could be such 
a group, but you could not bring Indian boys 
at 18 or 19 over to England to be examined. 

53.854. There might be difficulties, but 
consider it apart from the question of age ?— 
You mean to leave the examination as it is 
now and introduce more subjects which would 
suit Indian students? I suppose that would 
be possible. That would be a reconstruction 
on a different hypothesis. My reconstruction 
was on the hypothesis that you are going to 
have an examination at the schoolboy age. 

53.855. Would you group the subjects as 
they are now, supposing you retained the 
present age? — The idea was to reconstruct 
the examination a good deal, but 1 have not 
laid down any principles. Supposing the 
examination is reconstructed, it would give an 
opportunity for the introduction of subjects 
suitable to Indian students. 

53.856. Would there be any difficulty in 
having an examination if there were some 
greater recognition of Indian subjects ?- — No, 
I see no difficulty from the examination point 
of view. 

53.857. And it would be fairer to Indian 
students, would it not? — ft would be fairer tc 
Indian students on the hypothesis that what 
you want to test in them is an education of 
that kind. I suppose the theory of the present 
competition is that the 1 ndians have pursued 
an. English education in this country, which 
is generally the 1'act. 

53.858. But a knowledge of Indian history, 

1 suppose, would be valuable ? — Clearly. We 
have proposed to put Indian history into that 
competition, and I fancy the proposal met with 
favour in India. 

53.859. How long ago was that? — Quite 
recently. It has not yet received all the 
requisite assents, but I have heard that it 
was favourably received by the Viceroy’s 
Council. 

53.860. Persian is a language which con¬ 
tains a very valuable literature, does it not ? — 
Yes. 1 do not see why Persian should not be 
included in the examination. 
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53*861. We have heard that for about the 
last 10 years nobody has presented Arabic at 
the examination?—Arabic is very rarely taken. 
I do not know that I can give you an explana¬ 
tion of it. 

53.862. It has been suggested to us that 
the standard of examination has been placed 
impossibly high. I know one candidate who 
at first took Arabic and gave il up after having 
pursued it for some time simply because he 
found the standard had been raised?—I was 
not aware that the standard had been raised 
to that extent, and T will look into that. 

58.863. Hut the fact is no candidate lias 
taken up Arabic in the Last 10 years?— 
Certainly very few, but 1 cannot say whether 
there have been none. 

53.864. As regards the raising of the age. 

1 suppose the Civil Service Commissioners 
were consulted when the age was raised from 
17-19?--Yes, my predecessors were consulted, 
no doubt, but they took no responsibility for 
the change. 

53.865. And experience so far has justified 
the change ?—Well, 1 have seen grave state¬ 
ments to the contrary. But i t is a question on 
which two opinions might exist. 

53.866. You take into account the Medical 
Report and decide for yourselves whether the 
man ought to be rejected or accepted ?—Yes. 

53.867. T take it the rejection or acceptance 
according to the Act must lie with you ?— 
That is so. 

53.868. It would not be consistent with 
the Act to leave the power to any medical 
authority ?—It would not be consistent with 
the Act so far as 1 remember it, and anyhow 
it seems better that you should have the 
formal authority concentrated in one respon¬ 
sible Board; otherwise you would not know 
where the responsibility lay. As things stand 
if anything is wrong we are responsible, and 
that is how the thing ought to be, in my 
opinion. 

53.869. Would it be possible under the Act 
to leave a margin of discretion to any Medical 
Board, apart from the question of deciding 
whether the candidate is suffering from any 
physical disability?—The Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners under the Acl have to certify that 
the candidate is free from any physical defect 
or disease which is likely to interfere with the 
discharge of his duty. I do not think under 
the present circumstances our Board could 
reject a person simply because they mis¬ 
trusted his appearance or something of that 
kind. I think we would have to find definitely 
that, he had a poor constitution or was too weak ; 
we should have to find clear grounds for our 
rejection. 

53.870. Would you leave it to any medical 
officer or Board to say that, although there is 
no physical defect observable in a candidate, 
still in the opinion of the Board the man was 
not fitted to go out to India ?—I think it 
is quite within the power of our medical 


advisors to advise us in that sense, and we 
should act upon their advice if there seemed 
to be any good grounds. 

53.871. You would not leave the decision 
of such a question to the Board ?—Not, under 
existing circumstances. 

53.872. There lias never been a three years’ 
probation, lias there ? L think not. 

53.873. Was it ever suggested before this 
to have three years?—Certainly not in my) 
time until quite recently in connection with 
these proposals. There has been an idea of 
a three years’ probation before this Comm is-] 
sion sat, but it was only an unofficial! 
suggestion ; it never came to us from any 
responsible source. Although we have con¬ 
sidered it, it has really not. been what 1 might' 
call practically discussed, 

53.874. Would not that 1)0 on the whole 
too long a period of probation ?—Not if it > 
were going to cover the whole further educa¬ 
tion of the man. 1 do not sec that the throe 
years is in itself objectionable. 

53.875. If you have to cover general 

education no doubt three years will not be too 
long ?—1 think there should fee some subjects 
of general education in it. * ■ 

53,870. Three years for general educa¬ 
tion would not be a probationary period, 
strictly speaking?—No, it would be further 
education and training. 

53.877. And only part of it is to be used 
for special training ? -1 should imagine only 
a part of it. It would make it rather narrow 
if you confined it to the purely technical 
training. 

53.878. I think (here has been evidence 
before us that it would be lather diflimdl 
to give a general education as well as a 
special training?—It would be difficult, no 
doubt, but I- think it might be done. 

53.879. (Sir .1/ urray Hammick.) As regards 
this idea of a half-yearly examination, if it 
were varied by a three years’ probationary 
course, would it not be very difficult to fit in 
the students afterwards? In three years you 
would have six lots of students instead of 
three ?—I meant them all to go up at the 
same time. The two batches of one year 
would be merged for the purpose of instruc¬ 
tion. Supposing you were successful in 
December you would have some time to put 
in before you went, tip to college. 

53.880. As regards this insistence on 
certificates from Masters, which you rather 
incline to as a possible way of guaranteeing a 
school course, are there not. a good many 
candidates who come tip for the open competi¬ 
tion who have had their education on the 
Continent?—1 should not have said there 
were many. No doubt I here Would be some. 

53.881. How would you fit in those men ? 

—I think those who had not had a regular 
school course would be disqualified. 

53.882. And it would interfere very much 
with Indian students who come up for this 
examination. They have not been to a regular 
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school, and they come up now and go to 
college, and I suppose the Indian students 
who would come up if we reduced the age, 
would probably go to some special establish¬ 
ment for a year, and they would he excluded? 
—I was assuming that up Indians came to be 
examined in England; that they had their 
own examination in India. 

53.883. It would be very difficult to fit it 
in to meet the wants of those educated either 
abroad or in India?—It would. 

53.884. Supposing the age was continued 
as it is now, do you think the present 
examination would be improved by more viva 
voce examination ?—I should rather like to see 
a. •ail'd voce in the present examination on the 

'lines T indicated for the earlier examination. 
1 put my views on that before the Commission 
on the Home Civil Service only a day or two 
, ago. ! think it would be a valuable addition 
to that examination to have a viva voce. 

53.885. When 1 appeared for this exami¬ 
nation in 1875 we had a viva voce in every 
subject — Latin, Greek, History, English, 
Science, Philosophy, &c, Why was that 
dropped,? — 1 cannot tell you why it was 
dropped > I could suggest one or two reasons, 
but they might not. be the right ones. The 
examination must have lasted a long while. 

53,88(5, It lasted nearly a month. Du not 
you think those cMj vocex are very valuable ? 
— Certainly. The more vivas, tlie more 
practical difficulties you have to deal with 
with regard to correlating the marks, and that 
may have been an argument in the minds of 
my predecessors. But it is a long while ego, 
and I have not tried to find out what their 
reasons were for dropping them, or why they 
were dropped. 

53,887. If yon had a three years’ proba¬ 
tionary course, and the men were passed in as 
successful candidates, and you had no further 
competition, is it not exceeding likely that the 
men during those three veal's’ course would 
take life very easily?—I do not. think I have 
definitely expressed any opinion as to whether 
there ought to beany intermediate examination 
during that course, hut 1 should be rather 
inclined to have examinations, not too fre¬ 
quently, but now and again, during the 
period, and then I should make the final 
examination a very real affair, and let it decide 
their seniority. 

53,888. The one proposal put forward by 
Mr. Fisher waste join up this course with the 
Honours course at Oxford. A man works 
very hard for the Greats School at Oxford or 
Cambridge because he knows the whole of Jiis 
life depends very much on how his reputation 
comes out in that school, but if you have a set 
of men who have passed the competitive ex¬ 
amination and who know there is going to he 
no competition at the final, they may take it, for 
granted that il' they keep up to a certain 
moderate standard they are hound to go out 
to India. Would not that feeling very’much 
militate against the three years' course being 
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really of any use? It is .a very extravagant 
and expensive thing?—You mean that the 
incentive to do their best would not be great 
enough? You do not think they value their 
seniority very highly ? 

53.889. They did not in my day ?—They 
would know they would have to pass. 

53.890. In the old days they knew they 
would be fined if they did not do well, but 
even with the fining the incentive to work 
was extremely small, I suffered from fining 
considerably, but 1 do not think it acted as 
any incentive to me to work, or very little, it 
seems to me that it- does not matter so much 
if the man is 23 or 24 and Iris education is 
finished, but il you admit students at 19 and 
give tliein a three years' course yon must 
give some incentive to them to complete their 
education and make themselves efficient?—It 
would be necessary clearly to devise proper 
incentives, and it might even be found 
difficult to do so. 

53.891. If the Indian Civil Service is 
separated from the Home Civil Service do you 
imagine the Colonial Cadets would go on with 
the Home Civil Service ?—I do not know at 
all. That, would depend of course upon the 
Colonial Office, which would have to come to 
its own conclusion, on the matter. 

53.892. Before the Indian Civil Service 
was joined to the Home was the examination, 
lor the Cadets a separate examination ?—1 
suppose it must have been, but f really do not 
know. 

53.893. In the Police Examination, what 
is about the proportion of candidates to the 
number of successful men? — The last 
examination for which 1 have the figures was 
in 1912, when 145 candidates presented 
themselves for 20 places. 

53.894. Is it a perfectly free and open 
competition with no sort of selection ?—They 
are nominated by the? India Office, the India 
Office satisfying itself that they are English 
born, among other th ings. 

53.895. Air 1 their character?—Ho doubt 
they go into questions of that kind. I cannot 
sav how they exercise their power of nomina¬ 
tion., because that is their own domestic affair. 

53.896. You do not know hmv that is done 
in the India Office?—No. 

53.897. Do you know out of those men 
who come up from the police whether most of 
them are from Public Schools, or do a great 
many of them go through special training?— 

1 think a great many of them must have gone 
ihrough a special training, but 1 have no 
figures in the matter. These candidates being 
nominated do not supply us with particulars 
of their previous training. 

53.898. Would the Indian examination of 
boys of 19 he very similar to the Police 
Examination ?• -It would have points of simi¬ 
larity. In the Indian Police ihere are about 
six su bjects. They are obliged to take Eng¬ 
lish and two or three others. They have a 
very complete option except in regard to 
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English. 1t gives great freedom to the can¬ 
didate and great freedom to the schoolmaster, 
and they rather like it. 

53.899. The examination is popular in the 
schools ?—Yes. 

53.900. It is not supposed to tend to 
cramming?'-No, not particularly, except ol 
course that, as the examination takes place 
after school age, it is almost inevitable that 
some candidates should he specially prepared. 

53.901. Taking the Public Schools in the 
sense of 10 or 11 big schools, during the last 
two or three years has the number of success¬ 
ful candidates in the Indian Civil Service from 
those schools fallen off very much? —Not 
perhaps in such a short, period, but speaking 
generally over the last. 20 years the successes 
outside the great Public Schools are certainly 
more numerous. We have some ligurew'” about 
that which were prepared for the other Com¬ 
mission, and you might, like to see them. 

53.902. 1 think we had better see them. 
You expressed great dislike to these special 
training establishments. 1 suppose you do 
so not so much from the results that come out 
as fr om the fact that in those establishments 
the moral training of the students is not so 
well looked after ?—I have really no quarrel 
with the crammers—they are very good people 
according to their purposes—but it seems to 
me contrary to educational principles that, 
when you have thoroughly good a ml wel 1 - 
managed schools where everything is looked 
after, including conduct and behaviour and 
manners, you should discard the schools 

# Vide Appendix IV. 


which have been built up for the purpose of 
educating the boys, and allow a lot of privately 
run establishments to direct the training of 
the students. 

53.903. From the point of view of the 
efficiency of the person whom the crammer 
turns out, certainly during the 15 years 
between 1865 and 1880 a large proportion of 
the civilians who went to India had a con¬ 
siderable training by crammers for one or two 
years, and there is no very great reason to 
suppose that the efficiency of the Government 
of India suffered in consequence ?—No. 

53.904. (Mr. Fisher.) Apropos of the cost 
of a separate examination in India, I suppose 
the examination would have to be held in 
a place where there are laboratories ? — It * 
would. 

53.905. And as it would take place in the 
summer it would have to be in a hill station ? 
—Yes. 

53.906. And it is desirable also it should 
take place not far from the sea?—Yes. 

53.907. Poona seems to be the only place 
that combines all those possibilities, so that 
you could make your calculation cm that basis? 

—i win. 

53.908. In estimating the cost of the sepa¬ 
rate examination you could take into account 
the fact that you will probably be aide to get 
help in India itself from the teaching staff ?— 
If that were so it would be desirable to have 
the examination at a time when the Univer¬ 
sities as such were not sitting, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Friday, lltli July 1913. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DAY. 


Present: 

Tiie Right Hon. the Loru ISLINGTON, g.o.m.o.. n.s.o. ( Chairman ). 

Sin Murray Ha.m.mick, k.c.s.i,, o.i.e, Gopat, Krishna Gokhai.e, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, ic.c.lk. Walter Ciiu.ey Madoe, Esq., c.i.e. 

Mahadev Bn askar CiiAi uAL, Esq., as.!. Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 

Anu ur Rahim, Esq. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

II. S. D. Butler, Esq,, c.v.o., o.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Sir Alfred Hopkinson, k.o., ll.d., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University of Manchester. 


Written answers on behalf of the Victoria 
University of Manchester by Mr. Edward 
Fidd.es, m.a., Senior Tutor for Men 
Students and Registrar; and by 
Mr. S, J. Chapman, m.a., Professor of 
Political Economy and Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce. 

53,909. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Manchester University 


with, regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, to the effect that Indian 
civilians now come out to India too old, and 
with an insufficient knowledge of law and 
other specialised subjects, required for the 
performance of their duties, and that, in 
consequence, t he competitive examination for 
admission to t lie Service should be held at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should 
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he followed bv a period of probation of three 
yeaits, to be spent at one or more 1 liiversities, 
or at a special institution established for that 
purpose ?—(-Answer by Mr. Fidtles.) The 
earlier age suggested, viz., between 18 and 
20 years, appears to be too low. Many of tbe 
candidates would be still at school or would 
have just left, and the questions would he 
regulated by the standard of a school exami¬ 
nation. In such a test and at such an age 
few candidates would Tbe likely to show much 
originality, and their real intellectual quality 
could be only ascertained with difficulty. 
It is common experience that candidates 
who do brilliantly in Entrance Scholarship 
Examinations after a careful school training 
in many instances fail to fulfil their promise 
in their university career when they must 
rely more on the powers of self-direction. 

On the other hand, it is very desirable to 
institute a lower age than at present, and the 
period between 20 and 22 as the lower and 
upper limits is suggested. The majority of 
our best Honours students graduate before 
they are 22 yearn of age; a considerable 
number, a year or so earlier. By that time 
they should have attained sufficient maturity 
of intellect to enter on a definite preparation 
for their life’s work, while there are consider¬ 
able disadvantages in allowing the interval 
between graduation and the competition to 
be very long. During such a period the 
candidates may become stale, or at any rate 
may work less from real intellectual interest 
than from a desire to cram facts against the 
time of examination. 

The earlier age would bring with it 
another advantage of great importance to our 
students. In most cases their parents are not 
wealthy, and every year added to their 
education means an additional, and sometimes 
a serious strain, though this may he mitigated 
to some extent by scholarships and other 
forms of aid. 

53,910. {Answer by Mr. Chapman.; I 
am strongly o£ opinion that it would be a 
mistake to make selections for the Indian 
Civil Service before candidates have nor mally 
had time to complete the course of study 
required for a University Degree. From 
younger candidates who are undeveloped, and 
have had little, chance of displaying initiative, 
it is impossible to pick out tbe best men with 
any degree of certainty. Early promise is 
not an infallible indication of capacity. At 
the same time, 1 am almost equally strongly 
of opinion that any scheme which prevented 
the special “coaching" of men for the Civil 
Service Examination for a year or more after 
graduating would be an improvement on tbe 
present arrangement. At best this special 
preparation does no more harm than to 
waste valuable time; but not infrequently it 
degenerates into cramming, which undoes 
some of the benefit of a University training. 
A slight' lowering of the upper age limit for 
entering the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service would largely stop special preparation. 


I incline to the view that candidates should 
only be admitted between the ages of 20 
and 22. The ideal, as it. presents itself to me, 
is for a candidate to take the Civil Service 
Examinations some weeks after graduating 
(say about August). But in this event some 
further modification of the examination, with 
a view to bringing it more closely into accord 
with University Honours Schools, would be 
requisite. 

53.911. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that Manchester Uni¬ 
versity would be willing to devise an Honours 
Course of Indian studies suitable for such 
probationers, and carrying with it the Uni¬ 
versity degree ? The course of instruction 
would, under any such system, it is antici¬ 
pated, include:—(i) Law, (ii) the elements of 
one classical and one vernacular language, 
and (iii) Indian history, sociology, anti econo¬ 
mics ?—{Answer tyy Mr, F hides.) It lias been 
assumed in the answer to the preceding 
question that most candidates would graduate 
before entering the competition, and this would 
of course rentier it impossible to arrange for 
the Special Honours (undergraduate) Courses 
in Indian subjects which have been suggested. 
But it is unlikely that there would be any 
difficulty in instituting in this University a 
post-graduate course in these subjects, which 
could, if found desirable, be recognised by a 
Diploma or Certificate to be 'awarded by the 
University. 

I understand that the points connected 
with the details of the course of professional 
training will be dealt with in another 
answer from this University, but it may be 
here suggested that the training should cover 
two years. This seems sufficient if the age 
for competition proposed in this answer is 
adopted. While shorter than the period of 
three years that has been proposed, if. is longer 
than the time spent on professional training 
under the present regulations. It would thus 
enable a successful candidate who had gradu¬ 
ated in one University before the competition 
to spend afterwards a substantial period of 
training in another University, which in some 
cases would Tie of great value from the change 
of intellectual atmosphere and the consequent 
widening of his outlook. 

53.912. {Answer by Mr. Chapman.) As 
far as I can judge from my limited 
experience of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, and from what I have heard of the 
need for Civil Servants to reach India as early 
as possible, it would seem that a year, oral 
most two years, should be fixed as the pro¬ 
bationary period. This time can be profitably 
siient at Universities on studies bearing on 
the future work of the probationers, and to 
some extent specialised with reference to 
Indian conditions. The provision of suitable 
teaching in languages ought not to be a 
difficult matter; and the same may be said as 
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regards Indian History, the (Economics and 
administration of India, its Geography, and 
the broad aspects of Indian Law. Specialised 
studies, however, in History, Geography, 
Economics, Administration and haw, ought 
naturally to arise out of more general instruc¬ 
tion (some part of which may have been 
received previously) and be kept in relation 
with it. The Economics, of India cannot 
be satisfactorily treated apart from general 
economic principles and the realistic Econo¬ 
mics of other places; the History of India 
obviously needs to he kept in touch with ihe 
general history of the period which is import¬ 
ant in Indian History ; the geographical 
aspects of Indian trade and production must 
be presented as linked up with those ol other 
parts of the world, and a backing of general law 
is essential for a proper appreciation of legal 
problems in India. As regards Economies 
and Law the aim should be. not so much to 
equip the probationer with a knowledge of 
India before he arrived there, as to train his 
mind to interpret his after experience and 
‘ prepare him for it. On the more mechanical 
side of the Indian civilian’s equipment some¬ 
thing may in addition be gained from attend¬ 
ance at certain semi-technical business courses 
furnished in Faculties of Commerce, such as 
those on Accounting and Banking. 

53,913. What provision is at present 
afforded In Manchester University for teach¬ 
ing— (i) Law, (ii) Classical Languages, (iii) 
Indian history, sociology, and economics ; and 
is there any system of tuition and supervision 
designed for Indian Civil Service probationers ? 
•—[Answer by Mr. F Aides.) As regards the 
general eifeet of the present regulations it is 
difficult for a Manchester student to obtain a 
high position under the conditions now in 
force. There are undoubtedly among our 


[continued. 


students many who are of high intellectual 
capacity* and who are well qualified to be 
successful administrators. More recognition 
of such subjects as Modern Languages and ! 
certain of t he Sciences which have now been 
fnljy organised as instruments of education 
appears desirable. Certain subjects in the 
competition might remain practically obliga¬ 
tory to all candidates, but it might he so 
arranged that it would be possible for a 
successful candidate to Imve gained his place 
on the subjects of a suitable Honours School 
in addition to the compulsory subjects. Such 
a scheme would not only be a benefit to the 
newer Universities, but also add to the number 
of good candidates from whom the selection 
would he made. It would also be a safeguard 
against the hasty acquisition of a superficial 
knowledge of a large number of subjects, 

53,914. [Answer by Mr. Chapman.) The 
Uni versity of Manchester is largely equipped 
already for undertaking the requisite in¬ 
struction. Sanskrit is taught, and one 
member of the staff is a distinguished Pali 
scholar. There is a Professor of Modern 
History and another of Economic ‘History, 
in addition to the Professors of Mediaeval 
and Ancient History. Economics, Economic 
Geography, and allied commercial subjects 
are adequately provided for, and there is a 
lecturer on Political Science. Some years' ago 
the demands for trained men for business 
were met by the organisation of a Faculty of 
Commerce. To the teaching which exists 
something would need to be added to com¬ 
plete the specialised courses and provide for 
requirements in Indian Languages. In addi¬ 
tion a member of the staff has recently been 
appointed to devote part of his time to' super¬ 
vising students preparing for Civil Service 
Examinations, 


Sir A. Hopkinson. 


Sir Alfred Hopkinson, k.c., ll.d., called and examined. 


53,91.5. (Chairman.) You come before us 
as the Vice-Chancellor of Manchester Univer¬ 
sity ?—Yes. 

53,916. I take it that you are prepared to 
explain the written answers sent in on behalf 
of your University by Mr. Edward Fiddes, the 
Registrar of the University, and Senior Tutor 
for men students, and Mr. Chapman, Professor 
of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce ?—Yes. It was suggested that 
I should send two names, and selected the 
two that seemed to be those who would give 
the fidlest information. I think I may say 
with reference ‘to those answers that, though 
they were prepared on the initiative of the two 
gentlemen named, as having special know¬ 
ledge, 1 personally entirely concur with every¬ 
thing that is there said with the exception of 
one very small detail. I may also say 
that, since they were prepared, the effect of 
them has been mentioned to the Senate ami 
Council of the University, and they meet with 


the general approval of the I"niversity. There 
may be small, details on which there are 
differences, but in the main 1 think they meet 
with practically unanimous approval. 

53,917. During our inquiry in India we 
have received a substantial amount of evidence 
pointing to the advisability of reducing the 
present age for recruitment, so as to enable 
the civilian to enter upon Ins duties in India 
at an earlier ago than he now does, via., 25, 
and it lias also been represented that the 
present system of probation of one year does 
not give an adequate training i n those special 
subjects which are essential factors in the 
administrative work of India. We should be 
glad to know, if any change is made on these 
two points, how it would affect yonr Univer¬ 
sity. and also to what extent yonr University 
would be able to meet the new demand. 1. 
notice that both Professor Cliapman and Mr. 
Fiddes suggest a compromise in regard to the 
lowering of the age and advise that instead of 
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going back to the sdiaoHeaviftg age, 17-19, 
the age should be fixed at 20-22?-—Yes, 

53,918* Is this age suggested because it 
fits on with you r degree course ?—That is not 
the only reason. There are equally important 
reasons affecting the general scheme of educa¬ 
tion apart from its effect on our own l Diver¬ 
sity'; We are looking at it from the point of 
view of what is ideally best, and not merely 
from the point of view of how it would affect 
our degree course. 

53,91th You are looking at it from the 
point of view of how it will affect the other 
Universities too?—I do not know what they 
say; we have not communicated with them, 
but as far as 1 can judge from my knowledge 
*of other Universities of the same type, very 
likely what (its us would fit tliem, and what 
we think best they may do. But I cannot 
, say as to that. You have them represented 
here, or one of them at least. 

53,920. Do you know how it would affect, 
lb]' instance, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge?—l can judge to some extent of 
that, being an Oxford man myself* though l 

I 1 have not resided there lately. 1 do go up 
from tim j to time. My impression is that 
what we suggest would not be bad, but might 
if properly worked, be good for Oxford and 
Cambridge. Our main object is what, as far 
as we can judge, would be good from the 
; public point of view. 

53,921. Speaking now as an Oxford man, 
would not the age that you suggest cut right 
across the Oxford University course ?—1 think 
that Oxford lias not been altogether wise hi 
raising the age of on trance and of taking 
the degree. L do not think it is at all a bad 
thing for men to take a three years' course. 
Our scheme would be this: We assume 
that it is thought desirable, from the point 
of view of pLclia, to bring down the present 
age for going out there from 25 to say 23. 
Going back from that, we suggest, that about 
two years should be taken up with some 
special kind of study fitted for the sort of 
work to be done in India. For example, the 
specialised training For oHirers destined for the 
administrative side might have an economic 
bearing, whilst for judicial officers it should 
have a legal bearing. Probably about two 
years would suffice for this. Prior to that we 
think the best course would be the regular 
degree course, with possibly some special 
subjects included, but not such as would 
interfere with the regular course. That 
course would take three yearn, and cover the 
period from 18 to 21 or rather over. Many of 
\ our students come up between 17 and 18, as 
| they do/or used to do, in Scotland* am I I think 
f that is a very good thing. 

53,922. That would take them out to India 
at 24?—A. little over 23. They would start 
at the l Diversity at about 18, spend three 
years there, and then have two years of 
specialised study, and then go out to India. 
1 do not mean that to be a rigid suggestion at 
* all, but I do Hot think it is at all a bad thing 


for a man to go to a modern University some¬ 
where about IS, or even a little under. Our 
average age is rising, no doubt. 

55.923. Rising up to 19?—Yes, or some¬ 
times even more than that, but I think it is a 
bad thing from die point of view of the schools 
and from the point of view of training. A 
little over 18 is a suitable age for those who 
have been to a certain type of school, and 
about 18 for those from other types of school. 
The economic question comes in, and the 
adoption of a slightly earlier age would open 
the door to the Service more widely. Opening 
the floor more widely does not mean that an 
enormous number of men would come in ; it 
merely means that you have a wider field of 
choice of men who have the personal character- 
is tics which is an important element in the case, 
not merely the academic training or the school 
training* 

55.924. Have you any return showing to 
what extent your University has supplied 
members to the Indian Civil Service ?—The 
number is very small indeed. It ought to be 
substantially larger. 1 doubt whether we 
shall ever have a very huge number, but 
wo ought, from time to time, to be able to find 
very suitable men. At present we have only 
four students working for the Indian Civil 
Service, We could do much more if the 
system were better fitted to our curricula of 
subjects and examinations,’and also if there 
was not the great strain on the financial 
resources of some of the students. On the 
average our stud cuts are financially less 
nourishing than they are at Oxford or 
(him bridge. 

58.925. Will you tell us generally what 
facilities you have in your "University for 
teaching the particular subjects necessary for 
I ndiau civilia \ i s, especially Law and tlie 
Classical and Oriental languages’ ? — Yes. i 
Those are rather the special subjects of a ■ 
post-graduate nature. As regards Law, we ; 
have perfectly satisfactory classes for a two 
years’ training in Law. 1 do not mean to say 
we have advanced research classes, but wo 
have sound instruction for two years hi{ 
(Ymsl ii ntional Law, Roman Iiaw, Jurispru- ' 
deuce* English Law of Contracts, International 
Law, and Commercial Law* Speaking now 
as an old Law teacher, what is required could 
be Well done by thoroughly com potent teachers* 
in about two years, which would give students; 


a knowledge of the practice of handling legal 
cases. It would give them the habit of getting f 
to know the point of a case ; and as regards legal! 
principles, I think we could do what is necessary! 
very soundly in this two years' course. It would 
include sonic specific knowledge of commercial 
law, also law of contracts, criminal law, and 
so on, and I think the knowledge they woidd 
obtain in that way of handling legal questions 
won 1c I be i n valual >le afterwards to 11 lose 
students who are taking up the judicial 
branch. I do not mean to say they would be 
learned lawyers, but they would be men who 
understood how to look at a legal problem 
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and bow to go about, and read and handle 
cases of that'class; and that is what yon 
want. Then as regards economics, economic 
geography and economic history, we are well 
furnished. We have a Professor who devotes 
himself entirely to Economic History in¬ 
cluding Industrial History; and cl 1 course 
although that may not be specific Indian 
knowledge ii enables a man to deal with 
problems that arise. In Economies we have 
a Professor of the subject and several lecturers 
dealing with branches of the. subject. With 
regard to men talcing administrative work. 1. 
do not know what the work exactly is, but 
I fancy that some sound knowledge of currency 
and accounting—I do not mean mete book¬ 
keeping but the principles of keeping accounts 
—would be valuable. We have some lectures 
by a practical accountant. I think some 
knowledge of banking and the principles of 
banking is probably desirable^ and we. have 
an experienced banker lecturing on tins. I 
do not know whether railway work comes into 
consideration at all, but we have specific 
lecturers on railway economics and railway 
management by practical men. This is under 
the direction of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce, who is the Professor of Economics 
and who co-ordinates the whole course. I 
will leave with you the prospectus of two of 
our Faculties—Law and Commerce, because 
they show the syllabus of classes and how the 
ground is covered. As regards languages we 
are not at present in so strong a position. As 
regards Indian vernacular languages, if we 
were to cover the whole ground we should 
have to make a special appointment or appoint¬ 
ments to deal with Indian languages. We 
have a competent Professor, who could deal 
with Sanskrit. Professor Rhys Davies has 
special knowledge of Pali. Of course we have 
Professors in European languages such as 
French and German. 

53.926. And Arabic ?—Only recently we 
have made some provision for Arabic. 

53.927. Have you a Professor of Arabic? 
—Not a separate Professor, but we have some 
provision for instruction in Arabic. 

53.928. Persian V—No, nothing directly in 
Persian. The Bishop of Salford holds a 
Lectureship in Ancient Persian Literature, 
and occasionally has had pupils, but we have 
not yet provided instruction in die vernacular, 
and that might have to be provided if we 
were to complete the scheme. 

53.929. Would the University be prepared 
to undertake that additional charge itself?— 
1 cannot say, and I speak with more hesitation 
under the special circumstances under which 
1 am speaking to-day, but I should think it is 
highly probable. We usually find that our 
Fniversity, where there is a real need, 
meets it. 

53.930. Passing from that subject, have 
you any residential system at your Fniversity ? 
—Yes. We have two hails of residence for 
the men. One is managed by the Society 


of Friends, but it is not confined to them. 
There are some Indian students there at 
the present time. That is called Dalton 
Hall and the other is Hume Hall, with about 
50 men. It is practically like an Oxford 
College, with rather more supervision. Being 
rather smaller, the Warden of the College 
is in closer touch with his students than the 
Head of a College can be. To that we attach 
great importance. 

53.931. So that assuming a group of 
students were to come to you, you have 
facilities for their supervision?—Yes. Then 
also we have appointed Mr. Waugh, who is 
Assistant Lecturer on our History staff, to 
look specially after those who are proposing 
to go into the Civil Service; and then pro¬ 
bably, if a man had been selected, and was 
coining to us for post-graduate work, or 
special work, the Professor of Economics 
would give him personal attention. 

53.932. Do Indians come to the University 
of Manchester ?—Yes, we have a substantial 
number attached to the School of Technology. 
There they learn different branches of technical 
work, engineering, textiles, and so on. Then 
in the Faculty of Science we havli a* small 
number of engineering students. The 
engineering students are sometimes very good, 
and sometimes not. 

53.933. Have you any system, of super¬ 
vision for the Indians in your University?— 
Yes; if they come up under the auspices 
in any way of the Indian Government. 
We have recently, at the instigation of the 
India Office, appointed two people to have 
some oversight of the Indian students. One 
is at the School of Technology, the Secretary 
of the Principal, Mr. Garnett; and for the 
other students, who are fewer in number, 
in science or medicine, we have a member of 
the University staff, who was appointed last- 
year to louk after their well-being, see what 
t hey are doing, and report upon them. 

53.934. Do you find they get satisfactorily ; 
into the social atmosphere of the University? ! 
—I think very fairly. They vary so very 
much,. I could name some who get on ; 
splendidly with their follow-students, who do \ 
really good work, and who turn out to be \ 
good fellows in every way. But there are 1 
other men who ought not to have been trans¬ 
planted, who, when they come here, really get SI 
lost, and do not know what to do. 

53.935. I suppose, speaking broadly, and 
not as a representative of Manchester, you 
would admit that, if Oxford and Cambridge 
showed that there were insuperable difficulties 
in the way of adopting the age you mentioned, 
it would hardly be possible for us to recom¬ 
mend it?—I do not think Oxford and 
Cambridge, if they took an enlightened view 
of the Public Services and of their own 
interests, could take such a line. 

53.936. I am thinking of the normal age 
at which students in those Universities now 
take their degrees?—You might have to 
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consider that, I allow. What we are against, 
from the public point of view, is any idea of 
selection at the time of leaving school. You 
cannot tell what a boy is worth at that age. 
The boys who get scholarships often prove 
unfit afterwards. It is the wrong age to select. 

53.937. 1 suppose young men fall off at all 
ages V—Yes, but a young man ought to be 
tested to find out his worth. At school he is 
under discipline. After three years on his 
own initiative you have a much better chance 
of selecting the right article. I do not believe, 
having seen a good deal of young men, that it 
is ns Li ally possible to come to a right con¬ 
clusion earlier. 

53.938. I)o you not find that young men 
disappoint you even at the older age? — I 
should put it in this way: Look at the tiling 
from a broad public point of view. My belief 
is that 18 is quite late enough to leave school 
in nine cases out of ten, and that the plan of 
keeping boys longer has two bad effects. 
One of them is that it is bad for the young 
man himself, as a rule, and also it shuts the 
door to drawing candidates for the Civil Service 
from a large portion of the population who, 
for reasons of expense, cannot remain so late 
at school. I think you will usually draw the 
Civil Service from what you may call the 
well-to-do classes, but there is a large number 
of people, who come from quite cultivated 
homes, who cannot afford to remain at school 
till over 18 or 19. A boy does not know 
what he is going to do. My view is, send 
him to college for three years. Let him go to 
the University with his scholarship, take up 
some suitable degree course—and that applies 
to Oxford and Cambridge just as well as to 
Manchester, liver pool, Leeds, or Sheffield, or 
nearly as much—and then let him take his 
degree. Let hi m take three years for his degree, 
and then let him take his special training, 

53.939. I understand you to say that there 
are many desirable boys whose parents cannot 
afford to keep them at school till they are 18 ? 

-—Over 18 and up to 19. 

53.940. You suggest that there are boys, 
suited to the Service, who, in the ordinary 
way, would he leaving school at an age prior 
to 18 ? — It mi gilt be over 17. Practically all 
that is in dispute is a year, 

53.941. Barely a year ? — Yes, about a 
year. 

53.942. 1 take it that, if a parent can keep 
his boy at school up to 17|, the probabilities 
are he could keep him until he was 18? — 
Generally, 18 is better than 19, and you tap a 
larger and a useful portion of the population 
at that age. 

53.943. The examination which you would 
recommend, if it were held at the school- 
leaving age, would he of the ordinary Univer¬ 
sity scholarship type ?—I would not have any 
competitive examination for the Service then. 

I would let the boy go through his ordinary 
school course till about 18. At that age he 
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should have passed a matriculation or school- 
leaving examination, then he would enter 
on an ordinary University course for Honours, 
possibly with some adjustment, if he thought 
ultimately of going into the Civil Service, 
but he need not necessarily then decide. Let 
him take a tliree years’ course at the Univer¬ 
sity, some suitable Honours course, and then 
soon after he takes his degree in June — I do not 
say immediately after, but two or tliree months 
after that, let him take his special examination. 

53.944. About the age of 21 ?—Yes. 

53.945. (Sir Murray Tlammkh.) I should 
like to ask your opinion on one or two points. 
You have said that it is much better to choose 
a boy at 22 after his University training than 
at- the school-leaving age. The suggestion has 
been put before us that the three years’ 
training probation in England would be quite 
sufficient to eliminate those who turn out 
badly after the examination at 18 or 19. Do 
you not think that after you had chosen a boy 
of 18 or 19, and given him the stamp of an 
approved candidate for the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, it would be extremely di Hi cult, unless lie 
was guilty of very serious moral offences, or 
unless he showed very grave idleness, to get 
rid of him at the end of three years ?—Yes, 
certainly I think it would be extremely difficult, 
and I think you really do not have the free 
choice that you have at a later age. If you 
choose him at 18 you caunot very well turnout 
the person so chosen unless he is a thorough 
slacker or has committed some moral offence. 
In the other case you are not committed until 
a man has taken his degree ; and in the same 
way the man himself does not know what he 
is going to do. Perhaps during his University 
course the Civil Service attracts him ; India 
may attract him. It is an unknown region to 
him before, and it may appeal to him as a 
great career. It may appeal to a young man’s 
imagination to go to India and help to take 
part in the government of it. 

53.946. We know that Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge are distinctly against this age of 21-22. 
On the other hand you would agree that most 
probably the Scotch Universities, except Edin¬ 
burgh — which we have heard is siding with 
Oxford and Cambridge — that the other Uni¬ 
versities, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
and probably Dublin, would side with the 
view that you take in Manchester? — I can 
only speak a priori from the reasonableness of 
the view appealing to them, and also from the 
ages of the students in Scotland. 

53.947. It is rather important for us to my 
mind to try and gauge the mass of intelligent 
opinion in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
which would be in favour of the reducing 
of the age for the University degree, because 
that is really what it amounts to — that if we 
make the examination from 21-22 it would be 
under the idea that at all events the majority 
of people would think that that fitted in with 
the University course according to their ideas. 

E 
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Do you tliink that, taking educated opinion 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there is a large proportion of people who do 
agree with you that tire University course of 
Oxford and Cambridge is now too late ?—My 
impression is Yes, and that there is a little 
swing of the pendulum back from the idea of 
leaving things so late. 1 have quoted one case 
to you of many years ago. I do not see 
why a man should not take a degree at Oxford 
at 21. 1 took it under 21, and I have not 

regretted it. 

53,943. I suppose the Universities of 
Scotland have been affected lately towards 
increasing the age of matriculation for the 
University course, and have rather tended for 
some years to fall in more with the Oxford and 
Cambridge course ?—I believe the age of entry 
has risen ; certainly the age in the Universities 
of England, Manchester and the like, has risen 
very considerably, it lias risen very much 
since I can remember. 

53.949. But you think it is as likely as not 
that there will be a movement of the pendulum 
back again in the other direction ?—Yes, but 
not so far. I hope it will not go back to the 
old state of things. It used to be 15. My 
idea is over 17 normally ; 15 is too young. 

53.950. {Mr, Abdur Rahim.) 1 think you 
told us that after the school-leaving examina¬ 
tion some of the most Brilliant boys break 
down. 1 do not know whether you can give 
us an idea as to the nature of the breakdown. 
Is it intellectual, moral, or physical?—I am 
speaking now rather from my experience of 
many years ago at Oxford. Some of the boys 
get Scholarships and do brilliantly when they 
enter the University. Some of them break 
down physically; others are what you call 
rather intellectually jaded, having been forced 
and having come to their full period of 
development rather too young. Others when 
they are no longer under the stimulus of 
school discipline become rather slack. So 
that it is partly physical and partly mental. 
One boy very likely when he is pressed and 
being coached up for a scholarship will do 
very well; then when lie is no longer under 
that, kind of discipline or pressure he becomes 
slack. I could quote cases of one’s own 
College day’s. 

53.951. Are those cases rather frequent? 
—They were then. 1 cannot speak now from 
knowledge of what goes on at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but we do see from time to time 
people who have not done so well at entrance 
who do well afterwards. Some men develop 
well at one period and others at another. 
Then, of course, in positions like those in the 
Civil Service, it is not merely a question of the 
power of passing examinations by any means, 
but it is the ty’pe of character which develops 
in the life of a University—the life amongst 
fellow-students, the life of freedom and respon¬ 
sibility—which is important. Men develop 
their character as well as their intellect during 
the University period. 


53.952. You say yum are in favour of 
making the selection after the University 
course?—The selection can be made soon 
after the University course. Let any test 
of what a man can do take place about or 
soon after the time that he takes his degree. 
You have a much better chance then. 

53.953. I understand from you also that at 
the age of 18 or thereabouts it. would be 
difficult to tell whether a hoy is able to think 
for himself?—Either to think or to act for 
himself. He has never been free from the 
discipline and the kind of pressure that must 
necessarily and ought to be present in school. 

53.954. Of course you are aware that soon 
after they go to Iudia they are vested with 
very large judicial and administrative powers ? 
—We feel that the more they live in the 
University a life amongst their fellow-students, 
and take part in the Unions and the Clubs 
and things of that sort, the better it is for 
them; we feel that that in itself is an admir¬ 
able training. The Degree course might also 
be followed up by a post-graduate course, not 
necessarily in the same University. I tliink 
many* of our men who have taken a degree 
might very well go to Oxford and Cambridge 
for two years and vw versa. I should like 
to see many boys who go to Oxford and 
Cambridge for three years go to a modem 
University in an industrial and commercial 
centre for a couple of years for a special 
purpose. 

53.955. I quite see that. As regards Law, 
I think y*ou said that you have facilities for 
teaching Law and for training students to find 
out the point of a case. I should like to know 
what sort of facilities you have. You could 
not have the system of studying in barristers’ 
chambers in the University ?—No, we have not 
in our Uni versity, but I can tell yon more or less 
the sort of thing that we do in Manchester. I 
used to led me to Indian students and others 
at the Lins of Court. The kind of thing we 
do is this: we tell them that such aud such 
are the facts, ask the student what is the point 
to be decided, how ought it to he decided, and 
how would it come before the Courts, It does 
not very much matter what you do as long 
as their minds are addressed to picking up 
and dealing with the point, 

53.956. But that sort of training is not the 
same as-studying in barristers’ chambers ?— 
No, but a practical teacher who has been 
through the work can put simple cases before 
the students. I do not say that will make 
them first-rate highly-trained lawyers, but it 
will enable men to handle legal questions, to 
pick out the point from the case that is put 
before them, and the mind easily develops 
afterwards if the right habit is once formed. 

53.957. But it is not the same tiling as the 
training of a lawyer to find out the point of 
an actual case. You put an abstract proposi¬ 
tion, 1 suppose, before the student ?—I used 
to put cases that had arisen in my* practice, a 
good deal simplified, and then say, “ What 
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would you do. How would you handle 
this?" 

53.958. Can you tell me what is . the 
number of Indian students in your 1.' diver¬ 
sity ?—1 cannot at the moment; I have not 
the papers with me; but except in the 
Technological Department it is small with us. 
Very few law students come to us and very 
few medical students. The number of 
engineers in our faculty of Science—the 
classes meet in the University buildings—is 
more substantial, and the quality sometimes 
distinctly good. They often become civil 
engineers. But the total number, except in 
the Faculty of Technology, is small. 

53.959. Is the number on the increase ?— 
I cannot tell you that, but I do not think 
there is any marked increase except in that 
one Faculty. 

’ 53,960." Technology ?—Yes. There the 
appliances in the School of Technology attract 
them, and there is not the same competition as 
in other subjects. The medical student very 
often goes to the London or a Scotch Univer¬ 
sity ; the law student goes to London—there are 
numbers of them there, and that will always 
keep iip. I do not think our number of 
Indian students will ever be very large except 
in technology. But we shall have a few, and 
every now and then good ones. 

53.961. I want to ask you one more ques¬ 
tion in reference to that, and that is, Is the 
proportion of those who do not quite profit by 
their study in your University very large?— 
That is an extremely difficult thing to judge. 
You would have to go to each individual 
professor that the students have been to, to get 
a correct answer. But I have come across 
cases myself in which it was clearly an un¬ 
fortunate thing that the man had come. He 
felt homesick ; he felt that he was in<wrong 
surroundings; and I. have seen one or two 
rather sad cases in which it was clearly a pity 
that they had come. On the other hand I 
have seen some men who have gone through 
their course with enjoyment and great profit. 

53.962. You would not like to generalise 
on that question ?—That is quite impossible. 
They differ so enormously, perhaps almost 
more than English students. 

53.963. There must be some cases in 
which a young man makes a mistake in 
coming to a strange country ?—I have seen it 
at the Inns of Court, where I have had far 
larger numbers of Indian students to deal 
with. We have some brilliant men at the 
top, and some men who had much better 
never have come. 

53.964. Perhaps they would have been 
worse off in India itself. That is my 
experience ?—I cannot say. 

53.965. (Mr. Madge.) Your suggestion of 
an intermediate age between the school- 
leaving age and the present one seems to me 
to strike the Commission between wind and 
water, for this reason, I believe the pre¬ 
ference that lias been expressed for an early 


age has arisen from the belief that it would 
he better to get hold of a boy before he has 
been touched by the Universities, _ so as to 
give him, instead of the general training that 
he gets in Universities, the special training 
that the young mind would need for India. 
That is not my view at all, but I just give it 
because that view has been expressed. Then 
the preference for the later age depends upon 
the development of character and fuller know¬ 
ledge of life and its obligations and all that 
class of fact. I have no objection to your 
intermediate age being adopted if that were 
thought fit. But supposing it were not 
adopted I would like your frank opinion 
between the two—the early school-leaving age f 
and the existing limit of age ?—I confess that 
is an extremely difficult question, hut my own 
impression is that I would rather lean towards 
the existing one of the two. It is a very 
difficult question to answer offhand, but I 
would rather lean towards the present state of 
things than change. L feel very great doubt 
on the question. 

53.966. But as a choice of alternatives 
you must have a decided opinion one way or 
the other ?—T might have, but I am sorry to 
say I have not. My inclination is a little in 
favour of the existing state of things, hut I 
would like to think it over and get the 
op inions of other’s. On some of these matters 
1 have had the opportunity of having some 
conversation with teachers on the points I 
have been dealing with. 

53.967. Then you have referred to the 
course of law. Before I put my next question 
I should like to tell you frankly why I put it. 
Experienced civilians in India have told us 
that the practical experience gained in the 
administration of law in the early portion of 
a civilian's experience is really more valuable 
to him later in life than any amount of theo¬ 
retical training in a college. With that view 
in mind, whether you accept it or not, I would 
like to ask you whether you think English 
law and Indian law are based on the same 
principles, having regal'd to the fact that in 
India our laws are codified and we have no 
common law. A class of crime which here 
can only be the subject of civil suits is there 
criminally actionable; acquittals are open to 
appeal, and the powers entrusted to the police 
are very different for political reasons. 
Having those facts in view, do you think tha t 
Indian and English law are based on the same 
elementary principles ; and I ask the question 
with a view to the suggested instruction in one 
or other of the Universities here ?—I think i 
when a man is trained to look at a legal 
problem in the right way, that training will 
suit whatever place he goes to. He may have j 
learnt one system of law and he is told he i 
will have to administer another, and lie is far ; 
better for having learnt one system of law 1 
when he has to deal with another system, t 
think there is an enormous difference between 
the man who has been trained in legal prin- 
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ciples and the man who has not, provided he 
has got reasonable adaptability of mind and 
that he has not learnt certain legal details 
which he will insist on applying whatever the 
conditions be. A man who does so is not fit 
for the work. 

53.968. You think there are no local con¬ 
ditions in any country so different from those 
of another as to affect the judicial frame of 
mind ?—No. The frame of mind is the same 
in any case. 

53.969. One more question. There is a 
suggestion here that the economics of India 
cannot be satisfactorily treated apart from 
general economic principles and the realisa¬ 
tion of the economics of other places. I ask 
the question because there is a proposal to 
teach economies. 1 do not think any book 
has ever been written upon Indian economics 
which has suggested that economic problems 
in India are largely affected by the transport 
question in a way that economics here are not 
affected at all. For instance, we have seen 
commercial bodies in two parts of the Empire 
almost quarrelling over the rates of transport 
on commercial and political grounds. Then 
there are a number of other points which I need 
not go into in detail, which seem to me, rightly 
or wrongly, to base Indian economics ou 
principles entirely distinct from economics as 
they are understood here. I do not know 
whether you will accept that view, but do you 
think that much the same remark that yon 
made about law applies to economics—that 
the principles learnt in one place apply 
everywhere ?—Exactly the same kind of frame 
of mind, and in some cases I should have 
thought even the specific knowledge might he 
useful, hut that I cannot speak of. I speak in 
regard to law as having taught law for many 
years botli to Indian and English students. 
As regards economics, I am not acquainted 
the subject in the same way, but 1 cannot see 
any reason why exactly the same tiling should 
not apply. 

53.970. (Mr. Finher.) Can you toll me what 
is the average age at which young men matri¬ 
culate at your University?—I cannot from 
recollection ; i have no information with me. 

I believe it is about 18. We have several 
come a great deal later and that brings up the 
average, but the ideal age is 18 or a shade 
under, in my opinion. 

53.971. I gather from Professor Chap¬ 
man’s answers that he thinks the pro¬ 
bationary period ought not certainly to 
exceed two yearn. Can you tell me on what 
grounds he thinks it ought not to exceed two 
years ?—My impression is it would mean 
either that you would have them taking up 
their appointments too late or else you would 
cut short their proper degree training, which 
they would take on the same lines as other 
students, and of course the financial question 
comes in too. i have a strong impression 


that a two years’ training is sufficient. Speak¬ 
ing of law, a very good course can he done in 
two years. 

53.972. That is assuming that the two 
years were almost entirely devoted to law, I 
suppose ?—No, hardly that. 

53.973. Do you think i t would be possible 
to have a really good two years’ training in 
law, combined with an Indian classical lan¬ 
guage, a vernacular, and some knowledge 
of Indian history?—I believe so, in two 
years. 1 have known clever men, really 
clever men, from Oxford and Cambridge, who 
have passed their Bar examination in a very 
short time, in a year. Lots of men are called 
to the Bar in a year after passing their degree 
examination at Oxford and Cambridge. 

53.974. We had in India two theories of 
legal education suggested to us. One was 
the theory that you expounded to Mr. Madge 
just now, that the legal education should be of 
a general kind ; it should be the kind of educa¬ 
tion which is given to a young man who is 
going in for the Bar here ; and the other 
theory was that it should be specially directed 
towards the study of the Indian codes. 1 
gather that you prefer the former ?—!l prefer 
the general one. If you could have some 
introduction to the Indian codes, well and 
good. 1 do not know how it is in India, but 
1 know English lawyers who, if they have a 
case on Statute Law, do not say anything till 
they have the book before them. 

53.975. Has your Professor of Sanskrit at 
Manchester given any opinion as to the 
amount of time which would be requisite for 
that study?—No, we have not considered 
that at all. He does not devote himself by 
any means entirely to Sanskrit; be lias other 
work to do as well, and at present the classes 
in Sanskrit are practically negligible for this 
purpose. All I mean is that we have a 
person competent to teach the subject. The 
subject might he developed. 

53.976. fillr. Sly.) Would not the recom¬ 
mendation of your University that the age 
should be fixed at between 20 and 22 
cut off from the Indian Service practically 
the best of the graduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge and certain other Universities ?— 
] should have thought not. I do not know 
at whit age men take their degree now at 
Oxford, but if it is generally over 22 I am 
sorry for it: 20 would be too young, but 
given to 22 there would be a reasonable 
margin. 

53.977. Perhaps I put it rather too 
strongly, but we have been informed that it 
would cut off the best of the undergraduates 
who take the Greats course ?—Twenty-two ? 

53.978. More or less, yes, and there have 
been strong opinions expressed against it ?— 

1 do not think we need be particular to three 
or six months. If you like to put it at 22 and 
six months I do not much mind, but I do 
think it is an unfortunate thing if men do not 
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take their Bachelor's Degree till an age con¬ 
siderably later than 22. Their Bachelor’s 
Degree does not 6t them for any walk of life, 
and if it is postponed they may be too late in 
life to take up their work. 

53.979. It may be unfortunate, but we 
have to deal with facts. Do you think that 
the fixing of a younger age for the Indian Civil 
Service would have any practical effect in 
lowering the age of admission to the larger 
Universities ? — I hope they will put their 
house in order on that matter. I have had 
three or four sons at Oxford, so that I think 
one can judge both from one’s own experience 
and the experience of a younger generation. 
I shoidd like my sons to take their Degrees at 
Oxford before they are 22, and I should be 
sorry if they remain much later. 

53.980. You have objected to the school- 
leaving age mainly on the ground that it is 
not a good intellectual test and will lead to a 
larger percentage of failures? — Intellectual 
and test of character as well. I mean general 
suitability. 

53.981. We have to regard the problem 
also from, the Indian standpoint. Under the 
existing conditions the successful candidate 
goes out to India at the age of about 251 years 
after having gone through only one year’s 
course of probation, about which we have 
received strong evidence that it is too short 
to be of any value whatever. After arrival in 
India, no matter what his probation in 
England may have been, lie must have about 
two years’ practical training in India, so that 
he does not become a useful member of 
the Government of India until he is 271- 
years old, when he starts his work in life; 
and that has other disadvantages which 
perhaps it is not necessary for me to men¬ 
tion. To rectify those disadvantages, much 
evidence lias been received in. India to the 
effect, first, that the man should come out to 
India substantially younger; secondly, that 
he should come out substantially better 
prepared by tbe study of particular Indian 
subjects, Oriental languages and the like. 
We have to balance those two considerations, 
and even if the intellectual test at the younger 
age may not be so good, may it not he the case 
that, although the students will he younger, 
by going through a longer course of probation 
they will prove the better for the purpose of 
the Government of India ? — I cannot speak 
from Indian experience, but men of experience 
have told me that it would he a good thing if 
those in the Civil Service could take up their 
actual work in India at a little over 23. Very 
often when the work is spread over a very 
long period men do their work slowly. I 
believe that work done under high pressure 
or a good deal of pressure is very often the 
best work. 1 am not speaking now of the 
learning of Indian vernacular languages, 
because that is a subject of which I know 
nothing or how long it takes. There I 
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presume a good deal would have to be done 
after arrival in India. 

53.982. Is there any minimum age pre¬ 
scribed for admission to tbe Manchester 
University ?—Yes, the minimum age is Hi, 
but as a matter of fac}, tliere are practically 
none under 17. I once illegally admitted a 
man under 16, and he eventually became 
Senior Wrangler. If he bad been sent back 
to school it would have done a great deal of 
harm to him. He was quite capable of taking 
the best University instruction at that age. 
He became Senior Wrangler and he now occu¬ 
pies one of the leading Professorships at 
Cambridge. 

53.983. There is an opinion expressed in 
the written evidence that the open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should take place as soon as possible 
after the completion of the B.A. Degree ?—- 
Yes. 

53.984. We have received a certain amount 
of evidence to the effect that this places an 
unduly great strain upon candidates, a strain 
from which they do not recover- for some 
substantial period afterwards. Do you know 
whether that objection is strong at all or 
not?—1 should think it is not very strong. 
Tliere is one point in the written evidence 
that I am not in complete agreement with. 
One suggests August for the examination 
after taking die Degree. My suggestion 
would he two months’ good holiday without 
any work at all, and that the examination 
should take place about December. That is 
speaking off-hand. That, however, is a detail. 
The examination shoidd he held soon after, 
hut a man should have some chance after 
taking his Degree of doing nothing for at 
least a month. 

53.985. Then there is a separate subject 
about which I should like to ask one or two 
questions. You have given ascertain informa¬ 
tion regarding special post-graduate courses at 
your University. A proposal has been made 
to us that the Indian Civil Servant, after lie 
has had some years of experience in India, 
should come home to England on what is 
termed study leave, and go through particular 
courses of training that it would be desirable 
for him to undergo for the purpose of his 
duties, for instance, training in commercial law, 
accounts and banking, municipal government, 
taxation, and similar subjects of that sort. 
Tlie question 1 wish to ask you is, Would 
the courses provided by your University he 
suitable for men of mature age and of Indian 
experience ?—I think some of them would be 
perfectly suitable, but I think you would 
probably have to do this. Meu of that sort 
would want to study some particular problem, 
and if they were really good and experienced 
men their proper course would be to go to the 
Professor and get him to arrange for tlieir 
lines of instruction, and have guided study 
rather than specific attendance at Lectures. 
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53.986. Could they get at your University 
that guided study ?—In some subjects, not in 
all. In some subjects they could get it, and 
get it good, I believe. In fact, men do that 
kind of thing occasionally. But we could not 
cover the whole ground, nor could any Uni¬ 
versity at present. 

53.987. But you could cover a portion of 
the ground ?—Yes. For instance in branches 
of economics I think we could give him 
very useful instruction as regards English 
experience, hut it would very likely he of a 
directive nature rather than special coiu'ses 
of Lectures. 

53.988. Would that apply also to such 
subjects as the principles of municipal govern¬ 
ment and taxation ?—Yes, I think we might 
do well in that way. The Professor would 
say, “ You should read so and so and attend 
“ such and such Lectures rather than go in 
“ for long courses.” I do notbelieve in too 
many lectures for mature men of the best 
type. 

53.989. (Chairman.) Have you any number 
of mature men, say men from 2S to 30, who 
are taking that advice now?—Not in what 
you call Indian subjects. 

53.990. X did not mean in Indian subjects, 
but in any subject ?—Yes ; men come, for 
example, for physics. For instance, a man 
who has been a Professor in America will come 
and study, it may he for three months, in 
some special subject in the laboratories under 
direction. That sort of thing is quite common, 
but mainly in science. We had one the other 
day for one subject in classics. 

53.991. (Mr. Gohhale.) Your University 
recommends 20-22 as the age limit, hut your 
own proposal really seems to me to come to 
21-22 ; is that right ?—I think that would be 
the more usual thing. I think 21 is about 
the time, but the written answers say 20 as a 
minimum. 

53.992. If it was 21-22 would that mean 
one chance or two chances to candidates?— 
That you would have to arrange the examina¬ 
tions to meet. I think it would he well to 
arrange for two chances if you can, but that is 
a detail that would depend on the adminis¬ 
trative work of those who were conducting 
the examinations. 

53.993. If you wish these men to go out at 
24, if they are to have two years’ probation, 
and if 21 is to he the age for graduation, it 
really leaves them one chance, unless you 
have two six-monthly chances? — Yes. I 
think the thing is elastic enough and that you 
could get it in if you have the minimum at 
20, though the normal tiling would probably 
be, as you say, betweeen 21 and 22. 

53.994. I only put this question because I 
want to know if you think that if, instead of 
two chances there was only one, that would 
discourage some good young men from 
entering for the Indian Civil Service. Would 
they tliink it too much of a risk ?—Yes, 
probably they would like to have two chances 


rather than one. You might perhaps have a 
selection made in some cases before taking the 
degree, at the end of the second or the middle 
of the third year. 

53.995. The selection has to be by a com¬ 
petitive examination, so that you could not do 
that ?—It is difficult. 

53.996. I do not think it would be very 
easy if you wish the young man to go out at 
24. I fear, according to your view, you will 
have to keep the age of going out very nearly 
as it is now—24J?—Supposing after con¬ 
sideration of all the views of the different 
Universities you said, iustead of 22 as a rigid 
maximum age 22-J-, that might be a com¬ 
promise. 

53.997. It would he best to give two 
chances?—Yes. If you had 21-22£ I think 
possibly you might do that. I have not gone 
into the dates. 1 prefer the two chances to one. 

53,998 (Mr. Chaubal.) You told us that 
very few Indian students have studied for the 
Indian Civil Service at your University, and 
that most of them study at the School of 
Technology. You must have had conversa¬ 
tions with those Indians, i am rather curious 
to know whether they said anything to you 
about having veiy good prospects when they 
went to India in the lines in which they were 
studying here?—The School of Technology 
has been so recently established in connection 
with the University that it is difficult for me 
to say. On that the Principal of the School 
of Technology, either the late Principal, 
Mr. Reynolds, or the present one, Mr. Garnett, 
will tell you much better than t can. It is 
a difficult question. I had a con vernation 
with one of tile Indian students only yester¬ 
day who had come from one of the Native 
States. He was going out as an engineer 
with what appeared to he quite good prospects. 

53,999. Good prospects in his Native State ? 
—Yes. His prospects as am engineer seemed 
good. He told me the work he was going to 
undertake. I asked him what lie had learned, 
and he seemed happy about it, and to have 
good prospects. He was probably a good 
student. 1 am only mentioning one single case. 

54,000. Can you say anything about the 
prospects of these young men when they get 
to British India after they have taken a course 
of Engineering in your school of Technology ? 
—I cannot say very much on that, but they 
come in consi derable nu inhere. My impression 
is that they come because they know it is 
useful. We had one young man the other 
day who was not at the school of Technology 
but in the Faculty of Science, the Engineering 
Department. We have an Engineering 
Department in the University buildings. One 
of them recently got an appointment in the 
Public Works Department, which is good, of 
Course. 

54,001. Can you tell me the age of those 
who study engineering in your Hchool of 
Technology ?—I cannot tell you. At a rough 
guess 1 should say they enter about 18, but I 
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cannot say accurately. They may be much 
older. 1 have no statistics, and I cannot tell 
by sight what the age of an Indian student is 
so well as I can with an Englishman. They 
may be considerably older so far as I know. 

54,002. (Sir Theodore Mori son.) Generally 
speaking, from what schools do the under¬ 
graduates at Manchester University come? — 
A large proportion come from schools rather 
of the type of the Manchester Grammar School 
or the Secondary Schools which are now 
increasing in numbers and improving in 
quality all over the North of England. 

54,003. Under the charge of tire county 
councils? — I mean schools like the Manchester 
Grammar School, Oldham Grammar School, 
the Bury Grammar School. The number from 
the Public Schools is not large, although there 
are some. The number of Eton boys or 
Harrow boys would be very small. 

54,004. You are referring to the old 
Grammar Schools or schools provided by the 
county council ? — Yes, both. Many are aided 
by the county councils. 

54,005. At what age do they generally 
come to you?—17 to 18 now. It used to be 
earlier. 1 was rather surprised to see how 
much the age had gone up. 

54,006. They come, in fact, at wlial you 
consider about the ideal age for the University ? 
— Yes. 

54,007. Are the masters of Grammar 
Schools showing the same tendency as 
masters of Public Schools in wishing to keep 
the boys longer? — There is a good deal of 
that. They like to keep the boys sometimes 
til! 19 at some of the schools. 

54,008. At the Grammar Schools?—Yes, 
and it is a bad thing. The hoys would be 
much better away, except in rare cases, 

54,009. But tire tendency exists among 
those schools ? — Yes, just as it does in the 
Primary Schools. They want to keep the 
children at Primary Schools when they ought 
to be going to Secondary Schools. The idea 
operates all along the line, and it is a heresy. 

54,010. It is, as you say, “ all along the 
line.” How do you propose to stop it? How 
can we realise your ideal? — By letting the 
pendulum swing back a little. 1 think public 
bodies are beginning to see that this tendency 
to keep boys at local schools till they are 
19 is wrong, and that what is possible without 
great harm for well-to-do boys at Public 
Schools is much worse in the case of these 
local schools, 

54,011. I quite see the evil of it, but 1 do 
not know how it is to be arrested. We have 
to legislate for the present conditions ? — fn 
the same way that we have made them under¬ 
stand a great many other things — for example, 
that they must not spend all their money on 
equipment, but on masters. They have realised 
a great many things, and they will realise 
this too. 


54,012. The Scotch Universities have gone 
with the ordinary tide and have raised the age 
enormously ?—Yes. The tide was right when 
it began. Boys used to leave school too 
young. But the pendulum will swing back a 
little if it is assisted by judiciously expressed 
opinions. 

54,013. ft is not swinging back at the old 
Universities at all ?—Not to the old limit. 

54,014. Oxford and Cambridge do not 
show any tendency to swing back to anything 
like 17 or 18 ?—Not 17 certainly. What was 
an enlightened view at one time Iras been 
carried too far, 

54,015. It is a thing one would like to see, 
I agree, but how are we to realise it ? Until 
the public is more enlightened must not we, 
when we are making proposals for the Indian 
•Civil Service, accept the facts? How can we 
correct them ? What do you propose we should 
do ?—They would realise it and fall into line 
very soon, I think, provided you do not make 
the change too strong, or too rapid. A com¬ 
promise as suggested might probably be a 
reasonable one. 

54,016. You realise that your proposal for 
a three years’ course at the University would 
knock out the Greats men, even on your own 
figures—the men who take the four years’ 
course ?—I suppose it would knock out some 
of the men, but it need not knock theni all out. 
I took Greats in three years myself. It does 
not much matter whether they get hirsts or 
Seconds as long as they do the work properly. 

54,017. One of your objections to keeping 
them was the financial strain put upon the 
parents ?—That is one objection. 

54,018. And you think that causes a certain 
number of valuable men to be lost ?—I think 
it does. At present we have hardly tapped a 
large portion of the population. 

54,019. Are not, a good many men f lightened 
off by the expense of a University career 
which, according to your proposal, would be 
thrown upon the parent ?—Some are, but on 
the other hand, the provision nowadays is very 
substantial in the way of scholarships. We 
could do with more. We have now not only 
the old endowed scholarships of the Univer¬ 
sities, but the Comity authorities have given 
a good many scholarships. 

54,020, Do you think the endowment is 
sufficiently large to make a man think it worth 
while going to the University if he is feeling 
the financial strain of staying a year at school ? 
—Supposing he gets a County scholarship of 
SOL at 17, that, helps him a long way to the 
University course, and he wilt probably pick 
up something else on the way. I have known 
students who actually did something in the 
way of assisting themselves by taking some 
remunerated work, as they do in the United 
States. 

54,021. (Chairman.) Just one question in 
relation to the question asked you by Sir 

E 4 
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Theodore Mori son. Do you consider the hoys 
who come from the Secondary Schools are in 
a position to compete, from an educational 
point of view, on equal terms with the boys 
who come from the larger Public Schools ?— 
To compete for scholarships at that age ? 

54,022. Yes ?—Take a school of the inter¬ 
mediate type, such as Manchester Grammar 
School, which is a day school, there they 
compete for open scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge with very great success. At one 
time they stood second or even first on. the 
whole list. The clever hoy at a well-conducted 
school will come in and get his scholarship. 


54,023. So that the well-conducted Secon¬ 
dary School compares favourably, from, an 
educational point of view, with a Public 
School V—Quite, from, the point of view of 
certain s objects. 

54,024. And those the subjects which it is 
necessary to be efficient in for the Scholarship 
Examinations?—Excellent mathematical boys 
come from those schools. If a boy has the 
mathematical gift and good teaching in a 
school of that sort lie will do admirably and 
may go to any extent afterwards. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, d.d., c.v.o., Senior Lecturer, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Written answers on behalf of Dublin 
University by (i) the Rev. J. P.Mahaffy, d.d.; 
(ii) John VanSomeren Pope, Es([., Professor 

in Modern Oriental Languages, Trinity 
College, Dublin (late of the Indian 
Educational Service); and (iii) Lucas White 
King, Esq., o.s.i., ll.d.. Professor of 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, University 
of Dublin (late of the Indian Civil Service). 

54,025. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Dublin University with 
j'egard to a view, which was given in evidence 
in India, that Indian civilians now come out 
to India too old, and with an insufficient 
knowledge of law and other specialised 
subjects required for the performance of their 
duties, and that, in consequence, the com¬ 
petitive examination for admission to the 
Service should be held at an age between 
18 and 20, and that this should be followed 
by a period of probation of three years, to 
be spent at one or more Universities, or at a 
special institution established for that pur¬ 
pose ?—{Answer by Dr. Mahaffy.) Regarding 
the age at which candidates should be examined 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service, the 
suggestions made are complex, and not very 
consistent, viz. : (a) the present candidates 
come out too old ; (b) they come out with 
insufficient knowledge of the special subjects 
req uired. 

With regard to (a), if we regard physical 
health, we have always been told that there 
is great danger in sending out mere lads to 
the hot climates, and that both soldiers and 
civilians lose a grave percentage of then- 
numbers whenever this consideration is 
neglected. From that point of view, there¬ 
fore, they regard the present age limits a 
wiser arrangement than that proposed. 

But if the present candidates come out 
insufficiently trained in special work, then the 
natural conclusion would be that they still 
come out too soon. 

Looking back on the history of the open 
competition for this Service and the contribu¬ 
tions made to it by this University, we find 
that the reduction of the age for competition 
has always. acted most injuriously on die 
prospects of our students, and hence we may 


add, on the Service of India, which can count 
among its most distinguished members men 
from this University who competed on a liberal 
allowance of age. 

The creation of a special institution, at 
which candidates (it is proposed) are to spend 
three years, seems to us equally unsound. 
The experience of such a college (Coopers 
Ilill) in the case of Engineering for India 
turned out a disastrous failure, and was aban¬ 
doned, not till it had done great harm to 
University Engineering Schools. 

Irish students, whose schooling is not so 
long and so complete as that given in English 
public schools, require in consequence a good 
University training in Arts before they 
specialise in the subjects of their profession. 
It is our business to furnish this kind of 
education. 

54,026. {Answer by Mr. Pope.) I con¬ 
sider 18-20 a very unsuitable and undesirable 
limit of age. If adopted, it would drive boys 
from tire age of 16 to crammers and deprive 
them of the culture and discipline of school 
life ; and would drive those between 18 and 20 
likewise to crammers, and deprive them of 
University education till they were proba¬ 
tioners. 

I am strongly of opinion that 20-22 
should be the limit, followed by a two years’ 
course of probation, in Law, Indian Languages 
(two of the spoken languages of the Province 
chosen, as compulsory, and one of the Classical, 
as optional or compulsory ; l prefer the latter),; 
and Indian History, Sociology, and Economics. 
What India wants is not men forced through 
by cramming and then brought up in the hot¬ 
house air of a special seminary, but men who 
have had a good education gradually and 
soundly acquired in school and at a Univer¬ 
sity, followed by a two years’ thorough training 
at a University. Men going to India should 
be graduates in Arts, who spend their pro¬ 
bationary course at a University. The Uni¬ 
versities of the British Isles are well equipped 
for the purpose, they have done the work well, 
in spite of the period of probation having been 
cut down to a year, and they can easily afford 
facilities for a probationer taking a degree in 
Oriental Languages during his period of two 
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years’ probation. University life, with its 
breadtli and culture, best fits a man for the 
Indian Services. Iam strongly opposed to the 
establishing of a special institution for the 
purpose ; it is too narrowi ng, is apt to produce 
prigs and drive men into a narrow groove. I 
consider it undesirable to grant a University 
degree for “ Indian Studies ” generally. Such 
a degree should be for Oriental Languages 
only, and be a degree of a special kind, added 
on to a degree in Aids previously obtained. 
Twenty-four is a good age for a man to go to 
l India if he has had the education I have 
outlined. He goes out then fairly well 
matured in intellect, in character, in health, 
and in the experience of dealing with other 

■ men, and in teaching him to he what is so 
highly and justly valued in India. 

54,027. {Answer by Mr. White-King.) 

1 quite agree (and I think this is the general 
j impression in India) that civilians under 
' present conditions are too old when they 
go out to India; that is, old in the sense 
that they are not sufficiently plastic and find 
it difficult to adapt themselves to a new 
environment. The main objection to lowering 

■ the age*of admission is tliat it would interfere 
with a sound University education (which in 

. my opinion is absolutely essential) and en- 
. courage cramming. 1 think a compromise 
between the two contending views is possible, 
and I would recommend that the age of 
admission be reduced from 22-24 to 19-21, 
and that the term of probation be extended 
■ from one to two years. All candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service should be members 
of certain selected Unive 2 'sities, which they 
would enter at ages between 17 and 19. Up 
to the “ Little-go” (or corresponding examina¬ 
tions) they would devote themselves to the 
ordinary University curriculum. After the 
“ Little-go ” they would go up for the Indian 
Civil Service examination at an age between 
19 and 21, and on passing this, return to 
their University and specialise in Indian 
subjects, taking a degree in (a) Indian 
History and Economics, (6) Law, or (c) Oriental 
Languages. Under this system the term of 
two years’ probation would be spent by the 
candidates at the University to which they 
belong. If this proposal is not approved, I 
think the present age of admission must be 
retained. 

1 may point out that if a candidate passes 
the examination at the age of 20, and spends 
the next three years on probation, he would 
practically be as old as the majority of 
candidates are at present when they go out to 
India. 

I. consider that a period of three years’ 
probation is too long, and that a two years’ 
course of study in special subjects would be 
sufficient. 1 may remark in this connection 
that all civilians are obliged to put in what 
amounts to a year’s probation in India, when 
they are preparing for their vernacular and 
Law (Departmental) Tests. 


I am strongly opposed to the suggest ion 
that the period of probation should be spent 
in a “Special Institution in England or 
India.” The reasons against this were set 
forth in detail in the University Memorandum 
of the 9th March 1911, and I need not repeat 
them, except to add that I could *not imagine 
anything tliat would be more conducive to 
narrow-mindedness. 

54,028. In the event of any changes 
in the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that Lublin University 
would be willing to devise an Honours Course 
of Indian studies, suitable for such pro¬ 
bationers, and carrying with it the University 
degree? The course of instruction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include—(i) Law ; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language; and 
(iii) Indian history, sociology', and economics. 
What provision is at present afforded in 
Dublin University for teaching these subjects, 
and is there any system of tuition and super¬ 
vision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers ?—{Answer by Dr. Mahaffy.) 
There are, of course, large variations in our 
Honour Degree Examination, and there may 
be some good reason for giving an honour 
degree in Indian Law and Languages, but 
not till the student lias satisfied the ordinary 
requirements of our Arts Course. As regards 
Law, we have at present an honour Degree in 
that subject together with Political Economy. 
There would be no difficulty in making 
Indian Law one of the subjects of that 
examination. The case of general against 
.special education is one of vast importance to 
the nation generally, and would require a 
longer discussion than is here possible. 

54,029. {Answer by Mr. Dope.) As stated 
in answer to the preceding question, 1 
consider it undesirable to grant a University 
Degree for “ Indian Studies ’’ generally. 
Such a degree should be for Oriental Lan¬ 
guages only, and be a degree of a special 
kind, added on to a degree in Arts previously 
obtained. 

54,030. {Ansioer by Mr, White-King.) 
I presume that Intermediate and Final 
Examinations would be held by the Civil 
Service Commission in London. The subjects 
would, however, be the same as for the 
proposed Honour Course hi Oriental Subjects 
at the selected Universities, so that this 
would not entail any additional work on the 
candidates. 

There would be no difficulty in arranging 
an Honours Course of Indian Studies. Indian 
Civil Service candidates are at present 
instructed in (o) Classical Oriental Languages ; 
[b) Tlie Vernacular Languages of India; 
(<0. History and Ethnology ; (d) Law (Indian). 
Prizes are offered annually for proficiency in 
Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindustani, arid a 
scheme is under consideration for establish¬ 
ing an Honour Degree in Oriental Languages. 
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The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 

54,031. (Chairman.) Dr. Mahaffy, you have 
been good enough to come before the Com¬ 
mission to-day as representing the University 
of Dublin ?—Yes. 

54,032. I take it that you are in general 
agreement with the written answers put in 
by Professor Pope anti Professor White-King ? 
—Yes. We have also sent for your perusal 
the printed memorandum® which we drew up 
in 1911, and which, I think, will interest you. 

54,033. We have received a substantial 
amount of evidence in India to tbe effect that 
the civilian goes out to that country too late, 
and that he does not receive sufficient prelim¬ 
inary training in the particular subjects that 
are necessary for his administrative work in 
India, especially in the vernacular and 
Oriental languages, and in Law. Your 
suggestion to meet the age difficulty is, I 
understand, a reduction of the limits from 22 
to 24 down to 20 to 22 ?—Yes, but. I find that 
there are many of us who think that age too low. 

54,034. In giving that age did you con¬ 
sider what effect it would have on other 
Universities ?—No. 

54,035. You gave that answer solely with 
a view to its being the most suitable and 
convenient age for the University of Dublin? 
—Yes. 

54,036. We have had evidence already 
from Oxford, and shall have further evidence, 
from Oxford and Cambridge representatives, 
which goes to show that that age would run 
right across the Degree Course for those 
Universities ?—With us a good student gets 
his Honours Degree about 21 ; that is the 
usual thing. We think it very important he 
should have two tries for the open examination 
for India after his degree. 

54,037. You would regard it as a thing to 
be avoided that the Indian civilian should he 
prevented from taking his degree?—I think 
it would be a disastrous thing. 

54,038. So that, whatever age we take, it 
amst be one that will fit in generally with die 
degrees in those Universities which provide 
facilities for the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 
With us we have a number of scholarships for 
entrance that must be competed for under 19, 
and we have a great number of pur best men 
coming up for those various scholarships— 
there are 30 or 40 places. We have a 3j 
years’ course, so that Iliey would not get their 
degree till the middle of age 21. 

54,039. They coine up at about age 19, 
and pass tbe scholarship examination ?— 
Under 19. 

54,040. They come up then from school ? 
—Yes. We have no minor limit. They 
might come up at the age of 6 if they liked, 
provided they know their business. 

54,041. They come up at about 19 ?—Yes. 
Some come at 18, and 17|. 


. Mahaffy. [ continued . 


d.d., called and examined. 

54,042. So that that age would correspond 
exactly with the alternative age that is 
presented to us for the school-leaving age as 
between 17 and 19 ?—Yes. 

54,043. What is your objection to extend 
the examination for the Civi 1 Service to that 
age in the same way as you have it now for 
your University?—The age at present is 22 
for the open competition. 

54,044. It is 22 to 24 now, and you express 
great objection to reducing it down to the 
school-leaving age ?—Yes, 1 would not reduce 
it to that. 

54,045. What objections do you see to 
having that age for a school-leavmg examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service, seeing that 
yon do not object to it for those who are 
coming up to the University ?—It is a question 
of taking a Degree in Arts just about the time 
that they go into the Civil Service, as 1 under¬ 
stand it. 

54,046. If the proposal were to be that, 
added to the examination between 17 and 19, 
there should be a three years’ probation at the 
University, would not that meet the cfaint that 
you have just mentioned ?—1 am afraid that, 
the three years’ probation woidd be too special. 
It would not be a general Arts course. That, 
I think, is the great mischief. L think 
specialisation is a great mischief. 

54,047. Do you not think it is essential 
that the officers who are going to do adminis¬ 
trative work in India should be fully trained 
in those subjects which bulk most prominently 
in the administration of the country?—I do 
not say fully trained. I think a clever man 
with two years’ special training will be worth 
more than ten years with a stupid man. 

54,048. Would three years’ training he an 
objection?—Yes, because they get slack. 
Our boys get slack if they have three years to 
work. 

54,049. With regard to getting slack, could 
not that he avoided if the probationer had to 
go in for an Honours Degree, and if there was 
a further test half-way through the course ?— 
Yes. i think two years’ training is enough in 
the principles. With regard to Law, there 
was something said here about mere theoretical 
Law not being sufficient. I beg leave to point 
out to your Lordship that in Dublin we have 
the Four Courts; we have the great system of 
Courts—Chancery, Exchequer, Common Law 
always going on, and we send our students 
who are training for die Law to listen to 
Counsel’s arguments and bow the Judges 
decide cases. So they have that practical 
advantage in Dublin which they would not 
have elsewhere. 

54,050. You think that a thorough training 
in Law and in an Oriental classical language, 
and a vernacular one, can be given within the 
compass of two years?—Yes, as far as they 
want them for going out there. Of course 
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they would improve rapidly when they got 
there, in the spoken language especially. 

54,051. Can you supply us with a return 
showing how many officers you have passed 
into the Indian Civil Service from Dublin?— 
From our Calendar it appeal's that up to the 
present year we have obtained 205 such 
appointments. Ever since I was an under¬ 
graduate men have been getting in with 
very high places. It was only by an accident 
that I did not go in for the Indian Civil 
Service. I had my choice, and 1 very nearly 
went in for the Indian Civil Service in 1862 
or 1863, when we were getting very high 
places indeed — the highest places. 

54,052. So that Dublin has been contri¬ 
buting its share up to date? — -Most certainly. 

54,053. Can you tell us what facilities yon 
have for learning Law in the university ?— 
We have a complete school of Law, a 
faculty of Law with four Professors and 
other teachers. There are capable men who 
give special training in Indian Law, arid 
who give general training to the other people 
in the Law School. 

54,054. What facilities have you for 
teaching classical, vernacular, and Oriental 
languages? — We have several Professors who 
do that. Professor Pope teaches a great many 
of them, and Professor White-King teaches 
them. We have a Professor of Sanskrit 
besides, Professor Collins. We have a full 
staff of teachers. 

54,055. So that a student has the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit ? — Yes, and Hindustani, Hindi, Tamil, 
and Telugu. 

54,056. So that you are fully equipped ?— 
Yes, and if we got as much as is allowed to 
Oxford and Cambridge for that purpose we 
would make it even more perfect. Oxford 
and Cambridge have had for years an allowance 
from the India Office, and we get a small 
allowance, but not nearly enough. 

54,057. Any increase in that direction 
would, have to be by means of outside State 
assistance ? — Yes. 

54,058. What is the length of your Univer¬ 
sity Honours Course in Law ? — 1 Three years, 
I think. It is done partly by the Benchers 
and partly by us. They have to eat dinners, 
and they have to go to lectures at the King’s 
Inns, in addition to our teaching. 

54,059. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Are there 
any Indian students at Trim tv College, 
Dublin? — Very few. 

54,060. There are some ? — Yes. They are 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and they come over 
to puss examinations in Law particularly. 
We allow them standing, just as Oxford and 
Cambridge allow us standing, but we have 
very few. 

54,061. JIow many Undergraduates are 
there at Trinity College, generally ? — Alt told 
there are 1,300. They are not all Under¬ 
graduates. 1 believe we have 1,100 Under¬ 
graduates. 


54,062. I see that in your written answers 
different ages are recommended. Mr. Pope 
says that the age should be between 20 and 
22, and Mr. White-King says between 19 and 
21. Which do you prefer? — I prefer the 
older age, certainly, even up to 23. 

54,063. I understood that in answer to the 
Chairman you said the objection to choosing 
them at schoolboy age and then sending them to 
a special course was that they would not get 
a University education; is that so ? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

54,064. One of the things that was sug¬ 
gested to us and that we are following up was 
that tire probation era should take a Degree 
Course only, and that the course of study 
should be upon subjects which would parti¬ 
cularly well fit them for India, only that it 
should be as much as possible a liberal 
education ?—That we could, I think, manage 
easily, that is to say, giving an Arts Course 
up to the last year. We give Honour Degrees 
in eight or nine subjects, and I think it would 
be quite easy to give an Honours Degree in 
Law and Indian languages. We could do 
that. 

54,065. What we were contemplating is a 
sort of literal hitmaniores school which would 
centre round India rather than round Latin 
and Greek; that is really the idea ? — Mv 
private opinion is that, if yon do not start 
with a proper knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
the rest is naught. 

54,066. That is a doctrine which is losing 
popularity nowadays, is it not?—That does 
not prevent it from being thoroughly true. 

54,067. Do you think we should be In 
a position to make a recommendation founded 
upon that doctrine ; could you exclude the 
science and mathematical man ? — The mathe¬ 
matical man is part of our education in Arts. 
Our Arts Course is not the sort of thing they 
have at Oxford and Cambridge. He has to 
pass in Logic, he has to pass in Mathematics ; 
he has to pass in Ethics, besides two lan¬ 
guages, . Our Arts Course is very much wider; 
our subjects are much wider than theirs, 

54,068. 1 was referring especially to what 
you said with regard to Latin and Greek. You 
do not mean that as a universal doctrine ?— 
No. We allow a great many of them now to 
take up French and German. 

54,069. And you think that as so much 
latitude has been allowed you can extend that 
to having an Arts Course which was parti¬ 
cularly centred round Indian subjects? — Not 
until the last year. I should require general 
Art subjects from eveiy student as we do now 
after his “ Little Go.” 

54,070. At what period do the students 
take the “ Little Go ” in Dublin ?— At the end 
of the second year—at the end of six terms, 
l ie need not keep more than four out of six. 
There are three terms in a year, and he must 
keep two but of flic three. Then we have our 
“Little Go,” and for that “Little Go” we do 
not specialise. The candidate has to answer 
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in Mechanics, in Algebra, in Euclid, in 
Common Logic—a most important thing—in 
two languages, and in English composition. 

54,071. Therefore you have one year left 
for specialised study?—Or one and a half 
years. Many of them stay four years. The 
Honours men all stay four years. 

54,072. Could you constitute your Honours 
Course with Indian subjects within those two 
years ?—Yes, we could. 

54,073. Do you think the University would 
be prepared to give a Degree upon that and 
include it as one of your Honours Degrees ?— 
I think so. We have not done it yet, but 1 
think if you recommend it to us we would do 
it. I understand it would be Indian Law and 
Indian languages ? 

54,074. Law—we do not want to confine it 
to Indian Law—and Indian languages ? — 
Classical languages or vernacular—but that is 
a matter of detail. 

54,075. That is a matter on which 1 should 
like to have your opinion. Perhaps you would 
like to consult Mr. White-King?—I think my 
general answer is clear enough on those two 
subjects. 

54,076. And then if possible, Indian 
History, Sociology, and Economics ?—Yes. 

54,077. Yon think that possibly Trinity 
College, Dublin, would be prepared upon a 
course like that to give an Honours Degree ? 
—I think so. 

54,078. But only on condition that they 
had passed the “Little Go” first?—That 
stands firm. 

54,079. And it would be a two years’ 
course after the “ Little Go ” ?—Yes, this other 
would be. 

54,080. Therefore if it were for proba¬ 
tioners the period of probation would extend 
over four years ?—Yes. 

54,081. You cannot make it any less?—It 
could be done in 34 years. They can enter at 
the end of the first year, 

54,082. I do not quite understand what 
you mean by saying they can enter at the 
end of the first year ?—As I have already said, 
there are three terms every year. If they 
wanted to put in those three terms as junior 
freshmen, they would enter before October, 
but they can go up late in the year. They 
can go up when the year has half elapsed and 
take the examination and get standing, and 
go up into the second class. 

54,083. In other words you excuse them so 
much attendance ?—Yes. 

54,084. If they can pass the examina¬ 
tions you do not insist on their attendance ? 
—No. 

54,085. And you say that means 34 years ? 
—Yes. 

54,086, Only it would necessarily mean 
they would have to enter in the middle of an 
academic year ?—Yes. 

54,087. They would come up in January? 

No, the middle of the academic year would 
be in June. 
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54,088. Your academic year ends in June ? 

es. 

54,089. Up to what time can they join ?— 
Up to the 20th June. They can pass the 
examination then, and then they will get their 
standing as if they had entered the previous 
October. 

54,090. They can come up we will say on 
the 1st June and pass an examination on the 
25th June, and that counts as if they had 
accomplished one year?—Not quite, because 
they must put in an extra term in the fol¬ 
lowing year. They must put in four terras 
for the “ Little Go ”—two and two, or one 
and three. 

54,091. So that if they go up after Easter 
they can do it?—Yes, then they can go up 
for two examinations in the fust year, and two 
in the second. 

54,092, It means three years, and one 
term ; that is what it comes to ?—You must 
put in four terras for the “ Little Go.” 

54,093, (Mr, Sly.) Can you tell us what 
is the ordinary school-leaving age in Irish 
schools ?—It is rather late, because the Irish 
parents send their boys to school too late. 
That is one of the vices of Irish parents. It 
is later than it need be. 

54,094. What age would you say was 
the normal school-leaving age in Ireland?— 
Eighteen, I suppose. 

54,095. Can you tell us whether the 
standard of education given in the Irish 
schools is comparable with that at the English 
Public Schools ?—In some respects it is; in 
others it is not. In Mathematics it is much 
better than the English Public Schools; in 
Classics it is not so good. 

54,096. Would the boys from the Irish 
schools have an equal chance with the 
boys from the English schools in an open 
competitive examination at that age ?— 
We find that is so in our own case. We 
have a great many from the English Public 
Schools, and a great many from the Irish 
Public Schools. I except Latin prose where 
tire English boy has an advantage. 

_ 54,097. Is the Dublin University Scholar¬ 
ship Examination comparable with that of 
the English Universities—Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge?—1 suppose so. There are certain 
differences. We require a special knowledge 
of a number of books, and we put stress on 
viva voae in classics. 

54,098. Would it be easy to frame a com¬ 
petitive examination upon scholarship lines 
which would do equal justice to the Irish 
and the English school boy ? — Certainly. 
We do very wed at the present open com¬ 
petitive examinations with the number we 
send up from all parts of Ireland, 

54,099. Wi th regard to the successes Dublin 
University has achieved in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, can you tell us whether 
the successful students went up for the exami¬ 
nation direct from Dublin University, or 
whether the Dublin University course was 
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supplemented Toy a period at a special institu¬ 
tion, at a crammer’s V — The great majority went 
straight up, especially the older ones, when I 
think the age limit was higher, I mean people 
like my class-fellows, Sir Dennis FitzPatrick 
and people like that; they went straight up. 

54.100. And the modern men of the 
present day?—They used to go a few years 
ago to the crammer, but now we have 
organised a training for the Indian Examina¬ 
tion, and very few go to the crammer. They 
go straight up from us. 

54.101. Can you tell us how many, if any, 
probationers are studying at Dublin University 
for their one year probation under the present 
system ?—At present we have six who have 
passed the competitive examination who are 
learning languages, and that sort of thing. 

54.102. After they have passed the com¬ 
petitive examination there is a one year’s 
period of training which can be passed at an 
approved University, of which Dublin is 
among the number ?—Yes, we have six of 
them at the present moment. 

54.103. (Mr. Fisher.) 1 am in somewhat 
of a difficulty in coming to a conclusion with 
regard to the educational evidence that has 
been submitted to us in respect to the con¬ 
sequences that would ensue upon lowering 
the age. We are told from Scotland that if 
the age of the competitive examination be 
lowered to 19 no Scotch candidate will get 
in; we are told from the English Public 
Schools that no English Public School boy 
would get in ; we are told from the County 
Council Schools that no county scholar would 
get in; we are told from Ireland that no 
Irishman would get in, and we are told from 
India that no Indian would get in, It seems 
to me that somebody will have to get in, and 
I want particularly to know whether you 
think it will really be very unfavourable to 
Ireland ? — Yes, for tbe special reason already 
mentioned, that the hoys go to school too late 
in Ireland, and that they are not decently 
educated in Arts until they come to us, 

54.104. But they are in Mathematics, are 
t hey not ?— Yes, they are taught well enough 
it) Mathematics. 

54.105. And English?—No, indifferently. 

54,100. Do they learn any French or 

German at their schools?—Very badly. 

54.107. Any Science ?— Yes, I think badly 
— too many subjects. 

54.108. Is there any reason to suppose 
that there will he a considerable improvement 
in Irish education in the future? — Speaking 
as one of the Commissioners of Secondary 
Education I can say that we are always 
striving to improve the Intermediate educa¬ 
tion, and we meet with the resistance of special 
schools—schools under monks, schools under 
nuns, and other Ecclesiastical schools—which 
makes it enormously difficult. I do not say 
that we will be able to improve it, but we are 
alwaysjtrying. 
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54.109. Your view, therefore, is that the 
first opportunity an Irish boy has of really 
good education in Classics is when he comes 
up to the University ? — Yes. 

54.110. And he generally comes up to the 
University at what age? — They compete for 
scholarships at entrance under 19—17£, 18, 
and the beginning of 19. 

54.111. Would the very clever boys go to 
you at 17j?—Yes, or earlier, at 16|. 

54.112. Supposing that the examination 
were from 18i to ID-*-, the cleverest Irish hoys 
would already have had a certain amount 
of University education ?—Not much ; not 
enough. 

54.113. Would you not agree that a clever 
boy who has had one year at a University 
competing against a clever boy who has not 
had a year at the University at all is at a 
great advantage ? — He is, but 1 am not think¬ 
ing so much of competition as of educating 
the boy. 

54,113a. I am taking the case of a clever 
Irish boy who, let us say, has been somewhat 
inadequately educated in Classics at school, 
and who has had a year, or a year and a half, 
at Trinity College. Taking the case of such 
a bov pitted against a good Eton or Harrow 
boy who has not been at the University at all, 
and who goes into the examination straight 
from school, would there not really be an 
equality of chance between them?—I think so. 

54.114. (Mr. Madge.) In Mr, Pope’s 
answers the statement is made, ' “ I am 
“ strongly of opinion that 20-22 should be 
“ the limit ” of age for admission. Is this 
opinion given because some lowering of the 
present age is thought desirable, or because a 
lower age having been suggested you want to 
give a lower age by one year than the present? 
—That opinion was expressed without con¬ 
sidering any of the proposals as to lowering 
the age. That age was considered by Mr. 
Pope to be the fittest age for a boy to get into 
the Indian Civil Service with some good 
education. 

54.115. Supposing that the alternatives 
were limited to the lower age proposed and 
the existing age, would your preference be for 
the former or the latter ? — What do you mean 
by the former? Which are the two you are 
referring to ? 

54,11(1. Leaving aside your intermediate 
age, suppose the Commission were limited to 
choosing between the lower age proposed and 
(lie existing age, which would you prefer? — 
We should prefer the higher, decidedly. 

54,117. You say, ‘'If the present candi¬ 
dates come out insufficiently trained in 
special work, then the natural conclusion 
“ would be that they still come out too soon.” 
That is a conditioned statement. Do you 
yourself think that they are insufficiently 
trained and should be kept still Inter there 
now, or are you just answering a condition 
pm to you ?—I was only answering a condition 
put to me. 
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54.118. You strongly object in para¬ 
graph (3) to the creation of a special institu¬ 
tion, and say that the experience of such a 
college—Coopers Hill, in the case of en¬ 
gineering for India—turned out a disastrous 
failure. It has been thought iu some quarters 
that Coopers Hill was closed mainly on 
financial grounds. There are others who 
think differently, and I agree with them. 
What is your opinion? Was it a disastrous 
failure simply from the financial point of view 
or front the general educative point of view ?— 
The general education point of view. Our 
best engineering students were excluded 
practically from the Indian appointments; 
there was a preference given to the Coopers 
Hill men. We had not really open com¬ 
petition. 

54.119. That is an objection from a college 
point of view. Do you think your best students 
are every whit as good as or even better 
than the Coopers Hill men?—1 think a great 
deal better. 

54.120. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Is there any 
limitation to the number of Indian students 
admitted to Trinity College ?—No, there is 
no limitation. They are obliged to answer in 
our languages. They constantly apply to me 
to be allowed to answer at their entrance in 
Hindustani or Sanskrit as a language. We 
only take the four languages of Europe— 
Latin, Greek, French, and German. 

54.121. And English ? — And English 
composition besides. But that does not 
count as a language. That is our native 
language. 

54.122. Besides the English you require 
two languages?—Yes, and of them Latin 
necessarily. 

54.123. But apart from that there is no 
limitation to the Indian student ?—None. 

54.124. As regards your legal system in 
Ireland, I am not quite familiar with that to 
the same extent as 1 am with the English 
system. I suppose you appoint your judges 
from practising lawyers?—Yes, and I am 
sony to say very often from politicians. 

54,125, (Sir Murray Uammick.) 1 should 
like to ask you whether in your opinion the 
man who specially prepares by the aid of 
what is commonly called a crammer would 
not have a much better chance if you lowered 
your age to 18-19 than he would under the 
present condition, or even 22 ?—Certainly. 
It would be playing into his hands. 

54.126, (Jan you say whether in the last 
10 years, when the age of the candidates has 
been much increased—it has been brought up 
to 23—your University in Dublin has passed 
as many candidates as it did in the old days 
of 30 years ago when the age was 21 ?—I 
think so. I think we do better with the 
higher age. 

54.127. 1 remember when 1 passed I 
think there were five Trinity College, Dublin, 
men who took very high places. 1 wondered 
whether the numbers were as great now as in 
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those days ?—At the very beginning we sent 
up a great number of good men, but then the 
age limit was high. The age was lowered to 
21, and that did us great harm, but now we 
are better again. 

54.128. Looking at your Irish studeuts in 1 
Dublin, do not you think that if a man got an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service and 
was then put through ail Honours Course his 
work would be likely to be very much less 
efficient than if he studied for his Honoure 
Course, with the Indian examination after it. 

I mean that the man who has already got his • 
appointment in India is likely to be quite 
satisfied with that and to scrape through his 
Honours Comse with the least effort lie can 
give to it ?—That is so. 

54.129. You think that would be so ?— 
Yes. 

54.130. And therefore the Honours Course 
after an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service would not be really half such an 
efficient educational training as it is now ?— 
Tli at is so. 

54.131. (Chairman.) Why do you say it 
woidd be a premium on cramming? — A 
young boy is better than anybody else at 
memory. The younger you get them the 
more you find that. The crammer does the 
thing by working his memory only and not by 
imparting essential principles. Therefore if 
you lower the age you increase the chance of 
a man who works on the memory only. 

54.132. Do boys have to cram for the 
University scholarships ?—No, I do not say 
they do. It is a very wide examination. 

54.133. But if you had an examination 
framed on those lines why should there he 
more cramming in one than in the other ?— 
My experience with, the intermediate is very 
strong on that, There is a tremendous 
amount of cramming done to young children, 
young boys. 

54.134. Would it not be conceivable to 
protect the boy against cramming by imposing 
certain conditions, such as residence at a 
school, prior to the examination ?—I do not 
think we have succeeded in putting a stop on 
that. It is veiy hard to succeed in that—very 
hard. 

54.135. But if he had to be at a school he 
could not get the cramming, could he ?—No ; 
but if you had him at a young age at a great 
many of the lower schools, he would be as 
much crammed there as he would at the 
crammer’s. 

54.136. He would be crammed at, the Irish 
school as much as at the crammer’s ?— Yes, 
terribly. 

54.137. That is what is taking place now 
when he comes up for the University scholar¬ 
ship, is it not?—Yes, certainly, to an extent 
that is so. 

54.138. It is inevitable?—We have to 
liberate him when he comes to us. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Rev. J. P, Mahafft. 
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J. M. Irvine, Esq., k.c., Professor of Law, University of Aberdeen. 


W'ritten answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

54,139. Wliat is the opinion held by 
the authorities of Aberdeen. University with 
regard to a view, which was given in evidence 
in India, that Indian. Civilians now come out 
to India too old, and with an insufficient 
knowledge of law and other specialised sub¬ 
jects required for the performance of their 
duties, and that, in consequence, the competi¬ 
tive examination for admission to the Service 
should be held at an age between 18 and 20, 
and that this should be followed by a period 
of probation of three years, to be spent at one 
or more Universities, or at a special institu¬ 
tion established for that purpose ?—The 
North-east of Scotland has in the past pro¬ 
duced, in proportion to its population, an 
» exceptionally large number of Indian Civil 
Servants of distinction. Any regulations that 
excluded such candidates as this district and 
this University have sent forward from time 
to time would not be in the interest of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

In former years when the age of entrance 
for the Ifidian Civil Service Examination was 
19 or 19 g years, a larger number of students 
of this University entered that Service than 
has been the case since the age was raised to 
23 or 24 years. But at that time the general 
age for entering the University was from 16 
to 17 years; ami many clever boys, such as 
are now in question, entered the University 
at an even lower age. Under these conditions 
it was therefore practicable and usual for a 
prospective candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination to study at the Univer¬ 
sity for two or more years in preparation for 
that examination, while, at the same time, if 
he failed to gain admission, his subsequent 
career at the University and elsewhere was 
unaffected. It is obviously a greater risk for 
a young man of limited means to postpone 
every tiling else to the chance of success in a 
competitive examination at the age. of 23 than 
i at an earlier age. 

In the interval, however, that has elapsed 
since the age of entrance to the Indian Civil 
i Service was raised, a great change has been 
effected in the organisation of the curricula in 
the secondary schools in Scotland, and in the 
relation between these schools and the Scottish 
Universities. The average age of entrance to 
the Universities is now as high as 19 years. 
In consequence, such a lowering of the age of 
entrance for the Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion as is now proposed would have the effect 
of throwing the preparation for that examina¬ 
tion entirely on the schools. But Scottish 
schools depend, to a very much larger extent 
than English public schools, on Government 
; grants ratlier than on either endowments or 
i fees, and the school curricula in Scotland 
. accordingly are arranged with a view to 
1 fidfilling certain conditions for the earning of 
■ such grants. In the unanimous opinion of the 


Members of the Committee of Senatus, to 
whom this matter was remitted for considera¬ 
tion, it would be very difficult to arrange in 
Scottish schools, as at present financed and 
staffed, for such training in the various depart¬ 
ments of study prescribed for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination as would give candidates 
any reasonable prospect of success in that 
examination. Such a training could probably 
be undertaken by the wealthier and freer 
English public schools ; but a lowering of the 
age limit for the competitive entrance examina¬ 
tion to the extent proposed (18-20) would 
inevitably have the effect of excluding all 
candidates who pass through the ordinary 
school curriculum prescribed in the secondary 
schools in this part of Scotland. 

We venture to suggest that some means 
should be sought between the two extremes 
which have hitherto been adopted in the 
matter of the age limit, each of which extremes 
has admittedly been attended with serious dis¬ 
advantages. Such a vi& media might be found, 
and the disadvantages attendant alike on the 
higher and on the lower age limits as hitherto 
fixed might be lessened by fixing the limit of 
age for the Open Competitive Examination at 
from 20 to 22 years. 

54,140 In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that your University 
would be willing to devise an Honours Course 
of Indian studies suitable for such proba¬ 
tioners, and carrying with it the University 
degree? The course of instruction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include (i) Law; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language ; and 
(iii) Indian History, Sociology, and Economics, 
What provision is at present afforded in your 
University for teaching these subjects, and is 
there any system of tuition and supervision 
designed for Indian Civil Service probationers ? 
—We think that, along with a change in the 
age-limits to 20 to 22 years, there should 
be a rearranging of the subjects of the Open 
Competitive Examination, and of the marks 
assigned to tiie several subjects of examina¬ 
tion, so as to lay greater relative stress in 
that examination on a knowledge of, and a 
capacity for understanding, such subjects as 
the History of Institutions, Economic and 
Legal History, General Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law and other departments of study (indull¬ 
ing possibly an Oriental language), which 
tend to equip candidates for the special work 
of the Civil Service in India. Under an age 
limit of 20-22 years, the Open Competitive 
Examination would come some yearn after 
the candidate’s school education had ended, 
but before he had completed his University 
course. This would preserve that combina¬ 
tion of school and University training which 
has produced the best results in Scotland, and 
would reiider preparation for the Civil Service 
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Competitive Examination least disturbing to 
an unsuccessful candidate's subsequent career. 
A modification and adaptation of the subjects 
of the Entrance Examination on the lines 
suggested would obviate some of the disadvan¬ 
tages of the arrangement suggested in the 
question. A candidate would begin betimes 
to prepare himself for what—if lie is success¬ 
ful—is to be his special work. Such a modi¬ 
fication in the lines of the Open Competitive 
Examination would also be valuable in aiding 
tire selection of candidates who have proved 
themselves to possess, in some measure, the 
faculty of understanding and sympathising 
with alien institutions and civilizations, and 
diverse social and economic conditions. Such 
studies, too, can be readily and amply justi¬ 
fied on general educational grounds. In the 
Scottish Universities such subjects as Econo¬ 
mics, Roman Law, Jurisprudence and Consti- 

Professor J. M, Irvine, : 

54.141. {Chairman.) You have come here 
to speak on behalf of the University of Aber¬ 
deen ?—Yes. 

55.142. May I take it that you agree with 
the views that Dr. John Harrower has ex¬ 
pressed in his written answers ?—Not entirely. 
We sent in separate replies. 

54.143. But you will be prepared to 
answer questions put on the two, because 
they do not correspond ?—Yes. 

54.144. Taking your own replies, you 
have considerable sympathy, I gather, for the 
lower age if it were not that the conditions 
have altered in your Universities?—As is 
pointed out in my answers, when the age was 
as formerly, 19 or 19^-, the Aberdeen candi¬ 
dates did very well, but it is also pointed out 
that since that time the whole of the condi- 

i tions of secondary education in Scotland have 

K altered, and we are of opinion that now, under 
existing conditions, the lowering of the age to 
19 would practically exclude Scotch candidates. 

54.145. By that you mean that the training 
in the Scotch schools would not be adequate 
for the kind of examination necessary ?—No, 
not as things are. I may explain that when 
the age for the open competitive, examination 
for the Indian Civil Service was 19, that is 
about the eighties, the Scotch system of 
secondary education was entirely unor¬ 
ganised ; in fact, the Universities in Scotland 
then did the work now done by the secondary 
schools. Clever boys came up to the Univer¬ 
sities in Scotland in those years when they 
were about 15 or 16 yearn of age. The result 
was that they had. three years in the Uni¬ 
versity before going up for the open competi¬ 
tive examination, and they did exceedingly 
well. That has now been entirely altered 
under the regulations of the Scotch Education 
Department and under the system of the 
“ intermediate ” and “leaving” certificates, 
which is now a national system of examina¬ 
tion in secondary education in Scotland. That 
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tutional Law form part of the curriculum 
both for a Degree in Arts CM.A.) and for a 
Degree in Law (LL.B.). This arrangement 
has been found to work admirably, and 
enables men who are preparing for the legal 
profession or for administrative work to take 
a Degree both in Arts and in Law without an 
undue expenditure of time. 

Some encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages in the Scottish Universi¬ 
ties is much to he desired ; and if an Oriental 
language (or languages) was made a subject 
of examination in the Open Competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, it would he an induce¬ 
ment to our Universities to make adequate 
provision for the study of these languages by 
founding Lecturesliips, &e., which would also 
be available for the training of successful 
candidates in their year, or years, of proba¬ 
tion. 


c.u., called and examined. 

is a fact of very great importance from the 
point of view of our Scotch students. 

54.146. What is the youngest age that 
students can go to your ’University'?—There 
is no legal minimum, but under this system 
more than four-fifths of Scotch students (I am 
leaving out of account at the moment English 
students and students from abroad) certainly 
four-fifths of the students who come from 
Scotland to the Scotch Universities undergo j 
the course of instruction in the secondary 
schools prescribed by the Scotch Education 
Department, and that makes the youngest 
possible age about 17-|. 

54.147. You say the average age now is 
as high as 19?—Yes, the average is very 
nearly 19, but I am taking the clever boy, 
who is the kind of boy that is in question for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination. He 
may conceivably do it under 18. 

54.148. Does that mean that he stays at 
the secondary school until 18|?—Seventeen 
and a half. Under the regulations for the 
issue of intermediate and leaving certificates, 
that is under this national system of examina¬ 
tion introduced by the Scotch Education 
Department, to put it shortly you have to pass 
what is called the Qualifying Examination, the 
minimum age for that Qualifying Examina¬ 
tion being 12. Then you have got to take a 
minimum of three years of what'is called the 
Intermediate Curriculum, after which the boy 
goes up for wliat is called the Intermediate 
Certificate. That makes the absolute mini¬ 
mum of age for the Inter-mediate Certificate 
15. Then, following on that, comes what is 
called the Post Intermediate Course, that is the 
course for tire leaving certificate. The absolute i 
minimum required by the regulations for that 
course is two years, so that that makes the ■ 
absolute minimum of age for the leaving 
certificate 17. That is the absolute minimum. 
By saying 17^-1 am giving a mar-gin of six 
months. 
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54.149. Can you tell us to what extent tlie 
subjects for that certificate follow upon the 
subjects of an English public school ?—I have 
got here the subjects for the leaving certifi¬ 
cate. They are very much on the lines of 
ordinary general education. I am glad to 
say that the Department now allow consider¬ 
able latitude of choice. 

54.150. Were they framed with a view of 
coming into line as near as possible with the 
other public schools?—! take it they were 
framed on tire lines of affording a good 
general education. The subjects are English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Mathematics, History, and so on, 
and there is a considerable area of choice 
among these subjects. Further, the Depart- 
meut have power to consider special depar¬ 
tures from the normal course by way of giving 
greater elasticity. 

54.151. That being the case, and saying 
as you do that the subjects to a great extent 
coincide with the Public School subjects, 
why do you say that an examination framed 
upon that training would exclude the Scotch 
boys at the age of 17 to 19 ? — I should say 
that. the t great mass of our Scotch schools are 
comparatively poorly provided financially as 
compared with the rich English Public 
Schools; and as at present staffed and 
financed our normal Scotch Secondary School 
could not give the kind of special training 
which the wealthier Public Schools of England 
could give. 

54.152. The subjects being the same but 
the standard of training not being so good ?— 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I think 
the general level of training is probably as 
good in our Scotch Secondary Schools as in 
the English Public Schools ; but I am having 
in view the suggestion about reducing the 
age of the opeu competitive examination, and 
one sees that in English Public Schools with 
their larger staff they might specialise in the 
training of the boy for the open competitive 
examination to a degree which we could not 
do in Scotland. If 1 may say so, it does seem 
to me that to throw a boy loose from the normal 
curriculum of the Secondary School is rather 
unfortunate. 

54.153. But cannot you conceive an 
examination being framed that need not 
necessarily throw him out of that curriculum. 
If you say the subjects very much coincide 
with the subjects of the English Public 
Schools, you could get au examination 
common to both. Could not an examination 
be framed as a test of that normal training? 
— ! can conceive that as possible, but, as a 
practical matter, all boys going up with any 
chance of success for the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
would require to he specially trained for that 
examination. 

54.154. The same remark applies to boys 
going up from different schools. 11 is simply 
a question, is it not, of the degree of training 
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in the respective schools?'—I think a boy 
going up from any school would require to a. 
very considerable degree special training for 
that examination. 

54.155. But I suppose no greater degree 
of special training than the boy who goes up 
for a University scholarship, would lie ? Why 
should it. be more ?—As a matter of fact, boys 
going up for our University scholarships, or, 
as we call them, Bursaries, go through this 
leaving-certificate course — practically all of 
them — so that there is not much in the way of 
special training for these Bursaries. I should 
say that in this leaving-certificate course the 
Department, very wisely, I think, lay' stress on 
the authenticated record of the hoy’s education 
— bis record in the schools as furnished by 
the headmaster, it prevents cramming to a 
certain extent. It was designed to prevent 
cramming. 

54.156. Could not that he extended to an 
examination such as that we have been 
speaking of?—It could, I think, and if so it 
would to some extent diminish the objection I 
have suggested. I understand your Lordship’s 
suggestion is that the record of the boy at 
school be considered in determining his 
qualifications for the Indian Civil Service. 

54.157. I was not so much going into tlie 
details of what makes up that examination as 
trying to elicit from, you that the examination 
is carried through by the boys without any 
undue amount of cramming. If you could 
approximate to that examination for the 
Indian Civil Service would you not he able to 
avoid any undue or unreasonable amount of 
cramming or specialisation on the part of the 
boy ? — If the examiners for the Indian Civil 
Service took into consideration as an important 
element the curriculum of tlie hoy at school 
and how he had done his work at school, to 
that, extent the importance of cramming would 
be diminished. 

54.158. We have had a considerable 
amount of evidence to the effect that the 
civilian gets out to India too late, and although 
he goes out late he is not properly trained in 
the particular subjects necessary for Indian 
administration? — I fully appreciate the diffi¬ 
culty. 

54.159. We are faced with the problem of 
what the age is to be for recruitment. It is 
now 22 to 24. Witnesses have come before 
us from certain Universities and suggested 20 
to 22. But, as you know, if that was carried 
out, it would cut across tlie Degree Course of 
the older Universities. Therefore we want to 
hear from you whab objections there are of a 
practical character to the school-leaving age, 
and whether it is as feasible and practical as 
the other alternative ? — The suggestion I 
have come here to support, as slated in the 
written answers, is the suggestion of from 
20 to 22, say 21, as the age for the open com¬ 
petitive examination. That from our Scotch 
point of view has very many advantages. In 
the first place it allows the boy,to go through 
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the ordinary curriculum of tiie Public School 
which [ have described ; then it gives him at 
least two, if uot three, years at the University, 
which would practically enable him in most 
cases to take his Degree in Arts in the Univer¬ 
sity. Further, it seems to me you .have this 
very 'important advantage, that failure to 
succeed in the open competitive examination 
would not result in such prejudice to the 
young man’s later career as now when the 
age is 23 to 24. It is a much more serious 
tiling for a man to stake everything on the 
result of a competitive examination at 23 than 
at 21. 

$£,160. Have you a return showing how 
many young men have got into the Indian 
Civil Service from Aberdeen?—I have got 
the figures. As I have said already, the 
numbers were larger in former years when 
the age was low. 

54.161. You mean at the younger age in 
the old days?—Yes. For instance, in 1883 as 
many as six of our students actually got in, 

54.162. What number liave you been 
passing in the last five years ?—1 think about 
two annually or thereabouts. 

54.163. What facilities do you give in 
your University for the probationary period - 
for the teaching of Law and the teaching of 
languages?—We have got a full curriculum 
in Law in the University. That is the ctirri- 
cidum required Tor die Scotch Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. We have at present in 
the University of Aberdeen no teaching of 
Indian vernacular languages or even of 
Sanskrit or Persian. 

54.164. You are not equipped for that at 
all ?—Not at present. 

54.165. Have you had any probationers 
with you after they have passed their examina¬ 
tion ; do they ever come to Aberdeen ?— 
Practically not. Some have come back to 
complete their degree, to take their degree, 
but only to that extent. 

54.166. Do you have many Indians in the 
University of Aberdeen ?—Very few. We 
have got a good many Chinese in our Law 
Faculty at present. They are sent by the 
Chinese Embassy. 

54.167. But you do not have many Indians ? 
—We do not. 

54.168. (Sir Murray Hammiak.) I should 
just like to ask one or two questions as to die 
Bursary Examinations, as to whether it would 
be possible to avoid the crammer for the 
Indian Civil Service open examination in the 
same way as it is possible, for tlie University 
authorities to take precautions against cram¬ 
ming for t hese Bursary scholarships, i suppose 
in the Bursary scholarships the valuation of the 
papers is not numerical—I mean the students 
do not get so many marks for each ques¬ 
tion ?—The paper is judged as a whole. 

54.169. In the Indian Civil Service Ex¬ 
amination each question is valued at such and 
such a figure, and the total is made up at the 
bottom of the paper. I understand that in 
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important Bursary Examinations a hoy might 
do exceedingly well in some one paper show¬ 
ing that he had a real genius in that subject* 
but, he might do exceedingly badly in others', 
and yet I understand you would give him a 
scholarship?—Yes, in very special circum¬ 
stances it might he done. 

54,1 d). Although iu a public competitive 
examination you would be compelled by the 
rules to value his bad papers against his good 
one, and probably the good one would not 
be sufficient to counterbalance the bad ones ? 

les. Of course, in the Bursary competition 
not only is each paper taken as'a whole, but 
all the papers are regarded together, and if a 
boy did particularly badly in one subject it 
might prevent him getting the Butraarv. 

54.171, The examiners in the Bursary 
exainination if they saw a boy with distinct 
promise -might say, “This ‘ boy has . not 
“ received the amount, of education which he 

should have received, but he is exceedingly 
likely to do us great honour if we admit 
him into the l 'Diversity, and we will do so 
on the ground that he lias shown in one 
of his papers distinct signs of great genius.” 
Bursary examiners could do that?—hi Aber¬ 
deen that would be competent and properly 
done. U could be reported on and dealt with 
as an exceptional case. 

54.172, By that means, of course, you 
get rid of the cramming. The boy who has 
been crammed and gives a fair average pro¬ 
ficiency in every paper might not get the 
scholarship against a hoy "who had gone 
through a Scottish school, and although he 
showed a lower efficient standard of education 
right through, showed very distinctive ability 
in two or three subjects?—Yes. Tlie last case 
you put is quite an exceptional one, and it 
would be met by the University in a somewhat 
exceptional way—tlie case of the hoy being 
specially distinguished in certain departments 
and specially undistinguished in others, 

54,1 1 3. You think that it would lie possible 
perhaps to introduce this element of the record 
of the school training into a competition of 
this kind, Do you think from what you know 
that, so far as Scotland goes, you would be 
able to do that now ?—Yes, that is now done 
in Scotland in the system of examination of 
the Scotch Education Department—tlie Leav¬ 
ing Certificate system of education. There is 
an authenticated record of the boy’s career. 
The Regulation says : “ To assist the Depart¬ 
ment in coming to a decision the Headmaster 
will be asked to record his deliberate 
" judgment on the merits of each pupil’s 
work as a whole, that judgment to be based 
on a careful collation of the opinions of the 
“ various teachers.” _ That is part of the 
Department's Regulations. 

54,174. Do you give a certain number of 
marks for that ? —1 cannot say with knowledge 
precisely how it is brought in, hut l know 
they do regard that as a very important 
element in determining whether a boy 
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succeeds in obtaining the certificate or fails* 
in obtaining the certificate, I do not know 
whether it is done by means of marks or 
otherwise. 

54.175, 1 suppose you get a good many 
hoys coming to your University from Ireland, 
from the North of Ireland particularly ?— V\ e 
get a certain number, 

54.176, Those Irish boys have not got this 
school training record to go upon ? — No, They 
enter t he University by what is called the 
Prelipoinary Examination, It is a purely 
JJn i versity Examination. 

54.177, There is no system of record like 
this at present in Ireland brought up to 
the level of the Scotch system?- Not so far as 
I know. It is quite a new thing in Scotland. 
We owe it to Sir John Strothers, 

54.178, (Mr. Madge j In three places in 
the joint answers sent up from your University 
the fact is emphasised that any lowering of 
■the age would practically leave Scotch schools 
out in the cold. The impression might, be 
taken from this accordingly that you were 
thinking more of the effect on Scotch institu¬ 
tions* tlnln viewing the matter on general 
public grounds, I would like your opinion on 
general public grounds whether, if the choice 
of the Commission were limited to the lowering 
of the age proposed or the present age, which 
you would decidedly prefer?—If I were put 
on my choice between the two 1 think 1 should 
say I would prefer the present age, hut 1 
regard the present age, as I have said, as too 
high, ft does not allow enough time for 
special training for the work of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

54.179, You have given us your preference 
for the intermediate age. Supposing they 
were limited to those two, your choice would 
he for the higher? — I think on the whole it 
would, though I do not support the higher. 

54.180, But if, as you have told \m to-day, 
when the age was lower you got more suc¬ 
cessful candidates than you do from the 
higher, there seems to be some little incon¬ 
sistency between the two? — There is an 
apparent inconsistency, but 1 have already 

given an explanation lt reply to the 

Chairman, namely, that in the eighties there 
was no system of secondary schools in Scotland 
Uy speak of, and that consequently at that time 
the Universities of Scotland did the work of 
the secondary schools. The boys came up to 
the University at 15, and they had a full Arts 
curriculum in the University before they were 
19. I have got the list here of the successful 
candidates from Aberdeen at that time, and 
quite a number of them are Masters uf Arts, 
which shows they had completed their Arts 
Course by 19. Now, as I have explained, that 
is entirely altered. We have a fully organised 
system of secondary education in Scotland, 
and the Universities no longer do the wink 
of the secondary schools. The entrance age 
to the Universities of Scotland is now not less 


than 18. It is that change which has made 
such an essential difference in this matter. 

54,181, Tlien in the third place you have 
referred to the comparative inferiority, or at 
least inferior position, of Scottish schools in 
comparison with English schools because of 
their not being so well placed financially. 
But that inferiority would depend entirely 
upon an}" English public schools preparing to 
give the special training needed, otherwise 
how do matters stand at present ? — It would 
depend on what you have suggested, 

! 54,182, Entirely ?- Mainly, I think. 

54.183. Not entirely ? Is there any other 
ground .that could be taken into account? — It 
might be that the wealthier school could get a 
better and more highly-trained teacher. That 
would prevent my saying entirely, 

54.184. That is financial, because as long 
as you pay for the man you can get him from 
anywhere? — I agree, but if you pay a man 
better you probably get a better man 

54.185. (Mr. Fisher.) At what, age does a 
clever boy go up to the Aberdeen University 
generally? — Not less than 18. 

54.186. Having taken Ids school-leaving 
certificate at about I7f ?— Yes. 

54.187. If it were competent for a boy to 
pass through the Indian Civil Service by J9-J : 
he would have had a year of University 
training? — Yes, lie would have had about 
a year. 

54.188. Added to the training that he has 
already received at school ?— You are taking 
the age at 19| — yes. 

54.189. I gather that your general nbjection 
to the lowering of the age to 184-191 is 
grounded upon two arguments; first of all 
that the normal Scottish secondary school is 
inferior to the English public school in equip¬ 
ment and in resources ; and, secondly, that it 
is somewhat restricted by the obligations of 
the Scottish school-leaving certificate; those 
are the two chief objections?—Yes. 

54.190. Is it really fair to compare the 
normal Scottish secondary school with the 
English public school? Surely the ’schools 
which would compare with the English public 
schools are schools like Fettes, Loretta, and 
the Edinburgh Academy, all of which are 
obviously equal in point of intellectual power 
ami equipment to the best 'English public 
schools; is not that so?— I agree that the 
schools you have mentioned, Fettes, Loretto, 
and Edinburgh Academy, are very much in 
the same position as the best English public 
schools. 

54.191. Therefore the students from those 
schools which correspond with the English 
public schools would be really on an equality 
with the English public schools ?—Yes. What 
I have said would not apply to those schools, 
lhougli, as a n! atter of fact, i 11 Scot!arte I tl i e 
Leaving Certificate has now got such a 
recognised position as a test and guarantee at 
fitness and education that I understand that 
even Fettes ami Edinburgh Academy more 
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or less adapt tlieir curriculum to that of the 
Leaving Certificate. The Leaving Certificate 
is now the recognised entrance to the 
University and the professions. 

54.192. But so far as the argument for 
educational inefficiency or educational draw¬ 
back goes, the normal Scottish secondary 
school is in no worse a case than the normal 
English secondary school. Your normal 
Scottish secondary school is no worse off than, 
let us say, a school like St. Olave's ?—It 
happens that in Scotland we have only got 
practically these three or perhaps one or two 
others—but not more than five schools of the 
class of the ordinary English public school. 
There is no such school in the North of 
Scotland or the North East of Scotland. 

54.193. But the proportion of public 
schools in Scotland to schools which are 
not of that type is surely not less than the 
proportion of public, schools in England— 
the proportion of schools under the Public 
Schools Act in England and the schools 
which are not under the Public Schools Act 
which are inspected by the Board?—1 rather 
think it is. There are only Fettes, Loretto, 
and Edinburgh Academy and perhaps Mer- 
chiston to some extent, but they are very few 
in number, and they do not exist in the North 
of Scotland or the North East of Scotland. 

54.194. On the other hand you have 1 to 
remember that the number of County Council 
schools and secondary schools in England is 
very great ?—In Scotland we have got a very 
large class of schools, partially endowed 
schools—that is schools which depend partially 
on endowments and partially on Government 
grants. That is a very common kind of 
school in Scotland, At these schools the 
curriculum of the Leaving Certificate applies 
just as absolutely and entirely in practice as 
to the ordinary school. 

54.195. I was going to deal with the 
question of Leaving Certificates in a moment. 

I am simply putting the question of the 
educational efficiency of your schools, and the 
point I wish to get at is this. I submit to 
you that your public schools in Scotland, such 
as Fettes, Loretto, and Edinburgh Academy, 
are as educationally efficient as our public 
schools in England ?—Yes, these schools are 
practically equivalent, 1. think, to the English 
public schools. 

54.196. And there is no reason to suppose 
that your schools of a lower grade are less 
efficient than analogous schools in England ? 
—No. My point is that these highly efficient 
schools, like Fettes, Loretto, and Edinburgh 
Academy, are relatively very much fewer in 
Scotland thau in England. 

54.197. I have not the figures before me, 
but I think one would have to have the figures 
to say that ?—I am speaking just from my 
impression with regard to the matter. They 
represent a very small section really of Scotcli 
hoys who can afford to go to those schools. 
They are very expensive schools, all of them. 


54.198. So are the English ?—Yes. 

54.199. (Chairman.) If I may intervene 
for a moment, can you tell us, as regards the 
hoys that have passed into the Indian Civil 
Service from Aberdeen, whether they have 
come from the secondary schools or the public 
schools?—1 should not like to speak confi¬ 
dently about that at the moment. 

54.200. (Mr. Fisher.) Now let me come to 
another point. You have experience of 
examining for Bursaries at Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity to some extent ?—Not for Arts. I am 
Professor of Law at Aberdeen—the Dean of 
the Faculty of Law. 

54.201. You admit, do you not, that a boy 
after a year at the University makes very 
great strides intellectually ?—He does. 

54.202. He is brought into contact with a 
great deal of thought, of active speculation, 
which is quite foreign to his school life, and 
in such a subject as an English essay he 
gains enormously after a year at a University ? 
—Yes, I think especially in such a subject as 
an English essay, a year at the University 
would make a great difference. 

54.203. Assuming that your clever boys 
come from these schools—which let fJ us gdmit 
are inferior in their equipment to the English 
schools—to the Scottish Universities and have 
a year’s training, surely they would be fully 
on a level with the English public school boys 
who have not had the advantage of a year’s 
training at a University ?- 1 do not really 
think til at a single year at a University would 
be of very much advantage from the point of 
view of the open competitive examination. It 
might help in the English essay. 

54.204. I submit that is a consideration 
which has to he taken into account; you 
admit that ?—I quite appreciate that. As I 
have ventured to suggest, two or three years 
at the University would be of so much greater 
advantage from every point of view. 

54.205. I would rather like to know 
whether these subjects which were prescribed 
for the competitive examination when it was 
held at the school-leaving age would represent 
the subjects repesented in the School Leaving 
Examination in Scotland : English Composi¬ 
tion, English Literature and History; Lan¬ 
guage, Literature, and History of Greece; 
Language, Literature, and History of Rome, of 
France, of Germany; Mathematics pure and 
mixed; Natural Science, that is chemistry, 
electricity, and magnetism; Natural History, 
Geology, and Mineralogy?—All the subjects 
you have mentioned except the last are 
included in the Leaving Certificate. 

54.206. Is there any Natural Science?— 
No. There is only “Experimental Science,” 
which, I suppose, probably means chemistry 
and physical science. 

54.207. Moral Science ?—No Moral Science. 

54.208. So that, as a matter of fact, I 
presume your School Leaving Certificate 
Examination represents the subjects which 
are taught in all secondary schools in Great 
Britain?—Roughly, more or less, that is so. 
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54.209. Is there any mark of distinction 
granted in your School Leaving Certificate ? 
Is it possible for a boy to pass with distinc¬ 
tion?—No. There are two grades of pass, 
the higher and lower. The boy does not take 
all these subjects, he only takes a certain 
selection of them. Three of the subjects must 
be studied on what is called the higher grade 
level, one of these being English, and then a 
certain number of the others may be passed 
on the lower grade level. Those are the 
regulations. 

54.210. One more question. Can you tell 
me whether the result of tlie schooL record 
is apt to agree or apt to disagree with the 
result of the competitive examination ?—I 
take it as a general rule it more or less agrees. 
There are exceptional cases where it does not. 

54.211. I have heard that the cases in 
which it disagrees are so very rare that it is 
hardly worth the trouble to take it. Is that 
your general experience ?—I think the cases 
are exceptional, but 1 should not like to say 
they are very rare. I understand it is rather 
more or less when a boy is on the margin 
between success and failure that the examiners 
lav grcat>stress on the school record. 

54.212. How long has the system been in 
operation ?—The Leaving Certificate system ? 

54.213. The Leaving Certificate system 
coupled with the school record ?—I should not 
lilce to answer that definitely. Of course the 
Leaving Certificate system is itself, as I have 
explained, comparatively new, hut it has been 
exceedingly successful. It lias been found to 
be very efficient and the numbers that are 
taking it are increasing year by year. I have 
the figures here; there are now up to about 
2,000 who take the Leaving Certificate every 
year. It has become a recognised avenue 
not only for entrance into the Universities, 
but to all the professions—for example, the 
profession of Law Agent—as a guarantee of 
the general education of the candidates. 

54.214. Supposing the Commission were 
to recommend that the possession of the Scot¬ 
tish Leaving Certificate was to count for a 
certain number of marks in the examination, 
would that at all modify your opposition to 
the reduction of the age, or modify the oppo¬ 
sition in Scotland?—I think that would be an 
element towards modifying the objection in 
Scotland to the reduction of the age, not a 
very important element, but still an element, 

54.215. You think Scotland would still 
object?—Yes, I think in Scotland we should 
very greatly prefer to have an age like 21 

54.216. Not so much, I take it, because 
you think you will get more Scottish candi¬ 
dates in, as because you wish your Scottish 
candidates to get the advantage of a Scottish 
University education before they get in, that 
is your chief ground ?—I should put it on 
the ground that has to he considered by this 
Commission—the efficiency of the public ser¬ 
vice. It is more for the advantage of the 
public service that the age should be 21. 
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54.217. Why ?—In that way (of course I 
am speaking of Scottish candidates) you have 
a boy going through the regular school cur¬ 
riculum. Then he has two or three years at 
the University, which practically means he 
would take his Degree in Arts. You can 
protect and provide against cramming much 
more effectually at the age of 21 than you can 
at 19. You will see that in my written answer 
with regard to Law and the special work to 
be done by Indian Civilians 1 quite appreciate 
the necessity of greater training in Law, but 
I think if the age were raised to 21 you could 
examine the candidates in the open competi¬ 
tive examination in certain subjects which 
might be called preliminary to a lawyer's 
work, 

54.218. How far is that last argument an 
argument to which Scottish academic opinion 
in general would attach weight?—I think 
among Scotch lawyers and among men who 
have got knowledge of our system of legal 
education in Scotland it would carry very 
great weight. 

54.219. You appreciate that there is a 
difficulty in introducing into your competitive 
examination into the Service a subject of so 
technical a character as Law?—I entirely 
appreciate that you could not introduce into 
the open competitive examination any technical 
law. On the other hand it would seem to me 
to be of the very greatest possible advantage 
to the Public Services of India if you intro¬ 
duce into that examination (as indeed lias 
already been done to some extent) certain 
departments of knowledge whielj would more 
or less tend to equip a man for his work in 
India—I mean the history of institutions, 
economic history, the general principles of 
jurisprudence, a subject like Roman Law. To 
some extent these are at present subjects in 
the open competitive examination. These are 
not only general educational subjects of great] 
value, but they are of essential importance in 
preparing for a legal or administrative career ; 
in Lidia, or, indeed, elsewhere. 

54.220. So essential that you would make 
them a necessary part of the examination, or 
would you make them optional?—] should 
not like to go so far as to say that 1 should 
make them compulsory or essential. What I 
would like to see would be the marks so ad¬ 
justed as to give very much greater importance 
to these subjects, so as to make it desirable 1 
from the point of view of a candidate that be 
should equip himself in those subjects. 

54.221. And the opportunity of having an 
examination in those subjects is one of the 
reasons which. leads you to prefer the inter¬ 
mediate age?—That is so, and also on this 
ground, that one fully recognises that at 
present on© yhar^s probation is not sufficient 
time to equip a selected candidate in Law and 
in Oriental languages. It is an absurdly 
short time for both. Even two years I should 
regard as somewhat inadequate, assuming the 
candidate had had no previous preparation 
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for legal study. But if a candidate on pass¬ 
ing the open competitive examination had 
| this preliminary training which 1 have sug- 
1 gested -history of institutions, Homan Law, 
I general jurisprudence, and so on — then in my 
5 experience in tlie two years’ probation lie 
I could quite equip himself in technical law. 
In other words my suggestion would be that 
the open competitive examination should have 
some relation to the career to be followed by 
the candidates if successful. On that point it 
may he of interest if I state I liat our experience 
in Scotland has shown the advantages of that 
line of preparatory training. In regard to our 
Scottish Law Degree, Bachelor of Laws, more 
than half the subjects for that Degree are 
included in the Arts Curriculum ; that is, a 
student can take them as part of his Degree 
of Arts. That applies to Roman Law, to 
General Jurisprudence, to Constitutional Law 
and so on. The result is that when he has 
taken his Degree in Arts he has, as it were, 
already attained a general preparation and 
equipment the study of for Law, and it only 
remains for him to acquire the special 
technical Law, Scottish Law or English Law, 
as the ease may be. That system has proved 
exceedingly successful. It may lie worth 
mentioning to this Commission, as a tribute 
to the success of the system, that the American 
Bar Association, in formulating the pro¬ 
gramme of studies for the Law Schools in 
America, practically adopted the course of 
study prescribed for the LL.33. Degree in 
Scotland ; and the Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation in their report sot forth the success 
of the Scottish system as the main reason for 
recommending die adoption of a similar scheme 
ol studies in America. It is a very remark¬ 
able tribute, 1 think, to the success of our 
system in Scotland. 1 may say the effect of 
that in America has been very remarkable in 
regard to the number of American lawyers 
who now enter the profession through the 
Law Schools, ft has completely revolutionised 
the proportion of men who enter the pro¬ 
fession of Law in America through the Law 
Schools. 

54.222. (Mr. Sly.) To pursue your sugges¬ 
tion in regard to a certain amount of speciali¬ 
sation in the open competitive examination ; 
ever since that examination was started in 
1854 the fundamental principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay was that the examination 
should be directed towards securing that the 
student should have a liberal education and 
not in any way specialise for his future career 
in India? — Yes, that has been the general 
principle hitherto adopted. 

54.223. By that means you get a wider 
field of selection, and the men who fail have 
no reason to rpgret their preparation for it. 
Does not tins scheme of yours cut athwart 
this principle ’—With deference, I think the 
system laid down by Lord Macaulay has not 
been adopted in its entirety. As a matter of 
fact Ihe existing subjects of examination are 
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to some extent special. 1 find for example 
Arabic ; 1 find Sanskrit; 1 find English 1 .aw. 

1 should not regard these as part of a general 
education. 

54,224, Not as part, of a general liberal 
education?—English Law 1 should not, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Arabic. I think those three 
subjects are of the nature of special equip¬ 
ment for India, 

_ 54,225, Arabic and Sanskrit were admitted 
with, considerable hesitation more or less in 
favour of the claims of Indian candidates 
to have a classical language recognised in 
the examination?—That is as it occurs to me 
—that Arabic, Sanskrit, and English Law are 
special—very much more special than history 
of institutions, for example, or general juris¬ 
prudence, which are part of the regular Arts 
curriculum in the University. May E say with 
regard to that, that 1 have been very much 
struck with the importance which many 
distinguished civilians have laid on the 
necessity, or at least the value, of a training in 
those general subjects of jurisprudence. It is 
very remarkable that many of the most useful 
and important hooks we have on that depart¬ 
ment ol Law have been written by Anglo- 
Indians—Sir William Ruttigan, Sir William 
Mark by, Sir Henry Maine, Chief Justice Perry, 
and others. They all lay the very greatest 
stress on _ the importance of that kind of 
training in order to enable a student to 
understand the technical Indian Law. 1 
should like to read a single sentence from 
Sir William Iiattigan’s Preface to “ The 
Science of Jurisprudence," which I should 
like to adopt from my own experience. He 
writes this: “ What 1 wish particularly to 
impress upon (hem -that is upon students 
—“ is that without a knowledge of the general 
principles on which 1 lie science of Law is 
constructed and which it is my object to 
teach them at the outset of their legal 
“ education, their reading of the codified laws 
of India will lose half its value, and they 
will find themselves in constant difficulties 
in the application of these laws to the 
“ recurring events of everyday life.” I 
should also like, if 1 may, to refer the Com¬ 
mission on that matter to what Sir William 
Markby says, in view of his experience as 
Reader of Indian Law u( Oxford. In his 
11 Elements of Law ” he lays great stress on 
that point. 

54,22b. Then there is one other point I 
should like to be quite clear about. You told 
us that the clever scholar enters the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen at about 181?'—4es, even as 
young as 18. 

54.227. 18£ you said was about the average- 
age ?—Yes. 

54.228. What is the length of your Arts 
Course?—It can he done in three years. 

54.229. Then he would be at the end of 
his Degree in Arts at 21 1 ?—Entering at 18 he - 
would be 21 at tlie end of his Arts Course, 
and entering at 18| he would he 21L 
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54.230. So that, under the age limits that 
you give, he would practically have only one 
chance for the Indian Civil Service, because 
22 is your maximum ? — Taking it at 21 lie 
would only have one chance, 

54.231. Do you think that is desirable? — 
I do not see any very great disadvantage 
in that. 

54.232. Tlie desirability or possibility of 
a second chance is not in your opinion a 
very great factor in the consideration of candi¬ 
dates who have worked for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I should not regard that as an 
important factor. 

54.233. You do not think it would largely 
reduce the field if there was only one chance ? 
— No, 

54.234. (Mr. Qokhale*) There is only one 
question I want to ask you. You have some 
Indian students at Aberdeen, 1 understand ?— ~ 
Very few—not in Law. 

54.235. Have you any Colonial students 
also ? — Yes, and a great number of onr students 
go to the Colonies. 

54,23(1 Have you any foreign students? — 
Yes. 

5-1,2-37. Have you heard of any difficulties 
arising owing to these students having to 
meet together at the University ? — Absolutely 
none, 

54.238. (Sir Theodore Morison ♦) I under¬ 
stand you con template that the Indian Civil 
Service Examination should fall very often in 
the middle of the student's University career? 
—No. It would come at the end of his Uni¬ 
versity career. 

54.239. You say: “The open competitive 
u examination would come some years after 
“ the candidate’s school education had ended, 
<f but before he had completed his University 
“ course.” That is rather important, because 
most of the University evidence we have had 
is to the effect that if you have the examination 
in the middle of the University course the stu¬ 
dents will not follow the University course, 
hut they will specially prepare themselves for 
this examination. You seem to contemplate 
something different ?' \ think in Scotland if 
the age were as high as 2 If, say, it would 
permit a student to complete the Arts course 
in the University. 

54.240. You say, 44 before he had com¬ 
pleted his University course u ? — Thai I think 
is with reference to what 1 stated was the 
average age of entry, but of course you are 
dealing here with rather a special class of 
clever boys who would enter at 18 and who 
would have three years’ study at the Uni¬ 
versity, 


54.241. Then you would agree with most 
nF the University witnesses we have had before 
us, that it is undesirable that these examina¬ 
tions should cut across the middle of the 
University career ?—1 should agree that that 
is undesirable, 

54.242. Now l want to ask one or two 
questions with regard to boys who come to 
what may be called the Scotch public schools, 
and from the more popular schools. Do you 
know what sort of proportion of those success¬ 
ful for the Indian Civil Service examination 
has come from the public schools?—You mean 
schools like Fettes, corresponding to the Eng¬ 
lish public schools? 

54.243. Yes?— f should not like to state 
that from memory 

54.244. Do you know whether the secon¬ 
dary schools, the ordinary more popular 
schools, have been successful in getting men 
into the Indian Civil Service?—Yes, in the 
past, particularly onr Aberdeen candidates, 

54.245. 1 want to ask you about that. 
There is one school in Aberdeen that lias sent 
a large number of distinguished men into 
the Indian Civil Service, They held a dinner 
at Simla a l ittle time ago of old Aberdeenians ? 

Yes, quite a large number. 

54.246. It is called the Aberdeen Academy ? 
—There are two schools equally good, the 
Aberdeen Grammar School and what is called 
Gordon’s College, 

54.247. In which class do you put them? 
—I think I am light in saying that the 
Grammar School depends entirely for its 
maintenance on Government giants and the 
school rates. Gordon’s College depends par¬ 
tially for its maintenance on endowments and 
partially on Goveirnment grants ; but in both, 
in one as much as the ot her, this Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate system dominates the curriculum. They 
are quite in a different position from Fettes. 

54.248. Therefore they do not correspond 
with our English public schools like Eton 
and Harrow and schools of that sort?—No. 

54.249. They are independent of the 
national curricula ?—Entirely different From 
schools like Eton and Harrow. The curricu¬ 
lum is regulated by the Department’s scheme. 

51.250. Does your Leaving Certificate, 
which allows a certain number of options, 
give the option to the school or to the boy ? 
—I am not certain at the moment as to the 
precise terms of the regulations on that point. 

54.251. Perhaps I had better ask Sir John 
Simfliem that question?—Yes, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Seymogh Taylor, Esq., m.d., f.rx.p., &a. Consulting Physician to the West London Hospital, 
formerly Lecturer on Practical Medicine in its Post4!raduate School ; Physician to the 

Old Equitable Lite Assurance Society. 

Written ambers rdatiny to ike Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service? — I 
Civil Sen-ice. have examined for the last 10 years the 

54,252, Will you give an account of successful candidates For the Indian Civil 
your experience as examiner of successful Service. 1 foimerly assisted the late Dr. Ord, 
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who held this post up to the time of his 
death. 

Each year there are on the average 192 
candidates for 53 (about) appointments; so 
that there is one successful candidate to3’6 
unsuccessful. These are examined in the 
order of the places which they have obtained 
in the competition. 1 know them as the 
“ pass in ” men. About 13 are examined each 
day at the rate of about four an hour. 

This examination is very carefully carried 
out, as I consider that it is best to reject a 
candidate at his first examination if there 
is any reasonable doubt as to his physical 
fitness. 

Any slight blemish or ailment is reported 
by the Commissioners to the candidate, so 
that he may take steps to get cured during 
the ensuing 12 months; and he is careful to 
observe this admonition in order that lie may 
appear sound and well on the date of his 
second examination (“pass out ”). 

This second examination is conducted with 
the same care as the first, but does not occupy 
so long a time, as my notes of the first 
examination are before me. 11' the candidate 
passes this second test, the Commissioners 
issue their certificate, and the candidate goes 
out to India, or to some post in the East, 
during the following November or December. 

I am assisted by a colleague who is a 
hospital physician, highly qualified, and with 
great clinical experience. But I, alone, am 
responsible for the medical opinion and 
reports. 

Intending candidates appear to have 
obtained knowledge of their liability to rejec¬ 
tion Tor certain bodily defects, and often seek 
expert medical advice lief ore commencing 
their studies. Not a few are overhauled 
before or during their studies by their own 
doctors with a view to ascertaining whether 
there is any defect or disease of which they 
are ignorant, but which might, if it existed, 
cause their rejection. 

An analysis of ray figures shows con¬ 
clusively that the best physical types come 
from the large Public Schools, and the older 
Universities (Oxford and Cambridge). These 
combined careers of education produce a fine 
class of healthy young men. 

The youths educated at the schools of lower 
rank, including Board schools, are not such 
good physical specimens ; hut gaining 
scholarships at Oxford or at Cambridge, they 
develop wonderfully in physique, and so the 
balance against those minor schools is nearly 
adjusted, but not quite, in the long run. In 


proof of this I find that 62* 7 per cent, of can¬ 
didates coining from the minor schools have 
some physical blemish, though not sufficient 
to cause their rejection. 

On the other hand, the larger public 
schools show only 48'5 per cent, of similar 
defects. 

54.253. Is the form of report*"' at present 
supplied to the medical examiners by the 
Civil Service Commission satisfactory; or 
are there any other particulars which would 
strengthen the bauds of the examiners in 
rejecting men of doubtful physique?—The 
present “medical form” has only recently 
been revised, and is a good one, though in 
view of extended experience some further 
alterations might be made with some slight 
advantage. 

54.254. Would you welcome the asso¬ 
ciation with yourself of a colleague or col¬ 
leagues in conducting the test, and if so, how 
would you recommend that such a Board 
of Medical Examiners should be constituted ? 
Should one or more of the members have had 
Indian experience ?—Though 1 should not he 
opposed to the help and co-operation of a 
colleague who had had Indian experience, 
1 am of opinion that it would not be necessary. 
If one or more such examiners were appointed, 
he or they should be possessed of skill and 
experience in making physical examinations, 
rather than of administrative ability, however 
eminent. 

54.255. Would it be practicable to hold 
the medical examination before, instead of 
after, the open competitive examination, 
and to pass all the candidates, successful 
and unsuccessful, through the test?—If all 
candidates were medically examined in the 
earlier days of their studies (say at 18), many 
would probably be rejected, or would be 
deterred from continuing their studies at a 
University, a step which would be detrimental 
probably to their future careers and to their 
future health, as the “ life ” at Oxford or 
Cambridge is as great a factor in strengthen¬ 
ing a man's frame as it is in forming his 
character and in polishing his education. It 
would, however, be quite possible to conduct 
this preliminary test, but in view of the 
number of competitors and their widely- 
scattered homes, there would probably have 
to be at least three centres for this examina¬ 
tion, say at London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

The physical excellence of candidates 
varies from year to year, as does probably 
the intellectual. 


Dr. Seymour Taylor called and examined. 

54,256 (Chairman.) You have been ap- sively by yourself during that, period ?—I 
pointed for the past 10 years by the Civil have. 

Service Commissioners to examine candidates 55,258, You have had an assistant noth 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. you, but as regards the responsibility of the 

54,257. And I understand that yon have, examination it has rested with you?— Quite 
as a responsible officer, done that work exclu- * Vide Appendix No. V. 
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so, and I believe that all my predecessors, Sir 
William Chill, Sir Andrew Clark, and Dr, Ord, 
always took with them a man of experience to 
help them, 

54.259. The work that the Civil Service 
Commissioners ask you to carry out, 1 under¬ 
stand, is to examine the candidate and give a 
medical report upon him to the Commis¬ 
sioners ?—Yes* 

54.260. The ultimate decision as to whether 
the candidate shall be passed as medically 
sound or not rests with the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—Yes, on my report, 

54.261. When they are deciding on your 
report are you present ?—No, 

54,261 On the average you have to 
examine something under 200 candidates a 
year, I believe ?— 1 The pass-in and pass-out 
men would be about that number. Men who 
have obtained a position in the examination 
and have to pass the doctor I call “pass-ins,* 1 
Then they go to Oxford or Cambridge or 
London for a further year's study in law and 
some oE the vernaculars of the country, and 
they appear before me again a year later, and 
I call those men the “pass-outs/' They are 
my ojvn terms ; not used in the Civil Service. 

54.263. How many candidates have you 
had whom you passed after they had succeeded 
in the competitive examination and whom you 
have had to reject at the expiration of their 
probationary year? — About 1 or 2 per cent, 
1 have gone over the last three or four years, 
and in one year it was 2 and m another 
year 1. The average possibility would be 
about l| per cent, of the candidates. I must 
qualify that by saying that frequently a man 
would have an ailment which may be cured, 
and I write a special report to the Civil 
Service Commissioners to say that he has a 
hydrocele or varicocele or hernia or a trace of 
albumen in his urine, and that 1 would like to 
postpone him for a month or three months 
according to the condition, so that he might 
be cured. The actual rejections of men who 
are riot physically fit to do work in India 
would be covered by 2 per cent, certainly, 

54.264. You get, then, several candidates 
before you in whom you discover ailments 
which you consider to be susceptible to im¬ 
provement during the year's probation ? — Yes, 
One of the principal ones is albuminuria. 
Twenty years ago that would have been 
thought to be a serious condition demanding 
a man’s immediate rejection, but now we know 
better. A young man of 19 to 25 frequently 
suffers from temporary albuminuria and I do 
not reject him. If a microscopical examina¬ 
tion shows that there is organic disease of the 
kidneys I should reject him. The evidence 
obtained by a professor in Edinburgh shows 
that albuminuria may be merely temporary, 
especially in young men, 

54.265. What is the percentage that you 
reject on first examination ?—I should think 
1 per cent., but there might be 5or6 percent, 
whom I held back without actually rejecting. 


54.266. So that you definitely reject 1 per 
cent, in practice on the first examination, and 
it comes to about 1 or 1 * per cent, on the final ? 
—Yes. 

54.267. Do you have many instances of 
candidates coming to yon privately, unoffi¬ 
cially, prior to the examination ?—Not many. 
Perhaps 1 have four or five in die year, but 
I never examine them without obtaining the 
sanction of the Civil Service Commissi oners, 
because I feel that I am in the position of a 
judge, and that therefore I ought not to be the 
advocate beforehand. 

54.268. Do the Civil Sendee Commis¬ 
sioners give you diat sanction when you apply 
for it? — I do not apply ; the candidate applies, 
and then die Civil Service Commissioners 
write to say that it is not the rule, but they 
will grant it in his case ; that Dr. Taylor will 
not divulge the nature of his report; that they 
will tell him what my report is afterwards, 
and that he will be examined exactly as though 
he had already obtained a position by examina¬ 
tion, and was being examined medically for 
the appointment. If I find anything wrong 
with the candidate I report on the same form 
that I report upon finally, and the Commis¬ 
sioners keep that report, and they say it is not 
binding on my examination twelve months or 
two years afterwards, because a man by that 
time may acquire other complaints. I have 
perhaps live or six a year that I examine in 
this way, so that they can go on with their 
studies. They want to know if they are likely 
to be plucked when they come up in two years 1 
time. A large number go before their own 
private medical examiner. 

54.269. Would you say the majority get 
an unofficial report from a doctor prior to 
their going into the examination ? — Yes. 
They say, “ I have been * vetted ' by my own 
doctor/ 9 It is a term I do not like, but they 
use it. You have seen, I think, the form* on 
which I work. 

54.270. Does that give the standard by 
which you work? — No, it is a medical form. 
The men have to fill in their previous history 
and the history of their fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters. They also have to 
state whether they have been vaccinated. 
Their weight, and their chest measurement, 
and height, are correctly taken by a skilled 
observer accustomed to measurements. 

54.271. Have you any medical standard to 
guide you in your examination?—! have no 
written medical standard, but if I saw a man 
who was frail in physique I should say that 
although he was healthy, with no disease, I 
did not think lie had the physical stamina fit 
to bear the trial of a climate like India. 

54.272. Is the form drawn up by the Civil 
Service Commissioners ? — Yes. It has recently 
been altered on my suggestion. 

54.273. So that it now constitutes a medical 
standard ? — Yes. 


* Vi && Appendix Wo. Y, 
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54.274. It is regarded as private?—Yee, it 
is entirely private. The last question is ; 
“ Is there anything in the health or condition 
“ of the candidate which in your opinion will 
“ not allow him efficiently to discharge his 
“ duties as an Indian Civil Servant?” 

54.275. Have yon ever had Indian experi¬ 
ence?—No. 

54.276. I suppose in the course of your 
long practice you have acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the particular ailments which 
might develop seriously in India ?—Yes. The 
whole of my lifetime, since 10 years of age, 
lias been spent in the hospitals. \\ hen 1 was 
apprenticed 1 was also apprenticed to the local 
hospital; 1 came to London and was a student, 
and then I went through the Scottish Schools, 
and them 1 came back to Loudon and was 
appointed physician to a chest hospital and a 
general hospital. The hospital to which I 
have devoted most of my time is a post¬ 
graduate school where we have qualified 
students who have come back from India or 
the Colonies to rub up their knowledge or to 
see any special treatment which they wished 
to be well versed in. 

54.277. 1 suppose you have cases of can¬ 
didates who could scrape through ou all the 
organic points, but who might be regarded by 
you as not physically efficient ?—Yes. 

54.278. What do you do in that sort of 
instances?—1 do not recommend the candi¬ 
date. The type of man 1. want is not only the 
man who is healthy but the man who would 
also pass an examination into a good regiment, 
as it were. It may be often said that a man is 
perfectly healthy but is not quite up to the 
standard for the regiment. 

54.279. Do von reject a certain number on 
that ground ?—One man here and there may 
be rejected and then he demands a Board. 
There are three on the Board and their decision 
is final. The Board is appointed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, who select two men of 
high position, if he is rejected on a surgical 
ground a man of a position like Sir Frederick 
Treves might be selected or Si r Watson Cheyne. 
They are men of eminence as surgeons or they 
are men of eminence as physicians ; and I am 
the third. I sit at the head of the Board and 
relate to them the circumstances under which 
the man was re j ected. Some times the question 
is, “ Who has rejected him ? ” and I tell him 
they must not ask tliat. I never let them 
know who has rejected the candidate unt il the 
decision is given, and then when the decision 
is made I say he is appealing against my 
decision. 

54.280. Is there anyone on that Board with 
Indian experience ?—No. 

54.281. You mention an interesting point 
in you] - written answers with regard to the 
physical condition of boys coming from various 
schools. I suppose you have a considerable 
body of statistics upon which to form that 
estimate? You show that there are more 
candidates with physical blemishes From the 


secondary schools than there are from the 
larger public schools?—That is so. 

54.282. Sixty-two per cent, in die former 
ease ami 48 per cent, in the latter. What do 
you attribute that to?—A mail’s physical 
development will depend upon his environ¬ 
ment in early life, other things being equal. 
A boy educated at a board school or some of 
the minor schools would not have liie advan¬ 
tages of a hoy educated at Rugby, for 
example. He would not get the healthy food 
nor the healthy outdoor exercise. 

54.283. In his home ?—That is so. 

54.284. Are you all tiding more to die early 
years or to the actual conditions of his school ? 
—1 am alluding to his home and school as 
well. 1 do not want to be persoual, but take 
such a school as the Lattimer Foundation at 
.Hammersmith, a first-class educational centre 
for poor boys, but there is not, a large playing 
field there such as they have at St. Paul’s 
School close by, and there is not. the river as 
there is at Shrewsbury, and not the big foot¬ 
ball field as at Rugby. A. father has not die 
means to send the boy to Rugby or to Shrews¬ 
bury and he must give the boy the best 
education he can, and it is surprising imw 
they do work to give their boys a good educa¬ 
tion. 

54.285. 1 suppose they do not have the 
same physical advantages in urban schools that, 
they have in schools situated in country 
districts?—That is so. I will give the Com¬ 
mission an idea of what 1 call the first-class 
schools: Marlborough, Eton, Rugby, West¬ 
minster, Malvern, Dulwich, Merchant Taylors, 
Shrewsbury, Winchester, St. Paul’s, Charter- 
house, Harrow, Bedford, Ft'ties, Cppingham, 
Clifton, Tonbridge, Repton, King’s (Canter¬ 
bury); Epsom College, Hailey limy, Ac. They 
are schools of the first rank. 

•64,286. Jt is from those schools that you 
make up your average of 48 per cent. ?—Yes. 
The lesser schools ore Lattimer, Plymouth, 
Elth.am, Watson’s College, Neuchalel, Leeds, 
Natal, Liverpool, Dewsbury, Isle of Man, 
Stourbridge, Ilkley, Blair Lodge, Manchester 
Grammar School, Edinburgh Academy, City 
of London, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow 
Academy, and so on. In selecting a school 
for my own hoy 1 should say tliat they were 
second-rank schools as compared with Rugby 
or Westminster or Harrow. 

54.287. But apart from any opiniou you 
may form of it, am I to take it tliat the 
average percentage you have put down in 
yaw written answers is based on those two 
lists ?—Yes. 

54.288. Over how many years does that 
range ?—I have taken 160 candidates, three 
yearn. Of course, there are other candidates 
who have gone into a Home office, hut 1 have 
eliminated them. Very often the first man 
will take a position in the Foreign Office or 
become Secretary to the Trime Minister or 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those 
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posts, from what I can gather, are apparently 
the plums. 

54.289. Looking at it broadly from your 
experience of 10 years, are there any sugges¬ 
tions you can make to us for stiffening up the 
standard? You have, of course, a perfectly 
clear standard as regards definite disease and 
physical defects of that character, but is there 
any suggestion you can make by which the 
standard might be raised so that what one 
might term the physically inefficient, if there 
are any, that find their way out to India, might 
In future be rejected before going, but whom, 
under the present standard, you might not 
feel jusl i (led i 11 rejeating.?—The difficulty 
would be that a young mail coming from a 
lesser school or a smaller University might 
complain, and there would be no end of 
appeals, 12 or 15 appeals annually, at least. 

54.290. I can understand that in the first 
examination, but you say that there are many 
of these defects which are susceptible to 
improvement and can be improved during 
probation?—Yes, but I doubt if they are 
defects hi physique. A small man might be 
perfectly healthy. 

54.291. But that is not a defect, is it?— 
No, but if he has not a large chest he would 
not mend it in J2 months, 

54.292. Would he mend it m three years? 
—Probably lie would. 

54.293. Would you say you could get a 

more careful scrutiny of your candidates if 
you had a three years’ probation instead of 
one? —Yea I would like the men to be 
examined before they went to Oxford or 
Cambridge or Dublin or Edinburgh. But 
there is the drawback that possibly com¬ 
plaints which would be quite curable in three 
years might be notified and cause the can¬ 
didate’s rejection. Supposing lie goes up 
with a poor chest, it maybe said the candidate 
is not good enough, whereas if he to 

Oxford or Cambridge that chest is wonder¬ 
fully improved. 

54.294. Supposing there is nothing organi¬ 
cally unsound, but he is a little deficient in 
chest .measurement, do you think by careful 
living for a period of three years he could bo 
materially improved?—Yes, my figures show 
that, 

54.295. There would be more chance uf 
his attaining that improvement in a period of 
three years than in a period of one?—Cer¬ 
tainly. i should like him to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

54,290. Do you confine it to those two? - - 
Yes. I see a groat advantage ill a career at 
Oxford or Cambridge, not in the teaching q! 
Latin or Greek, but in the purely physical 
aspect. 1 will give you some figures to prove 
it. In the large public schools the average 
height is 5 feet 10^ inches; in the minor 
schools, board schools and private schools, it 
is 5 feet 8| inches. The weight is 11 stone 
3 lbs, against 9 stone 11 lbs,; the nipple girth 
is 3(S inches against 35 inches. When the 


minor schoolboys go to Oxford or Cambridge 
the average is nearly adjusted, but not 
quite. 

54.297. Do you not think that could be 
done at any other University except Oxford 
and Cambridge ?—No. 

54.298. At Dublin, I suppose, which is a 
residential University?—I do not know Dublin, 
but 1 know the Scottish Universities and I 
know Oxford and Cambridge very well. 

54.299. You want a residential University ? 
—Yes, and at Oxford and Cambridge there 
are the river and the playing fields and good 
food. There is no river at Edinburgh, 

54.300. Still. I suppose there are plenty 
of opportunities for sport and various kinds of 
games ?—Yes, but it is not like Oxford and 
Cambridge, 

54.301. We have had it suggested to ns 
that there might be advantages in having 
a Board to examine, as distinct from an 
individual examination; that it would be use¬ 
ful from the point of view of the peculiarities 
of India to have on that Board somebody with 
Indian experience?— Personally 1 should 
welcome suph a colleague, provided he was 
a skilled physician or surgeon, but I should 
not value the opinion of a man who lias been 
merely an administrator. I. want t be physician 
to help me, not the man who has been accus¬ 
tomed to get out statistics and to order things 
to be done. 

54.302. You would value a man who had 
active practice?—Quite so. 

54.303. Looking at it from the point of 
view of an individual examination as against 
a Board, do you see any advantage ?—L do 
not see any advantages. The disadvantage 
would be that i( would take such a long time 
to examine the 70 successful candidates. If 
three men had to examine them we should not 
do more than two, or at the outside three, an 
hour. 

54.304. Would two men take much longer 
than one ?—Yes. 

54.305. 1 understand 11 lc practice at present; 
is that you examine all the Indian Civil Service 
candidates and they go to India and you never 
see or hear of them again ? — I do sometimes 
hear of them. 

54.306. But not officially ?—No. 

54.307. If they come back on sick leave or 
for any other reason, and they have to see 
a doctor with regard to the India Office, 
they come before the India Office Board? 
Yes._ 

54.308. And you have np returns sent to 
you as to them ? — No. I think the India Board 
may ask the Civil Service Conmiissioaei’s for 
my report. 

54.309. Would you see any advantage or 
otherwise in. having those particular officers 
that you arc responsible for on their intro¬ 
duction to the Service coming under the 
Civil Service Commissioners again when they 
come back and require medical examination, 
instead of going before a separate Board at the 
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India Office?—I tliink it would be better that 
they should come back to the Civil Service 
Commissioners again. Our notes should be 
compared. I also have private notes of every 
candidate. Sometimes I defer a man for 
24 ]lours with a trace of albumen and when 
he conies the next day it may be all gone. A 
long railway journey frequently brings on a 
trace of albuminuria, which is only a cyclical 
condition. A note of that condition would not 
necessarily he put on the form, but it would 
he on my private notes, so that it woidcl be an 
advantage if he came back to me. 

54.310. Tiie Civil Service Commissioners, 
as the authoritative body at present, have no 
opportunity of knowing how many of the 
candidates that they are responsible for fall 
out of the Service as physically unsound after 
they have been in India a few years ?—I do 
not think they have, hut I cannot speak with 
certainty. It is true that sometimes the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs writes to say that 
some people have been out iu China and fallen 
sick, and asking how it is and whether the 
medical examination is very strict. During 
my time we have had one such inquiry. 

54.311. You see an advantage in having 
continuity of policy?—Yes, if we have made 
a mistake we should like to know where the 
mistake is, so that we can rectify it in future. 

54.312. Jt would furnish you with useful 
information which you might apply in your 
future examinations ?—Certainly. The older 
we get the more we see that we are not 
infallible. 

54.313. (Sir Theodore Morison.) It was 
suggested to us when we wero taking evidence 
in India that there might lie advantages in 
conducting the medical examination of the 
candidates before they appeared for a com¬ 
petitive examination, instead of confining the 
medical examination to those who diave been 
successful ?—There would be an advantage, 
except that the examiner would take a long 
time to do it. 

54.314. What advantage would there be ? 
—The advantage would be that a man’s father 
would be spared the expense of sending him 
to a University and the anguish and distress 
of a rejection afterwards. 

54.315. Could the examination be made 
with any certainty two or tliree years before¬ 
hand?—Yes. If a man had a lung that was 
not quite sound I could tell him that he would 
not pass in three years’ time, even if he obtained 
a place. He might be sent to a station in 
India which would lie unhealthy for a man 
with a tuberculous deposit, and 1 should not 
advise him to go to India. 

54,310. But you would still have to have 
another medical examination ?—Yes, when he 
obtained bis placo. 

54,317. In India it was suggested that a 
doctor might be a little more tender to a man 
who had passed successfully in the very 
difficult examination than to a man who had 
not yet appeared for the examination. Do 


you think there is anything in that ?—Not as 
far as my examination goes, because I bear in 
mind the instructions that if there is any doubt 
about the candidate the Service must have the 
benefit of the doubt, not the candidate. I 
have a reputation of being rather hard on the 
candidates. At a Medical Board it was once 
said that I had no heart, and would pluck 
a man as soon as look at him. Of comae 1 
would not do that, but if I find there is any¬ 
thing wrong my first duty is to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

54.318. So that what was said in India 
about the doctor not being so severe on the 
man who had passed is not in your opinion 
j iistifiable ?—If I pluck a man I pluck him. 
If the Board reverses my decision I still hold 
the opinion I gave in my report. 

54.319. The suggestion was made to us in 
India that the test of physical fitness might 
he considerably heightened, that a larger 
number of persons might be rejected not on 
the ground of any complaint, but because they 
were weaklings ?—I should he inclined to say, 
if I had my own way, that 1 would raise the 
standard, just as you raise the standard for a 
man in the Guards as compared with a man 
in the Line. 

54.320. You think that the standard of 
physical fitness might be certainly raised ?— 
Yes, not in height but in chest and good 
development. 

54.321. Could you suggest to us what form 
our recommendation should take if we wanted 
to recommend that ?—That there should be no 
one under a certain height or a certain weight 
ora certain chest measurement. The stronger 
the man is physically, the less liable he is to 
succumb to disease should it attack him ; or, 
putting it in the other way, the stronger a 
man physically, the better chance be has to 
recover if disease should attack him. 

54.322. So that you think the physical 
test might be strengthened with advantage ? 
—Yes. I look upon it that you want a man 
for the Guards rather than for the Line. I 
would not reject a man on height. I have in my 
mind’s eye now one of the most perfect speci¬ 
mens of humanity I ever saw, an Oriental, 
wild stripped like a pocket Hercules. He had 
perfect vision and no blemish in his teeth, 
and his muscles stood out as though he had 
been trained for a prize-fighter. He was 
about 5 feet 4 inches or 5 feet 5 inches. 

54.323. Are the men when they go out 
physically a good lot ?—Yes. 1 think perhaps 
of late years they liave rather come down in 
standard. 

54.324. Comparing them with the average 
of men of the class in England, do you think 
they are physically as good ?—I do. 

54.325. Do you think (hey are above the 
average ?—I think they are a little above the 
average. The only defect I find, and it is a 
very frequent one, is myopic vision. A number 
of them are short-sighted. I attribute that to 
the fact that many have come from a race 
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which has been accustomed to look at things 
at a distance, and then some of them being 
more clever than their fellows take to study 
and get distortion of the eye. 

54.326. What is the race that is in the 
habit of looking at a distance ?— His father 
might have been a soldier, a sailor, a boot¬ 
maker or a warehouseman and unaccustomed 
to study, but the son happens to liave more 
brains than the average, and the boy reads 
for the Civil Service, and bis eye becomes 
short-sighted, because he comes of a stock 
accustomed to look at things across the road 
instead of looking at a book. 

54.327. Amongst the boys who came from 
the public schools in your list, did you find 
there were frequent examples of the abuse of 
athletics, athletes 1 heart, and that kind of 
thing?—Sometimes. { have not told the 
candidate, because I am not allowed to divulge 
anything, but I have written a special report 
to the Commissioners and then the candidate 
is told not to row, for instance. 

54.328. During his year’s probation ? — 
Yes, and then the heart will probably come 
down to its proper normal limits. 

54.329. Is there anything else besides 
rowing and running which tends to leave 
permanent traces ? — Football or any vigorous 
exercises. A youth has come to me in the 
last fortnight or tliree weeks, who had had ail 
operation on the belly. I had to report to the 
Commissioners that be had had this operation 
on the abdominal wall, and therefore that be 
should be told not to row during the next 
12 months, because the strain on the belly 
muscles is very great in rowing. He could golf, 
which is a very fine exercise, but not row. 

54.330. I gather from your evidence that 
the instances of abuses of this kind are not 
as numerous as the examples of insufficient 
development on the part of the people who 
have had next to no athletics at all in the 
second-rate schools ?—That is so. 

54.331. I understand that in public schools 
there is the dangerof abuse of athletics and in 
the other schools there is the evil that conies 
from having none. Which is the worse? — 
The school that lias none, ff a man abuses 
athletics lie is thrown out of the team or the 
boat before he gets to the dangerous stage. 
There are symptoms of breaking down and he 
has to go. 

54.332. You think lie is still a good life 
for India? — Yes, he is told beforehand. 

54.333. He has not strained his constitution 
in such a way as to be a bad life ? — Certainly 
not. 

54.334. (Mr, QhaitbaL) You have no means 
of knowing whether complaints that civilians 
who liave served for any period in India, and 
have come back and been examined by the 
Medical Board of the India Office, may be 
suffering from have been in the system from 
the commencement, or have been acquired 
after they went out to India?—I do not see 
the man again when he has gone out to India. 


54.335. If there are instances of men being 
found with any defects after six or seven or 
eight years’ service in India, those defects 
would have supervened since they passed 
you ?—Certainly. The rule in life assurance 
practice obtains, that yon cannot see with 
certainty more than five or six years ahead. 

54.336. How does tuberculosis stand in 
your examination ?—If I found any symptom 
of tuberculosis I should have the man’s 
expectoration stained and investigated, and if 
I found the bacillus it would be positive 
evidence that he had tuberculosis, and I should 
not recommend lnm under any consideration, 
neither for his own sake nor for the Service’s. 

54.337. It cannot be said that on your 
examination yon let in any men who appear 
to be suffering from tuberculosis?—If 1 find a 
man with anything like a suspicion of tuber¬ 
culosis I should reject him, especially if it is 
proved by microscopical examination to be 
tuberculosis. 

54.338. With regard to the stand ard, which 
you say can be stiffened to a certain degree, do 
you make any allowance for the kind of duties 
which the civilian has to perform in India ? 
Say a man is put on the judicial side, staying 
in one place,mainly in towns, not going about 
in the jungle but doing sedentary work, would 
the same standard apply?—I do not know 
what a man is going to do when he gets out 
there, whether he is going into an office in 
Agra or to be a magistrate in the Hills. 

54.339. If yon adopt a severe standard, is 
it not likely that men who might be inclined 
to adopt the judicial branch for then service 
in India might be thrown out ? You do not 
want the same physique for judicial work as 
you do for active executive work. If you 
adopted a higher standard of medical 
examination, is not there the danger that you 
might be rejecting a man who would be of 
value to the judicial branch? — There might 
be that, but if I find a man was not of extra¬ 
ordinary good physique I should inquire pro¬ 
bably what part of India he was going to, 
because all the appointments are noted. If lie 
is (say) 37th on the list they may say he will 
have to put up with so-and-so, or if he is 10th 
on the list he will probably go to the North- 
West Provinces or something of that sort, 

54.340. It is no part of your duty to 
recommend the provinces in the ease of any 
particular individual ?—No. Ii 1 had to do 
that it would acknowledge a certain weakness 
on the part of die candidate. 

54.341. Do you recommend that persons 
whom you do not find fit for service in India 
may hold posts at home?—Yes. Now and 
then I have to say that a candidate is not lit 
for Indian Service, but that 1 recommend him 
for a home appointment. 

54.342. hi giving that opinion, do you 
think that your not being acquainted with 
the climate and the different ailments peculiar 
to India puts yon at a disadvantage? — it 
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might do, but I have mostly in my mind’s 
eye that a man has some physical defect, 
varicocele or rupture. Again, a skin disease, 
winch might get worse in hot climates. 

54,34.'!. Oil the whole, may I take it that 
the present medical examination to which the 
candidates are subjected is critical enough to 
ensure that ordinarily the men who are passed 
will be fit. for service in India ?—Yes. If I 
make a mistake it is on the side of severity 
rather than leniency. 

54.344. (Mr. Golthalo.) You examine for 
the Horne and the Colonial Service also?— 
Yes. There is the examination in September 
for the Home, Indian, and Colonial Services. 

54.345. Is there any difference in standard 
in the three cases?—No. 1 think the men 
who would take the Eastern Cadetships are 
not quite so strong as the men who go to 
India. .There is a little difference there. 

54,34U. Do you keep in touch with those 
who elect for Home or for the Colonies after 
they pass out?—No. 

54.347. You lose touch with them as you 
do with the Indian Civil Servants ?—Yes. I 
sometimes meet them when 1 go to the a 
Government office, A man might ask me 
whether 1 remembered passing him. 

54.348. You do not, know how they would 
compare as regards their health subsequently? 
-No. 

54.349. Yon said just now that there was 
some deterioration of late in the type you 
get for India?—I think in the last, live or six 
years the standard lias comedown alii tie in 
the H.I.C. examination. 

54.350. To what, do you attribute that ?— 
To the Low class schools ; t.o the Board School 
hoy coming in. 

54,35.1. They go to the University, do they 
not?—"Yes, but that does not quite adjust 
the balance. It is rather a hard statement for 
me to make, because I am the son of a poor 
professional man and ! could not go to Oxford 
or Cambridge, but there is the fact that 1 think 
the Board School boy coming in lias lowered 
the physical sample. He lias not had the 
environment of the Rugby boy or Eton boy or 
Harrow hoy. 

54.352. Has that occurred only during the 
last few years ?—That was my idea first of all, 
and then 1 looked at the figures, and 1 think I 
do see a little coming down in the scale, not 
very marked, but it is there. Just as you do 
not see the clock-hand moving, hut after ten 
minutes you note that it has gone on, So it 
is in this case. 

54.353. And this probably will grow more 
and more ?—Possibly ; but, on the other band, 
we must remember that in one year you may 
have an extraordinary good list of candidates 
physically and another year they may not be 
up to the standard. You may have an extra¬ 
ordinary Derby winner one year and another 
year the winner is a very common horse; 

54.354. You take the average over a series 
of yesira ?—Yes. 


[continued. 


54.355. (Mr. Sly.) One of the reasons that 
has been given to ns for suggesting that the 
medical examination should be taken by a 
Board instead of' by an individual doctor is that, 
tt would probably lead to a more severe physical 
test, that two or more doctors would probably 
have a higher standard than a single doctor ? 
—It might be, but I do not think it is the 
case. You might have amongst the two or 
three men one doctor who might he rather 
Soft-hearted and say, as has been suggested, 
that a man had passed a si iff examination ami 
he had better be let through, 1 think we bad 
better have a hardened examiner who plucks 
without remorse. 

54.356. Are yon as likely to get him in the 
individual as you are in the Board ?—I think so. 

54.357. Is there any difference of standard 
between the medical examination for the 
candidates for the Home Civil Service and 
those for India?— No, it is all the same, but 
taking them all round I think the men who 
go out to India are of better physique than 
the men who stop at home. 

54.358. Are there cases in which you would 
accept a candidate for service at home whom 
you would reject for service in India?—Yes. 
if a man 3ms a skin disease I should recom¬ 
mend his rejection. I have done so and the 
man had a Board, If a man had a hernia I 
should reject him for India, but ! should say 
he would be all right for London. A man 
who had a varicocele used to be plucked, but 
now we tell him to get cured. If it is very 
bad 1 tell him he will not do for India but lie 
will do for home. The man in India lias to ride 
a good deal, and I should think 5 percent, only 
are horsemen. There are lots of men you see 
riding in the Row who are not horsemen, and 
I make a difference between the man who can 
ride and the man who is a horseman. If a 
horse stumbled or shied and the man was not 
a good rider he might bruise a varicocele in 
recovering bis balance and then he might be 
laid up three or four months. In cases like 
that I have said a man will not do for India 
but wi 11 dt i far a home appoin tment. 

54.359. The suggestion has been made to 
us that in the open competitive examina¬ 
tion there should be definite marks assigned 
1o the candidates for physical condition, that 
not only should it be an intellectual test but 
that the physique, the health and the consti¬ 
tution of the candidates should be definitely 
judged with marks assigned for excellences 
and defects, which marks should be taken 
into account in the total marks of the 
examination?—1 think that 5s a very good 
suggestion. 

54.360. Do you think that could be done ? 
—I do. 

54.361. Do you think a doctor could take 
a certain number of candidates and instead of 
passing them by an absolute standard could 
place them in order of physical merit, with 
definite marks assigned to each ?—A doctor 
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could do so approximately, but medicine is 
not an. exact science. A doctor might say 
that a man lias some tiling for . which he 
would give him a minus mark, while another 
man had a good physique or splendid eye¬ 
sight lor which he could be given a plus mark. 

" 54,362. Do you know any instance of such 
marking for physical excellence ? 1 think 

thev do it In the Indian Medical Service. 
One of the examiners said that in selecting a 
man for the Indian Medical Service he would 
rather have a man who had done iairly well 
in his professional examination, who could 
run 120 yards over the hurdles, than a man 
ivho had conic out top and taken a gold 
medal lint had a stoop and a poor physique. 

54.363. One witness told us that it would 
he very difficult to carry such a physical 
examination beyond the standard ordinarily 

, taken bv a life assurance office for a fust or 
second-class life. You think it could be 
carried further than that, and that'you could 
give definite marks to each candidate A I 
should put so many marks for a man coming 
up to a certain standard of height, so many 
marks for a standard of weight, so many 
marks for nipple girth, so many marks for 
eyesight, and so many marks for general 
healthiness of his organs. Likewise he would 
have so many marks taken off for delects in 
expansion of lungs, for varicocele, and for 
traces of albumen or other defects. 

54.364. (Mr. Fwher.) If you had such a 
physical examination would you prefer that it 
should be taken at 19 year? of age or later?— 
At 16 t he candidate is already studying at the 
University. ■ 

54.365. Assuming that the candidate is 
examined at 19, do‘you think it: would be 
possible to have a satisfactory examination at 
that stage of his life? — Yes. 

54.366. With marks assigned ? — No. The 
marks should be assigned at the last examina¬ 
tion. He is not fully developed alt 1D and has 
not had tiie advantage of rowing in a boat or 
playing his games. 

54.367. If you had the medical, examina¬ 
tion before the competitive examination 
instead of after it, do you think the percentage 
of rejections would be greater ? — 1 think so. 

54.368. Is it possible to ascertain by 
medical examination whether a candidate is 
likely to develop weaknesses which will be 
further aggravated under a tropical climate ? 

-It is not possible to say with certainty, but 
supposing a man has a badly developed chest 
and bis family history shows that his father 
or his mother or his brother died of phthisis, 
then 1 should say the man must be very, very 
carefully watched and examined. 

54.369. Are the family records of candi¬ 
dates before you when you make your medical 
examination? — Yes, it is all written down. 

54.370. (Mr. Abdur Ilnhim.) I should like 
to know something about, your experience of 
the Indian candidates of die Civil Service ? 
—I think, perhaps, every year out of the 70 


[eantinued. 

successful candidates there may be five or six 
Ind iaus. 

54.371. Have you to reject many on medical 
grounds ? — No. 

54.372. With regard to the chest measure¬ 
ment, do Indian candidates compare favourably 
with Europeans ?—No. 

54,573. Or eyesight ?—No; very often a 
large number of them are delective in eye¬ 
sight. 

54.374. You mean short-sighted? — l r es. 

54.375. Curable ? — Not curable, but to -be 
remedied by glasses. They can got nearly 
perfect vision by glasses. 

54.376. Does that stand in the way of 
administrative work ?—No. II the amount of 
myopia is very extreme 1 should say the can¬ 
didate would not do, because alter a time the 
back of the eye alters to try to accommodate 
itself to the near vision, and then there may 
be a serious defect of the eye which may lead 
to blindness or incapacity, and of course lie 
would then come on to the pension fund. 

54.377. The defects you have ordinarily 
noticed are not of that extreme character ?— 
No. if there is any doubt about Ills eyes I 
send a special report to the Commissioners 
that the candidate’s eyes are not satisfactory, 
and that I desire the opinion of an oculist, 
and he is sent to a skilled oculist. 

54.378. Do you notice any cases of albumi¬ 
nuria in Indian students? — Yes, temporary. 
If it is permanent I do not pass him. I do 
not restrict my examination to the albumen, 

1 take the urine and examine it microscopically, 
if there is evidence of kiducy disease the 
candidate is rejected. But albuminuria in a 
young man is very very common, and is 
brought out by exertion or railway travelling. 

54.379. Is it common?—Quite common; 
it is only temporary, and it is not a dis¬ 
ease. We take them now in life assurance. 
We did not know about, this 15 or 20 years 
ago, but an experiment was carried out at 
Edinburgh by a well-known medical man, 
who obtained permission from the command¬ 
ing officer to march 100 Higlilanders 8, 10, 
or 15 miles. The men had no albuminuria 
when they started, but when they got home 
8 or 10 per cent, had it. If a man conies to 
me on Thursday with albuiuiuuria 1 tell liim 
to come to me again on Friday, and if I still 
find any. I tell him to come again in a fort¬ 
night. or three weeks. If it is a condition 
which ought to be reported 1 report it to the 
Commissioners, who on my advice tell him to 
seek his private doctor and get it cured, so 
that lie shall not be rejected 12 months hence. 
He knows the danger he is in and gets himself 
cured. 

54.380. There is an appeal at present ? — 
Yes. 

51.381. We have had some evidence that 
there ought to be no appeal, that one examina¬ 
tion ought to be final ?-—1 do not agree with 
that. 1 do not think Lam infallible. 
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34.382. Yon think there is a possibility that 
it might be rectified by further examination ? 
—Yes. T do not think a doctor, whoever he 
may be, can be infallible, and therefore it 
there is a possibility that we have made a 
mistake there ought to be a court of appeal. 

54.383. Supposing there is a Board of two 
or three medical men and no appeal, would 
you prefer that to the system which obtains at 
present, examination by one doctor and an 
appeal ?—I would rather have it as it is. 1 
examine the man arid give a verdict that he is 
not good enough and lie goes to the court of 
appeal. 

54.384. You prefer that to any scheme of 


a Board whose decision would be final ?—I 
would like to have on the court of appeal 
a geutleman who had had Indian experience. 

54,385. (Sir Murray U ami nick.) Are you 
aware of the standard for eyesight that the 
India Office use for their examinations ?-—No. 

54,836. You do not know whether your 
eyesight standard is Jess severe than theirs ?— 
No. If a man’s eyesight is so bad that there 
is more than a doubt I tell him to go to an 
oculist, and I tell the Commissioners I would 
rather have an oculist’s opinion because 1 am 
not qualified to give such an exact opinion. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Tuesday next at 10.30 a.m.) 
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Board of Education, Secondary Schools Branch. 


Written Answers relatin'/ to the Indian 
Civil Sendee. 

54,387. What is your opinion on the sug¬ 
gestion which has been made to the Royal 
Commission that the age for appearing in the 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service should be lowered, so as to 
secure boys at the school-leaving age?—The 
official experience of the witnesses does nor, 
qualify them * to give an opinion as to the 
special needs of the covenanted Civil Service 
of India. It has, however, convinced them 
that high administrative posts demand the 
best and most prolonged education available 
in this country. 

If the competitive examination is to be the 
sole test, it should come at a stage when the 
faculties of the candidate have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of development to the point at which 
they disclose their true bent. This stage is 


frequently reached after the school-leaving 
age. ff it is not to be the sole test, but to be 
supplemented by considerations of character, 
these also can be more surely estimated at a 
later age. 

If it is proper to assume that the successful 
candidate would pursue his education in this 
country for a longer period than the present 
year of probation, there may be considerable 
difficulty in getting the best out of him when 
the great effort and crisis of the competitive 
examination are followed by a period in which 
the prospect of starting for India and entering 
on Ids duties is too remote to be a very 
powerful stimulus. 

It is not suggested that a University Educa¬ 
tion gives the power of commanding men. 
That characteristic, winch is not confined to 
any class in the community, may indeed be 
weakened by a University Education. But a 
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University training does enable a man to 
understand that there are other points of view 
than his own, and to sympathise with them, 
I It encourages imaginative sympathy, and this 
is a quality of high value for any service 
) which has to carry out a policy formulated 
by other people, and should also be valuable 
in dealing with people of other races and 
other re Li gi oils and civilisations. 

54.388, If it is decided to lower the age 
for appearing for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination^ what limits of age would you 
suggest as the best?—The examination should 
he based on the curriculum of the VIth Form 
in the more advanced Secondary Schools, Le., 
suited to a Form the average age of the pupils 
in which is about 18, 

54.389, What should be the character of 
an open competitive examination designed for 

, boys of school-leaving age ? In particular, 
{a) Should tl le examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations <4 Oxford and 
Cambridge? (b) Should the examination 
contain a number of subjects, all optional, the 
only limitation to the candidate's freedom of 
choice being contained in the provision that 
the maximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount; (e) Should the 
examination consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects? (d) Should the 
examination be one in which the options are 
classified in groups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate's liberty of choice is confined 
to selecting a certain group?—The examina¬ 
tions should recognise the principle which, 
in our opinion, should determine the curricu¬ 
lum of the tops of Secondary Schools, viz., 
a modified specialisation in three main direc¬ 
tions—(i) Classics, including Ancient History ; 
(ii) Modern Languages and History; (iii) 
Mathematics and Science* 

Pupils should, however, be encouraged to 
pursue or take np the study of some subsidiary 
subject not included in their particular group, 
German, or a branch of Science in (i), 
Lahti in (ii), English or German in (iii). But 
these subsidiary subjects would be studied in 
a different way from that suitable for those 
who take the group to which these subjects 
properly belong, and would, therefore, require 
different treatment in the examination. 

The answer to (a), (J), (e), (d) is, therefore* 
that the candidate should be required to 
submit himself for examination in a definite 
group of subjects formed on some intelligible 
educational principle, and that he should have 
the option of adding some one or two subjects 
selected from some other group, hut not 
necessarily to be studied with the same 
thoroughness or to be tested by the same 
standard as that required in the group 
subjects. 

The witnesses would like to add with 
reference to (fi) that an examination offering 
nothing but optional subjects, or a large pre¬ 
ponderance of options must have a destructive 
ft O 20O2S 
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effect upon Secondary Education, particularly 
if it is a competitive test upon which appoint¬ 
ments or other money prizes depend, for it 
will encourage specialisation in those direc¬ 
tions which are found to yield the highest 
marks. 

54.390. What regulations are suggested 
so as to ensure that the candidates have 
followed a school course, and have not 
been prepared by a crammer?—It is very 
doubtful whether it is practicable at present 
to attempt to exclude from competition candi¬ 
dates who have not been through a proper 
course at a Secondary School recognised as 
efficient, or, indeed, at any Secondary School. 
If the Board succeed in establishing a general 
Second ary School Examination at about the 
age of 16, it would be possible either to 
require that the candidate should already 
have passed that examination, or to give him 
some advantage on account of his having done 
so. But it must be noted that this in itself 
would not prevent candidates from being 
prepared by crammers. 

54.391. To what extent could a rigorous 
test of character and scrutiny of the school 
record be combined with a competitive 
examination?-—The headmaster might be 
asked to submit in respect of each candidate 
from lbs school, a statement covering length 
of school life, course followed, progress—in¬ 
tellectual and physical—part taken in games 
and school societies; opinion as to certain 
characteristics, leadership, power of applica¬ 
tion. These would be considered together! 
with the results of the examination by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
India Office, Civil Service Commission, Board 
of Education, Teachers* Registration Council. 
This body would consider whether there was 
any case for modifying the order of merit as 
drawn up by the examiners, and for this 
purpose would interview as many of the 
candidates as they thought fit, and would 
finally settle the list of accepted candidates* 
This procedure would involve the abandon¬ 
ment of the practice of publishing the marks 
obtained by the unsuccessful* 

54.392. Is it considered that the accuracy 
of the result of an examination, as a test of 
intellectual promise, is affected by the number 
of candidates who appear for it ? If so, is it 
anticipated that an examination at the age 
suggested, will be exposed to a danger of this 
kind, and how could this be obviated, if the 
case arose ?—A test of intellectual promise is 
of the nature of a scholarship examination, 
and almost necessarily involves an order of 
merit. 

Selection for a scholarship or an order of 
merit cannot be guaranteed to be just unless 
every candidate comes under the personal 
judgment of not more than two examiners in 
each subject, these two being the same for nil 
candidates. 

Tie University of London, after its re¬ 
constitution in 1900, abandoned the award of 
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scholarships and prizes upon its Matriculation 
Examination : it thought an examination con¬ 
ducted for thousands of candidates was 
unsuitable for the purpose. Tile Board of 
Education abandoned some years since an 
order of merit for its examination for entry to 
Training Colleges. 


The witnesses are unable to offer any sug¬ 
gestions for obviating this clanger, should it 
arise ; and in the absence of information as to 
the scope of the proposed examination they 
can form no forecast as to the probability of 
the danger arising. 


Dr. H. F. Heath, g.b., and the Hon. W, N. Bri ce, cul, called and examined. 


(Ah\ Bruce) May I ask your Lordship's 
permission to state that in giving our evidence 
to-day we must be taken to be giving our own 
opinions and not those of tlie Board of Educa¬ 
tion. We are asked by our official superiors 
to make that clear to the Commission. 

54.393. (Chairman) Does that hold good 
for the written answers, too?—Yes. 

54.394. They are your own opinions as 
distinct from the opinions of the Department? 
—That is so. 

54.395. But it does not necessarily follow 
that they in any way conflict ?— Not neces¬ 
sarily. 

54.396. I understand that you come here 
to-day to answer questions which apply to 
your own particular Departments, and some 
of the questions may need an answer on behalf 
of botitDepartments. From the questions to 
which you have sent written answers you will 
have seen that there are two main points on 
which we wish for your opinions. The first 
deals with the probable effects of a change in 
the direction of a reduced age limit for the 
examination combined with a longer period of 
probation at a University subsequent to the 
examination. Are you satisfied that on the 
whole a boy at the school-leaving age shows 
his bent sufficiently ?— (Dr. Heath) 1 do not 
think we should say that. 

54.397. (Chairman) You say: “If the 
“ competitive examination is to be the sole 
“ test, it should come at a stage when the 
“ faculties of the candidate have had the 
“ opportunity of development to the point at, 

i ** which they disclose their true bent. This 
| “ stage is frequently reached after the schooi- 
I ” leaving age”?—1 do not think we are 
satisfied that, the school-leaving age would 

1 necessarily reveal the true benl. 

* 54,398, You lay stress on the word 
“after”?—Yes. 1 think perhaps it might 
be convenient if ! were to say in respect to 
these printed answers that the principles 
which have guided us are really brought out 
in our answer to the first, and that the other 
questions suggest an alternative method. We 
desired to be of what assistance we could in 
making suggestions which would deal with 
the problems connected with your later ques¬ 
tions, but we are not convinced that tlie 
suggestions there made really offer a solution 
to those problems. These suggestions are put 
forward to be as helpful as possible„ on the 
assumption for the moment that the Com¬ 
mission desire that way of proceeding, but 


they do not represent our conviction. Our 
conviction is to be found in answer to the 
first written question (54,387). 

54,399. Perhaps you do not fully realise 
for what we are probing. \Ye have had 
evidence in India that the present age at 
which tlie Civilian arrives in the country is 
too late, and it has been suggested that 
he should arrive there some years earlier. 
Another objection taken is that the Civilian, 
when he does reach India, is not sufficiently 
trained in those particular subjects which are 
of importance to him in the ordinary course 
of liis work; especially such subjects as 
Oriental languages and Law. This is attributed 
to the fact that one year's probation after the 
open examination is not sufficient. We can 
hardly advise that Civilians should go out 
later than they do now. Therefore, if the 
period of probation is to be increased, the 
present age for the open competition will 
have to be reduced from 22 to 24 to a lower 
age. But serious objections are raised by 
certain Universities; to what is known as the 
intermediate age, an this would cut across 
their degree courses. We come, therefore, to 
a consideration of the school-leaving age, and 
we want to know exactly wliat objections to it 
occur to you ?—(Mr. Bruce) I think it would j 
he a matter of regret to those interested in ! 
the Secondary Schools in England, if a new \ 
examination of a competitive character were ' 
imposed upon the schools with tie prestige \ 
and attraction that would attach to an exami¬ 
nation for a great public service. The only 
conditions, I think, on which that could be 
other than harmful to Secondary Schools would 
be to have securities taken that the examina- . 
{ion. should have full regard to what are con¬ 
sidered the right kind of studies for the upper 
parts of Secondary Schools, and also to the 
right methods of examining in fhose studies. 
Both those questions are at present occupying 
the very serious consideration of the Board. 

At present we are unable to give you the 
conclusions to which the Board are bkelv to 
come, because we are in tlie middle of a series 
of important conferences with the Universities 
and other bodies On the subject, but, broadly 
speaking, we think that the curricula in the 
upper parts of Secondary Schools require a 
good deal of reorganising on quite definite 
lines, and there is also need for an examina¬ 
tion which will closely follow these lines. 
Consequently, if an examination with the 
attractions that this examination would have 
is suddenly put forward without reference to 
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tile principles upon wUicli the Board are at 
present tackling these problems, it might have 
very unfortunate results. The principles are 
perhaps best dealt with under the answer to 
the third question (54,389). 

54,400, Can you tell me what is tlijS differ¬ 
ence in standard at present as between the top 
forms of the Secondary Schools and the top 
forms of the Public Schools?—-The two classes 
run very much into one another. A Secondary 
School is a general term, which re'ally includes, 
from the purely technical point of view, the 
Public Schools as well as those which are not 
generally recognised by that title. It is not a 
very convenient phrase, because it covers so 
much, but all the Public Schools, we should 
say, are secondary schools, though they are 
doing higher kind of work. The broad line 
to be drawn between different classes of 
secondary schools in this count it, from the 
educational point nf view, putting aside social 
and other considerations, is based on the normal 
leaving age of the pupils. Taking that as a 
principle of division you have a great mass of 
schools where the average leaving age is some¬ 
where about 16 or very little over, and a 
higher type of secondary school where a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the pupils continue 
their education for a period something like 
two years beyond that point. 

54*401. That you may say is universal 
amongst what are known as Public Schools ?— 
That is universal amongst the Public Schools, 
but there are a great many schools, which do 
not rank as Public Schools, which are also 
doing that work, and that number is likely to 
increase. At present it is the policy of the 
Board that in all great towns in England both 
these types of schools should be represented* 
and the local education authorities are realising 
the necessity for making that provision. The 
whole system of the local education authorities, 
as you are aware, is only about 10 or 12 years 
old, and consequently there has not been time 
fully to develop a system on these principles, 
but very considerable progress has already 
been made. Towns like Sheffield, Bradford, 
Manchester, Leeds, and towns further south 
such as Bristol, have this provision already 
made and working satisfactorily, although 
the schools would not claim to rank amongst 
what are .popularly called the great public 
schools. 

54,402, Are the larger Secondary Schools 
now adapting their curriculum to conform to 
a l ’ niversity Scholarship standard ?—Yes. 

54,403* Are the Secondary Schools making 
up oil the Public Schools in the matter of win¬ 
ning 1’Diversity Scholarships ?—Yes, the list of 
scholarships of the Universities is becoming a 
very interesting study in that way. The first 
appearance of new names of schools is a 
Striking feature now in the list. There arc 
certain day schools, like the Manchester 
Grammar School, which has always made a 
very strong appearance in the scholarship list, 
and that is almost entirely a day school That 


is the type which we hope will develop in 
most great towns. 

54.404. You suggest that we should aim 
at an examination of the University Scholarship 
type, with possibly one or two subjects added ? 

Yes. 1 should not like you to restrict youj> 
selves to a l Diversity Scholarship exaiuination, 
but to recommend a type of examination 
which would presuppose something like two 
years' work after the matriculation standard 
had been reached. It should be fitted for 
forms in which the average age was something 
like 18. In settling the principles of an 
examination we attach great importance to 
taking the form as the unit, and not the 
pupil. 

54.405. You would say that an examination, 
based on the hues you describe, would give a 
fair chance to an increasing number of candi¬ 
dates from the Secondary Schools?—Yes, 1 
have no doubt that, when provision has been 
made for first grade Secondary Schools, there 
will be a large number of candidates, and a 
growing number, who would be fitted to enter 
for examinations such as apparently you have 
in mind. But I wish to repeat at this stage 
Me should consider it a misfortune that a new 
examination should be imposed, especially 
under the authority of the State, which did 
not recognise the principles upon which we 
are proceeding. 

54,40(5. You do not suggest that we shall 
have any great difficulty in carrying out 
your principles?—There is always a certain 
amount of difficulty in. using for competitive 
purposes an examination which is not de¬ 
signed for that purpose, But I do not think 
those difficulties are insuperable. 

54,407. You deprecate offering too many 
optional subjects? —Yes. Our theory of the 
curriculum is that, after the Matriculation 
stage, which represents the end of what might 
be called the general course of education, the 
pupil should be encouraged to begin some 
modified form of specialisation, not specialisa¬ 
tion in the sense in which the Universities 
understand it, not that the boy should give 
himself up wholly to History or wholly to 
Classics or wholly to one branch of Science, 
but that he should definitely choose from 
among certain groups of subjects that which 
he will follow, and that the school should be 
organised, so far as it is large and rich enough 
to supply such an organisation, upon those 
principles. Broadly speaking, we think the sub¬ 
jects would fall into three divisions, Classics 
with Ancient History, Modern Languages 
and History, Science and Mathematics. But 
we also attach very great importance even to 
modifying further that degree of specialisa¬ 
tion. We think it is desirable that, whatever 
group a boy takes up, he should combine w ith 
that the study of some supplementary subject, 
either one which he lias already done some¬ 
thing with in his previous school life, qr 
one that he takes up anew, but which is not 
connected with his main group* 
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54.408. You consider that the study of one 
of the groups of subjects which you have 
enumerated would be quite compatible with 
what is understood as a sound general educa¬ 
tion?—Yes, because in our schools it pre¬ 
supposes a sound general education in the 
school subjects up to the age of about 10, 
and we should like a boy, before lie goes 
forward—this may he rather an ideal at present 
—to his special course to have passed an 
examination at the end of what we call the 
general course. You would have in the certi¬ 
ficate of his having passed such an examina¬ 
tion a fair guarantee that his special work 
was in the modified form which 1 have 
suggested, based upon a sound course of four 
years iu the subjects of general education. 
All the pupils up to about 10 we think might 
safely take the same course. 

54.409. You hope the Board will succeed 
in esrablisliing a general Secondary School 
examination at about the age of 16, and you 
lay great stress on that point ?—Yes, and we 
are hopeful of its coming to pass in the 
near future. The bodies, with whom we have 
conferred, have met us with every desire to 
work out some plan upon the general lines 
which 1 have indicated. The suggestions we 
have made to them are based on the recom¬ 
mendations contained in a very important 
report by the Consultative Committee of the 
Board on the proper way of examining 
Secondary Schools. 

54.410. You suggest the formation of a 
Committee by which a test of character might 
he carried out. Would you approve of such a 
scheme being introduced into an examination 
for the Indian Civil Service ?— {Dr. Heath.) 

I think such a list would make it surer that 
the number of candidates, who were taken 
with unsuitable general characteristics, would 
be less. 1 think a Committee would help to 
weed out candidates wh.o might not be suited 
for a particular Public Service. 

54.411. Would you have the test prior to 
the Competitive Examination ?—No, We are 
suggesting that the Committee should meet 
after the Competitive Examination, but before 
the result was published. It would be part of 
the examination, and the results of the 
Competitive Examination would be before the 
Committee. 

54.412. Would you give marks for 
character ?—That is one of the difficulties. I 
think we do suggest that the Committee 
should allot marks. Another way of doing it 
would be to give the Committee the power to 
alter the order of the Competitive Examination 
for the purposes of appointment. The Com¬ 
mittee might, for instance, have before them a 
list of names, and after interviewing the first 
candidate they might come to the decision that, 
although he was the first on the written part 
of the examination, he was not the first 
candidate on the whole, and that the second 
or the third candidate should be the first. 


You can do that, of course, by means of a 
formal judgment. You can say you will give 
to candidate No. 3 so many marks which will 
put him first. 

_ 54,413. Looking at it from a practical 
point of view, do you consider such a scheme 
could not be carried out successfully ?—I 
think it could be carried out without abuse, 
but I am not at all sure it could lie carried out 
without criticism, or without the fear of abuse, • 
which is sometimes as bad as abuse. 

54.414. You think that such a scheme ' 
would result in weeding out more unsuitable 
candidates than candidalcs who might become 
suitable afterwards ?—That of course is a very 
difficult question to answer because no Com¬ 
mittee can deal with more than the facts that 
are in front of them. One of our reasons for 
taking the view we do in answer to your first 
question is that, if you have a. young man of 
18, it is obvious that there is room in the next 
three or four years for very considerable I 
changes of character and even of power of [ 
sustained work. If you have to judge of a 1 
man of 18 you are always liable to be wrong 
in your forecast. 

54.415. Does not the existing certificate, 
which a candidate lias to produce before the 
Competitive Examination, prevent really 
unsuitable candidates from entering ?—1 have 
not seen one of those certificates, and 1 do not 
know the nature of them. 

54.416. It is a certificate which, if honestly 
given, and not in a perfunctory manner, would 
prevent any candidate coming up for examina¬ 
tion, whose character was thorougldy 
unsuitable?—These things are all matters of 
degree. 1 have no doubt that you could 
arrange for a certificate which would keep out 
a boy who was not reliable or was untruthful 
or lazy. 

54.417. Who had not a good character 
from the masters he had been under?-—Yes ; 
hut that is not exactly the kind of judgment, 
which the proposed Committee would pass. 

54.418. The judgment of the Committee 
will have to be of a speculative character, will 
it not ?—No. There must he a large hypo¬ 
thetical factor in it because the age of* the 
candidate makes that inevitable, but the 
judgment will be a judgment upon the kind 
of qualities that one can judge at an interview ; 
resource, intelligence, &c. 

54.419. Do you apply this scheme to any 
of the examinations conducted by the Board 
of Education ?—We have no examination of 
the kind that you are contemplating, no Com¬ 
petitive Examination. The nearest approach 
to an examination of that kind is the Training 
College Examination, and there the Board have 
no interview test at all, hut they allow the 
Training Colleges to have one. All the 
candidates above a certain point are declared 
by the Board to be lit for admission to a , 
Tra inin g College, and the authorities at the 
Training College may interview the candidates 
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and very frequently do, and judge whether 
they will take the candidate or refuse him. 
But we make no test of that sort. 

54.420. If you were formulating a scheme 
for a Competitive Examination yourself, would 
you introduce a scheme of this character at the 
age of IS?-I think 1 sliouhh Mi\ Bruce 
reminds me tliat Ke understands there is 
something of this kind in the selections for the 
Navy. (Mr- Bruce,) And in the selections for 
Sandhurst, 

54.421. (Chairman,) Can you explain the 
system at Sandhurst ?— {Mr, Bruce*} I must not 
be taken as speaking officially for the War 
Office, but the War Office have power under 
their Regulations, and exercise the power, to ask 
headmasters id certain schools to recommend 
boys to them for cadetships at Sandhurst, and 
they award a certain number of places after 

* considering those recommendations ’without 
requiring the candidate to submit himself to 
the usual test of examination. 

54.422. He does not go through an exami¬ 
nation ?— No* (Di\ Heath.) In the Navy it is 
the other way round, as you know. 

54.423. {Lord Ronalds hay.) Do 1 under- 

stand that Secondary Schools are really in two 
main divisions, schools where the normal 
leaving age is 16, and schools where the normal 
leaving age is 18 ?■—( Mr. Bruce.) Where at any 
rate a considerable number of pupils stay till 
18. 1 could not say tliat, the normal leaving 

age at Eton or Harrow was as high as 18, 

54.424. Are there a very large number of 
Secondary Schools where pupils are not kept 
after 16?—There are a considerable number 
where pupils will not stay after 16, though 
they could if they wished. 

54.425. Those schools really would not be 
interested in this question at all, would they ? 
—1 think not. 

54.426. It would be only the schools where 
a considerable proportion of the pupils stayed 
until 18 who would he really interested in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—That is sa 

54.427. Is the examination which your 
Board intends setting up to be of the nature 
of a School Leaving Examination with a view 
to giving a school leaving certificate?—Yes, 
that would be one of the objects, 1 suppose, 
if the certificate was endorsed by the Board of 
Education, as some people have proposed— 
and it will very likely be part of the plan— 
the Board would only give such an endorsement 
in the case of schools about which they had 
personal knowledge, schools which were under 
their own system of inspection. There is no 
intention on the part of the Board, in dis¬ 
cussing these proposals with other bodies, to 
limit the examination to schools in connection 
with the Board, 

54.428. Do you think that these Secondary 
Schools, apart from the Public Schools, were 
interested in the Indian Civil Service Exam¬ 
ination, when that examination was held at 
the school leaving age, 20 years ago ?—l 
should say to a very small extent indeed. 
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54.429. Bat you think they would be more 
largely interested now ?—Yeiy much more. 

If the examination was one which suited the 
curriculum of the school, and the general 
practice of Secondary Schools, many Secondary 
Schools which have not hitherto sent pupils to 
the Indian Civil Service would bo encouraged 
to do so. 

54.430. How do you think the examina¬ 
tion, which your Board is trying to get insti¬ 
tuted for the higher forms of the Secondary 
Schools, would compare with the University 
Scholarship Examination at the present time ? 
— L think it would assume something like the 
same standard. No doubt the winner of the { 
University Scholarship would have to do a 
great deal better in the subjects than the 
ordinary boy in the class to wliich he be¬ 
longed, but the general conception of the 
course on which the examination was to be i 
founded I think would be much the same, j 
except that at present some of the University ■ 
Examination Scholarships are, from the Second¬ 
ary School point of view, unduly specialised. 
We are not satisfied from the Secondary School 
point of view with the existing methods in all 
cases of examination for University Scholar¬ 
ships. 

54.431. You think it probable that if we 
were to recommend a Competitive Examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service at a school- 
leaving age, corresponding as far as possible 
to the University Scholarship Examination, 
our Examination would be even more special¬ 
ised than the Scholarship Examination, and you 
deprecate it on those grounds ?—Yes. 1 do 
not think it would bear sufficient relation to 
the curriculum of the schools, as we think it 
ought to do, We do not attach so much im¬ 
portance to this particular examination, which 
we hope to institute, being adopted as the 
examination for the Civil Service, as to the 
principle that any examination the Civil 
Service Commissioners require for the Indian 
Civil Service should have regard to the 
ordinary course of studies in Secondary 
Schools, and not be a system of individual 
options. 

54.432. With regard to Dr. Heath’s sug¬ 
gestions for modifying the result of the Com¬ 
petitive Examination in accordance with a 
character test, have you at all contemplated 
that a man, who was successful in the 
Competitive Examination, might fail to get a 
post in the Indian Civil Service as a result of 
an alteration in the order after consideration 
of the character certificates ?— (Dr, Heath.) 

I imagine that a Committee suck as is sug¬ 
gested, wliich had before it the opinions of 
lieadmaster-s and other evidence, and its own 
judgment, might find certain border line cases 
would have to be transferred in one direction 
or the other. It might be decided that they 
could not lift, a boy who had failed in the 
Competitive Examination above the border 
line. I certainly contemplate that a boy, 
who is not outstandingly strong in the 
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Competitive Examination, and who fails 
to satisfy the Committee, might fail to get 
above the borderline, f think that is inevit¬ 
able. Otherwise the effect of the Committees 
work, upon the whole batch of candidates in 
front of them would be greater the higher the 
candidate. If it is to be fair to all the can di¬ 
dates, there must be the possibility of the 
weakest candidate falling out altogether. 

54.433. (Sir 'Theodore Morisou.) Could you 
tell us, Hr, Bruce, when the deliberations 
which you told us about in connection Avith 
the Examination of Secondary Schools are 
likely to be published ?— (Mr. Bruce.) 1 under¬ 
stand at present that the C Diversity Examining 
Bodies, whose co-operation is almost essential 
to our proposals, are considering them, and 
are likely to come to some kind of conclusion 
upon them in their October meeting, and we 
can hardly expect to hear from them before 
the middle of October, < >n receiving their 
suggestions 1 think the Board would probably 
be able to come to a conclusion upon the sub¬ 
ject without very much delay. There might 
be some other conference necessary to consider 
the proposals, but I do not anticipate there 
would be very long delay. 

54.434. The question is whether your con¬ 
clusions are likely to be public property before 
we have to report?—Personally I should be 
rather disappointed if the Board are not able 
to make some public announcement by the 
New Year, but it depends very much on the 
other subjects which occupy the attention of 
the Board. 

54.435. Laying stress as you do, and we do 
also, upon the necessity of the examination 
taking the school curriculum into account, 
could you, as an expert, sketch for us the kind 
of examination, which you think would do the 
least harm to secondary education in this 
country ? Could you put before us a tentative 
scheme of examination drawn up by you, with 
the subjects and the marks?—The Board 
have never undertaken the functions of an 
Examining body of Secondary Schools, 

54.436. You warned us not to injure 
secondary education in this country, ami my 
difficulty is that we are not a body competent 
to draw up this examination, and therefore 1 
ask for your assistance in the matter?—1 
think the body that would be most competent 
to help you in that way would be the Civil 
Service Commissioners, if they would sketch 
out what an examination upon the lines we 
have indicated Avould mean. They have an 
expert staff for this purpose. No doubt some 
members of the Commission have read the 
remarkable series of let-lei's which the Chief 
Civil Service Commissioner addressed to the 
“Times” and Avhich were published in the 
Educational Supplement. Those principles 
are in very close agreement with the principles 
which i have indicated this morning, and con¬ 
sequently .1 should think it would bp quite fair 
to ask the Civil Service Commissioners, who are 
the expert, body for,this purpose, to work out 


what an examination on those lines Avould 

mean. 

54.437. We have examined Hr. Leathes, 
and I was not quite certain that his recom¬ 
mendations and yours Avere identical ? — I have 
not seen his evidence. 

54.438. 1 was not satisfied that you were 
saying exactly the same thing. Hitherto the 
Oivii Service Commissioners have chiefly 
devoted themselves to I'liiversity education 
and not to school education? — 8ome of the 
examinations which they are now conducting 
are examinations for pupils of Secondary 
School age. Your Secretary forwarded to us 
a scheme of examination for pupils about the 
age of 18. 

54.439. 1 shoAild very much like to hear 
yoiir opinion upon that scheme? — Our criti -/ 
eisrn of that scheme was that it allowed a 
system of options far beyond anything we i, 
think is wholesome for Secondary Schools. It 
did not recognise clearly the group system, j 
It is left practically to the candidate to say 
wdtal he will take up, and lie will make the 
selection which is most likely to get him ‘ 
the most marks. He will seek advice upon [ 
that subject and get much better advice from 
the crammer than from the Secondary School 
masters. 

54.440. I understand that was the scheme , 
which Mr. Leathes approved of, and that is 
why I asked you this question?—if so, it does 
not at all correspond with the principles laid 
down in the remarkable letters to which I have 
referred. 

54.441. The difficulty of interpreting these 
general .principles in terms of an examination 
makes me ask you that question. 1 quite 
agree that, on the letters published and also 
on the general evidence, you and Mr. Leathes 
think absolutely the same, but Avhen I see 
that interpreted in terms of an examination, 
it does not seem to me that they do corres¬ 
pond ? — We would definitely restrict the can¬ 
didate to a choice amongst groups. 

54.441k Do 1 underseand, from the grouping l 
you give in your memorandum, that a boy j 
trained in one of the Scottish Schools,.possibly 
a f niversify, Avhose Mathematics and Classics I 
were about the same, would not be able to [ 
present both as of equal value ? — (Dr. Heath.) I 
We are not thinking of the Scottish Schools, j 
(Mr. Bruce.) I have no knoAvledge of Scottish ; 
Schools. 

54,442a. We have to get under one cover 
the different types of education, and that is 
one of our difficulties? — (Mr. Bruce.) On our l 
view of the curriculum, Ave sliOAild think it 
very desirable that a boy who took the classical 
course should,if lie was interested in Mathe¬ 
matics, pursue his study in Mathematics as 
his supplementary subject. 

54.443. When you allow a man to take a 
supplementary subject outside his main group, 

1 understand it would be marked and valued 
differently ? — Yes, it would be examined upon 
a different standard. 
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54,414. Take the boy who was in the Sixth 
Form of a Public School, which is Classical 
and was also a good mathematician, and who 
would very likely pursue Mathematics after¬ 
wards at the V nivarsity’?- — Those are excep¬ 
tional cases. We have to deal with the schools 
as a whole, Und if is Better for the schools as 
a wliole to adopt a really intelligent system of 
grouping which will suit the bulk of the 
pupils, than to provide for these rather excep¬ 
tional young people. 

54.445. Supposing some test of general 
knowledge was passed at 16, you would ex¬ 
pect the hoy to elect for either one group or 
the other?—Yes, but 1 may say that, if your 
examination is to be an examination for the 
purpose of testing intellectual promise, and 
not merely attainment, attention would he 
given to the choice oE die supplementary sub¬ 
jects. !t would be a very valuable means of 
obtain ing light upon tlie candidate’s intellectual 
promise. 

54.446. How do you introduce the supple¬ 
mentary subjects without giving an opening 
lor the crammer* V What encourages the 
crammer is that he can go all over the u pos¬ 
sibles 11 and see the subjects upon which the 
man can get the highest number of marks and 
train him in those. Therefore the marking of 
the supplementary questions is of very great 
importance ?—It would he. 

54.447. Let us t ake, as a sample, Classics 
and Ancient History. Supposing you allowed 
a total of 5,000 marks for that group, would 
you allow him to take anything in addition to 
that, or would he have to drop a certain number 
of classical subjects and bring in others and 
still keep within the total of 5,000 marks ? — 
I think:that is a matter for the expert Examining 
Body rather than for us, but I should he quite 
ready to see the marks given in addition. 

54.448. Without a limit?—A limit of sub¬ 
jects, certainly, because at school he would 
not be allowed to take more than a certain 
number of supplementary subjects. 

54.449, He may take, we will say, two? — 
Possibly. 

51.450, How would you mark those rela¬ 
tively to his main group? — I suppose they 
would be marked upon a lower scale. 

54.451, But what proportion ?— That I do 
not think I am justified in giving an opinion 
upon. I am an administrative officer, not an 
examining expert. 

54.452, Do 1 understand. Dr. Heath, that 
one of your objections to the lowering of the 
age is your fear that the Civil servant will not 
have as complete an education as you desire ? 
1 am referring rather to the paragraph in 
Which you say that the Board are convinced 
that high administrative pos&demand tile best 
and most prolonged education available in this 
country ?— {Dr. Heath. ) He obviously will not 
have had as complete an education. If a 
man begins work two years earlier than 
another man, the man who begins younger 
must have had less education. 
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54,453. We were very much impressed 
with the evidence In India as to die desirability 
of men going out earlier, and the importance 
of their getting a University education. The 
idea was that we should try to secure them 
the best University education we could, but 
one that should have a definite bearing upon 
their Indian career, and we thought that, if 
we could institute at the Uni verity something 
like ail Indian Greats, we should be able to 
get for them the benefit of a University educa¬ 
tion, and at the same time turn their minds 
toward India. I gather from certain witnesses 
from the Universities that the institution of a 
school of Indian Studies is not only not out of 
the question hut opens up very great possi- 
bilies ?— (Dr. Heath,) I do not want to suggest 
at all that a I diversity course, which has a 
professional outlook, is not a true University 
education, 

54.454. The subjects which we wish to 
lay stress upon are subjects which are already 
recognised as University subjects, Law, 
Oriental Languages, and History. The point 
is that the particular grouping which we 
suggest has not hitherto been made, a grouping 
that is around India, and we should like to 
know whether you think it is a bad principle 
of grouping?—Not at all. 1 was not aware 
what you had in mind, ft was only the 
general point that if you shortened the higher 
Education of any man, he has less education 
than if it is made longer. I did not desire to 
express any opinion at all detrimental to the 
organisation of a University course including 
Law and Oriental subjects. I should he the 
last to do that, 

54.455. To that extent, therefore, you do 
not criticise our proposal from the point of 
view that it would present imperfectly edu¬ 
cated persons? No. If you can get the right 
men into that course, and if you can get a good 
University course extending over three or four 
years—four years for an Honours man—in¬ 
cluding these subjects, those men will have 
had a University education, which is what j 
was appealing for, 

54.456. Our scheme does contemplate a 
University education, but of a different kind 
from tile one at present given?—One which is 
more closely related to their after life. 

54.457. And it creates a very definite set 
of interests in another direction. Therefore, 
your main objection remains as to the differ 
cully of choice, that it is more, difficult to 
choose, the earlier you exercise your choice in 
life, and easier to choose the later you exer¬ 
cise it?—Within limits, it. is certainly true 
that the younger you choose the mare d illicit It 
the choice is, and I think the experience of the 
award of Junior Exhibitions for school pur¬ 
poses bears that out. The number of boys who 
do not justify an earlier choice is much greater. 
The older the boys among whom the choice 
is made the smaller the 1 percentage of failures. 

54.458. How large is the number of ser¬ 
vices or professions which choose at the early 
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age rather than at the late University age? 
The Royal Engineer at Woolwich strike me 
as an example of a very distinguished body 
of men being chosen at the younger age. Do 
you know whether they have a large per¬ 
centage of failures ?—I do not know. The 
Navy is a more extreme case. 

54.459. I was thinking of the Engineers 
as a very distinguished body of men, and I do 
not know that complaints are received?—I do 
not know anything about Woolwich. 

54.460. Yon think that the difficulty of 
choice is a drawback to our system ?—Yes. 

54.461. But you would not be prepared to 
say that it outweighs the difficulties on the 
other side?—I have no opinion at all. 

54.462. It is iu each case a balance of 
disadvantages ?—Exactly. 

54,403. The disadvantage on which you 
still lay emphasis is that it will be more 
difficult for us to be sure of the men if we 
choose them between 18 and 20 ? — Especial ly 
because we do not see how any examination 
of this kind can be confined to boys from 
schools. We do not think it is practicable 
to confine the examination to boys who come 
up from the schools which keep their pupils 
till J8 ?— (Mr. Bmcc.) I agree with that. 

54.464. Mr. Leatli.es told us that he did 
not see any particular difficulty in insisting 
on boys not having left recognised schools 
until a short time before the examination, the 
school being one recognised by the Hoard of 
Education, or by die Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners ? — (Mr. Bruce.) I can imagine that 
might lie so if there were iu this country a 

I national system of education which really 
I covered the whole ground and was well estab¬ 
lished in public confidence. But at present 
i we are a very long way off that, and until we 
1 get some system of that kind we are satisfied 
I that in any reforms we ourselves are likely to 
propose in the examination system we should 
not assume that examinations established with 
die approval of the State should be restricted 
to those who were attending schools which 
had been inspected and approved bv the 
^ State, 

54.465. Approved meaning the same as 
recognised as efficient ? — Yes. 

54.466. Do you know at all what propor¬ 
tion of the schools which keep boys up to 
18 are recognised as efficient by the Board ?— 
We have so little information at present about 
the private schools in the country that it 
would be impossible to give accurate figures 
upon diat point. Taking schools of a public 
nature, a large and increasing proportion are 
now taking advantage of State inspection. I 
should think about 60 per cent, of the schools 
represented on the Headmasters’ Conference, 
a body which represents the higher Secondary 
Schools, have subjected themselves to State 
inspection. 

54.467. (Mr. Gohhale.) I should like to 
know what is this Teachers’ Registration 
Council which you would like to see repre- 
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seated on the Committee?— (Dr. Heath.) That 
is a new Council recently established by order 
of the Privy Council under one of the’ Board 
of Education Acts for the purpose of con¬ 
structing a register of all kinds and grades 
of teachers in this country. It is a Council 
representative of the teaching profession. 

54,468. Why do you want these four 
bodies to lie represented on the Committee 
for testing character and school record : the 
India Office, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Teachers’ Regis¬ 
tration Council ?—We thought that the India 
Office would be naturally rep re sen ted as the 
Department of State most intimately con¬ 
cerned with the recruitment of officers for India. 

54,409. They have nothing to do at present 
with the examination, which is managed by 
the Civil Service Commissi oner's?—The notion 
behind this Committee is not an examination 
in_ the ordinary sense, but an interview and 
a judgment of the man as a man. The India 
Office is represented upon the Selection Com¬ 
mittee that deals with recruitment for the 
Indian Educational Service iu this country, 
and that was the reason why it, was suggested, 
f need say nothing with regard to tile Civil 
Service Commissioners. With regard to the 
Board of Education, that is the Department 
of State which is responsible for the general 
supervision of secondary schools in this 
country, the institutions which would supply 
the major number of candidates even if the 
examination were open to other persons. The 
Board of Education would lie responsible, 
probably, for the institutions from which they 
came if they were public ones, and therefore 
we suggested the Hom’d of Education. 

54.470, I should have thought that the Civil 
Service Commissioners and the Teachers’ Regis- 
ti ation Council between them might have 
sufficed. I oil wan.t some men who are in the 
habit of assessing, so to say, these certifi¬ 
cates, who will be able to say exactly what 
value to attach to a certificate coining from 
teachers of a certain standard, and you have 
the Civil Service Commissioners who are re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of the whole exami¬ 
nation. Would not that suffice ?—I think it 
worth! be less satisfactory, 1 think a variety 
of attitude towards the different factors of the 
problem is important, that the Board of Educa¬ 
tion would naturally be represented by one of 
its inspectors, that the opinion of that inspector 
as to the value of a certificate from a particular 
school would be of great importance. The 
Civil Service Commissioners could not tell 
whether a certificate of character from a parti¬ 
cular school was completely reliable; the only 
body that could tell that would be the Board 
ol: Education who, through their inspectors, 
know the teachers and can appraise their 
opinions. 

54.471. ] should have feared that, the more 
elements you have represented on a Committee 
like this the. greater was the likelihood of 
difficulties arising, and that a body like the 
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India Office might have been kept out because 
then other considerations might oome in. It 
would cease to be an examination from the 
academic standpoint pure and simple. If 
your suggestion is adopted, and if a similar 
Board is constituted for Indian students in 
India, other considerations are almost certain 
to he brought in by representatives of the 
administration and the examination would 
cease to be purely academic ?—Of that I know 
nothing, but I can speak with some experience 
of the working of a Committee constituted in 
exactly this way. It is really surprising how 
rapidly that Committee reaches unanimity, 
I have been Chairman of a Committee of 
Selection of that kind for four or five years, 
and I cannot remember a single instance in 
which the Committee broke up without a 
unanimous decision. Sometimes it was a 
decision to postpone a decision, hut the variety 
of experience does not really cause any diffi¬ 
culty of that sort when the Committee has 
practical work to do. It helps. 

54.472. Will the candidates be assigned 
marks for character ?—I must not be taken as 
expressing an opinion as to how their judg¬ 
ment shall he brought to bear upon the total 
result; I think that will need very careful 
consideration. There are many points, some 
of them not of a strictly educational kind, 
which must he borne in mind if this were 
really seriously considered. I should be sorry 
to be thought to express definitely the best 
way of rendering the opinion of the Committee 
elective. Marks would be one way of doing it. 

54.473. You would not give the Committee 
unlimited power to alter the order of merit on 
grounds which they would not disclose ?—I did 
not contemplate that at all. They must act 
within clearly defined limits which must be 
placed upon them by the authority responsible. 

54.474. In the last resort that must come 
to some system of marks. Suppose there are 
10 candidates and the first has 3,000 marks, 
the second 2,500 and so on. How are the 
Committee going to put the first man third, 
and the second man fourth, and the third man 
a*bove both ?—That would he one way of 
doing it. 

54.475. Is there any other way by which 
they can do it '?—They could do it without 
assigning marks. 

54,470. That means unlimited power. How 
would you put down on paper the principles 
on which they are to proceed ?—No doubt it 
would be easier to do it by marks. 

_ 54,477. If you give marks where is the 
objection to the marks of the unsuccessful 
candidates being published '? You say the 
system does involve the abandonment of the 
practice of publishing the marks obtained by 
the unsuccessful. If marks are given for 
character you could publish the total marks, 
could you not ?■—Perhaps you could, but I do 
not know. 

54,478. Otherwise how is- the thing to 
work?—All those are points which would 


want very careful consideration in the light of 
many factors. 

54.479. You spoke of the Training Colleges 
interviewing successful candidates : are there 
many rejections in their case ?—I could not 
say, because there are certain limits within 
which Training Colleges may act in selecting. 
They may not reject candidates for certain 
reasons ; in fact they may only select and 
reject candidates upon the likelihood of their 
doing well or not doing well in the Training 
College, and not on purely personal grounds. 
But we have no record of the action of the 
Training College with regard to the selection 
of candidates. 

54.480. (Mr. Sly.) One of the objections 
that lias been raised to the competitive exami¬ 
nation at the school-leaving age is that it would 
be extremely difficult to frame an examination 
that would give equal chances to different 
classes of schools, for instance to the so-called 
Public Schools and the Government Secondary 
Schools. It has been stated before us that the 
inevitable tendency would be to assign too 
smalI a number of marks for Classics by reason, 
of the great pressure that would be brought 
upon the examining body by the large body of 
Secondary Schools. Do you think that diffi¬ 
culty would he great i n framing a scheme for 
such a competitive examination ?— (Mr. Brace.) 
I should have said not. Our view of the curri¬ 
culum and of the examination based upon it 
is that these groups would be as far as possible 
equalised in value. I know that that is a diffi¬ 
cult examiner’s problem, but we think that is 
the only possible way of getting a fairly equal 
balance in school studies. 

54.481. Can you tell us whether the school- 
leaving examination in England will include 
any examination of the school record or other 
test of character ?—The Consultative Com¬ 
mittee upon whose report the Board are trying 
to frame some new regulations for examination 
attach very great importance to taking the school 
record—the educational record, not the moral 
record—of the pupils into account in the award 
of a certificate. The Board of Education, and 
the bodies with whom they are now in con¬ 
ference, see great practical difficulties in at 
once starting a system of that character as 
part of an obligatory scheme, hut they are very 
anxious to leave the door open for experiments 
in that direction. Some examining bodies 
already place upon the certificate certain 
elements of a school record. 

54,4S2, Do I understand that the school 
record would deal only with the intellectual 
work of the boys at school and not with their 
moral character?—We should be quite pre¬ 
pared to see it include statements as to the 
boy s tastes out of school or as to his success 
in school sports or even as to his development 
of the qualities of leadership, but we do not 
think it is possible at present to prescribe 
that as part of the system of a school certifi¬ 
cate. 
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54.483. If tills school-leaving examination 
is held at the age of 10 ami a competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service were 
fixed somewhere about the age of 18, would 
the Government Secondary Schools, be in a 
position to provide education for the students 
for those two years, between Hi and 18 ?•— 

1 Some of them would and some of them would 
1 not. The proportion that would is growing 
l slowly but steadily. 

54.484. During the past generation, there 
lias been a tendency in English education to 
leave school at a somewhat older age and also 
to leave the University at a somewhat older 
age. We were told the other day by an 
educational witness that at tile present time, 
there was apparently a tendency to retrace that 
step to some extent, to reduce it to a slight 
extent, and that it might be possible for us to 
lix even younger ages than are fixed at present 
and yet secure the advantages of University 
candidates. Gan you tell us from your 
experience whether there is such a tendency 
at the present time?—,1 should not have said 
there were signs of such a tendency. As far 
as we see signs of a tendency it is in the other 
direction, the direction of raising the age 
in the Universities, other than the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. So far as I 
am personally aware, I do not know that, 
there is any tendency to lower the age at 
Oxford or Cambridge. (Dr. Heath.) There 
are figures published as to the age of entrance 
to the modem Universities in the Blue Book of 
tlie Board of Education. 

54.485. (Mr. Fid ter.) Could you give us 
any idea, as to the sort of field we should get 
in an examination held at the school-leaving 
age? Would that examination attract a great 
number of clever boys ?— (Mr. Bruce.) 1 think 
if it were based upon the school currimilum 
it would attract a considerable number of 

I boys from the Secondary Schools which are 
: doing the higher work, but it will be part of 
the system of the Board, l imagine, if they 
introduce examinations of the character I have 
! indicated, to forbid schools to give special 
i preparation for any external examinations 
J other than those approved by the Board. So 
j that, unless the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service were based upon the school 
curriculum, the only way of getting special 
preparation would probably be to leave the 
school and go to a crammer’s, or to some other 
school, which was not subject to the power of 
■ the Board in that respect. 

54.486. I suppose that the attractions of 
the examination would be increased by the 
prospect of a subsidised University career ?— 
Undoubtedly;, that would be so. 

54.487. I see one difficulty in regard to 
your suggestion to specialise in three main 
directions, Classics, Modern Languages, Mathe¬ 
matics and Science, and that is that the 
Classical and Mathematical group would 
surely always be harder than the Modern 
Languages and History group?—Our inspectors 
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are inclined to think that the Modern Language 
stud History group has never received a fid]' 
chalice, and that there is no reason, if it is 
properly handled, wHy there should he such a 
very marked difference. 

54.488. I assume you agree that at the 
present moment the ablest hoys in England 
are being t rained on Classics am 1 Mathematics ? 
—Yes. That is partly accounted for by the 
fact that they get much better ehdnces of 
emoluments and prizes by following that 
course, and also by the fact that the organi¬ 
sation 1 of that branch of Secondary School 
studies is far ahead of the organisation of 
oilier branches of school studies. The great 
defect in the modern sides of schools, and 
the reason why they have not made the 
progress that was expected of them at one 
time, is that they confused in one organisation, 
the modern side, all the subjects which were 
not Classics, and consequently the modem side 
has broken down under the weight of tlie 
number of different subjects and different 
objects which it had to reconcile. If you 
could get a real distinction drawn between a 
course of modern studies, and a course of 
Science and Mathematics—and they do form 
quite distinct groups, and point to quite 
distinct vocations ultimately—you would get 
a new life put into those studies. You would 
have more men of ability teaching them and 
attract much abler pupils to the course. 

54.489. Will there not be a danger that, 
if we accept this principle of examination, 
for the first few years, until the modern sides 
become organised efficiently and their teaching 
reaches tlie same level as the leaching in 
Classics and Mathematics in our Public Schools, 
you may have boys of somewhat inferior 
quality beating classical and mathematical 
boys ?—That might be so in some of the older 
Public Schools. On the other hand., you do 
tap quite a new source by giving an equal 
chance to those other groups, because you 
bring in the more popular Secondary Schools 
which are doing higher work. In those you 
very often find that the organisation in the 
teaching of modern subjects and Science and 
Mathematics is extremely good. They Have 
very able teachers and the best opportunities 
in those subjects. You would he tapping 
quite a new reservoir of ability. 

54.490. But would not that reservoir of 
ability be tapped by Mathematics and Science ? 
—Yes, but also by modern studies of a literary 
kind. 

54.491. 1 1 appears to me that,' however you 
arrange your examination, Mathematics and 
Science will always he a harder subject, and I 
should have thought a more edurational sub- ! 
ject'j than Modern Languages and History for I 
school-boys?—I do not know that I should be 
prepared to accept that view. I think it is I 
rash to assume that a course of education in 
science is harder than a course of education in | 
modern civilisation. 
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54.492. I rather gather, Dr. Heath, that 
you would favour the idea of accepting as part 
of the examination Borne record of character ?— 
(Dr. Heath.) Yes, undoubtedly. 

54.493. Can you tell me what the Scottish 
experience is as to the results of those school 
records? — I am afraid I cannot with regard to 
character. 

54.494. That is an integral part of their 
school-leaving certificate ? — les. 

54.495. You do not happen to know 
whether the result of the school record tends 
on the whole to confirm the result of the 
competitive examination or to correct it?— 
No. 

54,499. I suppose that if you have an 
examination at 19 it would be desirable to 
have a m*fi voce in any ease ? — 1 think so. 

54.497. .More desirable than if you had an 

’ examination at 23 or 24? — Perhaps. (Mr. 

Bruce.) I do not think I could offer an opinion 
on the comparative importance. 

54.498. I suppose the considerations to 
which you attach value, which you think 
might be assessed by this Board, might be 
represented as so many marks given on the 
viva voce examination ? — (Dr. Heath.) They 
might be. 

54.499. Do you happen to know whether 
that is the method oE procedure in tire case of 
the Navy?—1 do not. The viva voce for the 
Navy precedes the examination; it is really 
an interview. I have never served on that 
Committee. 

54.500. (Mr, Madge.) You have agreed to 
tell us broadly that the school-leaving age 
does not disclose the bent of mind as well as 
it is disclosed afterwards. Would it he a fair 
inference from that opinion that it is a fatal 
objection to the lowering of the age, apart 
from anything we could tell you about India— 
looking at it purely from the British educa¬ 
tional point of view ?— (Dr. Tlcath.) \ think 
the word “fatal ” is difficult to comply with. 
It is always a question of balancing objections, 
but it certainly is a serious dilliculty. (Mr. 
(iriic.e.) I agree. 

54.501. !n ihe course of your answers you 
record the evidence for t.iie safest late age. 
There wore three points put to you, the 
evidence for the safest late age, special 
training, and objection to the school-leaving 
age, in deciding the age men should be chosen, 
for the competition. Suppose the question 
were raised as to what would he the safest, 
evidence to accept for the latest age for selec¬ 
tion for the Civil Service, and supposing the 
heads of schools and colleges were all of one 
or other opinion, would you consider them the 
safest authority you could accept on that 
point ? — (Dr. Heath.) If I were in a judicial 
capacity on that problem, I do not think 1 

' would accept any one opinion as exactly 
decisive. L should have to weigh the evidence. 
The leather, the bead of the school, or the 
head of the college, sees the problem from 


one end; the administrator sees it from 
another, 

54.502. But the statement that has been 
made to you, that there is a great body of 
evidence in favour of lowering the age, does 
not at all mean that there is not also a very 
decided opinion against it. With these facts 
in mind, from whom could you accept, if from 
auybody, the opinion as to the safest age ?—I 
should find it very difficult to suggest a class 
of persons whose opinion 1 should take as 
decisive on a matter of this sort. 

54.503. Your suggestion of allotting marks 
for character is not the first that lias been 
made to us. It was also made in India. One 
objection taken to it you have almost guessed 
by saying that if not open to abuse it was 
open to suspicion of abuse. You have pro¬ 
bably in mind the Privy Council decision that 
Courts have to maintain not only purity but 
public confidence in their purity, and one of the 
elements we have to consider is public confi¬ 
dence in any method you recommend. Do you 
not think that is rather an objection to any 
method of selection ?—I cannot express an 
opinion upon that, because I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the body of opinion that might 
or might not have confidence. 

54.504. Would there be no other method 
of character testing but that of assigning 
marks? — I expressly said that 1 did uot think 
the assigning of marks was necessarily the 
right way of doing it. 

64.505. But does any other way occur to 
you ? — I should imagine that the Committee, 
having interviewed the candidates and formed 
certain judgments with regard to the evidences 
of character, from their own impressions, and 
having before them the order of merit, on the 
examination, might make a report to the 
Secretary of State, arid not themselves make 
any alteration in the order at all. 

54.506. Would that be in any sense con¬ 
fidential ? — It, might or might not be. I am 
only suggesting that that is another way of 
dealing with it. 

54.507. (Mr. Ahdur Hahim.) Yon say in 
your written answers : “It has, however, con- 
“ viuced them that high administrative posts 
“ demand the best and most, prolonged 
“ education available in this country.” Do I 
understand that, you incline to the opinion 
that. Englishmen at, the age of 25, as at present, 
would be better fitted educationally to dis¬ 
charge the responsible duties which will be 
entrusted to them in India than at the age 
of 22? — (Dr. Heath.) I expressly said that wc 
cannot express an opinion about, the needs of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

54.508. 1 mean as regards the educational 
fitness?—With regard to administrative work j 
in general, I should certainly say that a man, l 
who had been educated up to the age of 25. I 
is better fitted for administrative work than a > 
man of 22, but it does not follow that I 
particular kinds of administrative work may 
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not need a younger age. On that I can 
express no opinion at all. 

54.509. Supposing I told you that one 
class of work, which a civilian lias to do very 
soon after his arrival in India, is to exercise 
magisterial powers of a very extensive order, 
sentencing people to hard labour for two years 
for instance, i suppose you would consider 
that very responsible work ? Undoubtedly. 

54.510. And having regard to the educa¬ 
tion in this country you would consider a man 
of 2.5 better fitted to discharge these duties 
than a man of 22 ?—It would be very difficult 
for me to say whether it was so or not tin 
India. It is not a point upon which I am 
competent to express an opinion. I was 
thinking rather of administrative work of 
which I have some knowledge. 

54.511. I take it that a man of maturer 
judgment, even in India, is better able to 
discharge his duties than a man of less mature 
judgment?--! think so. 

54.512. As regards what you have sug¬ 
gested, Mr. Bruce, about the examination, I 
think you insisted that the subjects of the 
examination, if the age were reduced, must, 
conform to the curriculum of the schools 
here?— (Mr. Bruce.) Yes, if injury-to the 
schools is to be avoided. 

54.513. And you would allow very lew 
options ?—Very few. 

54.514. So far as I am aware, Indian 
subjects, for instance Indian history, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, do not form part, of the 
curriculum of any school here ?—That is 
probably so. 

54.515. Mould you exclude them as a 
group of subjects, supposing an examination 
was held at the school-leaving age ?—I have 
no doubt that a good many schools give a 
general grounding in the history of British 
rule, in India and of India itself, sufficient to 
lead up to a deeper study of the subject; but I 
should have thought that the special study of 
Indian history, in the sense which you con¬ 
template, would be a suljject for the years of 
study which, I understand, are proposed after 
the competitive examination is passed. 

54.516. But taking subjects of Oriental 
culture, like Arabic and Persian and Sanskrit, 
would you have any objection to-having a 
group of that sort for examination at the 
school-lea v in gage ?—I think it would probably 
be better to postpone studies of that sort until 
after the school-leaving age. The student 
would be better prepared for them if lie had 
had a regular training with pupils of his own 
age in the ordinary subjects of European 
culture. 

54.517. Supposing the age was reduced to 
IS, would you allow any Indian schools to 
send up boys for that examination?—At present 
we do not contemplate the exclusion of any 
candidates of school age from the examination. 
We do not even contemplate that they should 
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have attended a school at all. Before the 
certificate is awarded, or at any rate a certifi¬ 
cate endorsed by the Board, we may require 
some thin g further, but it would be permissible 
for any candidate of school age to enter for 
the examination and be told whether he had 
passed or not. 

54.518. If there was no group of Indian 
subjects such as I have suggested, Indian 
students would be at a great disadvantage ?— 
If it is desirable to make provision for Indian 
candidates in England, I think it might be 
quite possible for the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners to have a group of that sort for then- 
benefit. 

54.519. If tliis London examination were 
to be made practically open, then you ought to 
recognise some group of subjects like that ?— 
Yes. _ If it is desirable to examine Indian 
candidates in England I think that would be 
so, but I do not think that would be contrary 
to the principle 1 have laid down that there 
should he groups based upon some definite 
and intelligible educational principle. 

54.520. Do I understand that you would 
not object to a group such as the one I have 
suggested as an optional group ?—I should 
not object to it as an optional group for an 
examination of this sort, but 1 should object 
to it as a group which it was desirable to 
provide for in the ordinary English Secondary 
Schools. 

54.521. I mean for the Civil Service 
examination ?—1 have no objection to raise to 
that. 

54.522. I understood Dr. Heath to say that 
he would consider this a part of a liberal 
University education ?—The examination we 
were talking about was to come before the 
University course. 

54.523. Yes, but that would lead to that 
conclusion ?—Certainly. 

54.524. I understand Dr. Heath to say 
that he has had experience on sub-committees 
of selection of this kind ?—(Dr. Heath.) Not 
working exactly in the way suggested here, 
because the Committee of which I have had 
experience is a committee of selection which 
makes reconunendatious to the Secretaiy of 
State and is not a Committee which is attached 
to an examination. 

54.525. You want to invest a margin of 
discretion in the Committee?—Yes. 

54,026. It is not a rigid system with 
marking of answers to particular questions or 
anything of that sort ?—No. 

54.527. You would have the Committee 
interview the candidate and form certain 
opinions upon his previous history and by 
talking to him to find out whether he was a 
proper man for the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

54.528. So that after the examination you 
really do want a certain amount of selection 
to be gone through ?—Yes. 

54.529. 1 understood from the answer you 
gave to Lord Ronaldshay that there is the 
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possibility of the rejection of some men who 
secure places in the competitive examination 
— Yes. 

54*530. It follows that supposing there are 
50 places for competition you must take into 
account a larger number than 50 in order to 
provide for the possibility of rejection ? 
Yes. 

54.531. So that, theoretically speaking, it 
would not be a strictly competitive examina¬ 
tion, but a qualifying examination ?—It is 
competitive in (lie sense in which the Home 
Civil Service is com petit! ve now. .Men fail 
out or do not accept appointments, and 
then the next man on the list receives the 
appointment. 

54.532. But you leave it to the choice of 
the mail or to some definite examination like 
tire medical examination. If 50 men are 
wanted you would not take merely the first 50 ; 
you will have to include say, five more to 
provide against the possibility of rejection ? 
—Yes. 

54.533. As regards the order in which 
they are arranged, you will allow the Com¬ 
mittee discretion to alter that arrangement? 
— Yes. 

54,534-5. Sn that it would he very con¬ 
siderably different from the present system 
of Civil Service examination?—Certainly. 

54,536. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I suppose 
most of these Secondary Schools which would 
send up candidates under the system proposed 
are day schools? — {Mr. Bruce.) Day schools 
anti sometimes mixed day and hoarding. 
The new schools that would be brought in 
would be mostly day schools. 

04,537. We have had some medical evi¬ 
dence to the effect that the standard of 
physical excellence in the successful candi¬ 
dates who come from the older public schools 
is distinctly higher than that of those candi¬ 
dates who come up from the new modern 
Secondary Schools, and we have also had some 
evidence in India that although failures of 
successful candidates who come out in the 
Civil Service are not frequent there is a 
certain proportion who come out who, both 
physically and in point of character, had 
much better have never come out to India, 
and that therefore the competitive examina¬ 
tion has not been successful in weeding out 
those failures. Do you not think that if we 
lower the age of the examination to 18 or 19 
and then bring in candidates from all these 
Secondary Schools, day schools, giving the 
Public Schools a much less number of the 
candidates than they have now, the mere 
competitive examination would lie a much 
less certain method of selecting the men who 
are really suitable for an Indian career than a 
method in which selection played a great 
part ?—That is my personal opinion. I think 
it would be to the advantage of the Public 
Service that a purely competitive examination 
should be in some way checked and modified 


by the observation of other qualities and 
characteristics. 

54.538. We are reasonably certain, from 
the places of education from which these bov* 
come, that purely intellectual selection will 
produce a boy who has the character necessary 
for the Service that he is going into, but il 
you widen the schools from which you are 
going to bring up the boys, as would be done 
by reducing the age to 17 and 18 and making 
the course fit in with the curriculum of these 
Secondary Schools, which are increasing so 
enormously in all our big towns, a method of 
selection by pure competition becomes much 
more dangerous?—•! suppose the medical 
examination, if it is a thorough one, would 
save you from some of tiie dangers you 
anticipate. 

54.539. It might to a certain extent, but 
taking the moral and character features, do 
not you think the traditions of the older 
schools from which the boys come up now 
play a great part in producing men who are 
likely to be sxieeessful in India?—I do, but 
I would also say that the new schools that are 
growing up are establishing the same tradi¬ 
tions, and that you have in many of these 
schools quite as high a standard of what a 
boy owes to his school and to his country and 
to his family and to himself as you have in 
the older schools. 

54.540. But taking any big day school, do 
you not think the influence of the personality 
of the masters and the superiors in that school, 
cannot have tiie same effect on the boys as it 
has in the large boarding schools such as our 
great Public Schools ?—There are a good many 
large public schools which are already sending 
candidates to the Civil Service that are day 
schools. Take St. Paul ’s and Dulwich ; I have 
no doubt that both those schools contribute a 
certain number of candidates. I agree that 
for some purposes the boarding school system 
offers facilities for the training of character in 
certain directions, but it also neglects the 
formation of character in other directions. The 
day school lias its own methods and its own 
faci 1 i ties fortrainii i g cllaracter. Oile of the most 
interesting developments of Secondary Schools 
i n this country is to be seen in the steps that are 
being taken by the staffs of the day schools 
to supplement their deficiencies as compared 
with the hoarding schools. They cultivate 
esprit de corps by forming Lhe boys into 
houses or associations, so that they have all 
the inspiriting influences of competitions in 
games and other things. They also form 
societies, and join the Officers’ Training Corps 
movement and the Scout movement. All 
these things are doing a great deal to re¬ 
dress flic balance in the direction you point 
out. 

54.541. (Mr. Macdonald.) Have these ques¬ 
tions which you put in been answered with 
experience of the men who have gone up for 
the Indian Civil Service and the results of 
their work iu India ?— {Mr. Bruce.) No. Both 
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mv colleague and 1 have said that we have no 
special experience ol Indian conditions, 

54.542. Consequently you have not 
answered t.hein with any idea.in your mind 
of what, the -proper relation between 1 lie .age 
of a candidate, his ..education, and his work on 
the Indian Civil Service, entails?—No, 

54.543. Do you definitely suggest to the 
Commission that we should recommend the 
establishment of this Board of Selection, or 
do you just throw it out an Home thing passing 
in your own mind ?—We are giving evidence 
here not as representing the Board, hut as 
officials of the Board who Iiave had certain 
kinds of experience. We have indicated that 
we are not entirely in sympathy with this 
proposal to lower the age. But supposing 
that is the system which we are asked to 
advise you upon, we have suggested that it 
would be of ad vantage to have some kind of 
committee of selection to consider other points 
in the selection of candidates than those which 
can he tested by a purely written examina¬ 
tion. 

54.544. And you think it is a practicable 
proposal ?—I''believe it is. I believe there is 
a growing feeling ill this country of dissatis¬ 
faction with the purely written examination 
test, and if it could be shown that there was 
an opportunity of having an experiment tided 
the country would be glad 1o see it tried. 

54.545. You would not only select the 
individual candidate, but also select a training 
that all candidates would have to go through? 
For instance, how could you ascertain the 
character aud school educational attainments 
of a candidate who came from a German 
School for .the purpose^ of passing this exami¬ 
nation?—Undoubtedly the adoption of this 
system of modifying the examination would 
tend to the advantage of schools which form 
part of our own national system, 

54.546. And also schools of a certain class 
and certain grade?—Of a certain educa¬ 
tional grade, hut not of a certain class in the 
sense of social distinction. 

54.547. Take the value that must be 
placet! by any Selecting Board upon certi¬ 
ficates ; would they or would they not, in your 
opinion, place a higher value upon a certifi¬ 
cate coming from a boarding school, say 
Eton, Harrow, or Winchester, than upon a 
certificate coming from some sort of more or 

Professor Dudley J. Medley, ala., Chairman of 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Sen? ice. 

54,555. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Glasgow University with 
regard to a view, which was given in evidence 
in India, that Indian Civilians now come out 
to India too old, and with an insufficient 
knowledge of Law and other specialised sub* 
jeets required for the performance of their 


less obscure secondary school, say. in Scot¬ 
land ?—I believe that a eommiitec constructed 
on these lines might be trusted to do its ut¬ 
most to hold the balance even in that respect, 

51.5IS. And to give confidence in every¬ 
body that, they were doing so? I believe so. 
If people arc ready to [dace con 11 donee in 
anything other than a purely written exami¬ 
nation, 1 believe this is the kind of body that 
might secure public confidence. 

54.549. You have referred to the moral 
influence of boarding schools, but I suppose 
you will agree there is also a very great moral 
influence in family upbringing?—] do very 
strongly, 

54.550. If I take the view that it is far 
better for niy children to remain at home, and 
I am very much opposed to boarding schools, 
you wifi: admit, 1 think, some reason for my 
opinion?—I iiave much sympathy with ilmt , 
view myself. 

54.551. Under those circumstances^ you 
would also agree that if you are really going 
to value the potential character of a bo}* of 19 
or a youth of 21 or 22, his family training 
ought to be very important, and consequently 
this Board must take into account the certifi¬ 
cates given by the children s parents ?—That 
is an ideal state of things. One would like 
to know everything about the hoy from his 
birth upwards, and a student of eugenics 
would require that you should k now a great 
deal about him even before, lmf I doubt if 
that is practicable m the present conditions of 
society. The adoption of I his system would 
be to the disadvantage of those who were not 
educated in a system under State supervision. 

54.552. Those who are not educated under 
wliat you would call the normal system or 
national system would be severely handicapped 
by til© adoption of this proposal ?•—I think 
they would be. 

54.553. {Mr. Fisheri) Are you disposed to 
attach much importance to a viva voce exami¬ 
nation ? - (Mr. Brave.) Yes, 1 am myself, 
especially if the examination is to be a test of 
intellectual promise. 

54.554. You would certainly recommend 
the inclusion of a viva voce examination 
in a competitive examination at the school- 
leaving age for the Indian Civil Service? 

:—Yes, personally, I should. (Dr. Heath.) 1 
should also. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Appointments Committee* Glasgow University. 

duties, and that, in consequence, the competi¬ 
tive examination for admission to the Sendee 
should be held at an age between 18 and 20 t 
and that this should be followed by a period 
of probation of throe yearn, to be spent at one 
or more Universities, or at a special institution 
established for that purpose ?—The University 
of Glasgow is asked by the Li oval Commission 
on die Public Services in India to give an 
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opinion regarding the methods of recruitment 
and system of probation most suitable for the 
Indian Civil Service. On tile latter oF these 
two points the experience of this 1 Diversity as 
such is naturally limited. 'There is no system 
oF tuition or supervision designed lor Indian 
Civil Service probationers, nor is the I ni versify 
in a position to devise an 1 loiioms course in 
Indian studies, although provision already 
exists fora course in Semitic languages. On 
the question of the methods of recruitment, 
however, there are certain considerations 
which it appeal's to us most important that 
the Commissioners should take account Most 
of the students who enter from this i di¬ 
versity for Civil Service Class I. appointments 
select the Indian Service. So far we have 
not supplied a large number, hut the public 
sen-ices are attracting in increasing numbers 
, some of our very best material. Very rarely 
indeed do any of these candidates come to the 
University with the intention of competing for 
such appointments; the suggestion is made 
to them in the course of their University 
carder. It is to be borne in mind that the 
situation in Scotland is quite different to the 
situation in England. The students of a 
Scottish University are For the most part of a 
| different social type to the English Public 
I School boy who is found at Oxford or Oam- 
| bridge; moreover they have undergone a 
different type of training* The Scottish 
l schoolmaster seldom springs from the pro- 
\ fessional classes. Unlike the English school¬ 
master, he is not necessarily familiar through 
his relatives and Friends with the conditions of 
public service. This question of the choice of 
careers is so largely a matter of knowledge or 
lack of knowledge that caution is necessary in 
interfering with the existing sources of supply. 

* Such an alteration of tire age as would make 
if impossible for the University candidate to 
compete wmdd, so far as the West of Scotland 
f is concerned (and we believe the same won id 
be true of the whole of iScotlaud), entirely 
extinguish the Scottish system of education as 
a source of supply. It is true that Scottish 
f candidates offered themselves for the Indian 
Civil Service when the limit of age was at 19, 
hiit.it must be remembered that the age of 
entrance to the Universities in Scotland has 
risen considerably witllin recent years. The 
return to an age limit intended to suit the 
schoolboy would act only less disastrously in 
Scotland than in England, in excluding the 
candidate with some tincture of University 
training. 

But in the interests of Scottish candidates 
we would urge a further consideration. The 
ambitious Scottish student is very adaptable, 
but lie needs opportunities which his home 
surroundings only too often cannot give him. 
Boarding schools of the English type with 
their monitorial System give opportunities for 
the development of practical faculties, which, 
despite attempts to supply them, are possible 
only to n limited degree in die great day 


schools of Scotland. At the Umversities such 
opportunities are Far more numerous. In 
addition to the Officem 1 Training Corps, 
which is the most powerful organisation in 
the University, there are the Students Repre¬ 
sentative Council, the Students 1 Union* and 
numberless societies, literary, social, political, 
athletic. Office in any of these bodies brings 
with it the opportunity for acquiring know¬ 
ledge of men and affairs which is an 
invaluable training for the responsible work of 
life. Most if not all of this would be 
lost to the Scottish boy if the age of entrance 
to the public services were substantially 
lowered, 

Further, we venture to think that the 
practical exclusion of the Scqfrish student 
would be a loss to the public service. The 
prevalent type of Indian Civilian has no doubt 
been the English public school boy. Con¬ 
sidering tile social class from which the public 
services are drawn, that, is natural. But room 
has always been Found for the student of a 
different type, and there is need of both in the 
Service, They represent different qualities 
of mind and character as well as different 
methods of training. The professions in 
Scotland are far more democratic in their 
clientele than in England, and there is 
scarcely any class tradition to maintain them. 
The loss or the diminution of the Scottish 
element which has played so conspicuous a 
part in the building up of our administration 
in India would he a serious damage to the 
whole Empire. 

As an educational body wc naturally , 
believe that the full efficiency of the public j 
services requires a regular Hftpply of men of the \ 
highest education. Where these are to come I 
from except from the l 'ni versifies it is difficult I 
to see. Evidently the Commissioners are face ] 
to Face with the important question which is * 
being discussed on all sides of the relation 
between general and specialised or professional 
tmining. Speaking as a body charged with 
the conduct of higher education and in view 
of the variety and character of the work put 
on a young civilian, if seems tons very unwise 
to take any step that would interfere seriously 
with his chance of obtaining the best mental 
equipment which the educational resources of 
the country can give him. Naturally, how¬ 
ever, we fully sympathise with the desire that 
the young civilian should also have an efficient 
professional training, and we think it not im¬ 
possible that the Universities could offer more 
substantial help than hitherto in this direction. 
Most Universities have some facilities for the 
study of the Classical Oriental languages, and 
could perhaps give help to candidates in 
Indian History and even some brandies of 
Indian Law. As matters stead at present 
practically every candidate for the Indian 
Civil Service is under the necessity of studying 
certain subjects in addition to those which he 
offers for his degree examination, 'The allot- 
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ment of a substantial number of marks to tlie 
semi-professional subjects in the examination 
would guide candidates in the choice of these 
extra subjects and thereby increase the special 
attainment of a large number of the successful 
competitors. Experience alone could show 
the effect of such a course, but the method 
seems to us worthy of consideration. 

If, however, the Commissioners come to 
the conclusion that the public interest demands 
a substantia] lowering of the age of entrance, 
we would offer one or two short criticisms on 
the methods of procedure suggested in the 
question. 

It would seem to us inadvisable to segre¬ 
gate the probationers into a separate college. 
The outlook* of boys just fresh from school 
needs widening by contact with as large a 
circle as possible. This is especially the case 
with boys likely to come from the Scottish 


[continued. 

schools. Such boys would not get a fair 
chance in a college where they would probably 
form a small minority of the members. Again, 
if so long a period as three yearn is considered i 
necessary for a special preparation of the pro- • 
bationers, surely a considerable portion of this j 
time should be spent in India itself, under 
the most favourable surroundings for special ' 
study. Moreover, unless a considerable part, 
if not the whole, of the expense of this proba¬ 
tionary period is borne by the Government, 
the Civil Service of India will become as close 
a service socially as is the army at the present 
time. The expenses of Scottish education are 
remarkably small. No boy, however poor, is 
deterred from the fullest possible course of 
higher instruction. But comparatively few 
parents in Scotland could afford to find an 
allowance of anything like 100Z. (to mention a 
very possible sum as a parents' contribution), 
for several years. 


Professor Dudley J. Medley. 


Professor Dudley J. Medley called and examined. 


54.556. (Chairman.) You have been good 
enough to send us a written answer, which, I 
take it, represents the Opinion of the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow?—I think I may say so. I 
spoke as Chairman of our Appointments 
Committee, and the answer was circulated 
amongst the members of the committee. 
Unfortunately it came after our Session had 
closed. They were requested to make any 
criticisms on it, but I have • received no 
criticisms, so that I think on the whole you 
may take it that it represents, as near as one 
can get at the opinion of so diverse a body, 
the opinion of those who know, that is to say, 
those who are interested in these tilings. 

54.557. In Glasgow you have had, and 
have, up system of supervision designed for 
the Indian Civil Service probationers in the 
University ?—No. 

54.558. You have had no probationers 
who have passed through the University 
after having passed the examination ?—No, 
not in Glasgow. Of course I remember the 
system when I was at Oxford. 

54.559. Have you any return to show the 
number of Glasgow University students who 
have succeeded in passing into the Indian 
Civil Service of recent yearn?—1 bad one 
made up for the other Commission on the 
Home Civil Service, and 1 can give you the 
statistics, which are perhaps all that you 
ready- need. Our average, I think, for the last 
15 years has been two, but it has varied a good 
deal. In one year we had as many as five or 
six, and in one or two years we have had no 
candidate. The ordinary average of those who 
pass and go out to India, I think, is two. 

54.560. For bow many years has the new 
system been in practice by which students 
enter Glasgow' University later than they 
formerly did? — The matter has been of 
gradual growth. I have been in Glasgow for 
14 years. During my first, year or two I know 


for a fact that I had one or more students as 
young as 15 in my own class. I should have 
said, if I had been asked without any reference 
to our office, that the average age of entrance 
now was 17, but the office tells me that it is 18, 
which shows how very greatly the whole thing 
has increased. 

54.561. Is the process continuing!—I 
suppose the process will not go any further. 
It has been the deliberate policy of the Scottish 
Education Department to try and keep the 
boy's at school as late as possible by post¬ 
poning the granting of the leaving certificate 
until a certain age, and that policy is appa¬ 
rently now beginning to have effect. 

54.562. The school-leaving certificate is 
granted at the age of 16, is it not.?—I do not 
think it is granted until the age of 17. A boy 
may take the examination any time after 16, 
but before the certificate is actually granted he 
has to be under two years continuous study at 
the same school after the intermediate state, 
which would bring the age up to IS before he 
comes to the University. 

54.563. How young have you got studen ts 
now in the University?—I suppose the 
youngest may be 16, but I do not think there [ 
are very many of them. Seventeen is a ! 
fairly common age for the cleverer boys. 

54.564. Have you n regular organised ' 
equipment for giving appropriate leaching to 
boys of that age?—They come into the 
ordinary classes. The junior classes, as they 
were called in certain subjects, which w'ere 
originally held because so many came not 
from secondary schools but of rather older 
age, died out soon after the time when my 
acquaintance with the Scottish Universities 
began. In some slight directions 1 understand, 
there is a movement to reintroduce some of 
them for the sake of (lie older students. 

54.565. How r would the teaching of those 
schools, in which a boy of 16 would be, 
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compare with the teaching in the higher 
Forms oF the Secondary Schools in Scotland . J 
I think the true thing to say is that the boy 
who comes from a Scottish day school, the 
ordinary academy or higher grade school or 
high school, which is the prevalent type in 
Scotland, begins his classical work later than 
the English hoy. Perhaps on the whole he 
develops somewhat later, and gets what hi 
England would be called the Sixth Form 
teaching at the University. I do not think I 
am doing an injustice to the Scottisli schools 
in saying that. The number of boys pro¬ 
ceeding to the University from any individual 
school in Scotland and remaining until the 
end of their course is comparatively small. 

51,560. The boy who remained at a Public 
School now until 18 1 suppose would enjoy 
the full teaching of a boy at the corresponding 
age in an English Public School P—He is not 
so advanced in Ins Classics* He gets rather 
I more systematic teaching in his English 
I subjects, and his Mathematics perhaps are 
rather more advanced, but his classical work 
is not nearly so advanced. 

54.567. Which should you say on the 
whole would give him the best education, 
remaining at the school until 18 or coining to 
you at 16?-—A few years ago I should have 
said the boy leaving school and coming to 
us. He would probably be marking time in 
his last year or so at school, but when he 
comes to the University, if he is capable of 
taking the classes, he is getting the best 
teaching the country can give him. The 
Scottish Universities lay themselves out for 
definite teaching far more than the English 
Universities. The teaching in great classes 
1ms developed to a high art in Scotland, and 
the clever boy gets, as far as actual definite 
lecture teaching goes, a very much better 
training than anything my Oxford experience 
leads me to remember there. 

54.568. Without asking yon to make an 
invidious distinction, you would say there is 
not much difference between the teaching of 
the Public School and that of the University? 
—I doubt whether the boy in the top form in 
a Scottish school gets quite the same kind nf 
teaching as he would get, for example, in 
any of the real big Public Schools, which 
attract first-rate men Who otherwise might 
work at Oxford. Yon very seldom get a man, 
who is a University assistant, going to school 
work unless it is to a head mastership. 

54.569. As you know, we are inquiring 
into the possibilities of reducing the age for 
the competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. I notice in your written answer 
you say: * Such an alteration of the age as 
M would make it impossible for the University 
li candidate to compete, would, so far as the 

West of Scotland is concerned (and we 
t4 believe the same would be true of the whole 
“ of Scotland), entirely extinguish the Scottish 
“ system of education as a source of supply*” 
In view of the answers you have been giving 
} to questions l have -put to you, do you say it 
would extinguish it, if the age were reduced 
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to the school-leaving age? — Yes; for the 
reason I have given somewhere else in my 
written answer, namely, that the Scottisli 
school masters do not know iu the same way 
as the English schoolmasters do about the 
public services. They do not suggest it to 
boys iu the way the English schoolmasters do. 
The boy gets his first suggestion from the 
University. 

54,570. That is a defect very easily reme¬ 
died, is it not?—1 think not. I think it is 
the crux of the whole question. Yon have 
got to get the type of master who knows about 
the public services. 

54,57L You would not put that as a per¬ 
manent obstacle, would you ?—Yes, as far as 
Scotland is concerned. You have to get a 
man of quifeg a different training to be a 
schoolmaster before yon get that altered. 

54.572. Yon are offering full educational 
facilities in Scotland at your Public Schools to 
those who remain until 18, and in your Uni¬ 
versity to those who come at Hi, to enable 
candidates to compete in the University 
Scholarship Examinations ?—Yes, l think so. 

54.573. So that from the educational point 
of view an examination carefully based upon 
school subjects would not present any serious 
difficulties in Scotland ? — None whatever. As 
things are just now, in the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion the heavy premium set upon Classics on 
the one side, and Mathematics oil the oilier 
side, tell in favour of Oxford and Cambridge 
as against the Scottish Universities. Our 
Scottisli students score in the more general 
su bjects, philosophical and historical subjects 
and English, in which it is muck more difficult 
to make marks than it is in classical and 
mathematical subjects. The marking is lower 
for one thing. 

54.574. Do you have many students who 
take ()x f ord and Cara bridge Scholars 1 1 ips ? — 
Some of our best Classics go on to Oxford, two 
or three a year, and do extremely well. 

54.575. I take it that your real objection f 
to the lowering of the age is the fact that the ■ 
Indian Civil Service will not. be sufficiently 
recommended to the boys at the Public Schools, 
as there is nobody there at present to do this ?— 
That is my first objection to the lowering of ? 
the age. My second objection is that the boys j 
will miss what seems to me a very important , 
portion of their training, which Scottish I 
schools can only slightly give, but which the J 
University gives, which will enable them to | 
hol d their own in the management of men and ^ 
affairs, a thing which comes much more ] 
easily to the boy under the English system of \ 
boarding schools. 

54,570. That is due to die country not 
having the boarding school system ? — No 
doubt it is partly that. Partly, l think the 
Scot is a stronger individualist than the 
Englishman, and there is no doubt that the 
family pull is tremendous, The school can¬ 
not get the same influence over the boy* 

54,577. In spite of those disabilities the 
students from various schools and colleges of 
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Scotland have done pretty well throughout 
tlie world?—They are very ambitious, and 
they work very hard. They have plenty of 
grit. I am not a Scot, so that I can speak 
quite openly on that subject. 

54.578. You are opposed to any idea ol' 
allowing Indian Civil Service probationers to 
be congregated in a separate college?—1 think 
it would be very muesli to the disadvantage of 
onr type of man. He would not have the 
same chance. 

54.579. He gets a broader and wider train¬ 
ing all round at a University ?- 1 think so. 
He has a larger choice of companions. He 
might very easily feel himself out of it among 
a number of men most of whom bar! had a 
different type of training. 

54.580. Can you conceive an examination 
being framed for the school-leaving age which 
would give an equally fair chance to boys 
trained in Scottish establishments and to 
boys trained in English establishments?—1 
have not really thought over the question, and 
T do not think I could say any tiling of value 
at a Moment’s notice. The subjects are taken 
in different proportions. The English boy 
specialises a good deal, whereas the Scotch 
system of education, which is veiy stoutly 
defended by large numbers against any 
attempt to specialise, consists of bringing up 
four subjects pretty much to the same standard 
for entrance to the University. 

54.581. So that there is a considerable 
difference now between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land ?—1 think there is quite an appreciable 
difference. 

54,382. (Nr. Madge.) The statement the 
Chairman lias put to you regarding the exclu¬ 
sion of Scottish candidates’ qualified very 
much, is it not, by vour statement that you 
think it would be a loss rather to the public 
and to the Empire generally than to schools 
in particular if the Scottish schools were ex¬ 
cluded from the competition ?—I do not see 
how it quail lies my first statement. 

54,583. It might be open to the charge 
that yon were thinking more of the interests 
of Scottish Universities and schools than of 
the public services, but you go on to say: 

11 We venture to think that the practical 
u exclusion of the Scottish student would be 
a loss to the Public Service,” and at the end 
of that paragraph you say : “ The loss or the 
E1 diminution of the Scottish element which 
u lias played so conspicuous a part in the 
“ building up of our administration in India 
44 would be a serious damage Lo the whole 
“ Empire.” I simply want to rescue the first 
statement from the criticism that you were 
thinking more of the schools than of the 
public service generally?—I wrote the first 
sentence under the natural impression that I 
was asked here to represent the opinion m 
Scotland. The second paragraph I wrote, I 
hope, as a citizen of Great Britain, and as one 
who is interested in seeing that 1 lie public 
services do get the best material, ami good 
all-round material. 


54.584. As to the relation between general 
and specialised training, we have had opinions 
from experienced men in India that the best 
professional training is to be obtained in actual 
work, somewhat on the principle of solmtur 
amhidando, and ihat it is so different from 
teaching in schools and colfogefe that you can 
learn much more in actual practice of what you 
have to do than in any school training. Would 
you be inclined to accept that view?—I think 
so, certainly. 

54.585. You also say: ‘‘If, however, the 

Commissioners come to the conclusion that 

“ the public interest demands a substantial 
“ lowering of the age of entrance, we would 
“ offer one or two short criticisms on the 

methods of procedure suggested in the 
“ letter.” I gather from that that you rati ter 
object to any lowering of the age considered 
on its merits?—I object to any substantial 
towering of the age on its merits for the 
reason that you mentioned just now in regard 
to the training in India. 

54.586. (1/r. Fisher.) How do you account 
for the remarkable and sustained successes of 
Scots in Oxford and Cambridge Scholarship 
examinations, if tlie educational standard in 
Scotland is so much lower than the educational 
standard in an English I fob lie School ?—I did 
not mean it is lower all round. 1 simply 
mean that, owing to the fact that they begin 
their classical work later, when they leave 
school and come to the Scottish University, 
they are not so advanced as the English 
hoy going to an English 1 Diversity. A 
Scottish hoy does not begin his Classics much 
before he is 12 years old. 

54.587. How do you account fur the fact 
that the Ballioi Scholarships in Classics have 
been carried off year after year by Scotsmen ? 
—The boys have had three or four years of 
University training. 

54.588. The age of the scholarship can¬ 
didates in Oxford being limited to 19, surely 
tlie Scottish boy who comes to the University 
at 17 and has two years of classical training, 
is able to beat the English boy of 19, very 
largely owing lo the fact that he has had a 
wider training at the University. Has not 
the Scotsman a great advantage owing to the 
fact that he generally does leave school earlier 
than Englishman?—! think the Scottish boy, 
in leaving his school somewhat younger, and 
going up to the University, has a great 
advantage over any except the very best 
English Public Schools. 

54.589. Are we not justified in inferring that 
the cleverest Scottish boys do as a rule come 
up to the University earlier than the cleverest 
English boys ?—Yes, 1 think that is possible. 

54.590. The cleverest English hoys, 1 take 
it, come up between 19 and 194, while the 
cleverest Scottish boys come up between 174 
and 18] ?—I expect so. 

54.591. Therefore if you are considering 
the equality of opportunity as between tlie 
Scotsman and the Englishman, the Scotsman 
has had a year of University training super¬ 
imposed perhaps on a slightly deficient school 
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training as against the English boy s exclusive 
school training?- Yes, but looking back on 
our successful candidates, 1 think 1 should be 
disposed to say that that ivould not work quite 
evenly all round. Many of our clever boys 
who have got in are boys who owe their 
development chiefly to the I niversity; they 
were not discovered until tliev came to the 
University. 

54,592. You alluded to a_ certain number 
of boys coming to the l niversity at 17 or 171 ; 
Would those tend on the whole to be the 
cleverer boys ?— Certainly. 

54,of). 9 .. Are we justified in assuming that 
the pick of Scottish intellect still comes to 
the University at 171 ? — I do not think 1 
could answer that, because 1 have never 
tested it. 

54.594. On die whole you would say the 
cleverer boys came young ?—As far as Leah, 
remember individuals I think 1 would say 
that. 

54.595. Therefore if the examination were 
at 19 k they would have had two years of 
University training? — Such boys would. 
Clever boys from the school point of view 
would ■probably have had a couple of years 
training. Many of our boys, who under 
present circumstances are successful, are boys 
who have not been clever from the school 
point of view; they have not been good 
Classics or Mathematicians, lint, they have 
developed as Philosophers or Historians along 
lines for which the school offers practical )y 
little or no outlet. They have been discovered 
at the University and discovered themselves 
at the University, and sometimes even rather 
late in their University career. 

54.596. Is not that very often lavgelv the 
case with English hoys also? — Not so often, l 
think. 

54.597. ! taesyour criticism of the slamlanI 
of teaching In Scottish schools apply to schools 
like Fettes and the Edinburgh Academy, or 
is it simply confined to the State-aided schools ? 
- -It is not confined to the State-aided schools. 
My experience in Glasgow is of the two 
academies, the Glasgow and the Kelviimide 
Academy, which are proprietary schools, not 
State-aided, and the GlasgOAv High School, 
which is a State-aided secondary school, and 
four higher grade schools in Glasgow. 1 
know something of the work of them first 
hand. 

54.598. Is it the case that the masters of 
Fettes and Glenalmond and the Edinburgh 
Academy are of very much the same type as 
the masters of English schools? — They are 
not Scottish schools at all, but English schools 
in Scotland. Their type is quite different 
and they are staffed almost entirely from 
Oxford and Cambridge, not from the Scot fish 
Universities. 

54.599. So that your observations would 
not apply to those schools? — No, my observa¬ 
tions would not apply to them. 


54.600. (Mr. Macdonald.) Do you still get- 
boys direct from the Board schools in the 
(. I lasgow Uni versi ty ?—A'es. Most, of our boys 
have come from elementary schools through 
the higher grade and Secondary Schools. 

54.601. I mean direct from the Board 
schools, a> used to be the common practice? 
—A boy cannot come from an elementary 
school at 14. 

54.602. That used to be the characteristic 
feature of Scottish education, that a bov went 
to the University straight; from a Board school, 
or what you call an elementary school. Has 
that now ceased in Scotland ?—The higher 
age of entry makes it impossible for him to 
some from the elementary school without 
come further help. 

54,605, So that now you only get Univer¬ 
sity students through some kind of Secondary 
School like the Glasgow High School?—Yes, 
or higher grade schools. 

54.604. One of the county schools sub¬ 
sidised by comity councils?—Yes, or, to speak 
more correctly, by the Scotch Education 
Department. 

54.605. That lias now become the ordinary 
channel for the supply of students to the 
Scotch Universities? -That is so. There is a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction at the 
present moment in Scotland owing to the 
attempt of the department to make the 
children from rattier distant districts travel by 
train some little distance to secondary centres. 

54.606. The age at which you get your 1 
students has been steadily rising?—Yes, 

04,607. And therefore I lie low age at 
which Scottish students used to appear for the 
Didian Civil Service and pass into it no longer 
holds good It- can no longer hold good in 
the way it did. 

54.608, The figures we have had before us • 
showing the successes of Scottish students 
when the age was substantially lower than it 
is now will not apply to present circumstances 
in Scotland ?—1 believe that to be the case. 

54.609. You get your students at about, the 
average age of 18 years ? -The Office tells me 
the average age is 18. 

54,616. Do you still maintain the old 
system of dividing your curriculum into two 
blocks of two years, an Arte curriculum for 
the first two years arid a Mathematical curri¬ 
culum for the next two years?—That has all 


gone. 

54.611. If we drew a line at the end of the 
second year it would not now represent as it 
used to represent a definite stage in a 
student’s education? — Not necessarily. The 
subjects are all on an equality for an ordinary 
degree, but you have an adviser in the Faculty 
of Arts whose business is to try and make the 
students take die curriculum in some ordered 
method. 

54.612. Do you still keep the students for 
four years,?—Three years for the ordinary 
degree, but numbers of my students take far 
more than the ordinary number of classes 
requite. 
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54.613. Is it your opinion that \ve could 
not draw any line between the ago pf 18 and 
21 conveniently for the present Scottish 
UDiversity curriculum ?—F do not think you 
could, 

54.614. Once a boy is under your hands at 
the average of 18 we ought to disallow any 
age for the competition until lie reaches 21 ?— 
1 think at least 21. The Honours students 
take more than three years, 

54.615. The age of 21 does represent on 
the average a distinct stage in your University 
curriculum ?—For the students who take the 
ordinary degree, but not for our better 
students. 

54.616. Would you say that we have no 
alternative between the ages of 18 to 21 so 
far as Scottish Universities are concerned ?— 
It depends on what material you wish to get 
from ns. 

54.617. So far as Glasgow University is 
concerned, if we fix the age at 19, that would 
mean that either students would not go to you 
at all, if they wanted to sit for the Indian 
Civil Service, or they would only take a year 
at your classes, and then break with the 
University studies for the purpose of silting 
l'or the examination ?—1 believe that in those 
circumstances they would certainly not come 
near us. The ambitious parent who could 
scrape the money together would send his boy 
to a coach where he would get a highly concen¬ 
trated teaching during that year. 

54.618. (Mr. Sly.) What is the age for the 
Scottish Bursary examination ?—I believe 
there is no limit of age. 

54.619. Do the clever boys who go up to 
the University at 17 or 17| usually get 
bursaries at that age ?—Yes, I think invariably, 
the clever boys from the school point of view. 
I want to distinguish carefully between the 
two categories. That tells more, 1 think, in 
Scotland than it does in England. 

54.620. Can you tell us whether the exa¬ 
mination for the Scottish Bursaries is much of 
the same class, from an educational point of 
view, as the English scholarship examination? 
No, it is not, and for this reason. A good many 
of our bursaries are tied up by certain deeds so 
that we are unable to devote them to special 
subjects. Some of us have been trying to 
alter the bursaries. First of all we have 
separated the Bursary Examination from the 
ordinary Entrance Examination with which it 
was tied up for a great number of yeses, and, 
secondly, we have been trying to allow boys 
who are specially strong in pertain subjects 
to show their strength and to get what in 


England would be called a Classical or Mathe¬ 
matical Scholarship. In Glasgow we have 
been able to deal with comparatively few on 
those lines. For most of the bursaries it is a 
general all-round examination. 

54.621. Not so specialised as the English ? 
Not so specialised. 

54.622. [Mr. Gvkhale.) Have you any 
Indian students at Glasgow?—Yes. 

54.623. How do they get on with the other 
students on I he whole?—They do not come 
into the Arts with which I am concerned, so 
that I am afraid l cannot give you any valuable 
answer. 

54.624. You have no personal experience ? 
—No. 

54.625. Have you heard any complaints 
about difficulties arising?—Nothing official ; 
nothing 1 should lie justified in quoting. 

54.626. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Do I 
understand you to say that Glasgow University 
would not be able to make any provision for 
establishing a school of Indian studies suppos¬ 
ing the age were reduced to the school-leaving 
age?—I think it would be much more difficult 
for us to do so than for any nf the Other 
Scottish Universities; We should have to 
call in specialised aid, retired Indian civilians 
or retired judges or people who had been in 
India and knew the language. Glasgow is a 
lesser residential city than any oilier city in 
the United Kingdom, and unless we were able 
to offer much more substantial salaries than 
we are in the least likely to be able to offer, 
1 do not see that it would be a matter of 
practical politics. 

54.627. The idea in our mind is something 
very much better than’the teaching for the 
Civil Service probationers has been in any 
University. It is something like the esta¬ 
blishment of an Indian Greats grouped around 
Indian Law, Indian language, and Indian 
History. You do not think it is probable that 
Glasgow would undertake anything of that 
kind?—There would be two difficulties for 
the moment, first of all the money difficulty— 
we cannot find money now to develop our 
existing departments — and, secondly, the 
question of getting specialists. Edinburgh is 
a city wlune a certain number of retired 
Indian civilians live who are very glad to give 
the kind of help, ami very efficient help too. 

54.628. Glasgow does not offer the same 
amenities for a man to retire to?—1 am afraid 
not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Sir John Strcthers, k.c.li., ll,d,, Secretary of the Scotch Education Department. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

[Note. —The following questions were sent 
to Sir John Struthers, who, however, desires 
his reply to be read as a continuous memo¬ 
randum, as it does not cover quite the same 
ground as that indicated in the questions.] 


54.629. What is your opinion on the 
suggestion that the age for appearing in the 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service should be lowered, so as to 
secure boys at the school-leaving age ? 

54.630, Supposing the suggestion to reduce 
the age-limits is accepted, what limits would v 
you prefer? 
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54,631. What should be the character of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for boys of school-leaving age ■ in particular, 
(a) Should the examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge? (f>) Should the examination 
contain a number of subjects all optional, the 
only limitation lo the candidate’s freedom of 
choice being contained in tire provision that 
the maximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount ? (c) Should the 

examination consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects ? (d) Should^ the ex¬ 

amination be one in which the options are 
classified in groups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate’s liberty of choice is con¬ 
fined lo selecting a certain group ? 

54.032. What regulations would you 
t suggest so as to ensure that the candidates 
had followed a school course, and had not 
been prepared by a crammer ? 

54,633, To what extent conhl a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of_ the school 
record be combined with a competitive exami¬ 
nation ? 

54,034. Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ? 

54,629-34. The question of the suitable age 
for entrance upon active work as a Civil. Servant 
in India, and of the necessary preliminary 
preparation of a strictly professional or 
technical kind which -is to be given in this 
country, is naturally one which can be 
determined only on actual experience of the 
Service and the working of the present regula¬ 
tions. It is consequently a matter on which 
I cannot venture to offer any opinion. 

I understand, however, that among those 
who have knowledge of the Service there is a 
considerable body of opinion that the Indian 
Civil Servant comes to his work too late, that 
lie comes to it staled by a prolonged course of 
previous study of subjects which have no im¬ 
mediate bearing upon his future work, and 
with a certain loss of elasticity and freshness 
of mind on taking up duties which make a 
complete break with his previous course of 
life and general range of interests. 

(«) Though 1 cannot express any opinion 
on the particular cpiestion, there are certain 
general considerations which make such a 
conclusion primak facie probable. The ques¬ 
tion is at bottom a physiological or psycho¬ 
logical one. By the age of 23 or 24 a man 
tends to become set, ami his range of intel¬ 
lectual interests tends to become permanent. 
A man who has pursued his general studies 
up to that age, if he is any good, has probably 
become a specialist {and under this term I 
include specialists in subjects of general edu¬ 
cation, such as Classics and Mathematics). 
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Not only will the further study of bis special 
subjects bring no corresponding enhancement 
of his efficiency for general administrative 
work, but because of narrowing of interest 
make him less adaptable when lie takes to 
other occupations. He may become a special 
University teacher or researcher, or a distin¬ 
guished student of Iris subject, but his lurfher 
study of the subject is, to put it at the lowest, 
not likely to enhance his efficiency as an _ ad¬ 
ministrator. The case is still more serious 
when lie is pursuing these advanced studies,not 
from love of the subject or from disinterested 
motives, but mainly in order that he may 
score marks in examination, and have done 
with the subject. Staleness in such a case 
is inevitable, and I may illustrate the point 
by a remark of an Oxford tutor of my time 
who asked how it was (speaking from Ms 
personal experience, which might be, of 
course, limited) tiiat students who came up to 
Oxford to take up again subjects which they 
had already taken up in their University 
Course in a Scotch University, came up, as he 
said, “ with their springs broken.” 

(!i) There is another argument on general 
grounds in favour of lowering the age. It is 
a social or economic one, I think it would 
lie generally admitted that entrance to Civil 
Service posts of whatever grade should be 
made accessible to every class of the com¬ 
munity provided they show the necessary 
ability along with the necessary qualities of 
character and initiative. You handicap the 
poorer classes of the community, and tend to 
preserve these appointment! for the more 
well-to-do classes, if you prolong their course 
of general education beyond the point which 
is necessary to test their relative capacity, 
while at the same time giving them a good 
all-round preparation for their future work. 
In Scotland, it is true, there is a considerable 
provision of money for assisting students of 
insufficient means in their career at the Uni¬ 
versities, but even there there can be little 
doubt, 1 think, that the field of selection of 
able candidates is unnecessarily narrowed by 
the late age at which the selection is made. 

(c) On consideration of the whole matter, 

I am not disposed to put the blame for the 1 
want of elasticity and adaptability that is q 
complained of entirely upon the late age off] 
selection. 1 think the method of selection ; 
has even more to do with it. The prolonged " 
and severe course of subjects which are taken 
up primarily for examination purposes, and in 
which the student may or may not have a real 
living interest, leaves the student pumped out. 
The method of selection leaves out uf account, 
very largely if not wholly, certain considera¬ 
tions of character and practical qualities which 
are scarcely, if at all, less important than 
intellectual ability. But even as regards intel¬ 
lectual ability, a competitive examination, 
however carefully arranged—and I think the 
present examination is a very good one of its 
kind—is a very rough-and-ready measure of 
comparative merit. 
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It lias been suggested that the selection 
should be made at au age corresponding to 
the usual age of leaving the typical Secondary 
School This is a suggestion which for 
various reasons I was inclined to look at 
favourably, and though I am not even now 
prepared to rule it out as a possible alternative 
—it may even be the best practically possible 
—I must say that on consideration 1 see con- 
siderable difficulties and disadvantages. 

(a) The first is again the psychological 
, one. The mind (I am speaking of boys) at 
' IS to 19 is immature. Taking the age at 
from 18 to 19, it is not a safe age at which to 
test the comparative intellectual abilities of 
candidates. The average boy has by no means 
completed his intellectual development, and it 
is quite certain that many of those who prove 
the better men in later life are relatively back¬ 
ward at this age, and would show up badly in 
a written examination if that were to be taken as 
the sole or the main test of individual capacity. 

(Jr) But there is another argument of even 
1 greater importance. School discipline and 
instruction is one thing; University study is 
quite a different thing* and tends to develop 
quite different qualities. The conditions of 
life are much freer, The student has a per¬ 
sonal responsibility and initiative which are 
not possible in school, and which tend to 
develop qualities which the school from its 
very nature tends to repress rather than en¬ 
courage. 1 think there is no doubt that a 
general education is incomplete and unsatis¬ 
factory unless it has its culmination in a period 
longer or shorter of University study. 

(c) Thirdly, there are certain subjects 
which are scarcely suitable for school study, 
and which, at all events in point of fact, are 
not an integral part of the course of study 
in practically any existing school. I refer 
specially to the group of philosophical studies 
which have been long a distinguislring feature 
of the Scottish Universities* which used to be 
a necessary part of every degree course, and 
which undoubtedly in the hands of a capable 
teacher had a great effect in broadening men’s 
minds and stimulating intellectual interest in 
the case of the general student to an extent, 
in my opinion, appertaining to no other sub¬ 
ject of the curriculum. I think, therefore, 
that a certain period of University study, say 
two years, ought to be considered an integral 
part of that absolutely general and non-pro- 
fessional education by which the relative 
intellectual abilities of students are to be 
tested, and that any selection of candidates 
made before this stage on grounds of general 
ability will fall far short of being satisfactory 
if we take the examination test as decisive* 

I ought to say that what 1 have said under 
this head is expounded with great clearness 
and ability by Professor Burnet, of St. Andrew’s, 
in a pamphlet on u The Task of the Secondary 
School,” anti I am not a little indebted to this 
pamphlet for a clearing up of my ideas on 
this subject. 


Assuming that the comparative examina¬ 
tion test in its present form is to be retained, 
and that the selection of candidates is to be 
made on the ground of attainment in subjects 
of general education — excluding subjects 
which have a direct professional significance-— 
at an age when that general education may 
be assumed to be reasonably complete—the 
question remains, In what manner is the 
selection to he made ? Two Steps seem to me 
to be indispensable— 

(11 We must guard the school against j 
premature specialisal ion, and particnlariy 
against the study of professional subjects, and 
even against the premature study of such t 
subjects, c.jjf., philosophical subjects, as should 
properly form part of the University course. 

In Scotland this end will be easily secured by 
making the obtaining of the leaving certi¬ 
ficate by a certain age a necessary preliminary < j 
to consideration for selection at a later stage 
after the completion of a certain course of 
University education. 

There is not at present any general leaving 
certificate in England, bat 1 understand that 
the institution of such a certificate is under 
consideration, and till such a certificate is In¬ 
stituted, a qualifiying examination in certain 
prescribed subjects, which should correspond 
as closely as possible with the normal course 
of the various types of Secondary Schools, 
might serve the purpose. 

(2) The precise subjects on which the com¬ 
petition will take place will have to be carefully j 
studied, and probably for this purpose the 
appointment of a small committee- on which I 
both schools and Universities are represented | 
wotild be desirable. All the school subjects J 
admissible for the leaving certificate would ! 
have to be included, and certain University | 
subjects—non-professional—might possibly be 
made compulsory, but the range of selection ’ 
of subjects will in any case be very much j 
narrower than that of the present competition, j 
The question of the equivalence of subjects 
as regards marks would also have to be care- , 
fully considered. 

The primary object of requiring the leaving 
certificate at a certain age as a preliminary to 
admissibility for selection is to guard against 
the possibility of the Secondary Schools being 
depleted by premature entrance to the Univer¬ 
sity, or by resort to crammers. On this point 
I ought to add that it isau essential part of my 
proposal tiiat an attendance at University 
classes iu certain of the subjects selected for 
examination fora certain length of time would 
be essential. 

One obvious difficulty of the foregoing plan 
would be the leaving of sufficient time for 
special Indian studies, for which, I under¬ 
stand, the present probationary year is con¬ 
sidered to be insufficient. If two years were 
required for this purpose, then the selection 
of subjects of general education would have 
to be made by the age of 21 (reckoning 
from August 1st) at latest; and, in that 
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case, the latest age of taking the leaving 
certificate would have to be 19, l his is 
the lowest age at which, having regard to 
th© present position in Scottish schools, it 
would be reasonable to make the leaving 
certificate an absolute requirement. Having 
regard to the conditions of the award of the 
leaving certificate, there is no great need, I 
think, to fix a lower as well as a maximum 
limit of age, ami I think it is not improbable 
that in process of time it might be possible to 
lower the age at which the leaving certificate 
would be required to 18, But if the practical 
difficulties in the way of following out such a 
course as I have suggested were found to be 
too great, and if no other suitable alternative 
for the competitive written test can be found, 
then, notwithstanding the objections which 1 
have already urged, the next best expedient— 
o in the meantime, at all events—might, be to 
fall hack upon selection at the school-leaving 
age, accompanied by a definite University 
course for those selected, extending over three 
or four years, which should be in part pre¬ 
scribed with reference to the candidate's future 
work, i.e.> study of Law, Indian vernaculars, 
&c, y but which would still leave the student a 
considerable freedom of choice as regards other 
subjects of University study, which would 
enable him to qualify for the ordinary degree. 
While leaving considerable freedom of choice 
to the student as regards these additional 
subjects, it might be reasonable to require 
that the student should submit his proposed 
subjects of study to some authority for 
approval, and I take it that means would 
be taken to secure that his study of the various 
subjects, both professional and non-professional, 
was genuine and fruitful For this purpose 
again, a small committee, representative both 
of tire India Office and of the Universities, 
would he useful, 

I have discussed the matter hitherto on 
the supposition that the general competitive 
test is to he retained, I need not recapitulate 
the objections to that test as a sole or main 
ground of selection or as to its comparative 
unreliability for its professed purpose, namely 
the determination of comparative intellectual 
ability. In our experience of the leaving 
certificate examination—though this examina¬ 
tion is a non-competitive one—we have become 
very much alive to these defects, and in so far 
as the measure of intellectual ability goes, we 
have had free recourse to the school record of 
the candidate, and to the masters' classification 
of the students as regards ability in particular 
subjects, in determining pass or failure. We 
have derived great aid from this source, and I 
think there is little doubt that, with this aid, 
our classification of the students is much more 
accurate than if we had depended upon the 
written papers alone. There are some subjects 
of ordinary school work which really cannot 
be adequately tested by means of written 
papers, and certainly not by five or 10 minutes’ 
oral examination. If you leave these subjects 


out of account altogether you undoubtedly 
tend to disturb the balance of tiro school 
curriculum. Inevitably, in the ordinary school, 
attention will be concentrated upon the sub¬ 
jects which count in the examination and 
others which do not so count will tend to lie 
neglected, I am speaking of ordinary School 
subjects, but there are other matters which 
every true teacher regards as of supreme im¬ 
portance which cannot be represented bv 
examination marks, but which are a necessary 
element in forming a judgment as to the 
character or capacity of the pupil, and his 
usefulness for the work of life. These a good 
teacher knows perfectly well, and it you ask 
him which of his hoys leaving school are 
likely to do best in a particular occupation he 
will, as a rule, have no hesitation as to his 
decision* I do not know I low far it won Id ever 
be possible to take account of the teacher's 
judgment as to the more elusive elements of 
character in selecting candidates for a public 
post, but from our experience it is qLift© certain 
that we can safely do as regards relative 
proficiency in the ordinary school subjects, 
and if a selection of candidates is to be made 
at school-leaving age, I certainly think, the 
teacher's opinion as to the proficiency of the 
pupil in the various subjects should be taken 
into account as it is now in the leaving certifi¬ 
cate, probably even to a greater extent than 
we at present see our way to do* If that were 
done, it is worth while considering whether 
there is any necessity for setting a separate 
competitive test horn that of the leaving cer¬ 
tificate. It is true that that examination is a 
non-competitive one, but its results would 
guarantee that a candidate who had obtained 
the certificate was at least worth considering* 
In view of the claims of other professions and 
other openings in life, 1 doubt whether the 
number of candidates who would declare for 
the Indian Civil would he excessive. The total 
number of successful candidates last year was 
1711, and I doubt if more than a small pro¬ 
portion of those — say 100-150 — were likely 
to think of the Indian Civil Service, If the 
number were not too large, then I think a much 
more satisfactory selection could he made than 
could be done by a separate competitive 
examination by appointing a committee who 
would summon the candidates before them at 
suitable centres, study their school record and 
their work at the leaving certificate beforehand, 
obtain a full confidential report from the teacher 
as to the candidate, and after a thorough-going 
oral examination make the selection. 

If the plan in sections numbered (1) and (2) 
of the foregoing precis, for which, on the whole, 
l have expressed a preference, were followed, 
then I certainly think that an important con¬ 
sideration in the selection of candidates would 
he a consideration of the report of professors 
(whose classes those students will have neces¬ 
sarily attended) as to the relative capacity of 
the competitors attending their class* There 
would be several reports on each student, from 
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fl ifferent professors which would ten'I to correct, 
the bias or idiosyncrasy of any individual 
professor. 

1 make another suggestion which may 
not be practical politics _ for the moment 
but which I think deserving of more con¬ 
sideration than I have been able to give 
it. The educational system of Scotland, 
including the University system, runs on quite 
different lines from that of England, and any 
general, competitive examination of the im¬ 
portance of that for the Indian Civil Service 
tends to exercise a restricting effect upon 
educational development in one or other, or it 
maybe in both countries. There are, I under¬ 
stand, taking one year with another, about 50 
appointments made each year, for which there 
are about 200 candidates. Might it not be 
possible to assign a fair proportion of those 
vacancies to Scotland ? Further, to assign to 
each University in Scotland a number of ap¬ 
pointments corresponding to the number of 
Indian Civil Service candidates who (having 

Sir John Stkutueks, k,c.b. 

51.635. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary 
of the Scotch Education Department ;?—Yes. 
May I just say a word in explanation of the 
written answer winch I sent in? First of all 
I do not pretend to have thought out this 
subject very thoroughly, and I should not have 
volunteered evidence; but 1 am very willing 
to give all the assistance I can. J have no 
cut-and-dfied scheme to put before you us a 
solution of your difficulties. Secondly, since 
drafting my answers my opinion on a few 
points has been somewhat modified. 

54.636. You will deal with that, perhaps, 
as we go through your evidence. Is what you 
have written your own personal opinion, _ or 
may it be regarded as representing the opinion 
of your Department ?—It. is absolutely my own 
personal opinion, but so far as I kuow it is 
in entire consistency with the policy of my 
Department. 

54.637. 1 see you express the opinion that 
lowering the age may tend to make the Service 
accessible to a larger number of candidates?— 
That is so. I am speaking especially ofScotland. 

54.638. Is that on account of the slender 
means of the candidates ?—Yes. If you oblige 
a man to stay at the University till he is 23 
or 24, before he becomes eligible or has a 
good chance for an Indian Civil Service or a 
Home Civil Service appointment, he is very 
often driven to seek some other occupation 
which brings him in a living sooner. 

54,630, You see difficulties, however, in 
having a lower age?—It is not so much in 
having a lower age, as lowering it to an age 
which corresponds to the usual school-leaving 
time in Scotland. The difficulties 1 have 
pointed out refer to any proposal to select 
candidates at about 18 or 19, immediately on 
their leaving school or towards the completion 
pf their school curriculum, The first difficulty, 


obtained the leaving certificate) elect ihat 
centre for their further course of study, and 
leave the selection in each University to be 
made on the report of the professors who have 
taken part iu the instruction of those students 
according to a syllabus of classes prescribed 
or permitted for candidates. It is quite true 
that a candidate who was rejected in one 
University (as being beyond the number 
allotted to it) might have been accepted in 
another University, but the ultimate selection 
would be at least as fair between candidates 
and much more satisfactory on general grounds 
than the present selection by general com¬ 
petitive examination. It is possible that there 
may be an objection in Scotland to an arrange¬ 
ment of this sort on the ground that Scotland 
was likely to do better in a free competition as 
between (he two countries, but, ardent Scots¬ 
man as I am, I am not prepared to maintain , 
that intellectual ability is a perquisite of 
Scotsmen in a greater degree than of English¬ 
men. 

ll.d., called and examined. 

which I call a physiological, or rather a psycho- ] 
logical one, is that at that age boys are inuna- ' 
tnre. Some boys are very slow in development, 

' and many boys, who would be put aside at an 
I examination at 18 or 19, may develop very 
useful qualities, and may be much better men 
‘ later on. But the point which impresses itself 
most on me about this is that some experience | 
of University life and University methods of ! 
j study is of overwhelming importance from, the [ 
point of view of general education. It is a 
‘ thing which no school qua school can give, 

| and I think it is really indispensable to the ; 
I complete general education of every man who 1 
f is going to enter the public services. 

54.640. Regarded from the point of view 
oE the efficiency of the Service, provided there 
is a University course, it does not much matter 
whether it comes before or after the examina¬ 
tion ?—That is so. What really affects my 
opinion that selection should be made after a . 
University course is my belief that it is not* 
easy to make a good choice from amongst bovsj 
of 18 or 19. 

54.641. But you lay it down as an essential* 
condition that, if the age is reduced to the 
school-leaving age, there should be a protracted 
period at the University?—Certainly. There 
is another consideration against absolute 
selection at the school-leaving age, which 
has occurred to me since 1 dictated my 
answer. It is that there is at present, under J 
Civil Service regulations, an intermediate I 
examination, of which the age is 18 to U) 1, f 
and of which the subjects are very largely 
those of the Secondary School; and if you I 
make the age 18 to 19.1 or thereabouts, then 
you draw upon precisely the class who ared 
going in for this intermediate examination for 
appointment to the Home Civil Service, and 
which is regarded rather as equivalent with 
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I 1 1 tke Second Division clerk than with the First 
I Division clerk; that is to say, you have no 
longer the broad line of distinction in general 
education between your First Class in the Civil 
!■ Service and your Second Glass. I think that 
i is a practical point which must not be over¬ 
looked, 

54,642; You mean the examination for the 
Second Class is practically the same as the 
Certificate examination ?—It is on the level of 
a school-leaving certificate, and the age corre¬ 
sponds to the school-leaving age, 

54,643. May the school-leaving certificate 
examination be regarded as the highest 
standard that can be expected of a boy at 
that age? — -The school-leaving examination is 
a non-competitive examination. It is an exa¬ 
mination to test reasonable efficiency on t he 
whole school course, and ought to be, on the 
> whole, on the level of the average pupil. 
There are many boys in the school who, of 
course, can show a much higher level of attain¬ 
ment, in particular subjects at all events, than 
we demand in our examination. 

54,644. Would you say that an examina- 
j fcion for the Indian Civil Service at the school- 
leaving age could be framed on a higher 
1 standard than that in force for the school¬ 
leaving ceil ideate examination without going 
outside the curriculum of what the boy has 
| been taught?—I very much doubt it. 1 think 
i in that case the examination would have a 
bad influence on the school. It woiild tend 
to boys being crammed in the department in 
which they showed special promise, to the 
^ neglect of their general all-round education, 

54,645. We have Been told that there are 
boys who leave the Secondary Schools in Scot¬ 
land and go the University at about the age 
of 17 ?—-That is comparatively rare. The 
average is certainly over 18. 

54,616. But they range from 17 up to 18 | ? 
—The great bulk are from 17 to 19. There 
are st ragglers coming in at ages after that. 

54,647. I suppose those boys who elect to 
go to the University at that age, 17 to 16, go 
though a course similar to the fmaL stages of 
education In the ordinary public school? — To 
a certain extent they continue their study of 
their school subjects, but only to a moderate 
extent. They begin to take up subjects which 
have never been touched on in school — such 
as various branches of philosophy, mental and 
moral philosophy* and history. History has 
been taken in the school undoubtedly ; it is a 
necessary part of the school curriculum, but it, 
is studied in a different way and with a 
different outlook in the University. Also 
subjects like political economy and various 
others of what you might call the sociological 
group, are taken up quite fresh at the Uni¬ 
versity without any direct preliminary prepa¬ 
ration in the Secondary School. 

54,648. Which type of boy would you say 
had got the best educational equipment at the 
age of 19 ^ in Scotland to-day — 'the hoy who 
had remained at a Public School until he was 


19, or the boy who had left school at 17, and 
gone to a University ?—I should have very 
little hesitation hi saying that the boy who \ 
had left school early—not too early—to go to 
the University was the better equipped. He 
will have got an experience of two quite 
different methods of study. He is no longer 
a pupil following his master, taking in liis 
instructions in the form in which his master 
chooses to give it him, but he is an inde¬ 
pendent inquirer, so to speak, up to a point. 

54.649. You also suggest that in the event 
of the examination being at the school-leaving 
age, a small Committee might be appointed 
on which both schools and Universities could 
be represented, with a view to working out its 
most suitable form ?—That was meant to meet 
the case of an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service at an age like 21. If you have your 
examination at the school-leaving age, so l'ar j 
as Scotland is concerned, I think you must do ; 
one of two things; either you must conform f 
to the present standard of the leaving certi- , 4 
ficate examination, or you must convince 
public opinion, and particulary school opinion, | 
in Scotland, that a modification of the present | 
leaving certificate standard is necessary. 

54.650. Your Committee would still, 1 sup¬ 
pose, be capable of framing a suitable examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service for the school¬ 
leaving age ? — Yes, except that it would be 
difficult to reconcile the existing standard of 
the leaving certificate examination with the 
standard which you would wish to set up for 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service, 
The one examination will be competitive, and l 
the other non-competitive, but both would 1 
cover the same field of work, and neither J 
ought to allow the omission of subjects, which ^ 
are now considered necessary in the school 
curriculum, nor on the other hand should they 
impose subjects which opinion in Scotland has 1 
not thought a necessary part of the school 
curriculum. 

54.651. Assuming that the age fixed for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination was 19, 
would candidates be drawn both from the 
schools and the Universities ?—No, 1 think 
not. At 19 thei*e would be very few candi¬ 
dates from the Universities, If you want men 
from the Universities the lowest age would 
be 21. 

54.652. Would not a Scotch boy have an 
advantage over an English boy by having had 
a year’s training at a University prior to his 
entering for the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion?— 1 should think on the whole lie would, 
but if you are going to have a competition at 
the school-leaving age, unless there is an actual 
difference in this respect as between England 
and Scotland, I do not sec why either should 
attend a University. 

54.653. But, if the examination is held at 
19, would not the Scotch candidate ordinarily 
be leaving his school a year before so as to 
have a years training at the University?— 
Yes, that is so* But could not the English 
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candidate do the same? If it paid him better 
to go up to the University at 18, there is 
nothing to prevent him. 

54.654. That raises the question, does it 
not, of the relative efficiency of the schools in 
the two countries ?—If you had an examination 
for both countries, which insured that the boy 
was being examined just as he left school, and 
that he could not appear, if he hat I been to a 
University, that would be a fair arrangement 
as between the two countries, in spite of the 
fact that there is a profound di fference between 
the organisation of the schools in Scotland 
and'in England. But such a solution would 
necessitate the appointment of a Committee to 
consider carefully what should be the subjects 
for the examination, and how they suited the 
currieulinn of the respective countries. 

54.655. Yon suggest in the latter part of 
your answers that certain vacancies might 
possibly be assigned definitely to Scotland? 
—t put in that point for consideration, not 
that 1 am pressing it in any way. I cannot 
say that I regard it myself as a very practicable 
proposition* but the point is this, that the 
whole of the educational arrangements in 
Scotland, both of the Secondary Schools and 
of the Universities, proceed on very different 
lines to what they do in England, and it is 
scarcely possible to devise an examination 
which'will do justice to the schools and 
Universities of both countries, whereas if we 
had a certain number of places assigned to 
Scotland, to be competed for by men who had 
gone through a precisely, or at least an approx¬ 
imately similar training, the matter would be 
a very simple one. 

54.656. In spite of the differences you 
mention, do not numerous Scotch students 
obtain scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge? 
— I have no accurate information as to that. 
A certain number of Scotchmen come up from 
the Scotch Universities at one stage or another, 
but X do .not know that the proportion is very 
large, and I rather think it is not growing, 
but rather diminishing, if anything. 

54.657. To what do you attribute that ?— 
It is difficult to say. 1 should say probably 
to a rising standard in the Scotch Universities, 

54.658. They can get; all they want in 
Scotland without coming to England ?— Ye s, 
and secondly, that a great inducement in old 
times, in my own time for example, to come 
to Oxford or Cambridge, after having had a 
certain course at a Scotch University, was 
that that was by far the easiest way of 
obtaining certain appointments. That was a 
very practical reason. 

54.659. But as a matter of fact a great 
many Scotch students have won scholarships . 
at Oxford and Cambridge, have they not?— 
Undoubtedly. 

54.660. And they have done that in spite 
of the differences in the systems of education 
between Scotland and England ?—That is so. 

54.661. So that, assuming an examination 
were framed somewhat on the lines of the 


Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, Scotch 
students would have a fair chance of passing? 

-i would put it the other way, if 1 might. 
Supposing the Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion were framed on the lines of the leaving 
certificate examination of Scotland, would 
the candidate from the English Public School 
for a University Scholarship have a fair 
chance? 

54,602. 1 am only putting the question to 
you upon the basis of your own experience? 
— t think the Scotch student would be handi¬ 
capped, but not insuperably. 

54.663. Have you anything further to say 
with regard to your suggestions for a pro¬ 
bationary period extending over three or four 
years, and for a certain freedom of choice as 
regards subjects at the University ?—Perhaps 
[ can make iny position a little clearer. 
There are three alternatives. First, boys 
may be selected at the school-leaving age. 
This we Lave already discussed. Secondly 
—-what I favour—young men may be taken 
after a school education, vouched for by the 
possession oI a leaving certificate, and 
followed by a eurefully-eonsidered course of 
IIni versi fcy study, Thirdly, st uden ts who have 
satisfactorily completed a Secondary School 
course in Scotland, and who have obtained 
leaving certificates, may be admitted to a 
University course specially designed for the 
Indian Civil Service, and selection made from 
amongst them at the end of that course. 

54.664. Do you think the Scotch Univer¬ 
sities would be able to gi ve adequate training 
in Oriental classical languages and in the 
Oriental vernaculars ? — Yes, 1 think they 
would be able to do that. I think most of 
them now give instruction in Sanskrit, and 
Hebrew and Arabic—Hebrew, of course, not 
being a subject of special importance from 
your poiqt of view. All that would be re¬ 
quired would be teachers of certain vernacu¬ 
lars. Whether they would all think it worth 
while to go in for this I do not know. 

54.665. Do successful candidates at the 
Indian Civil Service Examination actually 
pass their year's probation at the Scotch 
Universities?—1 have not made any personal 
study of the Indian Civil Service and its 
arrangements, and l have very little personal 
knowledge of where the probationers go, 

54.666. Do you think that anything in the 
nature of a character test can be introduced 
into a competitive examination on practical 
lines? I think so. There are two rather 
different things which I think one has to 
consider. There is, first of all, character in 
the sense in which you are probably using 
the word. This it would be hard to include. 
But there is another thing which presents leas 
difficulties, namely, the teacher's opinion as 
to the proficiency of the student in a par¬ 
ticular subject. This could be used to modify 
the results of the written examination. We 
constantly do this in the leaving-certificate 
examination. 
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54,667* That is an opinion with regard to 
educational proficiency, not as to character? 
—That is so* What happens is that, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that AB does less well in 
Latin in the written examination than CD, i! 
our inspector is satisfied, on the evidence put 
before him, and of supplementary tests, that 
as a matter of fact AB is the more proficient 
in Latin of the two, lie makes allowance 
accordingly, quite apart from character. 

54,668* Have you put that system into 
practice ?—Yes, a great deal. As a matter of 
fact s I do not think there is any doubt in the 
minds of any of ns, who have had practical 
experience of the working of examinations, 
that what we should aim at is not so much to 
test die teacher’s judgment by the written 
examination as to test, the written examination 
by the teachers judgment. Tims, if there is 
any difference of opinion as to whether a boy 
should pass or not m Latin* we have two tests. 
There is first, the actual results of the written 
examination, and secondly, the school record 
of the boy. If the school record corresponds 
generally with the results of the written 
examination, well and good, hut where there 
is a divergence we prefer the school record 
as a guide* 

54,669, To what examinations do you apply 
this scheme?—To all imlividua! subjects in 
the leaving-school examination where there 
is any question of doubt. 1 ought to say that 
in the majority of eases there is no divergence. 
Very often the actual order of merit, is the 
same by both tests. But suppose we found in 
a particular examination, say French, that the 
order of merit of the candidates, aw brought 
out by the wri tten exainination t d iffered 
widely from that given by the school records 
of a number of schools, then the conclusion 
would be that the examination had not been 
satisfactory* 

54,070* You are able to apply that test to 
a qualifying exanimatibn such as the school- 
leaving certificate, but do you think you can 
use it equally for a eonifjetitive examination ? 
— ] think so* We could make out by this 
system a comparative order of merit in any 
subject of school work, which would give more 
accurate results than any single examination 
paper, 

54,671* Do you think you coidd do it 
effectively without pausing a feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction? It would mean* I suppose, that 
a hov who passed well oil paper mighl be 
superseded by a boy who bad not ? -Un¬ 

doubtedly, ami there would he difllculty in 
England, l think* But in Scotland the people 
interested — the schools and the scholars- -have 
become so accustomed to it that ii is very 
seldom that any question ig raised. Now and 
again we have a protest. We have pushed the 
procedure to this extent, that sometimes a hoy 
wf 10 has passed in the writte 11 exami 11 alien i \i 
a particular subject, but who has a bad school 
record, is actually rejected. 


54,672. You suggest, I think, a qualifying 
as distinguished from a competitive examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. If 
selection could be made at a later age than 19, 
say at 21, 1 should like to see candidates 
complete their Secondary School course, and 
then pass through the University before being 
finally selected, and at the selection 1 should 
like to take count, of the opinions of the 
individual professors, who had had experience 
of the actual work of the various students. 

54,673* You think such a scheme would, on 
the whole, produce a better lot of candidates 
than a competitive examination? — I think so, 
but it would only be relatively better. I do 
lLink the whole system of selection by com¬ 
petition on a single paper is very haphazard* 
In actual experience tire relative order of merit 
in an examination has very little reference to 
the capability of a man for doing his work 
a f ter wards* Supposi ng you have a su fliciently 
bigli qualifying test, I do not know that com¬ 
petition gives you a much better selection than 
what you would get by taking men almost at 
random. In point of fact, taking the second 
division men in my office, I should say that on 
the whole the better work is done by men who 
were relatively low down when they come in. 
The high standard you can get should he fixed, 
but having got that standard, I do not think it 
is easy fay a mere examination test to put men 
in anything like their actual order of merit. 

54,074* You would tike, in fact, to lay 
down a high qualifying standard, and from the 
men qualified to allow those who had been in 
contact with the students to select?—Yes. To 
put it quite bluntly, 1 think, if you had a 
high qualifying test, and admitted more men 
to a particular service than you actually 
required, and then tested them further in the 
actual discharge of their duties, and so 
elirniiiatvI the weaker after a time, that t1lat 
would be by far the most satisfactory way of 
settling the question* But 1 do not put that 
forward as a practical proposal, because I am 
afraid that public opinion at the present day 
would not accept it* Short of that, however, 

1 do think that, having fixed a high qualify¬ 
ing test, the order of merit of these men 
should not be determined wholly by their place 
in the written examination, but that it should 
also be tested by taking into account the 
opinion of the teachers on their work. 1 am 
not speaking of character at the present 
moment, though 1 think something could be 
done in that direction also by the appointment 
of a small Committee of properly qualified men 
who would take the written examination 
results aud collate them with other sources of 
evidence as to the candidate’s merit, and from 
that arrive at a decision. It would not be a 
perfect decision* but 1 think it would be a great 
improvement on a mere selection by an 
examination on a set of papers* 

54,675* Al though the competitive system 
undoubtedly presents difficulties, 1 taWit the 
scheme you put forward also has some draw- 
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■backs?—I think it has. ft presents very 
considerable difficulty as to acceptance by the 
public. 

54,67b. It might lead to certain misunder¬ 
standings, might it not?—Yes, they would 
have to be faced. 

54.677. Do you think you would get 
appreciably better results?—I do think so. 
Frankly 1 do think that trusting to purely 
competitive examinations on written subjects 
is almost a sort of subterfuge. No one will 
face the responsibility of selection. They 
want to put it on to an anonymous examiner 
or a chance selection of subjects. 

54.678. You said you distinguished this 
particular educational test from the character 
test. Is there anything you want to say with 
regard to introducing a character test, ?—I 
should like such a Committee as I have 
suggested, who are going over the results of 
the written examination, and taking account 
of other evidence as to the candidates’ com¬ 
petitive ability or merit, also to take account 
of evidence as to character. 

54.679. Do you mean that marks should be 
given for character, or whatever corresponds 
to marks ?—It is a very difficult thing to reduce 
to marks, I think. But supposing I were in a 
responsible position, such as my present one, 
and had the selection of candidates, 1 should 
like to have them examined, and 1 should like 
to have positive evidence on paper of what 
they knew about certain things. I would also 
like to have, as 1 have at present, testimonials 
and accounts of work from their teachers, and 
also from men with whom they have come in 
contact. As a matter of fact, I take all that 
into account when appointing a man to such 
a position, for example, as Inspector of 
Schools. 

54.680. f Lord Ronald shay.) Can you give 
me a .rough idea as to how many men who 
are educated in Scotland, get into the Indian 
Civil Service at the present time, on the 
average ?—I am afraid I have not gone into 
that, and I cannot say definitely. It might be 
rather difficult to find out, because some men 
pass into a Scotch University and then go on 
to Oxford or Cambridge. In this last year’s 
list, I think there are only two distinctive 
Scotch candidates whom I can trace. There 
is one from Edinburgh University, from the 
school at Oban in the Western Highlands, and 
the other is from Aberdeen University from a 
school in Aberdeenshire. 

54.681. I take it from your written answer, 
that you hold the view that if the age of the 
examination were reduced it is probable we 
might get more Scotch candidates than there 
are now ?—I certainly think so. 

54.682. More successful Scotch candi¬ 
dates?—More good Scotch candidates—men 
of general ability with capacity for birther 
work, although at that particular moment of 
selection they might not have reached a very 
high stage of proficiency. They might not 
be First Class Honours men. 


54.683. You think on the whole it is 
probable that it would be no disadvantage— 
in fact it would be rather an advantage to 
Scotland—to have the age limit lowered ?—1 
am inclined to think so, but on that point, i 
think you had better consult University 
professors wlio will come before yon. They 
can speak from direct experience. 

54.684. With regard to what you were 
saying to the Chairman towards the end of 
his examination of you, I am not quite clear 
whether your suggestion is that the taking 
into consideration of the past proficiency of a 
candidate in particular subjects should apply 
in tlie ease of all candidates who came up for 
the Indian Civil Service, or only to Scotland? 
—It would apply all round, I think, It must 
apply all round. In England there is no 
leaving certificate at the present moment. 
But 1 understand the matter is under consi¬ 
deration, and one may be established. Until 
it is established, in order to secure justice 
between the students of the two countries, one 
would need to have a qualifying examination 
which would be more or less equivalent to 
the leaving certificate examination in Scot¬ 
land. 

54.685. Would it not be very difficult; in 
the case of Indians for instance, to take into 
account their past records in different subjects. 
Would not the judgment of the teacher in 
that case be liable to vary very widely indeed ? 
T. mean to say, would not the respective 
judgments of an Indian teacher in India, a 
Scotch teacher in Scotland, and an English 
teacher in England be likely to vary very 
widely?—I am only speaking of Scotland and 
England. In the one country we can do it 
quite well, and I should think it is possible in 
the other country, if something of the nature 
of the systematic leaving certificate accom¬ 
panied by inspection, were introduced. 
Remember, there is a written examination 
with which this teacher’s opinion is to be 
corrected. 

54.686. What are the particular subjects 
which you had in your mind when you wrote. 
“ There are some subjects of ordinary school 
“ work which really cannot be adequately 
“ tested by means of written papers ” ?—To 
take a well-known subject straight away, 
Science. I do not think Science can be tested 
by a genera! paper set for all the schools, 
say, in Scotland or England, still less for 
both countries. 

54.687. But in the case of Science is there 
not a practical examination ?—There is a 
practical examination field, at the school by a 
commission of men whom we appoint for the 
purpose and who go to the school, see the 
school records, see the work of the students so 
far as there is any record of it, and put 
additional tests at the schools when they 
think it proper, and oil that they tell us 
whether or not a candidate has reached a 
sufficient staudard in that subject. 
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54.688. But apart from Science, were you 
tliiuking of other subjects as. well? There 
are some indefinite subjects which we consider 
every proper Secondary School ought to have 
in its Curriculum — for example, Music, on 
which we consider it is not necessary to 
require a test; but, we make sure that that 
is part of the school discipline, so to speak; 
and Drawing in the same way. 

54.689. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In your 
written answer, I see you promise us a little 
more information about tlie school-leaving 
certificate and the working of the. leaving 
certificate system, Is the examination con¬ 
ducted upon the curriculum of the school, or 
is it a curriculum which is imposed by your 

'• Department?—It is partly imposed and partly 
a matter of choice. I have, here the regula¬ 
tions.® There are two stages in the examination. 

' There is first, the intermediate certificate of 
about 15 or 16, and then the leaving.certificate 
after two years of a post-intermediate curri¬ 
culum. For the intermediate certificate we do 
prescribe fairly firmly a curriculum. 

54.690. You prescribe it ? — Yes. 

54.691. You do not leave it to the choice 
of the schools ? — No, except within certain 
limits. What we do prescribe is that the 
curriculum must include English, one or two 
Languages other than English, Mathematics, 
Science, and Drawing, and there must be a 
reasonable teaching of Music in the school, 
for which we do not examine. At this, stage 
what we ask is, that the pupil shall satisfy us 
on examination and by a school record that 
lie has had a sufficient discipline in each of 
those subjects, and not that he sliall neces¬ 
sarily pass. 

54.692. By a school record ?—By a school 
record and an examination. 

54.693. Who conducts that examination ? 
—The Department. 

54.694. Without the assistance of the 
master ? — Without the assistance of the 
master. 

54.695. It is entirely an outside examina¬ 
tion ? — Yes. it is entirely an outside 
examination in that sense. 

54.696. What about the leaving certifi¬ 
cate ? — When you come to the leaving 
certificate, when a boy has obtained an 
intermediate certificate, then he has a 
larger choice of lines of study. He must 
continue English, but he can drop his Science 
and Ills Drawing and various other things. 
He can concentrate more on languages, or on 
mathematical and scientific subjects. There, 

/ again, there is a certain examination in each 
subject. 

51.697. Is his right of option confined to 
the subjects which are taught in his school ? : — 
Yes, that is to say, a boy could not present a 
subject which he had got up by home study 
unless it was provided for in the school curri¬ 
culum. 

* Appendix No. IX. 


54.698. With regard to that, do you also 
provide examiners ?—Yes. 

54.699. And you give the certificate?—We 
give the certificate, but the headmaster of the 
school must be a consenting party, so to 
speak. It is signed by the headmaster of the 
school as well as by myself as secretary of 
the department. 

54.700. Does his endorsement show his 
consent, or only that he was present ?—No, lie 
can refuse it. For example, if he thought a 
boy, on the ground of bad character, was an 
unsuitable subject to be awarded the certifi¬ 
cate, he could withhold it. I ought to say at 
once that that very rarely happens. 

54.701. But it does actually happen. It 
is not only a theoretical possibility ?—I have 
no recollection of any particular case, but I do 
think it does happen. 

54.702. As far as Scotch education is con¬ 
cerned, would the possession of a school- 
leaving certificate being a condition of 
appearing in the competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service satisfy your require¬ 
ment; that is to say, your requirement that 
we should not interfere with the normal 
working of secondary education in Scotland ? 
—Yes. As far as the schools are concerned 
that will Ire quite satisfactory. The only 
point to be clear about is this. It is very 
desirable to have the school-leaving certificate 
in Scotland as a protection to a proper, well- 
balanced and broad enough curriculum for the 
schools. If you introduce a competitive 
examination on the back of that, then the 
subjects of that competitive examination 
would have to be in a line with those of the 
leaving certificate, and they would have to be 
somewhat the same for England. I mean to 
say there would either have to be a leaving 
certificate in England, or an examination 
which more or less Berved the same purpose. 
Otherwise you can see the typical difference 
between the Scotch school and English school 
of the Secondary School type, namely, that the 
Scotch school works on a fairly broad basis of 
education and only begins to allow a certain 
amount of specialisation by 16, whereas the 
English school, as I understand, begins 
specialisation much sooner. A boy is sorted 
out. as a probable Classic or as a probable 
mathematician at a pretty early age, and the 
other subjects are thrown off as so many 
encumbering weights. If our schools are to 
go on with a fairly broad curriculum, it would 
scarcely be fair to put them in competition 
with schools of a narrower curriculum and a 
greater intensity in certain subjects, unless 
you make the examination sufficiently broad. 

54,703. You could do that by increasing the 
number of subjects and saying that the man, 
if be only took up one subject, would not get 
a sufficient number of marks unless betook up 
other subjects ?—That might be done. It 
would be rather a drastic way of doing it, 
because it would be interfering with the school 
to a certain extent. 
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54,70-1. With regal'd to tlie point you were 
just making, which is interesting to me parti¬ 
cularly, you said you thought the two systems 
ol' education in Scotland and in England arc 
so different that it is very difficult to hold one 
examination which is lair to both systems of 
education?—Aes, if each country is to be 
allowed to develop freely on the lines which 
are best in its educational system, _ Because 
the moment you introduce an examination of 
the type we are discussing, that of itself has a 
great influence upon tlie lino of teaching at 
the schools. It also drives the schools into 
certain lines of teaching. _ What, really ja 
necessary, if these examinations are to remain, 
is that ’ they should he framed after very 
careful consideration of what is actually being 
taught at schools, and that if certain things 
ought to be taught in schools that are not 
being taught at the present time there should 
be an agreement between the authorities, the 
Civil Service Commissioners, or whoever it 
may be, and tlie schools, that there shall be 
that change in the school curriculum. 

54.705. Otherwise it is harmful to the 
educational system of the conntry ?— 1 think so. 

54.706. Either the examination is deserted 
or you deflect the normal development, of the 
scsliool teaching from its proper line?— 
Quite so. 

54.707. Do you think that the two systems, 
wkidh are in vogue in England and Scotland, 
are sufficiently different to make it. difficult to 
hold one examination for the two?—it- makes it 
difficult. It makes it more of an artificial thing. 

54.708. That is what made you suggest a 
separate examination for Scotland? — Yes, 
because then we could have our schools worked 
on lines which are approved by the people of 
Scotland, and a perfectly fair selection made 
as between the candidates’. 

54.709. I want to ask you one question 
about the Scotch Universities. Do you think 
it probable that they would be willing to 
establish a school of Indian studies and give 
a degree upon it, or do f understand you to 
say it was probable only at, one University?— 
I think it is more immediately possible in one 
University, and I think the others, if that 
were resolved upon, might follow by and by. 
Still, I do not know that there would be any 
enthusiasm to do it. 

54.710. It would lie an advantage to India 
if the number was restricted, because then it 
is possible that there would be very much 
better teaching concentrated in those few 
Universities rather than if it were diffused over 
the 17 Universities of the United Kingdom?— 
I quite agree. 

54.711. I wanted to know if you could give 
us any estimate as to what would be the 
strength of the demand on the part of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, for instance, for the establish¬ 
ment of a school of Indian studies, and 
probably a consequential demand for a grant 
from the India Office?—One would have to be 


clear as to what it is we arc discussing. How 
long would this course be supposed to last? 

54.712. Such that a person could get a 
degree on it—three or four years ?—Thai 
would be confined to purely Indian subjects? 

54.713. That is so—Law, Indian languages, 
a certain amount of history, sociology, ami 
economics?—If such a course were continued 
for three or four years then there would be 
room for doing a- certain amount of work in 
other subjects which were not absolutely 
necessity for Indian purposes. 

54.714. Well, it would be like an Indian 
Greats. It would be a Greats not correlated 
to tlie classical world but correlated to India? 
—-I.think that would be a very good school if 
the specifically Indian subjects were not made 
too prominent. 

54.715. Yon would not like to see Indian 
languages - not made prominent, would you? 
Would you teach Aristotle solely in English ? 
—I think there is a good deal more to be said 
for teaching Roman and Greek literature, and 
bistory in English than there is at the present 
time. Still, I think on the- whole it is not 
probable that for some time to come at any rate 
—if ever—there would be a demand for more 
than one school of that sort in Scotland. 

54.716. [Mr. Chaubal.) Is there any 
maximum or minimum age fixed for the 
leaving Certificate examination?—No, there is 
no minimum, or maximum. That is a point 
I am rather glad to have an opportunity of 
explaining. It is sometimes said that a pupil 
may not begin his Secondary School study or 
be presented for tlie intermediate certificate 
before a certain age. That is not at all the 
case. There is no lower limit as to when a 
boy may begin his Secondary School work, 
or the age at which he may take either the 
intermediate or the leaving certificate. He 
might conceivably take the leaving certificate 
at .16. I say “conceivably,” but as an actual 
fact it does not work out so; it is extremely 
improbable any pupil ever would. 

54.717. What about the examination you 
alluded to as one which is held after the school- 
leaving age or at the school-leaving ago, and 
which you said corresponded to the second 
class?—The intermediate examination of the 
Civil Service ? ’The age for that is 18 to 19|. 
We have no fixed age ; there is no upper or 
no lower limit, There is a certain length of 
study required. 

54.718. There is no age limit like the pre¬ 
sent limit for the Indian Civil Service—22 to 
24?—No. 

54.719. Am 1 right in supposing that in 
your opinion a three years’ course at the j 
University, after the competitive examination, I 
and of the type (sketched out by Sir Theodore 
Morison, from on educational* point of view, J 
be so profitable to a young man as a three or’ 
four years’ regular course taken before tlie; 
examination on tlie regular lines?—1 should 
prefer the latter. 
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54,720* Could you put into suck a course 
Sanskrit or Arabic, and Persian and Indian 
history, and economics, particular!) umi retei- 
ence to India, and the study of some of the 
vernaculars, without encroaching unduly on 
th© time at the disposal of the candidate foi 
the ordinary subjects of the normal course ? 
Certainly not. You would be getting into a 
professional course of study ami leaving a 
proper University course, 

54-721, One question with respect to the 
last portion of your observations with regard 
to 1 laving an examination of character. 1 lie 
school record you are speaking of is not a 
school record which can be of any use to test 
the qualities of character which are considered 
to be necessary in a high administrative 
officer ? — No, 

54.722. And so far as the virtues of 
* originality) initiation and driving power are 

concerned, tt is not a very useful guide which 
the school record can furnish, is it?—Not as 
it stands at present, 1 think more informa¬ 
tion on that subject might be obtained. I 
only put that as a possibility. 

54.723. (Mr. Gokhale.) 1 think you said 
that among men of high qualifications the 
competitive examination is really not better as 
a test of the relative merits of candidates than 
the drawing of lots ?—1 put it in an extreme 
form. My opinion tends that way, always 
supposing you have a high qualifying test. 

54.724. Among men whose qualifications 
have been ascertained to be high at firsit ? — 
Yes, 

54.725. If candidates are men of that type, 
then you attach no value to a competitive 
examination?—! do not attach so much value 
as is attached at present I do not want to be 
too positive on this subject, 

54.726. I think you said later that in your 
own experience you had found that men who 
had stood relatively lower down had done 
better than die men who had stood higher up? 
—Quite so, that there is no connection between 
the order of merit in their examination of the 
men in my office, and their actual efficiency in 
their work in the office, 

54.727. What I wanted to know was, has 
that experience been fairly general, or has it 
been in regard to exceptional cases ?—T have 
not made an exhaustive and minute inquiry 
into the subject, I am giving you my im¬ 
pression based on specific cases which have 
come to my notice. 

54.728. You think the number of cases 
where men have stood relatively lower down 
and liave done better than those who have 
stood above them is large? — I go so far as to 
say that I do not think there is any necessary 
connection between the order of merit in the 
examination by which they came in and the 
efficiency with which they discharge their 
duties after they have come in — always 
assuming that they have attained a good 
high qualifying standard. 


[continued. 


54.729. But if that is really the case, that 
rnen who have stood lower down have done 
better than those who have been above them, 
it almost seems as though we might hold a 
competitive examination, and take the men in 
the reverse order?—No, I do not think so. 

1 do not think it would be of any use having 
a competitive test under those circumstances. 

54.730. You are impressed with the (haw- 
hacks of competition, but are not there similar 
or even, worse drawbacks in a system of selec¬ 
tion?—There are many difficulties in the way, 
and the tremendous difficulty is to get people 
to exercise the necessary responsibility. 

54.731. There is always the chance of 
abuse and very serious abuse of this large 
power, is there not?—I do riot know. If you 
put the selection of men for a particular 
piece of work in the hands of a man whose 
credit and reputation depend upon the effi¬ 
ciency of that work which is done under has 
direction, lie will be very careful as- to the man 
he selects. 

54.732. But you may get men occasionally 
who may not take so high a view ?—Then I 
think their reputation will suffer, and possibly 
their continuance in office will not go on. 

54.733. Have not there been cases in this 
country in the past where the power of selec¬ 
tion has been abused f—-There is no question 
about it. in the old days the whole system 
was a patronage one, in which a man took 
advantage of his rights as patron to appoint 
people for whom he wished to find occupation 
or a job. The competitive examination system 
was introduced because of the abuse of that 
power ; but it does not follow that the com¬ 
petitive examination is a perfect cure, nor does 
it follow that you cannot develop a system of 
selection on personal responsibility which is 
free from the abuses of the old patronage 
system. 

54.734. What safeguard is there that the 
old abuses will not return?—I have just 
mentioned them—that if the selection is made 
in a responsible way by men who are interested 
in the efficiency of the work for which the 
men are selected, it will be done in quite a 
different spirit to that in which it was done in 
the old patronage days. 

54.735. That is putting if in only general 
terms ?—It is, yes. 

54.736. 1 want to ask you one question 
about the consideration to be given to the 
school record to modifying the results of a 
competitive examination, assuming a com¬ 
petitive examination is held. I can under¬ 
stand its being taken into consideration 
where the candidates all come horn one 
school; I can understand how the method can 
work then, but where candidates come from a 
number of schools, and you have to lake these 
records from different schools, how will you 
estimate their relative value one against 
another, and how will you use that for deter¬ 
mining the place of a candidate in the final 
list?—As regards individual schools* 1 have 
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explained that the teacher presents a list of 
his students in a particular subject, say Latin, 
in order of merit. There is an order of merit 
obtained in the written examination. Our 
inspector visits a school and sees where the 
variations arc in that order of merit. Now 
yon have half a dozen schools. Yon have an 
inspector going to the other half dozen and 
doing exactly the same thing* lhe teacher s 
order of merit contains what he considers the 
relative standing of his students marked to a 
maximum of 100. That is adjusted by the 
inspector on the result of the -written examina¬ 
tion. It is adjusted by the same man for a 
fair number ol schools, and as between all 
those schools at all events you have a common 
standard of judgment. . 

54.737. That will not be strictly accurate, 
but still there is some common standard—the 
judgment of the inspector. Ilut how is the 
method to work where you have a large 
number of schools under different inspectors ? 
—There is the judgment of the inspector, and 
he has the teacher’s report, and the results of 
the written examination. 

54.738. But take Scotland or England and 
Ireland, hmv will you estimate the relative 
value of those school records in determining 
this question ? — About 47 students were 
selected for the Indian Civil Service last year. 

54.739. Drawn from a number of schools 
throughput Great Britain and Ireland ?—There 
is only' a small number ol those who would 
come from Scotland. The candidates, 1 under¬ 
stand, were something under 200, and there 
again a small number only would come from 
Scotland. There would not lie the least 
difficulty in sending a Committee to each 
school from which there was a candidate, with 
the results of the written examination in their 
hands, with an opportunity of studying the 
teacher’s records, with an opportunity of cross- 
examining the candidate, and on that coming 
to a decision as to the relative value. 

54.740. Do you think that would he feasi¬ 
ble ?—l think it would. 

54.741. (Mr.Sly.) Does this school-leaving 
certificate examination apply to all schools in 
Scotland, including the schools that are more 
or less on the lines of the English Public 
School, such as Fettes ?—It is compulsory as 
regards all schools which receive. Government 
aid. As regards other schools it is a matter of 
voluntary acceptance, mid we make it a condi¬ 
tion if the school goes in for the leaving 
certificate that it shall be inspected by people 
whom we appoint. But we inspect certain 
schools, for example Fettes, which do not go 
in for an examination. 

54,742-3. Then your proposal would be to 
exclude all boys studying at Fettes unless 
there is this examination ?—I daresay' there 
would have to be some alternative for schools 
which do not go in for the school-leaving 
certificate. 

54,744. Can you tell me how this school- 
leaving certificate examination will compare 


with the examination for University Bursaries 
in Scotland ? It has been suggested to us that 
we should take the latteras the type of examina¬ 
tion to which our proposals should conform. I 
wish to know whether there is any real 
difference between the two standards ?■—The 
difference is that the University Bursary Com¬ 
petition is narrower, and what happens is that 
a pupil in a Secondary School takes the leaving 
certificate, say about the age of 18, and very 
often stays another year at the school to 
prepare for the Bursary Competition, which, 1 
think, we and most people in Scotland are 
inclined to regard as a serious evil. You have 
what I may call a year of cramming for a 
special examination, neglecting the general 
breadth of school work which has been 
followed up till the leaving examination is 
passed. 

54,745. Then we have been told that the t 
English University Scholarship Examination 
is still narrower than the Scotch Bursary 
Examination r—From what I know of it, I 
should say it was. 

54,745. In that case it would he still more 
difficult to get one examination that would 
conform to these three types of examination ?— 

1 think so. 

54.747. I should like to be clear about one 
point with regard to this school record which 
is taken into consideration in the school- 
leaving examination. It takes into con¬ 
sideration the master’s opinion upon the studies 
of the student ?—Yes. 

54.748. Does it take into consideration 
anything about the moral character of the 
student ’at all, or not?—What I have been 
speaking of in my examination has been the 
master’s opinion on proficiency in an indivi¬ 
dual subject where moral character is not a 
matter for consideration. But there is a 
general certificate from the headmaster of the 
school to the effect that, there is nothing 
abnormal about the boy, and that he is 
a hoy who may be awarded the leaving 
certificate. 

54.749. That is, a boy known to the head¬ 
master to be a bad character cannot get a 
school-leaving certificate?—No, he would 
not get one in that case. 

54.750. Is any special consideration given 
to athletics or to capacity for controlling men, 
such as being, captain of the school cricket 
team ?—No, I am sorry to say there is not. 

54.751. That is not taken into considera¬ 
tion?—That is not taken into consideration. 

1 am speaking purely of attainments in what 
I might call examination subjects. I have 
suggested it would Ire possible and very 
desirable to take in those wider considerations 
you speak of, but 1 have no practical proposal 
to make for doing so. 

54.752. (Mr. Fisher.) Would you be. in 
favour of assigning marks for physical 
qualities?—1 should, if it were practicable to 
do it. 
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54.753. Have yon any opinion . as to 
that ? Do you think it would be practicable i 
— 1 very nmoli doubt whether it would. 

54.754. Has the question come up lor the 
consideration of your Office ? No, it has not, 
hut every pupil who is put forward for onr 
certificate is supposed to have had a proper 
course of physical exercise in the school, n 1 e 
might refuse to issue leaving certificates to a 
school which did not provide a proper course 
of physical exercise* but we cannot take 
account of the capacity or the efficiency of t he 
buys in physical exercise. 

‘ 54,755/ But you regard a certain physical 
minimum to be implied in your leaving cer¬ 
tificate? — We do in that sense.. . . . 

54.756. Suppose a competitive examination, 
at the school-leaving age were instituted on 
the following lines first, an English essay; 

, secondly, a paper of general questions to test 
general intelligence; thirdly, an option be¬ 
tween three groups of subjects, fl) a elas- 
I si cal group, Latin and (I reek and ancient 
history ; (2) a modem language and modern 
history group ; and (3) a science and mathe¬ 
matical group (I am excluding a special 
group for the benefit of Indians); assuming 
such an examination were established., would 
that suit your Scotch candidates? — 'You see, 
to the end of onr school course the boy must 
study the whole of those three groups in one 
form or another. He must study English 
right through, which means a good deal more 
than writing an English essay, 

54.757. But English, 1 presume, would 
also help him in his general paper?—Of 
course. I am not quite sure what the general 
paper would be, but the English essay of 

1 itself I would not regard as any sufficient 
test of the boy’s study or attainments in 
English. Secondly, he must take a language, 
and he must take, except, in very .exceptional 
circumstances, mathematics or science right 
through ; so that he has to take three of your 
groups, and if lie were to have a choice of 
two of them I do not think it would work 
I quite well, that is to say, it would be an in¬ 
ducement for him to concentrate on two 
groups instead of three, which we consider 
rati i cr undesirable at the present time. 1 thi nk 
if makes for undue reduction of the breadth 
: of study. 

54.758. Won Id your standard, for i nstance, 
of mathematics be very much higher than the 
standard required for Responsions ? — A good 
deal higher. 

54.759. And you would not grant a certi- 
cate unless a boy obtained that higher 
standard ? — We allow compensation to a cer¬ 
tain extent. He must have studied his 
mathematics right through to the end of the 
course. We do not demand that he shall 
have obtained a higher grade certificate if lie 
lias taken up a couple of languages in addi¬ 
tion to English, that is to say, if lie lias three 
higher grades, we do not insist that one of 
them shall be mathematics, but we insist that 
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he shall have studied mathematics to the end 
of his course, and we expect him, as a rule, 
to get what we call the lower grade. But we 
consider the thing as a whole at the end of 
the course and say whether this bov has or 
has not decently completed his school curri¬ 
culum. 

54.760. Would a boy, who is a really good 
Classic, up to a good scholarship at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who was good at English, 
and who knew enough mathematics to paws 
Responsions, get your certificate ? 1 think 
the probability is that lie would. 

54.761. That is to say, you allow a fairly 
liberal amount of compensation for excellence 
in certain departments? — Quite wo, but 
whereas in an English school he may 
deliberately throw out Ills mathematics and 
give the extra time, as well as interest, to his 
other studies ; in Scotland he would, at least, 
have to keep up his study of mathematics to 
a moderate degree, 

54.762. I gather the course which you 
would really prefer us to adopt would be to 
take your Scottish leaving certificate as a 
qualifying examination, and then to say to 
Scotch candidates so qualified, “ If you choose 
“ to come up to a Scottish University and to 
“ go through a course of Indian studies, you 
“ may, at the end of that course, be selected 
“ for the Indian Civil Service ” ?—No, that is 
not quite the course I would prefer. The j 
course 1 would prefer is that the leaving i 
certificate, or an equivalent examination, one I 
that could be reasonably accepted as equi- : 
valent, shall be a stme qm non for considers- | 
tion later on ; that then there must be the , 
attendance at University classes, such as the ; 
ordinary Degree classes, till 21, two years at ■' 
least; then a selection of candidates on 
general work at that stage ; then two years of 
special study for India, as there is at present, ) 
except it would be two years instead of one— | 
the selection would be not on the whole four j 
years of work, but on two years’ work out of 
four; and then two years of special prepara¬ 
tion. The other I suggested as a possible 
alternative, but that is not the one I favour. 

54.763. The selection would be by the 
Civil Service Commissioners?—Yes. 

54.764. Bv examination, with some con¬ 
sideration of professors’ opinions and so on, 
and that would be a competitive examination ? 
—Yes. 

54.765. 'Ain I right in thinking that the 
results of your inquiry into the school records 
generally confirm the results of the competi¬ 
tive examination ?—Yes, on the whole they do 
in individual schools. We have no reason to 
compare school with school. 

54.766. So that, on the whole, it would 
appear that the competitive examination is a 
good test of academic ability, at any rate ?— 
First, of all, the examination I am speaking of 
is not a competitive one; and, secondly, it is 
set deliberately with a view to the actual 
work of the schools. 
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54,707. You are bringing me to what I 
am wanting to get at. Is the order in which 
the candidates are arranged in your competi¬ 
tive examinations—because t. suppose there is 
an order, although it is a standard examina¬ 
tion ?—There is an order for each school and 
each subject. 

54.768. Is that order very frequently re¬ 
versed ?—We do not prepare it. 

54.769. But is that order, as a matter of 
fact, very frequently upset by an inquiry into 
the school records, or is it on the whole' apt 
to be confirmed by the school record ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly, on the whole, it is apt to he 
confirmed. There are individual divergencies 
which are sufficiently explained. 

54.770. {Mr. Madge.) So far as any opinion 
of yours can be quoted in favour of a reduction 
of the age, would it not be subject to con¬ 
siderable reservations ?—Of what nature ? 

54.771. Taking two points that seem to 
make for a reduction of age, you say in your 
written answer, “There is a considerable body 
“ of opinion that the Indian Civil Servant 
“ comes to his work too late," and a few lines 
further on you say, “ By the age of 23 or 24 
“ a man tends to become set and his range 
“ of intellectual interests tends to become 
“ permanent.” On the other hand if character 
depends on environment as well as on here¬ 
dity, do you not think that he has a far better 
development in this country in the existing 
environments than in going out to a countiy 
like India, from a mental, moral and physical 
standpoint?—I should say, as mental develop¬ 
ment goes, it was favoured by a transportation 
at a suitable age to an entirely new environ¬ 
ment. 

54.772. At a suitable age, but the question 
is at an earlier or a later?—I think an earlier 
one. 

54.773. Then on the next page you say 
that yon handicap the poorer classes of the 
community and tend to preserve these appoint¬ 
ments for the more well-to-do classes by the 
present age. But do not bursaries in Scotland 
go a long way to remove that handicap ?— 
Undoubtedly, but they do not go the whole 
way as one would wish. 

54.774. Would it be an exaggeration to 
say that the majority of students who are 
worth much do secure bursaries? I do not 
mean, all students, but those who make their 
mark in life afterwards. Do not the majority 
of such students secure bursaries ?—I would 
not like to tie myself to a precise expression 
like “ the majority," but a very considerable 
number do. 

54.775. Aud to that extent these bursaries 
do away with the handicap you refer to ?—That 
is so. 

54.776. Then on the other hand you say, 
“ The mind of boys at 18 to 19 is immature ” ? 
—1 am speaking of our own country. 

54.777. Do you think the remark does not 
apply to England?—I should not like to 
express an opinion. 


54.778. Ho far as it is immature anywhere, 
and with reference also to what you have said 
of the necessity of University education, do 
yon not think that the later the choice is made 
the more chances there are of its being made 
correctly?—For practical purposes a man 
must get to his life’s work at a reasonably 
early age. lie cannot go on preparing for 
the future indefinitely. 

54.779. But bearing in mi ml as regards 
young people in Scotland that they are helped 
by bursaries, and that a man is better qualified 
to make a choice say at 23 than at 18 or 19, 
do you not think a boy would be handicapped 
by making his choice at the earlier age ?—1. 

.do not think so. Besides, I look at the question 
from another point of view. Your object is 
to get the best material for vour Indian Civil 
Service. 1 am speaking of possible candidates 
from Scotland. My view is very definite that 
you get better candidates and a wider choice 
of capable candidates at the age of 21 than 
at the age of 23. I am speaking of tiie 
advantage to the Indian Civil Service of 
taking a wider range of capable candidates to 
draw from. 

54.780. But we have had cases of promise 
in early life not only not being fulfilled but 
being departed from altogether ?—Quite so. 

54.781. And we have heard in India some 
proposals for removing inefficient,s partly on 
that account. To those who have somewhat 
lost faith in the fetish of competition, for 
some of the reasons you have mentioned here 
to-day, this difficulty arises about the selection 
of people by any of the methods mentioned 
by you on account of character. I think you 
sail! that any such system would be received 
in Scotland better than in England because 
they are accustomed to that kind of selection 
in the leaving certificate?—I said that the 
public mind in Scotland would be better 
prepared for taking some account of the judg¬ 
ment of teachers as to the relative proficiency 
of the pupils than it, is in England at the 
present moment, f do not say that Scotland 
would accept the abolition of competitive 
examination, or any large modification of it. 

54.782. You do not think that they gccept 
the existing state of things because this 
selection is not a competitive one at all for 
appointments, as the other would he ?—X am 
not sure 1 follow your point. 

54.783. The Scotch, public are accustomed 
to this system because the selection is not a 
competitive one ?—That is so. That is where 
the teachers judgment is applied to a non¬ 
competitive examination, and it is admittedly 
a step in advance. It might be dangerous to 
apply it to a competitive examination. 

54.784. Bui if anyone was of the opinion 
that really you would select a better class of 
men by enforcing that selection, do you not 
think it ought to be publicly advocated, no 
matter bow it might be received in the first 
instance ?—Yes. Of course any proposal of 
that kind which is new would have to he very 
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carefully considered and thought out prac¬ 
tically to see how ii would work out before 
one was in a position to put- if before fire 
general public as a panacea 1 a nr . only 
suggesting an idea which 1 think requires a 
great deal of further investigation and con¬ 
sideration. 

(M r . Madge.) I have heard the opinion 
expressed—although you would not go so far 
as to accept it—that the successes ol the Civil 
Service, which have been very great indeed, 
have not been because of the competitive 
system but rather in spite of it. 

.54,785. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) It has been 
suggested to us that there is a growing opinion 
amongst educational authorities in favour of a 
considerable modification of the competitive 
system, or rather against competitive exami¬ 
nation. Do you endorse that statement?— 

, I think there is a growing uneasiness as to 
the results of a purely competitive selection of 
candidates on written examination. 

54.786. You yourself are very sceptical 
about its advisability ?—Yes. Given a high 
standard of attainment I do not think you get 
much further by a competitive written test. 

54.787, You cite some cases in your 

experience of secondary civil servants ? 1 es. 

54,788 Their work is of a more or less 
limited character compared with the work 
that Indian Civil Servants have to do?— 
Undoubtedly. 

54.789. The Indian Civil Servants have 
very large administrative powers ami they 
have to initiate and carry out large policies, 
so 1 suppose your opinion would bo that the 
system of competitive examination has prac¬ 
tically no advantage, apart from whatever 
qualifying test which may apply, m selecting 
men for such service You have just_pointed 
out that there is an important difference 
between the Indian Civil Servant and the 
man whose work I was speaking of, It may 
be that wdiile the relative order of merit in 
the examination has no real significance in the 
narrower sphere of a Second Division man. 
it might have in the case of an Indian Civil 
Servant. 1 do not know. I do not say so. 

54.790. I was suggesting the other way? 
I —x do not know, but what yon say about the 
; Indian Civil Servant suggests to me that what 
1 you really want is a distinctly higher standard 
I of general education, such as can only be 
: obtained at the University, as compared with 

what you require for a Second Division clerk. 

54.791. With regard to patronage, do you 
suggest that it is practical to devise a proper 
method of selection?—I think it ought to 
be tried. 

54.792. Do you know of any such selection 
or any method of selection, which has been 
devised and worked in this country ?—At tire 
present moment I cannot say. T should think 
it must exist in practice in most Government 
offices in regard to the appointment of officers 
who do not enter the office through a com¬ 
petitive examination. There are still certain 


offices to which men are appointed without a 
competitive examination. 

54.793. Do you think this abuse of 
patronage has been in any way accentuated 
by the system of party government that we 
have in this country ?—I do not think so. 

I can say in the most emphatic way, as. far 
as my own experience goes—and I think it is 
a general one—that as far as appointments in 
Government offices are concerned there is no 
political influence brought to hear whatever. 

54.794. But nobody, apparently, according 
to you, has devised any proper method of 
selection, The only alternative, as. it struck 
people, was to have a sort of automatic method 
of selection by competition ? — That is so. 
That system was adopted many years ago as 
a reaction from the effects of the previous 
system, Apparently it has worked satisfac¬ 
torily since, to the extent that 1 do not 
think there is any great, if any at all, public 
discontent. At the same time, those who have 
enquired into the merits of competitive exami¬ 
nations are very doubtful as to the real merits 
of that method of selecting candidates. _ 

54.795. As regards teachers controlling the 
results of competitive examinations by their 
experience of the students’ work, I am still 
unable to follow how the difficulty could be 
got over where you have a number of schools 
sending candidates for the same examination. 
You have to compare the merits ; you have to 
place them in order. A teacher in his own 
school or an inspector in his own circle would 
be able to judge of the relative merits of the 
different candidates in his own school or in 
his own circle, hut surely two teachers or two 
inspectors of different schools or groups would 
not he in a position to compare the relative 
merits from the records ?—Just in the same 
way as under the present arrangement the 
papers in a particular subject of a competitive 
examination, if they are numerous, are revised 
by many revisers, and while one man is a 
fair judge of the relative merit between the 
papers he revises, it is not so easy to say that 
his order of merit takes its place correctly 
along with the order of merit of other revisers. 

54.796. But as regards papers, the marks 
assigned arc with reference to knowledge dis¬ 
played by the candidate in that subject?— 
Yes, but if you get half a dozen men to revise 
the same paper you will get very different 
results, or at least results materially differing ; 
I do not say they are different. 

54.797. 1 quite see the uncertainty'of all 
examinations like that, but surely your other 
method would be much more difficult ?■—I 
think it would be, but I think it is worth 
consideration. 

54.798. You aho said that a teacher some¬ 
times fails a boy who lias passed the examina¬ 
tion but whose school record iB not good ? 
—There are cases in which a boy whose 
school record is very unsatisfactory has 
managed to pass the written test, and on 
consideration of his work, putting the two 
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tilings together, the inspector comes to the 
opinion that that hoy ought not to pass, 

54.799. Why should a hoy like that be 
allowed to appear at all at the examination ? 
—1 tliink every pupil in the school can claim 
a right to be presented, if he thinks he is of 
sufficient merit. You cannot leave it to the 
teacher to absolutely bar out candidates. He 
can exercise his influence or dissuade him. 

54.800. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Do you 
know ’ whether during the period _ when the 
age was very much lower than it is now, 
18 or 19—that is, between the years 1878 
and 1891—the competition was any wider 
than it is now?—Do you mean the number 
of candidates ? 

54.801. Yes?—That I really cannot say. 
I daresay that witnesses from the Universities 
will be able to give you some information on 
that point. 

54.802. Is there not a chance, especially 
if the crammer comes up smiling, as he is 
most probably likely to do, at the age of 18 
or 19, that instead of enlarging your field of 
candidates you may reduce it by the necessary 
expense of the crammer which does not come 
in now?—Unless yon require attendance at 
University (‘lasses. Then you cut out- the 
crammer, and that is the plan I recommend, 
namely, that there should be a certain necessary 
attendance at the University before a man is 
eligible. 

54.803. But without any test of that sort 
you do not see much chance of getting rid of 
the crammer at that age of 18 or 19, unless 
you have some absolute check by means of a 


certificate that a boy has come from a certain 
school or has been at a certain University ?— 
Quite. You must have the two things—proof 
that he has been at the school, going through 
a satisfactory course of instruction until lie 
gets that certificate, and then attendance at a 
University at classes which are accepted for 
your purpose. 

54,804. (Chairman.) In your written answer 
you say that last- year there were 1,711 success¬ 
ful candidates for the leaving certificate. Can 
you tell us What was the total number that 
entered ?—Ho, but I can send you a note of 
that. (The following statement teas put in by 
the witness ):— 

Statement showing the Number of Pupils 
presented for and awarded the 

Leaving and Intermediate Certificates in 
Scotland during a number of years :— 
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SO 


(The' witness withdrew.) 


Dr. John Ha it bower, m.a., n,.n., Professor of Greek, Aberdeen University. 


Written answers relat ing to the Indian 
Civil Service, 

54,805. What is the opinion held by the 
authorities of the University of Aberdeen 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for the per¬ 
formance of their duties, and that, in con¬ 
sequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should 
be followed by a period of probation of three 
years to be spent at one or more Universities, 
or at a special institution established for that 
purpose?—With regard to the question sub¬ 
mitted by the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services iu India as to the methods 
of recruitment most suitable for the Indian 
Civil Service, it is assumed that, although 
changes might be introduced in the values 
attached to the various subjects of examina¬ 
tion, and possibly an extension made in the 
list of optional subjects open to candidates, 


there is no serious proposal to depart from 
the principle of competitive examination at 
present in existence. At the same time, in 
view of complaints that are often heard 
regarding the unsuitability of a written 
examination for testing the practical qualities 
required in the work of administration, and 
in view also of the assertion that book-learned 
candidates often prove failures when con¬ 
fronted with problems of government, it is 4 
worth while considering whether the present 
examination might not be supplemented bylj 
an estimate formed after a viva voce examina- | 
tion. it would, of course, be unsafe to leave 
this further test to the subjective view of an 
individual, hut the suggestion is made that 
it might he possible to submit the 80 or 
tOO candidates to an oral examination by a 
Committee. Tills might have the effect of 
weeding out the few who show primd facie 
evidence, of being unfit for practical work. 
This suggestion, however, is advanced with 
diffidence as there are undoubted examples 
of apparently unpromising subjects developing 
late into capable men of affairs in practical 
spheres of life. 
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To the proposal sometimes made that the 
I opinion of school masters or tutors might be 
I taken to supplement the written test, there 
I appears to be an insuperable objection. Even 
j if one could count on the impartiality of such 
I judges the system is one that could never 
I command the confidence of the country,. 

As to the point on which the opinion of 
tire University is specially requested, the age 
limit for the*examination, it appears to be 
the general opinion that the reduction from 
the present limit to one of 18-20 would in the 
I present state of things be fatal to Scotch 
j candidates whether from the schools or the 
1 Universities. Only those who could afford 
i special preparation would have any chance 
with this lowered age. The mass of possible 
I competitors would fall between two stools. 
The requirements of the leaving certificate 
ami preliminary examination keep most pupils 
j at school, till the age of 18 or 19, and the 
■ standard of work in most of the Scotch 
schools is very much below that of an exami¬ 
nation like that for the Indian Civil Service. 
On the other hand, one year at the University 
would be insufficient to bring them up to the 
required level. No doubt in former years 
with an upper limit of 19 or 19£ very capable 
men were sent out to India, but so far as the 
Scottish Universities were concerned, such an 
age limit was not then prohibitory, as the 
average age of leaving school 30 years ago 
was between lb and 17. Candidates there¬ 
fore were able to enter from Scotland who 
had completed three years of University study, 
and they professed subjects like Philosophy 
| and Economics which are outside of the school 
I curriculum at any time. If, therefore, the 
} statistics from Aberdeen show that the low 
age limit between 1879 and 1891 was favour¬ 
able to Scotch candidates, the radical diffe¬ 
rence of the-school arrangements then and now 
must be borne in mind. 

In view of the drawbacks of the present 
system mentioned in the letter of the Royal 
Commission some alteration seems necessary, 
and it is suggested that they might be re¬ 
moved and at the same time a real examina¬ 
tion test of adult intelligence made possi ble if 
the present age limit were reduced to 20-22. 
Such an age would open the examination to 
University candidates well developed intellec¬ 
tually and leave two years clear for the 


candidates’ special preparation. Considerable 
experience in connection with the examination 
warrants the opinion that one year is too short 
a time to master the subjects of the second 
examination in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. The successful candidates, moreover, 
are very often quite exhausted with the great 
efforts they have made in preparing for the 
first examination and require a considerable 
period of rest before they are fit to resume 
work. This further reduces the time available 
for the special preparation, and often leads 
to compressing study into a few months for 
which a whole year is barely sufficient, the 
knowledge gained in this way being usually, 
evanescent. 

54,806. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that Aberdeen Univer¬ 
sity would be willing to devise an Honours 
Course of Indian studies suitable for such 
probationers, and carrying with it the Univer¬ 
sity degree ? The course of instruction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include:—(i) Law; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language; and 
(jii) Indian history, sociology and economics. 
What provision is at present afforded in Aber¬ 
deen University for teaching these subjects, 
and is there any question of tuition and super¬ 
vision designed fur Indian Civil Service pro¬ 
bationers?—With the lowering of the age 
limit to 20-22 it would be possible to lengthen 
the period of probation so that the selected 
candidates would proceed to India at 24 
instead of 25 as at present, and the suggestion 
may perhaps be made that with a view of 
solidifying the practical knowledge required 
of candidates before leaving, for India they 
should be subjected to more frequent quali¬ 
fying tests than at present in the period of 
probation, ft is believed that this would 
secure the desired end better than the device 
of including subjects like Law and Eastern 
languages among the compulsory subjects of 
the first examination. The latter change 
would alter for the worse the character of the 
examination which is at present a test of 
general capacity and in no way professional, 
and moreover from the nature of the case 
would help the candidate in his special pre¬ 
paration to an inappreciable degree. 


Dr. John Har rower called and examined. 


54,807. (Chairman.) We have already 
heard one representative from the University 
of Aberdeen. I notice that in certain points 
you and he slightly differ in your opinions ? — 
Yes. The Committee was divided on some 
points, and also Mr. Irving really represents 
the Law School. 1 am representative of the 
Arts Faculty, and I. have been Convener of 
the Lulian Civil Service Committee in Aber¬ 
deen for 25 years, so 1 know more about, the 
details than he would know. 

O 211028 


54.808. Have you any returns showing 
the number of Aberdeen students in recent 
years who have entered the Indian Civil 
Service? — Yes. In the calendar of the Uni¬ 
versity there is a complete list of the students 
who have been successful. In recent years 
we had something like an average of two 
successful candidates. Sometimes we have 
had more and sometimes, less, and sometimes 
none at all. 

54.809. What is the most you have had. in 

I 3 
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the last 10 years ?—1 think three is the largest 
number we have had. 

54.810. It is as a rule two every year?— 
Yes. Of course, under the old regulations 
when the upper age limit was low, we were 
more successful. In 1883 we had six can¬ 
didates successful, in 1S88 we liad four, and 

54.811. Do you ever have candidates who 
have been successful in the examination, 
coining for their year’s probation to the 
University?—I remember oidy one case in 
my experience in the last 30 years.. One 
man came for his second year of probation. 

54.812. You hold the opinion that, if the 
examination were reduced to the school- 
leaving age, it would he bad for Scotch can¬ 
didate's, whether they came from the schools 
or the 'Universities ?—Yes, that is my view. 
The age of entrance has been forced up in 
the most extraordinary way in the last 18 
years or so. In 1880—81, for example, there 
were actually nearly 611 entrants of the age 
of 16 or under. In 1910 there is not a single 
student so young as 16 who has entered the 
University. 

54.813. How many have entered at 17 
and 18 ?—In the year 1880-81 there were 32 
who entered at 17 last birthday, 2.3 at 18 last 
birthday, and 10 at 19 last birthday. Coming 
down to 30 years later, we have none at the 
age of 16 last birthday, 17 at 17 last birthday, 
52 at IS last birthday, and 47 at 19 last 
birthday. I ought to mention that there are 
women included among these, and they rather 
send up the age a little. 

54.814. So that whereas .by that list you 
have none entering at age 16, you have a not 
inconsiderable number entering at the ages 
of 17 and 18 ?—The number at 17 is only 17, 
and there is a big number at 18 last birthday. 
Of course the eighties are synchronous with 
the big successes in Aberdeen. The largest 
number of our successes in the Indian Civil 
Service were gained at that period, but the 
men came to college at the age of 16 and 
had three years with us at the University. 

54.815. Now assuming the examination 
was at between 18 and 19 ?—We should have 
no candidates from the University, or hardly 
any would be able to go up. An occasional 
candidate who had entered at 17 last birth¬ 
day would have been a year with us or 
possibly a little more, but then he would have 
no marks of the University training about 
him. 

54.816. But he would, I suppose, be in a 
position to compete in the examination ?— 
I should doubt that very much, it is rather 
a curious situation. The leaving certificate 
examination sends up the age to a large 
extent, because the men have to qualify in so 
many subjects. They have to qualify in Latin 
or Greek generally, and in mathematics of 
a higher standard. Then again the Bur¬ 
sary competition comes in also in the same 
direction. 


54.817. What age is that ?- -I think a clever 
bov usually gets his leaving certificate or preli¬ 
minary examination a year before he goes in 
for the Bursary competition. 

54.818. At what age does lie go in for the 
Bursary competition ?—The age when he comes 
to college is on the average 181 to 19. He j 
comes to college almost immediately after hits I 
Bursary competition. The situation is this— I 
that a. boy in the Bursary competition has to ; 
come up to a high standard in so many sub- * 
jects, a fairly high standard, that is to say, ( 
but he cannot get up to the highest standard. > 
He becomes a fair classic and a fair mathema- j 
tician, but he never could face the examination L 
which was set in 1882 for the Civil Sendee of . 
Ind ia. His classics would be much below that 
standard and his mathematics would be much 
below it. In the English school, so far as H 
I remember from my own recollections of s. 
Oxford, a man came up from school knowing 
far more classics than a Scotch boy did when ; 
he entered a Scotch University, hut that was j 
because he had not been bothered with mathe¬ 
matics. Similarly a mathematical man had 
been allowed to go on doing mathematics in , 
an English School, but he had not been 
bothered with classics, and his mathematics J 
were much above a Scotch boy’s on entering 

a Scottish University. The situation in Scot- i 
land is that a boy has to get up to a 
certain level in classics, mathematics, English, j 
and a modern language; that is in five 
subjects altogether, and that makes him 
unable to face an examination of this descrip¬ 
tion which needs a much higher standard of 
teacliing than lie could get in any Scotch’ 
school of the ordinary secondary type. I ami 
not speaking of Fettes School, which is of the 
English type, and which pushes a man up in 
classics. A Fettes boy, 1 think, would go in 
for tliqt examination at 19, but what we pro¬ 
duce in Scotland is rather a level in a lot of » 
subjects, and. I am perfectly certain that the 
boys I have had through my hands for the last 
30*years—tlie kind of boy we get coming up 
to the University from the Scotch schools— 
could not look at that examination between 1.8 
and 19. They could not do it from a purely 
Scotch training. 

54.819. From the Secondary Schools ? — 
From the Secondary Schools. 

54.820. We have had a good deal of evi¬ 
dence as regards Secondary Schools. They 
are in process of development, are they not ? 
They are gradually improving and increasing 
their standard for the higher age?—1 have 
not heard anything about that. The leaving 
certificate examination improved them when 
it was instituted. 

54.821. I suppose the Indian Civil Sendee 
Examination of thirty years ago did not cater 
for boys bom the Secondary Schools ?—-I think 
the candidates then came from the English 
Public Schools, and not from the Scotch 
schools. 
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54.822. I suppose they came from the 
secondary Scotch schools too, did they not ? 
—-The majority of those who came from Scot¬ 
land came from the Universities. 

54.823. But you are not suggesting, are 
you, that when the Indian Civil Service 
examination was at the school -leaving age no 
Scotch candidates were successful ?—They 
all came from the Universities. They had 
all been from two to three years at a Univer¬ 
sity. They came to us at about 10—men like 
Sir Benjamin Robertson and Sir John 0. 
Miller and Sir Harvey Adamson. They all 
came at an early age. 

54.824. The Universities in those days 
were in a sense public schools as well, were 
they not?—1 disagree with a great many 
statements to that effect. It has been said 
the Universities were doing the work of the 
secondary schools. That is a statement which 
requires to he received with a good deal of 
caution. The Universities were doing the 
work of the secondary schools in classes out¬ 
side the curriculum, but we were doing very 
high work as well. 

54.825. But I suppose, when boys went 
up at 16, they were given the appropriate 
training for that age, which would lie what 
wq should regard as a public school training ? 
—Possibly, but only in the lower sections the 
first year, and you must remember that we had 
men I ike Jebb and Butcher and Sellar doing 
very much higher work with the graduation 
course and honours course. The statement is 
misleading. It should always be understood 
that it only refers to lower class work. 

58.826. You say a boy in Scotland would 
have no chance of passing the Indian Civil 
Service examination. Have you any returns 
to show the successes from Scotland in the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ?—I could easily get them from 
Aberdeen. I have a publication of my own 
showing a complete list of these, but l have 
not got it with me. That is, for Aberdeen 
only. 

54,S27. Assuming the school - leaving 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
was framed on the lines of an Oxford or 
Cambridge scholarship examination, would 
you still feel that it would be had for the 
Scotch candidates?—The Scotch schools 
cannot send up successful candidates for the 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examina¬ 
tions. They do not do it, from Aberdeen at 
any rate, or anywhere in the north. 

54,828. {Mr. Fisher.) If you were con¬ 
structing an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service for boys of 19, which would be 
suitable for Scotch candidates, and which 
would give them a chance, how woidd you 
frame it ?—I would suggest our Bursary 
competition examination, the scheme for 
Aberdeen, which is coming into existence 
very soon. It has Latin, Mathematics and 
English as compulsory subjects. Five sub¬ 
jects are required to be taken in all. You 


choose your other two from French, German, I 
Greek, Natural Philosophy, and Gaelic, j 
These are on what is called the highest ' 
standards, or will be when the examination 
is held, hut they will be nothing like as hard 
as the examination for the Indian Civil Service I 
in those subjects of about 1882. The mathe¬ 
matics, for example, in 1882, went up to the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. Our >. 
examination goes only to Algebra and 
Trigonometry. That examination would suit 
us very well, but what would happen to the 
candidates coming from other quarters ? A 
low standard of age inevitably means forcing 
up the standard. We have found that con¬ 
stantly. The candidates themselves, force up 
the standard. You would have a dozen men 
coming in equal for the first place if you had 
a low standard of examination, and in a very 
few years, if you started with that, you would 
be compelled, with the standard which we 
have at present in Aberdeen, to have a very 
much higher standard. 

54.829. Are your optional subjects of 
French, German, Greek, Natural Philosophy 
and Gaelic on a higher standard than the 
compulsory subjects ?—No, they are on the 
same standard. 

54.830. Would the Greek and Latin papers, 
for instance, be equivalent to the papers that 
are set for the Balllol scholarship ? — No, 
nothing like it at present. 

54.831. How far do they go in mathematics ? 
—You mean for the Bursaries ? 

54.832. Yes?—I think the prescription is 
Algebra and Trigonometry. 

54.833. What is the Bursary age ? — 
Between 18 and 19. 

54.834. (Mr. Sly.) You have told us that 
the undergraduate of the Aberdeen University 
enters at the age of 18 or 19, How many 
years does it, take him. to get an honours 
course ? — Four years. In some cases five, but 
very rarely. They cannot afford to stay for 
five years. 

54.835. It is a fanr years’ course ? — Yes. 

54.836. Then he would be from 22 to 24 ? 
— He is about 23 on an average when he takes 
his degree. 

54.837. The suggestion made in your 
written answer is that the examination should 
be put at the age of about 20 to 22 ? — -Yes. 

54.838. That would cut right across tlie 
middle of Ms University course? — He would ' 
be tln-ee years at the University, and we found 
three years did with us spendidiyin the eighties. 
Three years was the ideal time to be at the I 
University. 

54.839. But would it, not be a serious 
drawback from the University point of view 
that a man should be taken away in the middle 
of his honours course to go up for a competitive 
examination like the Indian Civil Service ? — 
The numbers are so very small. Probably you 
would have two iu a year, and I think*we 
would reconcile it to our consciences if we got 
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those men embarked on a splendid career like 
the Indian Civil Service. 

54.840. We have had strong evidence from 
the Knglish Universities that they wholly 
disapproved of any age limit that will interfere 
with the University course. It must occur 
either before the University course or after the 
University course is completed. You do not 
think that feeling is so strong in Aberdeen as hi 
Oxford ?—I do not think it exists at all 
because the circumstance are so different. 
In Oxford yon have a very large number of 
candidates going in, and it would be a serious 
matter for the Oxford colleges, if the men were 
coming up with scholarships, only to run away 
before they have finished their career. They 
would not get their Firsts in (treats and the 
Colleges would lose in that way. That is the 
explanation of the Oxford attitude, I think. 
01 course they may call it something different. 
With the number is small. 

54.841. Would your students, if the exami¬ 
nation were at the 20 to 22 age, go through 
the ordinary honours course and then go up 
for the Indian Civil Service examination, or 
would they need to have a special course ?-— 
At present they have something of a special 
course, in the sense that they have to take up 
subjects which are not Included in their 
honours, and very probably they would have 
to do that under my system as well. They 
may have to take up, for instance, political 
science, political economy, and sometimes a 
modern language in addition to their ordinary 
honours. We think a man must take honours 
in philosophy and classics if lie is going to 
have any chance under the present system* 

54.842. In the three years?—In the four 
years. He must do that if he is going to 
have any chance, hut in addition to that he 
has to have these extra subjects, and it would 
be no great change if we did have them under 
the 20 to 22 scheme. 

54.843. (Sir Theodore Morison ,} Did I 
understand you to speak rather as if there 
were too many subjects now offered in the 
school-leaving examination ? Did you indicate 
that you felt from an educational point of view 
that the students were kept too long ?—I think 
not; just the opposite. 1 believe it might be 
very good educationally, but I was trying to 
explain, strictly in reference to this exami¬ 
nation, why it was that Scotch schools are 
apparently so much inferior to English schools. 
They do not reach the same standard in 
classics or mathematics taken separately. It 
was simply a patriotic desire to keep the 


Commission right on the matter, because it 
does sound dreadful that the Scotch schools 
should be so inferior. 

54.844. But you are satisfied?—Educa¬ 
tionally l think it is quite good. 

54.845. Would it meet your point of view 
if, amongst the alternative groups which could 
he offered in this examination, there was one 
group which adequately represented the Scotch 
system of education as represented in the 
school-leaving examinations? — It would he 
very difficult to distinguish between that and 
the ordinary course at an English public 
school. How would you distinguish between 
them ? 

54.846. It has been suggested to us that 
we should have a group for classics with 
history ; modern languages with history for a 
second group ; and mathematics and science 
for a third group. Those are particularly for 
England. In all those the standard would he 
higher than that which has obtained in 
Scotland ?-—Yes. 

54.847. But surely your case would be met 
by the addition of a fourth group, the total 
of which would not carry more marks than 
any of those separate groups, and therefore 
could be classed with them, but in which a 
much larger number of subjects than is pos¬ 
sible under the English system of education, 
would all be offered together?-—I do not know 
bow that would work, U is possible it might 
do, 

54.848. All 1 am putting to you is that 
this group, which would represent Scotch 
education, might be marked as high as the 
group of classics with history which repre¬ 
sents the type of public school of Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester ?—I do not know. 
One would require to see the papers and see 
how it could be worked out. It seems to me 
a little bit difficult to equate tilings like that. 
I am rather opposed to options altogether in 
competitive examinations, because of the great 
difficulty in putting subjects on a level. 

54,349. That problem is before you at the 
present moment. You have to equate French 
and Botany?—I know. 

54,850. And Chemistry and Greek-?—But 
you are going out of your way very much 
more II you are going to introduce it in your 
scheme. 

54,851* I was not contemplating so many 
options as there are at present There are 
four?—When you look at the combinations 
there are not so many after all. 

(The witness withdrew*! 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10,30 a.m.) 
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The Earl or Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Slit Murray Hammiok, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq,, c.s.t. 
Abdi'r Rahim, Esq. 

M. S. D. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Colley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Si.y, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisiier, Esq. 

Butler, Esq,, o.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secret ary). 


John Burnet, Esq., m.a., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews University. 


Written an&oers relafim/ to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

54.852. What is the opinion held by the 
authorities of the St. Andrews University 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, that. Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old and with an in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of Law and other spe¬ 
cialised subjects required for the performance 
of their duties, and that, in consequence, die 
competitive examination for admission to the 
Service should be held at an age between 
IS and 20, and that this should be followed 
by a period of probation of three years, to be 
spoilt at one or more Universities or at a 
special institution established for that purpose? 
— If die examination for the Indian Civil 
Service were held between the ages of 18 and 
20 it would, in our opinion, be impossible 
for any candidates from Scotland to compete 
successfully, except the few who could afford 
to go to a crammer’s on leaving school. 

54.853. In the event of any changes 
in the direction of lowering the age-limits 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination 
being adopted, is it possible that St. Andrews 


University would be willing to devise an 
Honours Course of Indian studies suitable 
for such probationers, and carrying with it 
the University degree ? The course of in¬ 
struction would, under any such system, it, 
is anticipated, include (i) Law; (ii) The ele¬ 
ments of one classical and one vernacular 
language ; and (iii) Indian history, sociology, 
and economics ?—While there is no objection 
in principle to an Honours Course of Indian 
studies leading to a degree, it is improbable 
that any University in Scotland (with the 
possi ble exception of Edinburgh) could provide 
the staff necessary for the purpose. 

54,854, What provision is at present 
afforded in St. Andrews University for teach¬ 
ing the subjects mentioned in the last question, 
and is there any system of tuition and super¬ 
vision designed for Indian Civil Service pro¬ 
bationers? — We make no special provision 
for teaching Indian subjects. A fan- number 
of candidates from this University go into 
the Indian Civil Service at present, but they 
go elsewhere for their probation. If the age 
were lowered we should have no candidates, 
and therefore we should be still less likely 
to have probationers. 


Professor Burnet called and examined. 


54.855. (Chairman.) You come before us 
to-day to represent the views of St. Andrews 
Un i versi ty ? — Y es. 

54.856. Will your answers represent the 
views of the University or only your own 
personal views?—I think, on the whole, 1 may 
say they are representative of the views of the 
University, in this respect, that we have talked 
it over a little, and 1 was asked to appear 
before this Commission by the University 
Court, which is the governing body of the 
University, and I represent them. 


54.857. Have yon any return you could 
give us showing how many of yoiir students 
at St. Andrews have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in recent years ? — I can say from 
memory that there were two last year, and 
generally speaking, every tliree years or so, 
we have one or two. That is about the 
average. 

54.858. Do they ever return to you as 
probationers to take their year’s course prior 
to going to India? — No, that has never 
happened. 
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54.859. Have you any facilities in your 
University for the probationary course ?—No, 
not at present; we bad once for Sanskrit, but 
that is the nearest we have ever come to 
having special facilities. We are a small 
University, and for the number it would be 
impossible for us to keep a stall of that kind. 

54.860. Your first answer reads: “If the 
“ examination for the Indian Civil Service 
“ were held between the ages of 18—20 it 
“ would he impossible for any candidates 
“ from Scotland to compete successfully, 
“ except the few who could afford to go to a 
“ crammer’s on leaving school.’’ Could you 
elaborate that a little for us ?—The reason for 
that is that our schools in Scotland, with the 
exception of one or two, are not able to carry 
education so far as to make it possible for the 
pupils at the end of their course to become 
candidates in a severe competitive examination 
of this kind. It is always necessary for them 
to have some further instruction than the 
schools can possibly give them. With the 
age as it is at present they get such instruction 
at the University. If it were reduced, then of 
course it might, still he possible, as it was 
formerly when the age was lower, for boys 
whose parents had means to get preparation 
by sending them to some institution which 
prepares for the examinations, hut they would 
not come to the University at all in all proba¬ 
bility. They generally did not when the age 
was lower—I forget how many years ago, 
more than 20 years ago. 1 had friends of my 

I own at school who desired to go into the 
Indian Civil Service, and they were able to do 
it because, as I say, their parents were able to 
afford it; otherwise it. would have been quite 
impossible. They did not go to the Scotch 
Universities at all. 

54.861. In those days the average age for 
leaving school was 16, was it not?—Yes. It 
is rather higher now, of course. 

54.862. It is noiv 18 ?—Yes. The statistics 
are a little misleading, if one takes the average, 
because the average includes women students 
ivho on the whole are older ; and consequently 
I think a good many of the average ages that 
have been given in various statements on this 
and other subjects are a little misleading in 
that way. The average is not quite so high 
as it would appear to be. I have brought 
here with me the ages in years and months of 
first, year students at the University who have 
been taking Greek for the last two years, and 
I find that there is a considerable variety of 
age. For instance, in the present year,* the 
highest age entered is 24, whereas there is 
one actually as low in this year as 16; but 
that is most exceptional nowadays. 

54.863. Have you many of 17 ?—Only two, 
one of 17 years 8 months, and another of 
17 years 11 months. Those are the only 
students under 18, except the one of 16 that 
I have just referred to. 

54.864. I suppose the majority of them 
come up to about 18?—Yes ; there are several 


19, and the number over 20 is nine, hut some 
of those are women. 

54,8(i5. As the tendency to remain at 
school has developed, has the standard of 
those in the upper part, of the school risen 
correspondingly ? — To a certain extent | 
undoubtedly, but not sufficiently. And I do j 
not think it is likely to rise sufficiently, for j 
this reason, that the schools are not adequately i 
staffed for teaching up to the necessary J 
standard, and until- there is a complete I 
alteration in the condition of the schools, and j 
in the financial inducement for good men to I 
become schoolmasters—that is a very irnpor- | 
tant. point—I do not think it is likely to , 
improve. 

54,S66, Do you say that of the old schools 
in Scotland, even the older public schools?— 
There are very few that Would come under 
that head. The only school which is at all t 
comparable to an English public school is 
Fettes College. I do not suppose they would 
have any difficulty whatever, in fact, I am 
sure they would not. But, 1 am talking of the 
average Secondary School, as we call it., of 
Scotland. There may be one or two excep¬ 
tions in the large towns. For instance, Edin¬ 
burgh Academy, 1 have no doubt, would be 
able to work up to that point, but they are 
extremely few, very few, certainly not move 
than three or four such schools, and I see no 
near prospect of their being able to do much 
more because of the difficulty of getting an 
adequate staff for higher work upon such 
small salaries as are paid to the schoolmasters. 

54.867. So that the secondary schools, as 
they stand at present, could hardly compete if 
the Indian Civil Service Examination were 
J j eld at the school-leaving age?—No, they 
could not, except a very few, such as Edinburgh 
Academy, and one or two others, certainly less 
than half-a-dozen. 

54.868. If an examination were established 
at the school-leaving age, and framed in such 
a way as to be suitable for Scotch teaching as 
well as for English, do you think that boys 
would coxne up from school, say at 17, and 
have a year’s training at the University prior 
to going in for the examination ?—-That is the 
sort of thing they used to do, hut I do not 
think it Would he a very effective means of' 
preparing for the examination, because the 
work we do at the University is not of the 
same nature as school work. We do not give 
them the sort of drilling which would be« 
necessary for an examination held at the age ! 
of 18, and I should think tliat any boy who 
did that would stand rather a poor chance in 
the examination. We can hardly—I do not! 
like to use the word “ cram ”—but we could 
hardly give the proper drill which is required: 
and which a school can give. We can hardly* 
do it under the conditions of a University, and 
it would not be desirable. 

54,809. We have lmd evidence before us 
in the last t wo or three days on the comparative 
merits of a teaching such as you describe, and 
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that of a public school, and the opinions have 
been rather in favour of a year at the 
University, but I understand you would not 
take that view? — -No, I do not think I should, 
not so far as ray experience has gone. 1 think 
one vear at a University is very little use. 
What X mean is that X think if a boy is not 
going to take a complete University Course, 
he had much better not take any, because it 
is a very incomplete and fragmentary thing. 
It is intended to lead on to something else 
which never comes. 

54.870. Of course it might he contemplated 
that iE the age for the examination were 
reduced to the school-leaving age those who 
succeeded would have a full University Course 
after the examination ?—No doubt they would 
have a probationary course ; that 1 can quite 
understand, but for obvious reasons it would 

, not affect us; they would not come to us. 

54.871. Because you have not the provision 
for them? — Because we have not the provision 
for them. They would not come to any 
Scotch University. 

54.872. You say in one of your written 
answers that it is improbable that any Uni¬ 
versity in Scotland could provide the stab 
necessary for the purpose of an Honours 
Course of Indian studies leading to a Degree. 
Is that the case ?—I made a possible exception 
in favour of Edinburgh, but I think I was 
wrong there. I have been speaking to some of 
my friends in Edinburgh since, and they are of 
opinion that they could not do it. I thought 
possibly they might, as they have a much 
larger staff, but it appears that they do not 
think so. 

54.873. Are there any further points that 
you would like to put before us ?—There is 
one thing which is a rather general considera¬ 
tion, which perhaps has not so closely to do 
with the University of St. Andrews as with 
the general question, which l may perhaps be 
allowed to mention as a thing that occurred 
to me. I was at Oxford myself at the time 

I when there were Indian Civil Service proba¬ 
tioners there under the old system ; when they 
came after passing an examination at the 
[ earlier age and took a considerable period of 
1 probation there, doing Indian subjects. At 
i that time it was undoubtedly the case that 
| they went to different; Colleges, and to the 
[ best Colleges in Oxford, but, there was a 
I slight tendency for them to become segregated 
| from the others. That was my impression. 

They seemed to keep together very much, and 
■ did not get, in my opinion, quite the same 
| advantage from the University, as is got from 
s the University of Oxford by those who go in 
at the later age at present through the regular 
Degree Course. As far as my experience of 
f Oxford has gone, such men get a very much 
f greater advantage from being at Oxford, than 
those who go there for purely professional 
, purposes. That is an impression which I 
obtained in Oxford, both as a Graduate and 

I 
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an U ndergraduate, for a good many years, and / 
I have that impression very strongly. 

54.874. Is that due to the fact that they 
have to be trained in special subjects for the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think it is. 

54.875. But take for instance Law, a very 
important subject; that need not necessarily 
isolate them ?—Oh dear no. 

54.876. They can mix freely with their 
colleagues in the University whilst going 
through a Law Course ?—Yes, certainly, but 
in a large College—it migh t be different in a 
small one—they seemed to keep together 
somehow ; there seemed to be a sort of bond 
between them. They had tlieir own societies, 
and kept together in a way which I do not 
think was quite the best thing for them in the 
circumstances. 

54.877. Holding that view, have you any 
comments to make about the suggested estab¬ 
lishment of a separate institution?—What I 
have said would apply even more strongly in 
that case. On the other hand, supposing that 
a later age were imposed, and the candidates 
previously had a normal University education, 
then, of course, the probation might be very 
much more technical and more special than it 
is at present. There would be no objection to 
that whatever. 

54, STS. Have you many Indians at 
St. Andrews?—We have none at all at 
St. Andrews itself, but the greater part of 
our Medical School is at Dundee, and there 
are two or three there, three, I think, at 
present, 

54.879. Do they mix freely with the other 
students?—I am afraid I could not say any¬ 
thing about that; I have not come across 
them at all. 

54.880. (Sir Murray Huinmick.) Putting 
aside altogether what we want in India, are 
you quite satisfied with the present age ?— l 
The present age is extremely satisfactory for | 
us for our conditions in Scotland. There is { 
no doubt that it is extremely satisfactory, j 
We could cope with a reduction of one year 1 
possibly, but I think any further reduction ! 
would cut us out completely. 

54.881. The age of 21 as a maximum you 
would not like?—1 do not think we could 
do very much with it. 1 think it would 
practically exclude us. 

54.882. Do you know at all when you first 
began to pass candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service ? — Very shortly after the age was 
raised. There had been some in earlier days, 

54.883. But going back again before the 
age was raised, the time when I came out. 

35 years ago, were you passing men then ?— 1 
do not know of my own knowledge, but we 
certainly were. At that time there were one 
or two. 

54.884. The age then was 21, and the 
school-leaving age was 16 ?—Yes. 

54.885. So that the age probably suited 
you then?—Exactly. 
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54.886. And it would not suit you now?— 
That is so. We get very few at 16. I have 
only one, and that is quite exceptional, on the 
list which I have here. 

54.887. We have been told by some 
1 evidence that we have had that, quite contrary 
1 to what you say, the age of 18 and 19 would 
l suit Scottish boys extraordinarily well, mid 
\ would widen the field for the Indian Civil 
I Service examination very much by bring¬ 
ing in a great number of boys from the 

j Secondary Schools of Scotland, provided it 
was made necessary that all boys shoidd get 
a certificate that they had come straight from 
some hind of school, which satisfied citliei the 
English Board of Education, or the Scottish 
Board of Education. If that were done do 
' you think Scottish schools would have a look 
in?—I do not think so. I do not think they 
would be able to compete in any sort of way 
with the English schools at that age. 

54.888. Even supposing the examination 
was framed very much on the lines _ of the 
School-leaving Certificate examination in 
Scotland ?— That, of course, is only a Pass 
examination, and 1 think at that age such 
an examination would probably be much more 
easy for English boys, for the simple reason 
that, rightly or wrongly—1 am inclined to 
think wrongly—they begin certain subjects, 
Latin and Greek, for example, at a very much 
earlier age in England, and that is one of the 
fundamental points. 

1 54,889. (Chairman.) I understand you to 

say that that applies to England ?—Yes. Latin 
and especially Greek are begun at a very 
much earlier age in England than in Scotland. 
In the Scottish Secondary Schools it is unheard 

! of almost for anyone to take Latin till he is 
10 or Greek till he is 14. Consequently it 
takes some time before the Scotch boy can 
catch up tlie English boy. I believe it can 
lie done, but it takes a certain amount of 
time. I think it is perfectly possible to make 
up the handicap. But it is the real reason 
why the Scottish schools cannot face it at tlie 
earlier age. 

54,890. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Only one 
other question. Looking to your experience 
do you think there would be considerably 
more danger in choosing the candidate at 18 
and 19 than as now at 24 ; I mean as regards 
the certainty of selecting by an examination 
a man who is suitable for the career in front 
of him ? Do you think it is more difficult to 
decide on tlie promise of a candidate at 18 or 
19 than at 24 ?—As far as examinations go I 
think it is so. I think when a man is more 
i mature you can judge better whether he has 
merely superficial, cleverness or whether he 
has anything more in him. Neither that nor 
any kind of examination test is, in my opinion, 
an adequate test for a thing Like the Indian 
Civil Service, which requires all kinds of 
qualities that no examination can test. I feel 
the weakness of the method of selection, 1 
mean to say. 


54,89.1, Have you any views about bringing 
in some kind of way of marking character in 
an examination ?—It is extremely difficult to 
do so, but it is extremely desirable. 1 have 
a little experience of the way in which the 
'Selection Committee for the Egyptian and 
Soudan Civil Service does that. We have had 
one or two—two at present-- who have been 
selected by them, and they practically dis¬ 
regarded examination tests altogether. They 
look that from my opinion of the man’s 
work. They simply took my word as suffi¬ 
cient. and did not examine them further, and 
then formed their own opinion of the men as 
men. 

54.892. It Is possible to do that with an 
examination where you have only two or three 
candidates, but it is hardly possible with 
50 candidates, is it?—It is quite a different 
thing, I agree, when you have a smaller 
number. They simply got a report from me. 

54.893. (Chairman.) To what extent do 
they disregard papers ?—They do not have 
any papers at all. It is pure selection, but it 
is on the basis to some extent of a report from 
Hie candidates’ teachers, a confidential report 
upon their work and character and everything 
else, which in the case of all applicants I have 
to supply. 

54.894. (Mr. Abdnr Rahim.) I understood 
you to say that there is a Board of Selection 
for Soudan candidates ?—For the Soudan ami 
Egypt. 

54.895. What is the composition of the 
Board?—That I hardly know. I have only 
communicated with the Secretary, aud I cannot 
therefore say how it is composed. 

54.896. Do you know how long it has been 
working?—I have known about it for the Iasi 
three or four years only, because there have 
never been any other applicants from our 
University before that time. The first I heard 
of it was when one of our men applied and 
asked me to communicate with the Secretary 
of the Board and answer the questions which 
he asked. 

54.897. Have you heard any criticisms as 
to the way the Board works ?—No, Certainly 
they succeeded in picking out two very good 
men. One of the men that I sent up had 
only got Second Class Honours, hut they were 
certainly right to take him, and they were 
perfectly satisfied. 

54.898. Do you know if there is a quali¬ 
fying standard ; must they be Honours men ? 
—They require an Honours degree, hut they 
interpret that very liberally. 

54.899. (Mr. Madge.) You have told us 
that the lowering of the age would practically 
exclude Scottish students, and 1 do not at nil 
under-estimate the serious nature of that 
exclusion. You have already told Sir Murray 
Hammick dial at a younger age a man is less 
qualified to judge of his future career than 
later on. Do you think the risks that would 
be run by compelling people to select at a 
younger age would form a strong argument 
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against the reduction of the age i i do_ not 
quite understand what you mean by tlie risks. 

54,900. Suppose the age were lowered and 
students were tlieu practically compelled^ to 
decide at an early age, do you think the risks 
would he so grave as to act as a strong 
argument against the lowering of the age i 
I do not think that is a strong argument, at 
all. The argument which I have in view is 
simply our own local argument in Scotland, so 
to sav. If the conditions in Scotland were 
different from what they, are, 1 do not know 
that one would look at it in the same way, 
hut I look at it first of all naturally from the 
point of view of the Scottisi 1 schools and 
Universities, and then from the general point 
of view that it is not desirable that any part 
of the Kingdom should he excluded if it is at 
all possible to avoid it. 

54,90.1. I want to ask you whether, apart 
from Scottish students, considering that early 
promise is often belied by later performance, 
you think or do not think that there is any 
serious risk of mistakes being made in regard 
to students generally all over Britain if that 
system is adopted ?—I think there is con¬ 
siderable risk of mistakes, very considerable 
risk. As far as my own experience goes it is 
an exceedingly common thing for students lo 
come to us, say at the age of 18, or just under 
that age, with great brilliancy, apparently 
great promise, hut we never hear of them 
again after the first, six months they have been 
in College ; they fall into the ranks. On the 
other hand, there are others who show their 
gifts only after they have been with us about 
two years. That happens often, so that, there 
is a very considerable risk of missing some of 
the best men, I have no doubt at all about 
that. And that applies not only to Scotland 
hut nil over the Kingdom. I think some of 
the men whom it is most desirable to secure 
for a Service like the Indian Civil Service are 
men that develop slowly, but who in the end 
are much better than the brilliant school 
boys. 

54.902. At whatever rate that risk may lie 
estimated it tells against the lowering of the 
age? — Yes, it does, so far as it goes, but it 
is very difficult, to estimate of course. 

54.903. Then you have referred to the 
character test that you furnish ill regard, I 
suppose, to the School-leaving Certificate. 
You have spoken of judging by reports and 
having no competitive examination? — It is 
not the School-leaving Certificate that is in 
question for the Egyptian Service. All the 
men who go in for the Egyptian and Soudan 
Civil Service arc graduates. The Committee 
of Selection ask a number of rather searching 
questions about the candidates, and at the 
same time 1 give my opinion as to the work 
they have done, not only in the examinations 
for the degree but the work they have done 
throughout the whole of their course, 

54,9U4. That is as regards the Soudan 
only ; but I understand that as regards the 


Leaving Certificates, Scotland generally is 
satisfied with certificates of character supplied 
in other ways?—You mean for the Univer¬ 
sities? 

54.905. Yes?—We receive no reports on 
character. There is no public, test of that. 

54.906. And the country is satisfied with 
that state of things?—1 cannot say. 

54.907. As far as you know?—I have 
heard no objection to it. 

54.908. Then there is this point, that the 
test not being a competitive one perhaps if 
it were applied to competitive examinations 
there would be a difference of opinion ?—No 
doubt. It is an extremely difficult thing 
because there are possibilities that certain 
teachers might form too high an estimate of 
their own pupils. That does occur. 

54.909. The grouping together of candi¬ 
dates for the Civil Service that you have 
spoken of referred to British students, not, to 
Indians ?—Yes, I admit that. 

54.910. (Mr. Fisher.) Would you be in 
favour of the institution of a viva voce 
examination for the Indian Civil Service ?— 
So far as my experience of viva voce examina¬ 
tions goes I should very strongly indeed. 

54.911. Would you explain to the Com¬ 
mission briefly the grounds on which you 
would recommend that ?—In the first place 
there is always the possibility in an examina¬ 
tion that some of the very best men may not 
do themselves justice, and it. may always be 
possible by means of a viva voce examination 
conducted on sound lines to enable those 
men to do more justice to themselves, and in 
that way it may be possible to secure some 
very good men for the Public Sendee who may 
not otherwise be obtained. Then of course 
there is no doubt that a viva voce examination, 
assuming that it was conducted by the proper 
examiners, would ensure that very obvious 
disqualifications for the Public Service would 
be dealt with. There are men—we have all 
known such cases 1 suppose—who could pile 
up marks in an examination to almost any 
extent, but who would have been rejected at 
once by any selection Board as quite unfit for 
positions of responsibillty. 

54.912. Would your recommendation be 
that we should have an Examining Board 
with power to reject a candidate who appeared 
to lie unsuitable for the Public Service ?—I do 
not know about an Examining Board. It 
would have to be something rather more than 
a Board of Examiners if it was to have the 
power to reject. It would be necessary to 
include certain responsible officials, I take it. 

54,91.3. Certainly ; but would you give to 
such a Board the power to reject, or simply 
the power of marking for certain character¬ 
istics?—I do not like to put it exactly as the 
power to reject, but I think they should have 
the |iower to select from a larger number than 
are actually required. I think if a larger 
number were discovered by examination to 
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be possible candidates, that then, from this 
body which one has got by examination some 
system of selection might be carried out 
—selection by viva voce examination, 1 mean, 

54.914. Your proposal would be something 
of tills kind, that if there were 50 places in 
any one year, the first 100 in the examination 
should be called up for viva voce examination, 
and then the 50 should be selected from those ? 
—That is the sort of thing I was thinking of. 
Obviously, as i say, it could not be done by a 
Board of mere Examiners with no responsi¬ 
bility. It would have to be done by responsible 
officials undoubtedly. 

54.915. Have you any experience yourself 
of the working of this school record system 
that has been introduced into the Scottish 
School-leaving Certificate ?—Very little. I 
know a good deal about the written part of 
the Leaving Certificate examination. What 
happens, I understand, is that after the 
written results are adjusted, they are discussed 
by the Inspector with the schoolmaster, but I 
do not think any veiy great changes are made 
in that way. 

54.916. You do not think it really affects the 
result?—It is mainly a written examination still. 

54.917. I suppose that a great, number of 
Scotelunen are educated at the English Public 
Schools, are they not?—A very considerable 
number, but they belong, of course, to a 
certain class. It is even more expensive for 
a Scotchman than an Englis hm an. 

54.918. The English Public Schools have 
a great number of scholarships which make it 
easier for a poor Scotch boy to obtain admission 
to those schools?—Yes, but for the reasons 
which I have explained, they would never be 
practically level because they do not begin 
such subjects as Latin and Greek till much 
later, so that there is never any prospect there. 
There is Fettes College in Edinburgh, which 
is on the lines of an English Public School, 
and a great many do get there by means of 
scholarships; hut that, is only one school. 

54.919. Are there good entrance scholar¬ 
ships at Fettes?—Yes, very good indeed— 
excellent. That provides for a certain number, 
undoubtedly. 

54.920. Do you think it possible to exclude 
the crammer if one had an examination at 19 ? 

-—I hardly think so. 

54.921. It has been suggested to us that 
it might he possible to insist upon a School- 
leaving Certificate—a certificate that a boy 
had been either to school or to the University 
up to the time of examination ?—Up to the 
time of the examination would, I suppose, 
exclude him certainly in many parts of the 
country, but there would be nothing as far as 
I see in London, for example, to prevent a boy 
being at a crammer’s, and also getting a 
certificate from a day school, or that he was 
attending University classes in London. That 
would be quite possible, I should think. 

54.922. He could no doubt supplement the 
school or University education by studying 
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at crammers; but it would be impossible to 
prevent that. I suppose you would agree i 
that if an examination is held at 19, it is very J 
important that the selection should be made 1 
on promise rather than on performance ? —Yes. I 
necessarily, as in the case of the Oxford I 
Scholarship examinations. Yes, it would have I 
to be done on the same principle as those are I 
done, no doubt, and that is not easy to judge ! 
without viva voce examinations. 

54.923. You would also, I suppose, recom¬ 
mend a conference between the examiners in 
each particular paper ?—I think so. That 
does not occur at present so far as I know, 
and 1 think it is extremely desirable it should. 

1 have examined occasionally, and one feels 
the complete isolation. 

54.924. Are there any other suggestions 
which you, from your experience as an 
examiner, w T ould like to make with regard to 
the conduct of the examinations?—I think 
that is its chief defect. I think if there was a 
meeting of the examiners in the same subject 
in the same department, most of the difficulties 
about the examinations would probably dis¬ 
appear of themselves, or at any rate become 
so obvious that they could be removed. That 
seems to me the chief defect of the examination, 
otherwise it is an exceedingly good examina¬ 
tion, as far as an examination can be. But 
there are, I suppose, for example, half a dozen 
people doing the Classical papers, and they 
never meet at all, and I do not think those 
who are doing the Latin papers know tv ho are 
doing the Greek. 

54.925. And you say that is a very grave 
defect indeed ?—I think it is. 

54.926. Do you happen to have made any 
special study of the relation of University 
success to success in after life?—No, 1 cannot 
say I have, except in the most general way. 

54.927. You did not happen to see Dr, 
Edgar Schuster’s paper on that?—No. 

54.928. It brought out some rather in¬ 
teresting results. There is just one other 
question 1 want to ask you. At what age 
does a man generally take his degree in Arts 
at St. Andrews ?—That is an Honours degree 
you are speaking of ? 

54.929. Yes ?—Probably the age is between 
22 and 23—23 I should say. 

54.930. Is that the average in Scotland ? 
—Yes, I should think so. The Honours 
course is rather long. That is to say, it is 
legal to take an Honours degree in three 
years, but hardly anyone ever does. Four 
yearn is the normal time, and then anyone 
who is going to become a candidate for the 
Indian Civil Service is advised, and generally 
finds it necessary, to take double Honours. 
For example, the two candidates who got in 
last year both did t he same thing; they both 
took Honours classes in Classics and in 
Philosophy. That may take five years nor¬ 
mally. Consequently the age might be well 
over 23 in the ease of those students. 
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54.931. (Mr. Sly.) You have told us that 
the average age at which a man takes an 
Honours degree at your University is about 
22 or 23 ?— 23 rather than 22 . 

54.932. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence suggesting that it would he suit¬ 
able for some Scotch Universities to hx the 
age for the open competition of the Indian 
Civil Service, after students have been two 
years at the University, at an intermediate 
stage of the University career. 1 understand 
your opinion is strongly opposed to any exa¬ 
mination at an intermediate stage /“There 
is an examination. We have an examination 
for this purpose. I do not tit ink, m the first 
place, that that examination, which is neces¬ 
sarily of the nature of a Pass examination, 
gives quite the sort of knowledge that you 
want to have about the candidates, and also, 
j think, the general feeling is that it is a pity 
to begin a University course at all unless you 
are going to finish it. I like to regard the 
University course as a whole, any part of 
which, taken by itself, would be comparatively 
of little value—I do not say altogether value¬ 
less, but it would lose its real value. 

^,033. Do the successful candidates from 
your University go up for the examination 
direct from the University or have they had 
any additional special course of study before 
they go up for it ?—Some of them have done 
one and some have done the other. A good 
many have come for six months to some 
institution in London to get additional pre¬ 
paration, Those two who got in last year 
did that. But that is not universal; it is 
not absolutely necessary to do so. 

54.934. If no intermediate age is possible 
the only feasible alternative, in your opinion, 
to the present age of 22 to 24 is to go back 
to a school-leaving age?—Yes ; and, of course, 
with.this addition, that what would be feasible 
in England would not be feasible in Scotland 
at all. Scotland would simply drop out. 

54.935. You have told us that the Scotch 
schools could not compete at all. Is that 
because the standard of education in Scotch 
schools is lower than that in English schools, 
or is it simply due to the fact that the stan¬ 
dard of education is somewhat different from 
that in England ?—It is different in this way. 
I do not know that one would say it was 
necessarily lower for that reason, but boys 
begin what one would call a definitely 
secondary class of education at a much later 
age. I do not think that is necessarily a bad 
thing at ail; 1 think it has many advantages, 
but tit the same time it means that they will not 
know nearly so much Latin, for example, at the 
age of 18 or 19 as an English hoy will know. 

54.936. If they have a general education 
of a wider nature than that which is ordinarily 
given in the upper classes of an English 
Public School system, the extent to which 
the Scotch boys would or would not succeed 
would depend almost entirely on the nature 
of the examination, if it is not really worse 
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than the English education ?—I do not want 
to disparage it, but it is not quite Oil the same | 
level. There is no doubt about it that our 
Secondary Schools have been until lately 
extremely badly equipped, extremely badly 
manned with the exception of one or two in 
large towns. The improvement which has 
taken place has been very slow up to now, 
and one does not see where further improve¬ 
ment is to be made. The financial aspect of 
the subject is so difficult, and one does not 
see where the money is to come from. It 
seems to me very difficult to suppose that in 
the near future at any rate there trill be many 
schools in Scotland which can profitably teach 
a boy beyond the age of 17. 

54.937. Do many of the Scotch schools 
succeed in securing scholarships at the 
English Universities ?—Hardly more than 
two of them, Fettes College and Edinburgh 
Academy. I do not think almost any other 
school in Scotland has obtained any. 

54.938. If the Indian Civil Service competi¬ 
tive examination at the school-leaving age were 
instituted, we have had a certain amount of 
varying evidence from Scotland as to what 
the class of examination should be—whether 
it should be based on the existing School- 
leaving Certificate or whether it should be 
based on the Bursary examination in Scotland. 
Can you give us any opinion on that point ? 
—There is no common Bursary examination; 
each University has its own. 

54.939. Ou the lines of the Bursary 
examination ?—It would be impossible to find 1 
any common lines because there are great j 
differences at present. What would suit one | 
would not suit another in that respect. For j 
example, with us the examination for Bursaries j; 
is identical with the preliminary examination, ' 
which again is very much the.same tiling as 
the Leaving Certificate examination. But 
that is quite different in Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen. 

54.940. Then you do not think the Bursary 
examination would form a good model ?—I 
hardly think so. 

54.941. We have been told that the intro¬ 
duction of an examination at the school- 
leaving age would in one respect be more 
favourable to Scotland than the present one, 
in that it would permit a certain number of 
poor candidates to compete who are unable 
at present to undergo at their own cost the 
expense and time as a University education. 
What is your opinion on that ? — I do not 
believe there is any candidate, however poor, 
in Scotland, who is at all capable of doing the 
tiling, who would find any difficulty at all in 
getting a University education. The provision 
which has been made for enabling poor lads 
of promise to get a University education is 
sp great that there is really no difficulty. I ! 
do not think anyone who really was lit for ' 
iL has been kept away from University I 
education by the lack of money ; and now, [ 
more particularly, that the fees arc paid by , 
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ifr, Carnegie's benefaction, it is still more 
so. It was so even before that in my opinion. 
In my University we have a large number of 
Bursaries which are open to public com pe¬ 
tition, but besides that we were always able 
to help any deserving student, and did 
habitually help them by remission of fees and 
that sort of thing. We do not remit fees 
now, seeing that they are paid by the 
Carnegie Trust, but in the old days we used 
to do it, aud 1 do not think that any boy wbo 
is able to go to a Secondary School, and who 
has promise, need over have the slightest 
difficulty in continuing his course at the 
University. 1 feel quite sure that is so. 

54.942. Then you have spoken to us about 
the somewhat isolated condition in which 
Indian Civil Service probationers formerly 
lived at Oxford, and have instanced it as a 
drawback to any scheme of probationary 
studies at a University. Would not that 
drawback largely disappear if the Indian 
Civil Service probationers went up for a 
regular course instituted at Universities?— 
Probably it would, yes. 

54.943. Which would not be such a largely 
specialised form of training as the training 
you referred to in force a generation ago ?— 
No doubt to a very considerable extent that 
would be so, but still there was, 1 think, a 
tendency for the Indian Civil Service students 
to keep very much together. I do not think 
it was so much because of the work they 
were doing as a sort of feeling that they were 
all of the same body and had interests which 
the others had not. 

54.944. It has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages ?—Possibly. 

54.945. (Mr. Chcmbal.) Yon said that last 
year two candidates passed the Indian Civil 
Service examination from your University ?— 
Yes. 

54,940. Can you tell me how many candi¬ 
dates i’rom your University appeared for that 
Indian Civil Service examination ?—There 
were three. One failed. 

54,947. Looking to the number of those 
who study in your University for the Indian 
Civil Service, can you say whether the number 
of those who appear for the examination and 
compete for the Indian Civil Service is 
decreasing or increasing ?—It has increased 
very slightly. 

54.945. At any rate you do not see any 
indications conveying the impression to you 
that the examination is losing its interest for 
young men?—No, I think not. I think 
certainly in the last two or three years they 
have been more inclined to go in for it than 
they were before. We had one man who did 
very well, and that encouraged others. 

54 949. Is that your impression of the 
other Universities also ?—There are more there. 
There is a larger number in the other Scotch 
universities than with us. 

54,950. Were the ages of the candidates 
that you gave us, one of 19, two of 17, nine 
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above 20, and one of 24 the ages of the candi¬ 
dates for the current year?—1 have the figures 
for two years here. The ones I read out were 
for 1913. 1 have 1912 here as well. 

54.951. May T ask what the total number 
was?—It is a small number—it is only my 
own class—16 altogether. It is only my own 
small class but it is quite typical, Those are 
the kind of people whs liter on would lie 
likely to go in. 

54.952. Sixteen surely was not the total 
number. You said the figures were one of 10, 
two of 17 aud nine above 20?—One of 10, 
three of 17 and the nine above 20 was in the 
other list for 1912. 

54.953. I wanted to know whether you 
could give me the total number and the 
number of women students among them in the 
year 1912 ?—There are only two or three 
women students in that list, but this’ is the 
Greek class, aud the number of women who 
cake that is comparatively small. It would be 
more in many other subjects. 

54.954. You could not say that for that 
year the women students appreciably affect 
the average of age ?—No. That is why I took 
this class which contains hardly any women. 

54.955. The sort of examination that was 
spoken of, bringing a boy from school at the 
age of 17 and making him go through one 
year’s University course, would I suppose be 
calculated to cut short his school course and 
cut short his University course. Pie would 
neither have the full course at school nor 
would he have the full coui’se at the Univer¬ 
sity ?—If we could be sure of getting them at 
16 or 17 as we used to do then of course they 
could get in. 

54.956. But under present circumstances, 
when the age is increasing, it would necessarily 
have the effect of cutting short the school 
course aud the scholarship course also ? 
—Yes. 

54.957. As regards those who fail at such 
an examination, their subsequent University 
career would be considerably prejudiced would 
it not ?—Yes, if they had taken an examination 
in the middle of their University corn-se; 1 
think it might. 

54.958. Do many students from Scotch 
schools appear for the Oxford Scholarship 
Examinations ?—Only from Fettes College. 
They go there quite commonly, and from one 
other school in Scotland, Edinburgh Academy. 

54,950. A large number of those who 
appear for such scholarship examinations from 
Scotland are men who have studied at the 
University and got their degrees?—It used to 
he fairly common for Scotch students to get 
scholarships at, Oxford, but in most colleges 
there is an age limit of 19 for them. In the 
old days we had quite a number of Scotch 
students who used to get scholarships, but 
now it is the rarest tiling possible. They get 
exhibitions to which there is no age limit. 
They are above the age at which they can 
compete for scholarships. That is exactly the 
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same problem as this Commission is dealing 
with really. 

54.960. With regard to the Egyptian and 
Soudan Civil Service to which you _have 
referred, that is not open to Egyptians, is it ? 
—I could not say. I think it is. I think a 
great many posts in the Egyption Civil 
Service are filled by native Egyptians, but 1 
am not able to tell you distinctly. I have no 
information about that. 

54.961. With regard to the Examining 
Board, which you say would hold a viva voce 
examination aiul look more into the character 
of the candidates, would you have them state 
the reasons for which they reject a candidate ? 
—Not in public I think. It might prejudice 
the rejected candidate. I said I wished it to 
be rather a matter of selection than rejection. 
1 would, not reject anybody, but I would select 
from a larger number. That is a better way of 
putting it. 

54.962. Selection would imply some re¬ 
jection would it not?—Yes, certainly. 

54.963. Do you not think that if it was 
known that candidates had been rejected by 
a Board of that kind it would prejudicially 
alfect their future career ? It might be said 
“ Such and such a man passed well ; he piled 
“ up a good number of marks, but was 
“ rejected.” Would not that have a preju¬ 
dicial effect on his career here at home ?—It 
would if it was put in that way, but not I 
think if there were a sufficient number to 
choose from, although it is cpiite the same 
thing in the end, as you say, 

54.964. That is why I asked whether you 
would have the reasons stated ?—I think I 
would have no reasons stated. You simply 
select a certain number, and tell the others 
that you are very sorry you have not appoint¬ 
ments for them. I think it could be put in 
such a way that it would carry no stigma. 

54.965. (Sir Theodore Monition.) Do I 
understand from your evidence that there are 
now fewer buys in Scotland who reach scholar¬ 
ship standard at 19 than there used to be? 
—Yes, because they got a training in Univer¬ 
sities which brought them up at the age of 19; 
but now they do not come to the Universities 
so soon ; they do not get up to the standard 
so soon. That is undoubtedly so ; the standard 
has gone down at that age. 

54.966. As a result of the school-leaving 
age being raised the standard of hoys at 19 
has gone down ? --Yes. 

54.967. You said you had some experience 
of the way in which the selection for the Soudan 
Civil Service is made. Mow did it work? 
Did the people whom they selected correspond 
wit h your onu judgment. Do you think as a 
method of getting the best men out of a group 
that it worked on the whole better than the 
examination system ?—Mv experience is not 
really sufficient for me to say, because as a 
matter of fact f have only recommended two 
people in my life and they took them both, 
so that I cannot sax' as a method of selection 
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anything about it. I know that the people 
they took were extremely good men, and that 
one of them has been there now for some time 
and has been doing excellent work. 1 had no 
means of knowing what the other applicants 
were like, so that I cannot judge of them. It. 
is not as if there had been other applicants 
from our University. 

54.968. There were no other students with, 
whom you could compare them ?—No, f had 
nothing to go by. 

54.969. Did that selection correspond with 
the result of the University examination. 
Were those two boys as a matter of fact good 
scholars?—They were both good scholars, but 
one of them was only a Second Class Honours 
man, that is to say that he was not among our 
very best men from the examination point of 
view. I was able, however, to give them both 
very strong recommendations. They were 
both physically strong and capable sort of 
people men of considerable development and 
force of character, That made up for the wan t 
of First Class Honours in the case of one of 
them, rightly, as I think. 

54.970. You agree with the verdict ? —Yes. 

54.971. (Lord Ronuldshay.) Can you tell 
us whether there are any other schools in 
Scotland besides Fettes College and the 
Edinburgh Academy which correspond in any 
way to English Public Schools ?•—There are. 
There is a considerable number of schools 
which correspond to English Publ ic Schools to 
the extent of being Boarding Schools. There 
is Loretto and there is Merchiston at 
Edinburgh, and there are some others. But 
they do not cpiite correspond to tire English 
Public Schools in the standard which, their 
work reaches I think. 

54.972. Do you draw a distinction between 
Fettes College and Edinburgh Academy and 
any other schools in Scotland?—Yes, 1 think 
so. I may have forgotten sonic ; I may be 
unjust to some school, but I think I am right 
in drawing the line there. 

54.973. Those are the two which corre¬ 
spond most nearly to English Public Schools ? 
—Fettes does, The Academy is a different 
type of school in the main, but Fettes is 
practically organised exactly in f lic same way 
as an English Public School. 

54.974. Would you say that the pupils 
t here are drawn from a different social stratum 
from (he pupils of other Scotch Public Schools? 

To. some extent they are, lint owing to the 
very large number of scholarships it is quite 
possible for comparatively poor boys to go 
to Fettes in very considerable numbers. 

54.975. You think that if the Indian Civil 
Service Examination was reduced to the school- 
leaving age ihat possibly men from Fettes 
might lie successful ; but you think it would 
rule out practically every other Scotch school? 
—Yes, Fettes and the Academy, and possibly 
oue or two more which 1 have not in my mind, 
but practically that is what it would come to. 
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34.976. Just one question with regard to 
a character test. When your graduates go up 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination now, 
the Civil Service Commissioners ask for a 
certificate of some kind, do they not?—They 
have a certificate of character, 1 believe, yes. 

1 think it is rather a formal thing. They do 
not make inquiries in the same sort of way 
tha t, these others do. 

54.977. In the case of your own University 
do you know who gives this certificate of 
character ?—I suppose 1 do, but 1 do not 
remember anything about it in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. It must have been a 
very formal thing. The other has impressed 
itself on my mind, because 1 had very con¬ 
siderable correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Committee of Selection, and there 1 
remember the questions that iveie asked. 
But in this case 1 think probably if I gave a 
certificate of character it was in tire most 
formal terms. 

54.978. I understand that two of your 
graduates were successful in the examination 
last year ?—Yes. 

54.979. Have you any recollection of having 
provided them with certificates of any kind ?— 

J have none. I do not think I have ever done 
so. I think I should have remembered it. I 
may have given them the most formal thing, 
but certainly nothing more. 

54.980. It has been suggested to us that. 
Scottish students might pass one year at, the 
University if the age limit were reduced 
before going up for their Indian Civil Service 
Examination. Can you tel! me whether the 
instruction which they would receive during 
the first year at the University would corre¬ 
spond roughly to the teaching which a Sixth 
Form boy'would get in a first-class English 
Public School. Would it be the same sort of 
thing ?—It Would be similar. 

54.981. The subjects would Ire more or less 
the same?—There would be fewer subjects. 
Scotch students in those c ire inn stances would 
normally not take more than three subjects at 
a time. Three University classes is practically 
as many as it is possible to take, so that- it 
would not cover the same ground. A can¬ 
didate of this kind might take probably Latin, 
Greek ami Mathematics, and if he was doing 
that he certainly would not have tune to do 
anything else in the way of general education. 

54.982. Ami that is a sort of proceeding 
which the Scotch Universities would naturally 
do all they could to discourage—a proceeding 
which involved a man coming up from a 
Secondary School, and then spending only one 
year at a University with, a view to passing 
the examination ?—I do not know that we 
should discourage it, but I do not know that 
we should care much about it. We have no 
means to discourage it. 

54.983. One other question. I understood 
front your answer to Sir Theodore Morison 
that you held a very clear view that the Scotch 
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school boy of 19 was not altogether so well : 
prepared as lie was some years ago ?—I think 
that is so. 

54.984. Would that apply to every subject 
of the school curriculum or are you merely 
thinking of his classical learning?—No, I 
think it is all round. 1 think it goes back 
ultimately to that matter of the staffing of the 
schools, "i think the schools have not got the 
Staff at present which would enable them to 
carry education on to these later years ; 
consequently I think that when the boys come 
to College at an earlier age—L do not say at 
16 because that was quite too early—but 
when they come, say, about 18, or between 17 
and 18, I think they get at that age teaching ( 
that, was more suitable to them in the Uni- 1 
versity than it is possible to get at the ordinary 
schools. 1 do not think there are many schools 
in Scotland which can profitably teach a f 
boy much beyond 17. They have not the \ 
staff to do it as a rule. 

54.985. Do the cleverest boys come to 
St. Andrews under 18 now?—Yes. This one 
of 16 on the list here happens to be the best 
of liis year. There is an inducement for them 
to come young undoubtedly, although the 
schools very often try to keep them, but if 
they can get a Bursary at 16 that is an 
inducement at once. 

54.986. One can make a general inference 
then that the clever boy in Scotland will come 
up to the University before 18?—In very 
many cases. The tendency is for the age to 
rise at present, and I am not at all sure 
whether there will be many under 18 in a year 
or two. 

54.987. And you would regret that?—1 
would. 1 think it is a pity. 

54.988. The establishment of a school¬ 
leaving examination for the Civil Service 
would have a certain tendency to arrest that, 
would it not?—IF it was a school-leaving 
certificate it would keep them at school 
longer. 

54.989. An examination for the Civil 
Service at the school-leaving age. 19, would 
have a tendency I suppose, assuming the 
schools to be so ill-prepared, to make the' 
clever school boy leave his school and go to 
the University early ?—Yes, but not quite 
early enough, not as tilings are now. He 
would have to be 16, and there I think that 
would be a pity again. I think 16 is really 
too soon. I think'the raising of the age was 
a good tiling so far, but I think it tends to go 
a little too far now. Tt would be a pity if it 
went back to 16. I think that is distinctly 
too young. 

54.990. [Chairman. ) I suppose the increased 
number that come at. the more advanced ago 
depends largely on the additional facilities 
given in the schools ?—Yes. it is often 
suggested to them, quite properly, that if they 
have another year at school they will get a 
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better Bursary when they go to College, and 
that, of course* is an element that enters into 
it. The cleverest boy will get Ids Bursary at 
an earlier age. 


54,991. It Is in a sense rather a comment 
on the standard of education at the schools ?— 
Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


James Leigh Stiuokan-D Annsou, Esq., m«a., Master of Balliol College* Oxford, 

called and examined:*' 


54.992. (Chairman) You are the Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, are you not? -Yes. 

54.993. You have been good enough to 
write for us a special memorandum. in addition 
to that of the Hebdomadal Council ?—Yes, 
and in the last lew days I have put in some 

statis$es*t 

54.994. Yes* I have those. 1 gather your 
opinion is fairly decided that, if the age for 
the competitive examination has to be 
reduced, there is no alternative but to reduce 
it to the school-leaving age?—That is my 
opinion. Otherwise you will fall between two 
stools. 

54.995. Anything between that and what 
is now the practice would cut across the degree 
course of your University ?—Yes. 

54.996. I see you say : 14 It is thought by 
“ some that candidates for the Indian Civil 
u Service might be induced to commence 
* 4 their University residence a year earlier 
££ than usual, i.t!., between 17^- and 18|, 
" instead of as at preseii fc between 18 i and 
“ 194.” You deprecate that because it would 
shorten the proper public school course, I 
suppose?—-Partly for that, and partly looking 
at it. as a matter of recruiting. As 1 think I 
have suit! in my paper, you would be asking a 
hov, without, giving him any corresponding 
advantage, to spoil his University chances, 
1 am taking it that you mean that the scheme 
which I was criticising was that the boys 
should be induced somehow to come up to the 
University and not be selected until the 
University training was over. That is what 
I was criticising. T think you would find that 
very disastrous to recruiting. 

54.997. Boys would not run the risk ?—1 
do not think they would* not the ambitious ones. 

54.998. You think that if the age is to he 
reduced there must he a competitive examina¬ 
tion at the school-leaving age with a period of 
probation afterwards ?—Yes, 

54.999. Would you suggest in that case 
that probat£oi*e£s who did not work properly 
should be rejected?—I think that would he 
necessary, otherwise you would not get any 
work out, of them. ! should be very sorry for 
the unhappy people who were rejected* 
because they would have wasted all their time. 
If f may say so, 1 do not think I would reject 
them absolutely; T would degrade them to a 
lower year and make them pass the examina¬ 
tion again. I think it would be cruel to throw 

* The written evidence of Mr. Stnidmn-David^on 
upon which this oral examination was based, appears 
in Appendix ITT. 

t Vide Append is HI. 


a man over altogether without giving him a 
second shot at any rate* 

55,009. Do you think if can be assumed, 
speaking generally, that the' boy who goes 
through the ordeal of a competitive examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service, will continue, 
as a rule, to he industrious and energetic ?—I 
have known all sorts, hut I think you have a 
right to expect it. 

55*001 Of course there won id be excep¬ 
tions ? — Natural !y. 

55*002. And in the case of exceptions you 
would not reject outright* but degrade?— 
Yes* yon say to a man: “ Come up again 
next year/ 1 and then probably he would feel 
the spurs sticking into Ins skies and really 
work that year. 

55,003. Gould an examination at the 
school-leaving age suitably be framed on the 
lines of the OxfordScholarshipExaminations? 

—You see there are different Scholarship 
Examinations for the different subjects, and 
I do not think you could give out so 
many places in the Indian Civil Service to 
Glassies, so many to History, and so many to 
Mathematics. If you have a joint examination 
it is not like any of the actual ones. 

55,004. Would it not be possible to get an 
examination framed upon the general lines of 
the pill)lie scl 1 qoIs eu men! a ? — I think it woi dd * 
if you could keep jealousies and polities out 
of it. I believe it would be quite possible to 
make a scale of marks answering to the 
difficulty of the subjects* but 1 think you 
would find it very difficult to maintain. You 
would have one class of school saying* “ Our 
subject is under-marked and yours is over- 
marked/' 1 think the simple test of which 
is t lie most difiieul t would be very difficult to 
preserve, 

55*005. But your College Scholarships, for 
which boys come up from all the schools* 
form a general test, do they not ?—There arc 
so many Scholarships. One boy will go in for 
the Modern History Scholarship and another 
for the Classical Scholarship, and although at : 
my College we do allow them to combine the ^ 
two that is comparatively rare. 

55*008, You think there would be difficulty 1 
in getting an examination common to them 
schools?—I think so. 

55,007. It could be done with a number 1 
of options ?—It must be done in that way, but 
the question is how many marks you are 
going to give to each option, or else it is a 
sort of Gresham’s law, as the economists say; f 
the easy subject will drive out the difficult* 
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55,008, Now as regards the period of 
probation, assuming that the age were reduced, 
would you have at Oxford sufficient equip¬ 
ment for teaching the successful candidates, 
especially in the classical and vernacular 
Oriental languages, and in Law?—I think we 
should require to strengthen the staff if you 
increased the numbers. There are very few 
at present who take the Oriental School, and 
of those who do, a good many take Hebrew. 
But I do not think there would be serious 
difficulty. 

55,009. It would simply mean supple¬ 
menting the existing staff?—Yes. 1 think 
the drawback would be that it would be a 
University staff and not a College one. The 
probationer would be cut off from the ordinary 
College teaching; but that the teaching can 
be provided I have no doubt. 

55,010. And you see a disadvantage in the 
University providing for the probationers in 
the various Colleges ?—Certainly. 

55,011. But it is inevitable unless you had 
the probationers all in one College ?—Yes. 

55,012. And you would not advocate that? 
—No ; on the contrary, l would distribute 
them m very small numbers, if possible, so 
that they might work in with the other men 
as much as possible. 

55,013. Yon think the more they are dis¬ 
tributed over tlie University the broader their 
views will become?—Quite so, and I lay 
stress on that. 

55,014. As regards the course for those 
three years, do you think tlie University 
would be prepared to institute an Honours 
course for these probationers?—I do not 
think it would if the Honours course is any¬ 
thing like that which Sir Ernest Trevelyan 
sketched out, and which lias been laid before 
you. I think the purists, with whom I do 
not agree, would say that this was merely 
u Government professional course. There is 
also a difficulty about the examination. I do 
not think they would give an Honours Degree 
on classes assigned by outsiders, by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, for instance. 

55,015. You do not think the University 
would assent to give a Degree on the report 
of a composite body with outsiders represented 
on it ?—I think that may be possible. 

55,010. Do yon think that is feasible or 
not ?—I doubt if it is feasible. There is such 
a quantity of Universities. If it was only 
Oxford and Cambridge I think we might 
manage it, but with the Scotch and Irish 1 , 
and all the new Northern Universities coming 
in, I think it would be a Babel. 

55,017. Do you think, there would be 
many coming in, as a matter of practice, 
from the Scotch Universities; do you think 
they are provided with the necessary equip¬ 
ment ?—That, I do not know. If they stood 
out of it, and did not agree to take part, that 
S' would so far diminish the examination 
difficulty. 


55,018. If il was reduced to one or two 
or three Universities it would correspondingly 
reduce that difficulty, would it not? — It 
would. 

55,019. Do you think Convocation could 
be induced to consider the appointment of 
a composite body of this character?—I think 
they might. I have a little difficulty in 
answering, because I am rather out of sym¬ 
pathy with the majority of my colleagues on 
this matter. I think we ought to help in 
whatever the Government decides to do; we 
ought to help them to the very best of our 
powers, and not let red tape stand in the | 
way. But there is a very strong feeling I 
about the distinction between a Government f 
Examination and University education. 

55,020. You do not think that yours is 
the prevailing opinion at the University ?— 

1 am afraid mine is not. I have fought for 
the Civil Service at Oxford for the last 
30 years, and not always successfully—some¬ 
times more, sometimes less. 

55,021. Would you sav. broadly speaking, 
with your knowledge of Oxford, that the 
present system lias been giving the Indian 
Civil Service the pick of those who come up to 
the University?—No, not the very pick. The 
i nost-learned me 11 beeor i le College tnto rs. The 
best men, from a learning point of view, take 
to a life of learning, and the best men, from 
the ambitious point of view, become barristers 
and politicians ; but 1 think that die men you 
have obtained are up to a very high level. 

55,022. Arc there any further points you 
would like to put before us, because we are 
very anxious to bear all the disadvantages 
attaching to a reduced age in order that we 
may take them into lull consideration?—1 
think I have already noted in my written 
statement that my experience of old members 
of the College, who have entered the Civil 
Service, is that, when one aslcs them what 
they think as regards this scheme, die answer 
almost always depends on the date at which 
they went up. Everybody thinks that the way i 
in which he got in is the best way. I only 
know one exception, a gentleman who is on 
tlie Secretary of State’s Council now, who took 
the old way, and who to ray immense delight 5 
said he thought the new way was much 
better, but that is quite an exception. 

55,023. They go with their own years ?— 
Yes. Tlie point 1 wanted to make is that the 
men at the top of the tree in India, on the 
Viceroy’s Council and so on, are men who were 
taken at a young age. Wait ten years or even 
five years, and the men there will be the men ' 
who have gone in under the present system, ' 
and I think yon will find that, they have just < 
the same objections—supposing you make the 
change—to the men who go up under your 
system. They will say: “They are not the 
sort of men we used to get.” 

55,024. Assuming it is recognised in India 
that the amount of knowledge of Law and 
languages possessed by a Civilian when he 
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arrives hi the country is Insufficient, and 
requires very considerable addition, would 
you say that a year's probation is rather a 
sliort period for acquiring efficiently the 
groundwork of those two subjects? — I should 
have thought on the whole that it might be 
done if you throw overboard all top hamper, 
all the fancy subjects, and confine a man 
strictly to learning the elements--! think you 

( want little more than the elements—of one 
vernacular and the Law* Then I think it 
might be done* Law is not so important for 
the Egyptian Service* There they get up 
their Arabic, which is a difficult language, 
up to a certain point in one year. They have 
only one year probation. The Eastern Cadets 
| have none* 

55,025* We were told by a good many 
witnesses that, although the probationary 
> period nominally lasts a year, in practice it is 
much less for the reason that the first months 
are taken up more or less in recuperation after 
the examination? — No doubt there is a certain 
exhaustion, but I think that the first months 
might be well employed in attending the Courts 
and so on—they are matters not requiring 
very urgent mental strain—that* and perhaps 
the" learning of the Script, which is more or 
less mechanical. 

55,026* The difficulty that you mention 
with regard to the time of the examination, 
and the obtaining of rooms in the University, 
is a small technical point, hut there is a 
certain amount of importance attached to it* 
Can you suggest any way of getting over that 
difficulty other than one involving such a long 
delay as three-and-a-half years ?—Yes. If 

yon saw any way of saying beforehand to a 
particular College : “You shall have two men 
“ this year, and you shall have your choice of 
“ those who wish to come to you; will you 
keep two sets of rooms for them? n I think 
if they knew that a year beforehand, they 
would probably do it. 

55,027. So that that difficulty could 
probably be got over ?—Yes, in that way* 
But you would find all sorts of jealousies* 
You would be told that the India Office was 
favouring this, that, or the other place. 

55,028. I suppose those are difficulties 
that crop up iu all directions?—It is a very 
diflicidt subject* 

55,029. (Lord Ronaldshay,) You spoke 
about the difficulty of assigning marks to the 
different subjects if the examination took 
place at the school-leaving age, and you 
suggested that different schools would con¬ 
sider that their particular subjects were not 
adequately marked. Did that difficulty arise 
at all before when the examination took place 
at the school-leaving age ?—1 do not know* 
I think I have quoted in my paper one of the 
schemes at that time which I thought very 
unfair, French and German were marked up, 
which practically meant that a boy whose 
father could afford to give him a French nurse 
when he was a child, and send him abroad 
\ O 2002S 


with a French family or a German family for 
a year, obtained an advantage which I do not 
think is at all adequate to his education* 

We had a great discussion iu the year 1903 | 
with the Givi! Service Commissioners, The ) 
Civil Service Commissioners assembled repre¬ 
sentatives of all the Universities, and there 
was a wonderful agreement amongst them, 
but on one point, on which all the Univer¬ 
sities were unanimous against Cambridge, 
the Commissioners and the Secretary of 
State decided in favour of Cambridge* That 
is just an instance of how you do get into 
collision* 

55,030* When graduates go upborn your 
College for the Civil Service Examination are j 
you asked to supply them with a character 
certificate?—There is a formal certificate, a r 
long series of questions which seem to me 
perhaps more lilted for a clerk seeking 
employment. One of the questions is: “Has < 

“ lie to your knowledge been in any other 
“ employment since he left your service?” 

“ Is he strictly honest, sober, truthful ? " 
Then there is a sensible one: “Would you 
u employ him iu a position of trust iu your 
“ own affairs, or recommend him to one of your 
<£ Mends for such a position?” Generally i 
one says “Yes” simply, but 1 have known 
cases where I have thought it necessary to 
write a special report about a man* In some 
cases I think we might have lost extremely good 
men in regard to whom 1 could not say they 
have never been drunk* 

55,031. Generally speaking it does not 
provide really very much of a test of the 
suitability of a candidate in other respects 
than mere scholastic attainments, does it ?—I 
should think absolutely none* j 

55,032* Do you think it would be possible 
to improve upon that ?—I doubt it. It could j 
only be done by a confidential comma ment ion ; 
if, for instance, a Civil Service Commissioner 
came round to me and chatted about it over 
the lire* I could then give a good idea of 
what the man was like, but I should not like 
anything put down on a paper in regard to 
which yon would have to read between the 
lines* 

55,033. You think the present system of 
pure competition is really the only practical 
one?—That is my own idea. I feel very 
strongly that there are certain defects, but I do 
not see liow you can avoid them. The only 
other way would be a most confidential selection 
without giving any reasons whatever. If one 
person could go round and talk to various 
College tutors, 1 think he would be able to get 
a very good result, but I should not envy him* 

He would at once be accused of jobbery* 

55,034. Then there is a question I want to 
ask you arising out of what you said with 
regard to piobation&rs being posted over as 
many Colleges as possible. Would you go a 
step further and say that you thought it was 
desirable that they should be distributed over 
as many Universities as possible?—I do not 
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think so myself. 1 do not think any other 
places than Oxford and Cambridge have the 
same advantages to give. 

55,035. Dublin ? —Possibly, if you can get 
him into the College. So many of them are 
out students at Dublin. If a man is living in 
College at Trinity College, Dublin, 1 should 
think he would do very well. 

55,036. Can you tell us what is the 
subsidy provided by the India Office at the 
present time?—I think it is 1501. to each 
probationer. 

55,037. T meant to the University? — 1 am 
sorry, but I am afraid I cannot tell you now. 
I have it all down on paper, but 1 did not 
know I was going to be asked that question. 
My impression is it is 5u0i. a year, hut I can 
easily find out for certain. 

55,038. (Sir Theodore M orison.) You spoke 
about the difficulty of valuing different sub¬ 
jects. Are you satisfied at the way in which 
the subjects are valued now in regard to the 
present examination ? — Yes, with this one 
exception to which I was refer ring. 1 think 
the system of marking would be extremely 
good if the opinion of the Universities 
generally had been taken rather than that of 
one, but that is a small matter, 

55,039. 1 do not quite understand the 
point to which you are referring?—1 mean if 
die opinion of the other Universities—Oxford, 
the Scotch Universities, the Irish Universities 
and the Northern Universities — had been 
taken instead of that of Cambridge, ft was 
on the question of the marking of Philosophy. 
Tlie only question was whether you should 
give 600 apiece to Moral Philosophy and 
Logic or 700 apiece. I think it would be 
more just to give 700. 

55,040. But, with that exception, you are 
satisfied with the valuation of the different 
subjects ?—Yes. 

55,041. Can you tell us I low it is arrived 
at? How do you really arrive at an estimate 
of tlie merits we will say of Chemistry?—It 
would have to lie done by expert opinion. 

55,042. What does expert opinion go 
upon, or is it only practical experience? — 
Practical experience, I should have said. 
There is always the great question of a 
mathematical course and a natural science 
course on the one hand and tlie classical 
literary course on the other. 

55,043. There is nothing common on 
which you can estimate the marking?—It is 
very difficult. You can only do it in a rough 
rule of thumb way. 

55,044. How do you actually arrive at it. 
I take it the Civil Service Commissioners 
have practically followed the opinion of the 
University as to the relative values of the 
different classes?—Oxford and Cambridge 
hammered it out with much dispute, until I 
think we have got to a very fail’ result. 

^ 55,045. By actually seeing the amount of 

work and the kind of men who were able to 
get a First in particular subjects ?—Quite so. 


I think it is not bad now. We had months 
and months of discussion and controversy in 
former years before we arrived at it. 

55,046. That brings me to a point to 
which I want to draw your attention, which 
is thought very badly indeed of in India. 
India is extremely dissatisfied with the 
marking. In the first place it. says it is 
extremely unfair to Indian education, and 
secondly it does not at all accept your verdict 
as to the comparative difference between 
Latin and Greek and Arabic and Sanskrit?— 
On that point 1 should like to speak with 
hesitation, not knowing those languages. I 
was referring really to the question as between 
Oxford and Cambridge and other Universities 
and the subjects they teach. 

55,047. Some of the political difficulties, 
which you mentioned as possible with regard 
to the schools, are also brought very forcibly 
befoi'e us in India because it becomes a quasi- 
political question, i.c., a controversy betwoen 
two different schemes of education, one in India 
and one characteristic rather of England. 
There is the same difficulty there, and the 
valuation of the marks is disputed ?—I have | 
not got the list here, but I see no objection to 
Sanskrit and Arabic being marked up to Latin 
and Greek. Persian I should doubt because 
everybody says that is an easy language, but 
If the examination is really serious I believe 
both Arabic and Sanskrit would be deserving 
of very high marks. 

55,048 T do not know whether it has 
anything to do with the Universities, but 
there is also great criticism about the exclusion 
of certain subjects which form a prominent 
part of Indian education,— Indian history, 
Indian philosophy and a certain number of 
the vernaculars. How would you value Indian 
histoiy as against Roman history?—I should \ 
think very low indeed. 

55,049. With very few marks ?—I would 
allow it to come in, as I believe it does, as 
part of modern history. 

55,050. Indians claim that it should come 
in and lie marked the same as Greek or Roman 
or English history. They are marked at 500 
for Indian history, I ask you, how do you 
arrive at your valuation, and if you are not 
going to grant that demand of India how will 
you justify it ?— 1 should say comparing Indian 
history with Greek history it is such a small 
thing. 

55,051. Two thousand years as against not 
quite 200 years?- Yes, The questions at issue 
in Greek and Roman history seem to me in¬ 
finitely bigger than anything that you get in 
the East as a matter of education. 

55,052. The books that you have to read 
for Greek and Roman history are great books, 
but there is no good book oil Indian history 
at all ?—I am quite sure of the first, but 1 do 
not, know of the second. I take it from you. 

55,053. With regard to the interesting 
figures which, yon have given us in the 
supplementary statement, would it be fair to 
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say that there has been a very considerable 
increase in cramming of recent years ?—Nb, I 
think not. 

55,054. It looks rather like it, does it not ? 
The number of people in the first nine years 
who had no special preparation outside the 
University was 288, and the number lias fallen 
to 182 in the second period ?—1 think there 
are two things to consider, hi the first place 
the crammers had not got into their stride 
for the first years, though I think yon will 
find, if you look at those lists, that in the 
earlier veal’s there was a considerable number 
of those who had been two years and over. 

55,055. There is one year in which 10 men 
stayed two years. That/is a very big thing? 
—Ifes. The one-year men, as l think i have 
pointed out, are chiefly men who have had 
a three-years’ course at Cambridge where the 
three-years* course is much more prominent. 
I think you will find if yon look at those lists 
that the one-year men are largely Cambridge 
men who have done Arts for their University 
course, though not the highest; that is, they 
have not passed the second part ol their 
examination, and have not taken double 
honours. May I say that if I had to draw 
up this table over again 1 should make a 
further subdivision. In the over one year (B) I 
should make a < 1 istinction between those whose 
“over” is represented by six weeks or two 
months, who are practically the same people 
as the one-year men, and those who have 
stopped 18 or 19 months with a crammer, who 
probably spoilt their University careers. I 
think that distinction might be made in 
column B. 

55,056. You think as a matter of fact that 
column C represents men who had all had a 
University education and taken it to its 
normal limits at their University? — Yes, 
generally so ; that is to say they had not had 
what 1 should consider in Oxford at any rate 
the proper education. They may have done 
history alone without Mods or mathematics 
alone without Mods, hut generally I thiuk you 
will find in these cases the men have stopped 
for it fourth year and taken another school, 
but in Cambridge apparently they very 
frequently go off in three yearn. 

55,057. 1 understood you to say that one 
of your criticisms upon the establishment of 
what we call an Indian School at Oxford would 
be that they would only come into contact 
with the University staff and not with the 
College ?— Yes. 

55,058. 1 do not know how it is at Oxford, 
but at Cambridge that certainly would be true 
also of all the Science men ? — It is not with us. 

55,059. I am not a Science man, but I 
understood it was so — that you could get your 
Science Degree at Cambridge without having 
any College Lectures at all ?—You may, but on 
the other Hand you would in Oxford have some 
College provision. In my own College we 
have a Chemical Laboratory for men taking 
Chemistry, and they give the whole of their 


time to College instruction, and men who are 
taking Physics give part of their time. They 
have the elements in the College and then 
go on to the higher at the Museum. Men who 
take Physiology and Natural History have to 
go to the Museum. 

55,060. And do not get any College 
teaching ? — Very 1 i tile. 

55,061. A certain number of people look 
upon that as University reform, do they not? 

-— They do. I think it a necessary evil, but 1 
grant, you that it is necessary. The same is 
the case, if I may confirm your statement, with 
the men who take up the Modern Language 
School. 

55,062. You thiuk that though it has this 
drawback that educationally a good course of 
Indian studies might be framed ; it would 
make a school of which you would not be 
ashamed at Oxford ?■—ft would make a school 
of which 1 should not be ashamed, but of 
which many of my colleagues would he 
ashamed. I find it very difficult to answer 
your question because 1 do not know whether 
it is my own view which 1 ought to express or 
what I think would be the opinion at Oxford. 

55,003. You think that in the general 
opinion of Oxford it would hold a lower place 
than the modern languages ?—Yes, because 
they have made the modern language school 
absolutely unpractical. It is all MeKo-Gothie 
and early Saxon and things of that sort. They 
would not listen to the proposal for a modern 
language school such as 1 wished to have in 
English, French, and German answering to the 
lines of the Civil Service Commissioners with 
alternatives for those who wished for narrower 
and more learned courses. 

55,064, I meant rather in the esteem in 
which it was held in the University? — It is 
only because it is supposed to be scientific 
that it is hel.fl in any esteem. 

55,065. You do not think this would 
be considered ?—-Not Sir Ernest Trevelyan s 
scheme. I think it would be quite possible 
to make an Oriental School which could be 
considered to be scientific and satisfy the 
purists, but then it would not satisfy you. 
The men would not. dome out to India the 
least better equipped. 

55,066. I hope we are not supposed to be 
pledged to this scheme of Sir Ernest Tre¬ 
velyans? — No, but that is the one which 
the Committee had before them, and 1 think 
we were unanimously of opinion, whether in- 
dfvidually we liked it or not, that you would 
never get that through Convocation. 

55,067. That is quiteunnecessarily jejune ? 
—I do not know. Has Professor J. A. Smith 
sent in a paper too ? 

55,068. I have not seen it? — He had a 
scheme containing his ideal of an Indian 
School which he would be satisfied with, and 
which I have no doubt the University would 
be satisfied with, but I am sure you would not. 

55,069. {AM CliauhaL) May I ask for your 
opinion as to whether you think the number 
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of candidates aspiring to appear for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination is increasing or 
decreasing of late ?—I think it has kept to 
a very fair level. It goes up and down; it 
varies generally between 40 and 50, Last 
year it went down to 33. 

55,070. I was referring to candidates 'ap¬ 
pearing for the Examination and not coming 
out successfully — those who study at the 
University and desire to appear for the com¬ 
petitive examination ? *— You mean for the 
failures as well as for the successes, 

55,071. Yes. I want to know what the 
general impression is. Do you think that of 
late the number of those wishing to take up 
that Service is decreasing or increasing? — I 
should not have said that there was very 
much appreciable difference. 

55,072. Am I right in supposing your 
opinion is that the best men in the University 
take up a University career, and that the most 
ambitious of the best men go to the Bar and 
political life at home? — Yes, I should put 
them in two categories, one the learned men 
and tlie other the ambitious men. 

55,073. Those men would on no account 
be attracted to the Indian Civil Service— 
those men whom you have classified into 
those two hatches. Those are not the men 
that would he likely to be attracted to the 
Indian Civil Service? — They would only he 
attracted if for some reason or other it was 
borne in upon them that they might he dis¬ 
appointed in their first hopes. They would 
turn to the Public Services then as a second 
string. 

55,074. Can you give us your explanation 
of what lias been noticed latterly, that the 
1 men who come at the top in the Civil Service 
Examination for all the three Services com¬ 
bined generally select the Home Service rather 
than the Indian Civil Service ? — I should say 
j: that in public opinion the Indian Civil Service, 
1 on the whole, had been on the down grade. 
\ There is so much grumbling, so much com- 
j.plaint about the Indian Civil Service, questions 
{asked in Parliament which appear in the news¬ 
papers, so that a good many of them think it 
Ss not good enough. On the other hand, the 
Home Civil Service has been steadily going 
[up, and of late years there have been quan¬ 
tities of very good places which have been 
ifilled up from the ordinary Home Civil 
i Sendee. 

55,075. I did not mean in that way. Do 
you think there is a feeling that the Indian 
Civil Sendee is less attractive because the 
: remuneration is not considered large enough 
■ as compared with the other Services?—Yes, 
I should have mentioned that. The Home 
Service is not remunerative at all. It is a 
lottery ; a man may get something big. As 
< regards the Indian Service, I ought to have 
mentioned that these men hear from their 
companions that the price of living has gone 
up so much that the salaries are no longer 
adequate. 


55,076. The cost of living has gone up in 
every place, here as well as there. India is 
not an exception so far as increase of prices is 
concerned ?—I do not know. I may be wrong, 
bull thought that it was much more in India. 
What one hears of the rise of prices for living 
in India, if it is true, is something veiy much 
greater than anything one gets in England. 

55,077. You mean the increase of prices is 
greater there as compared with the increase 
of prices here ?—The cost of living, I will not 
say the increase of prices — house rents, 
servants, everything of that sort is very much 
more than it used to be. I am only speaking 
of common report. 

55,078. That would be an item common to 
the Englishmen in the Civil Sendee as well 
as to the Englishmen who go out and serve 
in other Services, in the Public Works and 
the Education Department, ?—Education is so 
badly paid that when they receive notices 
with regard to it they chuck them into the 
waste paper basket. It is no use really 
looking for any good men there. 

55,079. The other items you referred to, 
the cost of living, would he items common to 
the Civil Service as well as to the other 
Services so far as the staffs comprise 
Europeans out there? — Yes, 1 have no 
doubt that is an item, but of course the 
Educational Service suffers from comparison 
with the ordinary Service. If a man can get 
even what, is supposed to be now the lesser 
remuneration, still, at the end of his yearn of 
sendee lie gets a thousand a year, whereas in 
the Educational he gets 500/., or thereabouts. 

55,080. But they say he contributes a 
great deal out of the thousand a year; that 
is what is said ? -— I understand. That 
diminishes his salary while he is there. 

55,081. I want to ask one question about 
the increased staff which you said would be 
necessary in the event of equipping the 
College with a proper staff for teaching 
Oriental languages, Classics and that sort of 
tiling. Would the funds feir the increased 
staff come from the University funds or do 
you expect assistance from the Government ? 
—We should expect assistance from the 
Government, certainly, if this extra demand 
was distinctly for Government servants. 

55,082. .1 suppose you do not know any¬ 
thing as to whether it would be obtained from 
1 ndia nrevenues or Engl ish revenues ?—I know 
the present subvention comes from the India 
Office, and I suppose it would be Indian revenue. 

55,083. [Mr. Gokhale.) I think yon said 
that if the age was lowered and a three years’ 
probation established you would not reject 
the probationers outright if they failed at the 
end of their period of probation but would 
give them a second chance ?—Yes. 

55,084. How would that work ? There 
would he a definite number of places for 
which there would be a definite number of 
persons recruited in a year. In the following 
year there would be a fresh batch recruited for 
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tlie number of vacancies offered for that year. 
If yon sent a man from the previous year into 
the next year, it would prejudice the chances 
of the men in the next year, and on the whole 
it might cause confusion ?—I gather that there 
is not a fixed number each year as far as I 
recollect. 

55,085. Under the proposed system if the 
competitive examination is held for filling 50 
vacancies, you will select, say, 55 probationers 
for the various Universities. There might be a 
small margin of four or five in order to 
provide for possible rejections. If any rejected 
man is to be added to the number of men who 
would come up next year for examination, he 
would he in addition to tha next years men, 
and they might complain that he would have 
an advantage over them because he would 
probably be better prepared than most of 
them ? — I do not think they would object, 
because the men who objected might think 
they would he in the same case themselves 
two years hence, 

55,086, This rejected man gets an advan¬ 
tage of one year and he probably will be 
better prepared ?—But ex hypoihesi he lias 
wasted his first three years. 

55,087. He may have just failed to get in, 
may have just been rejected. It is rather 
difficult to draw the line in that way. It 
would be unfair to the men of next year that 
a man with a year's advantage, and probably 
better prepared than themselves should be 
allowed to compete with them? — Excuse me; 
it is not a competitive examination at the 
end ; it is only a pass examination. 

55,088. But it increases the chances of one 
of next year's men being thrown out, and I 
feel that would be rather a difficulty ? — I 
daresay there may be difficulties. 

55,089, The Oxford Committee is against 
a special Institute and would like the pro¬ 
bationers to be sent to the Universities. You 
have a certain number of Indian students at 
present at Oxford ?—Yes. 

55,090. I understand that on the whole 
difficulties have arisen, and they are growing, 
with regard to their getting on with the other 
students at the University ? — I do not know 
about their growing. To my mind the question 
that has to be borne in mind is the number. 
It is perfectly easy to assimilate two or three 
Orientals In a Col lege, but every one you add 
after that increases the difficulty. 

55,091. The relations at present are not of 
the best?—It depends entirely on the men. 
I have known some of the most popular men 
in College natives of India. 

55,092. On the whole has there been a 
decline in the good feeling between Indian 
students and English students of late years ? 
— I think there lias to a certain extent. I 
think that Indians have multiplied and have 
consorted more together, and they are not so 
easily assimilated as they were. I have known 
of late years some very nice fellows. It 
1 depends on the person really. 


55,093. The point I have in mind is this : 

If on any account the number of Indian 
probationers for the Indian Civil Service as ■* 
distinct from the English probationers increases 
and you have in consequence a larger number 
of those Indian probationers at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and if the feeling against Indians 
continues to grow, that might have a serious 
effect on their whole attitude towards the 
English members of the Service when they 
go back to India ?—Again may I say it is 
a question of number. If you are going 
to send us a few we can assimilate them, and 
they wall work in with the College; but if j 
you are going to send a great lot I should ! 
say, Do not; have a separate place for them I 
“ rather than that.” 

55,094. The Government could regulate the 
number of Indian probationers, but the other 
Indian students who go there for general 
education are more or less independent, except 
that the Colleges may not admit beyond a 
certain number ?—Perhaps 1 may say what 
we do at my College. We tell the India Office 
we will accept one each year provided we have 
not more than five Orientals at the time in 
the College. 

55,095. That is a new arrangement, is it 
not? That arrangement has been in existence 
for the last two or three years only?—For 
two years perhaps, but each College is a 
separate unit, and I am only talking of my 
own. 

55,090, We have no means of knowing how 
many Indian students will go to Oxford or 
Cambridge for general education merely and 
not as probationer's for the Indian Civil Service. 
Therefore when we have to consider tliis ques¬ 
tion of whether the probationers should be at 
the Universities or in a special Institute, wo 
naturally have to assume that other things 
will continue as they are. A considerable 
number of Indian students go at present to 
Oxford for study without thinking of the 
Indian Civil Service, and that number plus 
the number of possible Indian probationers is 
what will be at Oxford at any given time. Do 
you think, taking a general view of the position 
that this would constitute a difficulty in 
the way of the Indian probationers deriving 
the full benefit of their stay at the University? 

—The more there are the greater the difficulty. 

I am not talking of natives of India only, hut 
of Orientals of all sorts. We have Egyptians, 
Siamese, and Japanese occasionally, and if you 
get a great quantity of them then they will 
make a class apart, and tire revulsion will ho 
much more strongly felt. 

55,097. What would you suggest in a 
general way as the number which Oxford 
might assimilate without any difficulty?—I 
do not think you would expect smaller 
Colleges to do as much as we do. I should 
say that if every College would do something 
we might possibly accept without danger 
between 60 and 70 Orientals altogether. 
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55,098. That is the present number. I 
understand ?—Is it ? 

55,099. I was told that there are about 70 at 
Oxford to-day ?—Then 1 am afraid they are 
not. distributed as I would wish. I am not in 
favour of Orientals becoming non-collegiate 
students, and there is a tendency to go to 
that. I think various members of the Dele¬ 
gacy for non-collegiate students protested I hat 
we ought to limit the numbers. 

55.100. If Indian students to the extent of 
70 go to Oxford for general education, it would 
not, in your opinion, be very desirable to have 
Indian probationers at Oxford in addition to 
those? —Notin addition. I should count the 
Indian probationers as amongst the 70. 

55.101. Who would control the number? 
—Tlie Colleges must be looked to to do that. 

55.102. The probationers will have to be 
there as a matter of course ?—Yes. 

55.103. Therefore, to that extent, other 
students would be excluded ?—Yes; that is 
what J should wish. 

55.104. You would lake the probationers 
first ?—-Yes, I would take the probationers 
first arid the others afterwards. 

55.105. Then as regards the preference 
shown by the men who pass in the combined 
examination for the Home Service, I want 
to ask this question. How is it. that, in spite 
of the higher Indian salaries, the men who 
have the opportunity of selection do not feel 
attracted by the Indian (Service?—I think it is 
the lottery question. Adam Smith has poi nted 
out that in order to attract people’s hopes the 
important thing is not the average but the big 
prizes, and whan a member of the Civil 
Service has the opportunity of becoming 
secretary to a Cabinet Minister and getting a 
good place in a lew years, that stimulates 
cupid ity much more than the average salary of 
the rank and file. 

55.106. The best places open to the Home 
Civil Servants are not anything 1 i ke as good as 
the best places open to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vants. A man may rise in the latter Service to 
be Lieutenant-Governor ?—That, is quite true, 
but such prizes are far oil in time and place. 

55.107. Would an enhancement of the 
salaries of the Indian Civil Servants neces¬ 
sarily attract these men in spite of the present 
di (liculty ?—It would tend that way. Exactly 
at what point and to what extent it is impossible 
to say without experience, but no doubt one 
of the things that would keep them back is 
hearing from their friends that in India living 
is so expensive, and that they cannot save 
now as their predecessors used to do. 

55.108. There is that impression abroad ? 
—Certainly. 

55.109. Is there any growth of a tendency 
to stay at home amongst the men of the Uni¬ 
versities?—1 -should not have said it had 
grown. A man would rather find a career 
at home than go across the sea, but I do not 
know that that has increased. I find plenty 
wanting to go to Egypt, for instance—any¬ 
thing where he can get in without a com¬ 
petitive examination. That overbalances it. 


[continued. 

55.110. And the Eastern Cadetships?— 
They are rather on the same lines, but inferior 
in pay and prospects to the Indian Service. 
I may say there is a general impression—I do 
not know how far it is justified—that these 
Eastern Cadetships are on the up grade, that 
they are going to be improved, just as there 
is an impression that the Indian Service is on 
the down grade ; that it is not as good as.it 
was, and that it will not be as good as it is. 

55.111. If the selection had to be made at 
19 to 20 instead of at the later age of 22 to 24 
as at present, would that make any difference 
in the amount of stay-at-bomenessshown ?—I 
should not have said that it would necessarily 
be so. 

55.112. Does not the later age have a 
tendency to prevent them from going to India? 
—I think very likely that if his parents wished 
him to go to India a boy would be less likely to 
say no at the earlier age. On the other hand, 
I think he is much more likely to say yes on 
his own account at 23 or 24 and to form a 
juster opinion of his chances at home. 

55.113. He is also likely to form more ties 
at the later age’?—I should have thought 
just the contrary; 1 think he would be dis¬ 
illusionised as to bis early expectations. 

55.114. (Mr. Sly.) You have told us some 
of the conditions that attract men to the 
Indian Civil Service from your University. 
Can you tell us whether the fact that t lie 
Service includes substant ial openings for legal 
careers, judgeships and the like, has any 
definite attraction for particular candidates or 
not ? Would, for instance, a proposal that 
the legal branch of the Service should be 
separated off and recruited in an entirely 
different way, seriously detract from the popu¬ 
larity of the Indian Civil Service?—Anything 
which diminishes the number of great prizes 
will detract from the popularity of the Service ; 
but 1 do not think the men before they go out 
have generally made up their minds whether 
they are eventually going to take to the judicial 
or to the executive side. A great deal depends 
on the age at which they marry. It is said 
that the ladies always wish their men to take 
the judicial side to get the better stations and 
avoid being sent to lonely places. 1 do not, 
know whether that is true. 

55.115. You do not know whether there 
are few or many cases at the University of 
men who deliberately wish to undertake a 
legal career—to be a Judge—and for that 
purpose select the Indian Civil Service?—I 
think they generally go with a broad open 
mind, unless indeed they are conscious of a 
deficiency in stirring qualities and welcome 
the opportunity for a quieter life ; but they 
would keep such hesitations to themselves. 

55.116. Then in regard to the present 
system of one year’s probation, we have 
received a considerable amount of evidence 
to the effect that it is so short at present 
as to be practically useless for the purpose 
of a special training for India, and the 
suggestion has been made that if the 
period of probation cannot be lengthened 
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without, bringing men out at an older age it 
would be better to do away with the period 
of probation altogether and send the man out 
to India qfter lie has passed the present com¬ 
petitive examination at the present age limit. 
How would such a proposal be regarded at 
Oxford University ?—Of course, all the people 
who are interested in Oriental matters would 
be strongly against it. Other people would 
say it was a question for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment whether this probationary year was 
useful or not. 

55.117. Is it not the case at the present 
time that a substantial proportion of the 
successful Oxford candidates in the Open 
Competitive Examination leave that Uni¬ 
versity and go to London for their period of 
probation ? —I have known such cases, b ut 
I should think they are very few. 

55.118. You think they are very few? — 
I am not speaking by book, but I can 
remember only one or two cases. 

55.119. Then in your written memorandum 
you have quoted from a letter from an Indian 
Civil Servant. I do not know whether you 
have quoted that letter with the object of 
showing bow you have arrived at your own 
conclusions, but tliere are, perhaps, some parts 
of the letter that would be open to question ? 
—Is that so ? 

55.120. For instance, lie has put in the 
forefront the subject of the health statistics. 
We have received medical evidence to the 
effect that reduction of the age would 
certainly not be disadvantageous, and would 
probably be advantageous from the health 
point of view ? — Thai 1 do not know. 

55.121. 1 did not know whether that 
would inf]uenee the opinion which you have 
stated ?—I cannot say it has had much to do 
with it. I have always understood that a man 
going to tropical climates does better if he is 
a man who is consolidated than if he is quite 
young One bus heard a great deal about it 
in the case of recruits for the Army. They 
say that boys die like Hies in India. 

55.122. It is a difference not between boys 
but between young men of 22 and 25 ? — Yes. 

50.123. (air. Fisher.) I think you hold 
[ rather strongly that our field for the Indian 
' Civil Service would not be so good if we took 
I them at 19 as if we took them at a later age ? 

— That is my impression. 

55.124. Do you think that the field would 
be improved or the reverse if the probationers 
went to a special College?—! should have 
thought it would have been worse. 

55.125. Why?.—I think if a boy at that 
age, or his parents, had made up their minds 
tliat he was going into tire Indian Civil 
Service he would just do what he was told. 
But I think that the requirement to give up 
Oxford or Cambridge would make it less 
attractive certainly. 

55,120. Do you think also that if the 
probationer was given the chance of an 
Honours course with a Degree at the Univer¬ 
sity tthat would tend to improve the field? — 


I do not think so. I think it would make 
very little difference, 

*55,127. You do not think it would act 
upon the mind of the schoolmaster ? No, I 
do uot think so. 

55.128. You do not think he would 
consider it of some advantage to secure a 
First Class at the University ?—1 should 
think not much. I think he would consider 
his boy as parted off into a separate channel. 

55.129. As lost ?—As lost. 

55.130. As a lost soul?—As a lost. soul. 

55.131. Supposing it was recommended 
that there should be a three years’ course at 
the University, do you think it would he 
advisable that there should be a preliminary 
examination at the end of the first year ?—I 
should think yes, that it would be well to 
keep men up to the mark. It is giving the 
men encouragement to take things easy if you 
have no examination till the end. 

55.132. I suppose that the preliminary 
examination would be upon more or less 
general subjects like jurisprudence, political 
economy, Indian history, elements of a 
classical language ?—Probably. 

55.133. Leaving the more special and 
technical subjects for the later course ?—That 
might be. I do not' see it matters much in 
which order you take the tilings. That 1 
would leave to the teachers. 

55.134. Was this scheme oE Sir Ernest 
Trevelyan's elaborated with the Committee ?— 
No. He had to go away; be has been to 
South America, and he sent that in to us after 
lie had already gone. 

55.135. I received a certain memorandum 
from Mr. Ball, who is one of the members of 
the Committee, upon various aspects of the 
problem, but at present no joint report has 
been sent in from the Committee?—1 las it not? 

55.136. Not so far as I know, not on the 
examination. We have the joint memorandum 
of the Committee ?—That is what 1 mean. 

55.137. But not on the detailed course ?— 
This is all we have got to say, I think. 

55.138. (Chairman.) It does not allude to 
the course, J think, does it?—No, except for 
the criticisms of Sir Ernest Trevelyan’s scheme. 

55.139. (Mr. Fisher.) We have had a 
suggestion as to the nature of a curriculum 
drawn up by a lawyer, but not any conference 
with the teachers, of Oriental languages or the 
teachers oE Indian history ?—No, we did uot 
hear anything from them; in fact it is a 
technical sort of matter, and I do not think 
the Committee are very well capable of going 
into it, Sir Ernest Trevelyan’s scheme is all 
we have had, and all we could say we have 
said substantially. It may be a very good 
scheme for its purpose, but we do not think 
it would commend itself to the Convocation as 
an Honours course. 

55.140. 1 f an Honou rs course were proposed 
it Would have to be elaborated by a Com¬ 
mittee representing the teachers in all the 
subjects?—] suppose so. The difficulty 
would be to frame one that would satisfy both 
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the purists about academic learning mid the 
practical requirements of the India Office. 

55.141. As to the possibility of a joint 
examination between, let us say, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and possibly one other University, 
would it really be a very great departure from 
the practice which has hitherto prevailed, of 
inviting external examiners to take part in 
the University Examination ?—If there were 
three Universities working together you might 
have differences of opinion between them, but 
I daresay they could come to a conclusion. 
"What would set their teeth on edge would be 
the Civil Service people coming down and 
giving Oxford classes. 

55.142. I presume that that was not part of 
the proposal, that Oxford classes should be 
given by the Civil Service Commissioners?—I 
thought the Examination was to serve as the 
Final Examination for India as well as for the 
other purpose. 

55.143. I was suggesting that it might 
be possible for a Joint Examining Board 
appointed by the Universities to conduct the 
Examination, each University accepting the 
report of that Board, and to publish its own 
class list, but at the same time the Board 
to communicate the marks to the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—Would they be satisfied with 
that or would they want another examination? 

55.144. I do not know whether they would 
be satisfied or not, but assuming they were 
satisfied with the report of the University 
Board I suppose the Universities would not 
have tlie same strong objection ?—I do not 
think they would, but if the Commissioners 
were going to examine them for then- Indian 
knowledge at the same ti me or about the same 
time—well, no man can serve two masters. 
They would certainly neglect the University 
examinations and say, “ Never mind about 

those as long as we can pass the Civil 
“ Service Examination.” 

55.145. That is if there were two examina¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 

55.146. It would of course be desirable if 
possible to avoid the necessity of two exami¬ 
nations?—It never occurred to me in my 
■wildest moment that the India Office would 
accept the University Examination as guaran¬ 
teeing a man confirmation in his appointment. 
There must be only one University examination, 
of course, or else the candidates would be apt to 
go to the University which let them off cheapest. 

55.147. (Mr. Madge.) You have told us 
that you yourself think it right to meet the 
Government half-way in any of these pro¬ 
posals, but that you rather fear the other 
University authorities would not accept that 
view of their duty ?—They would look at 
Government proposals through keener spec¬ 
tacles than I should be inclined to use. 

55.148. Do you think it fair on public 
grounds to limit (he candidature for a large 
Service like the Indian Civil Service to only 
one or two Colleges ?—Are you speaking of 
the probationary period, or what ? 


55.149. Either, for that matter, because the 
proposal is in lowering the age to select them 
early. I will tell you why I ask the question, 
because you are in favour of a residential 
system?—During the probationary term. 

55.150. Are you aware that in Edinburgh 
they have Halls which, though not under the 
control of the University, are worked in har¬ 
mony with the opinions of the University 
authorities; and we have had it in evidence 
that, if it were made a condition, they could be 
brought so completely under the control of 
the University authorities as to become equi¬ 
valent to the residential system in Oxford and 
Cambridge. From that point of view, do you 
think it would be fair on public grounds to 
limit the candidature to only two Colleges?— 
I should object to a limitation if you can get 
what you want outside the limits. 

55.151. If we can obtain the equivalent 
facilities elsewhere ?—Yes. 1 think it is a 
matter for the Government to say whether a 
particular Institution gives what they want. 

55.152. Then you think pure competition 
is the most satisfactory system, but you have 
admitted that as a character test it is very 
imperfect. I want to call your attention to 
the fact from this point of view. It has been 
stated that not only British students come up, 
but even students from German Universities 
and elsewhere. Do you think that students 
other than British students, apart from tho 
character test, make equally good Civil Ser¬ 
vants for India?—Excuse me ; my impression 
is that every candidate has to sign, “ 1 am a 
natural born British subject.” 

55.153. Do you not know that European 
candidates come up for the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice —that they can be naturalised ?—I think 
it is 11 a natural born British subject.” 

55.154. (Sir Theodore Moiison.) The state 
of the law is that by a later Act a naturalised 
subject has all the rights of a natural born 
subject, and therefore he has the right to go 
in for the Civil Service Examination ?—That 
i did not -know. 

55.155. A son of a naturalised father, as 
long as he has taken the Oath of Allegiance, 
can enter for this Examination, although he 
may be a pure Frenchman or German. That 
is how it acts ?—That I did not know. 

55.156. (Mr. Madge.) All I want you to 
agree with is that though you prefer the com¬ 
petitive system as the best, there is a very 
serious defect in it through its want of test of 
character ?—I do not think it appears to be 
very serious. 1 think a man who has passed 
through the University, and not disgraced 
himself, and who has worked himself up to 
the standard is not likely to be a man of bad 
character. If ho is a bad character he is 
naturally always neglecting his work. 

55.157. I was not thinking so much of an 
actual bad character, as of certain qualities that 
go to makeup a good administrator generally ? 
—I beg your pardon. 1 misunderstood you. 
There I grant you it is rather haphazard. 
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Intellectual qxialities very often go with powers 
o£ government, and so on, but not always. 
That is undoubtedly the case. I should have 
thought that a man who had a very good 
head but not the faculty to command would 
be able to become a judge rather than an 
administrator, 

55.158, (Mi'. Ahdur Rahim) Is your 
Oriental School popular with English students? 

-—No, it is not; very few go in for it. t hitler the 
old system there was a two years' probationary 
course, but a man might apply for a third 
year, and in that case lie sometimes went in 
for the Law School and sometimes for the 
Oriental School 

55.159, Is it popular not merely among 
the probationers for the Civil Service, hut 
generally ? —No. 

55.160, It is considered more or less out¬ 
side the general run of education ?—Yes. 

55,1 61 , We have heard evidence as regards 
the special call for India. Have you noticed 
a special call for India? — On the part of 
whom ? 

55,102. Is there much of a desire for work 
in India?—I. think 1 see what you mean. 
There is from the religious side. Clergymen 
are now very much given to saying they feel 
a call for India. 

55,163. But apart from missionary work, 
is there much of a desire for work in India ? 
—I should have said not very much. I have 
known one or two men who had a strong wish 
to go to 1 udia, but they are generally, I think, 
the sons of old Civil Servants. I have one 
undergraduate now who has a strong desire 
to go out. 1 1 n dorgradnates, as a rule, do not 
know their own minds when they come up, 
but he has never wavered. His father was a 
very distinguished Civilian. 

55,104. Have you any figures which would 
show how many candidates there are in a year 
who are sons of men in the Civil Service? 
Are they a very large proportion ? — No, I 
should have said not very 

55.165. You have told us about the diffi¬ 
culties connected with Indian students at 
Colleges. Is there any limitation to the 
number of non-collegiate Indian students? — 
It was proposal* but 1 do not think it was 
carried. I think it is the worst possible thing 
for the Indians and for the ("Diversity that 
any large number of them should be non- 
collogiate. 1 think the only way to assimilate 
them is to get them inside the Colleges. 

55.166. There is a growing feeling in 
India that you really cannot have the same 
advantages for education in India that, you 
have here—if the number is limited at tire 
Colleges, do you think it is desirable that 
there should be limitation also to the number of 
Bon-collegiate students ?—-It is an enormous 
difficulty ; I quite recognise it; but, of course, 
one looks at it from an Oxford point of view. 
One does not want to have more men than 
we feci we can do our duty by, and that we 


[continued. 

cannot do our duty by a large number I am 
quite sure. 

55.167. You do not propose to assimilate 
the non-collegiate students; they are outside 
the College, The}** come there to attend 
lectures 1 suppose as much as they can ?—1 
do not think their position is satisfactory. 

55.168. If an Indian has to acquire western 
knowledge and be educated in western science 
it is much easier for him to do that here than 
it is in India. He certainly learns a groat 
deal more European civilisation by coming 
over here and staying here and getting proper 
education than he would do in India ?—I do 
not think he learns much from European 
civilisation by becoming a iion-colIegiate 
student at Oxford. 

55.169. But, the very fact of his staying 
here and living here for some time does give 
him an insight into it?—Give me a man 
inside a College and I think I can give him 
an insight of what western life is. 

55.170. It makes it easier for him to 
master western arts and science ?—Under 
favourable conditions yes, but not under those 
which you were putting. 

55.171. As regards Persian, you said it 
was an easy language, and suggested that 
there might bean objection to its being in¬ 
cluded ?— I did not intend to say included, but 
being marked up as high as Latin and Greek. 

55.172. You would not object to its being 
included and put on the same level as French 
and German ?■ — No. 

55.173. It is quite possible to make a very 
difficult exainination in Persian ?—I am not 
speaking by book at all. 

55.174. In India, for instance, the highest 
Degrees are conferred in Persian alone—I 
speak from experience. If that was so then 
there would be no objection ? — No, that is a 
technical matter- My principle is, mark the 
subject according to its real difficulty. 

55.175. Not. oi i ly the dillicnlty of leaniing 
the language hut also the difficulty of learning 
the literature ?—No doubt the literature ought 
to be included along with the language, but 
not what one gentleman was talking about— 
Indian pliilosophy. That would come under 
the head of philosophy rather. 

55.176. But Persian and Persian literature 
covers a much wider ground than mere 
philosophy ?—Yes. 

55.177. I do not know whether you would 
like to answer my questions regarding the 
sketch made by Sir Ernest Trevelyan, as 
regards the study of Law? — 1 have not a 
technical knowledge of that subject, hut as 
far as I recollect Sir Ernest's paper he lays 
stress on the attending of London police courts, 
which 1 think is decidedly a good thing, 

55.178. But the police court is only one 
branch of the Courts. For instance he puts 

down--?—Iam afraid I am not qualified 

to speak on that point. 

55*179. (Sir Murray Hammiqk.) I think 
there is a little mistake at the end of the 
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memorandum of Sir Ernest Trevelyan, where 
he says: If the system referred to in the 
“ enclosed scheme be adopted avc may ealeu- 
u late on having about 70 Indian Civil, Service 
“ men reading at Oxford." Surely it would 
be about 150, would it not, with a three years’ 
course and 50 men each year ?—Bui they 
would not all be at Oxford. 1 suppose he has 
halved the number, considering that hail 
would go to Oxford and half to Cambridge, 

55.180. Probably that is so. Then I want 
to ask you a question as regards your remarks 
about the Indian Educational Service. Is it 
not the ease now that it is almost impossible 
to get men who have shown themselves 
efficient by obtaining any good degree to go 
to India in the Educational Service?—f should 
think so, very difficult indeed. You might, 
occasionally get a man who was a really good 
man, say in philosophy, who had broken down 
on other subjects, in Ids classics and history, 
and failed to get a First, but then they will 
not look at him in Lid ia. They say, “ If lie has 
not got a First the Indians will despise him/’ 

55.181. From your knowledge of the can¬ 
didates coming tip for the Indian Civil Service 
would you say that the real main attraction of 
that service as far as the money goes is the 
thousand a year pension at tlie end of it?—I 
think if is considerable; 


55.182. You think that lias a great effect 
on determining a boy in going up for the 
Indian Sivil Service; in feet I suppose you 
would say that is the only feet that he does 
know about the Indian Civil Service?—ft is 
the one tangible riling wlffeli is borne in upon 
him, that after 25 years’ service he will get a 
thousand a year. 

55.183. As regards making your one year 
course simpler, in order to make it more use¬ 
ful, you propose to teach them Law, riding, 
and the elements of a vernacular, hut a 
candidate fer the open competition at present 
is not bound to take up, for instance, political 
economy ?—No. 

55,181. Yon may have a man going to 
India without having read a word of political 
economy ?—Yes. I am very fund of political 
economy myself, but once you begin to let in 
all the things which are desirable where will 
you finish ? No doubt anthropology is desir¬ 
able and history is desirable, 

55,185. Yet you would leave out Indian 
history. A boy would go out to India without 
having read any Indian history?—If he has 
had a good general education, he will have 
learnt how to learn those things! 

(The av it ness withdrew.) 


Cyril Norwood* Esq., m.a., Headmaster, Bristol Grammar School. 


Wriltkn anmvers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service,. 

55,186. It lias been suggested that the 
age of appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should be lowered, so as to secure boys at the 
school-leaving age. What is your opinion on 
this suggestion?-—I am inclined to believe 
that for the Indian Civil Service it avooUI he 
the avisos! policy to select boys at the school- 
leaving age. 

It is argued that to select them at the age 
of graduation for a degree yields candidates 
of greater maturity and more generally de¬ 
veloped and responsible character. But it, is 
my experience that men not infrequently 
select the Indian Civil Service at the very end 
of their University course, although they have 
not, and have never had, any special leaning 
towards it, have thought little about India, 
and are not attempting to put themselves in 
touch with Indian feeling whether Anglo- 
Indian or nature. 

Further, the extra examination with its 
severe competition which follows hard upon the 
main examinations of the University course 
seems to me definitely to diminish mental 
freshness and independence, and produces for 
some time, at any late, a habit of mind ill- 
calculated to adjust itself readily to a new 
environment. 

Finally, in the majority of cases the success¬ 
ful candidate coni dimes to reside for a further 
12 months in a society which knows nothing 


at all about India and refuses to take 
interest in it. The candidate himself attends 
his lectures, but for the rest throws himself as 
heartily as he can into the life from which lie 
is about to be separated. He arrives in India 
accordingly, a servant of little value, (in 
passing which judgment f am merely quoting 
from the opinions of many Anglo-Indian 
friends within and without the Service). 

Before going on, l wish to call attention to 
tlie note which I have added to my evidence 
as to the sort of training which 1 would 
suggest for the recruit officer. 

55,137. Supposing tlie suggestion for 
lowering the age-limits is accepted, what 
limits would you prefer ?—T should prefer an 
age limit of 18J to 19-2- calculated from some 
such date as June 30th in each year. 

The schools are already accustomed to 
Avork with their best material with reference 
to the 19th birthday calculated in each case at 
some point in December. The select ion of the 
above limits of age would therefore cause 
little disturbance of school arrangements, and 
keep the Indian Civil Service candidates in 
touch with the candidates for open scholar¬ 
ships throughout their school career, 

55,188. What would be the character 
of an open competitive examination designed 
for boys of school-leaving age ? In particular 
(a) Should the examination approximate t<» 
the Beholandrip examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge? (6) Should the examination 
Contain a number of subjects all optional, the 
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only limitation to tho candidate’s freedom of 
choice being contained in the provision that 
tile maximum number of marks, which can he 
obtained from the subjects chosen, shall not 
exceed a specified amount ? (e) Should the 
examination consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects ? (d) Should the 

examination^ be one in which the options are 
classified ingroups according to their affinities, 
and the candidates liberty of choice is eon- 
lined in selecting a certain group ?—I would 
both on the above and all other grounds cause 
the examination to approximate to the scholar¬ 
ship examinations of Oxford and Cambridge* 
I believe that the preparation for t hese provides 
the best mental, training which English schools 
at present show, and that any other form of 
examination would throw the candidates out of 
the main touch of the school’s courses,, deprive 
them of some share, at any rate, in the full 
life and competition of the school, and intro¬ 
duce a temptation to cramming* 

In answer to (6), (e) r and {d). 

I would make English Essay aud a General 
Paper compulsory, but nothing else* Insis¬ 
tence on Mathematics would deprive the 
Service of some candidates, at any rate, of 
great linguistic ability* 

i would preserve a maximum number of 
marks, and would divide the subjects roughly 
into five groups (l) Classics, (2) Mathematics, 
(3) Modem Languages* (4) Science, (5) History, 
but I would not confine the candidate to the 
selection of one group, but would make the 
maximum such that a candidate could obtain 
it only if he took English Essay and General 
Paper, one group and at least one, if not two, 
additional subjects chosen from other groups. 

I subjoin a rough scheme to show in out¬ 
line a possible allotment of marks. My object 
would be to find men of general capacity, 
whose education has not run wholly along one 
groove, 

Suggested Table of Marks 
for an Examination for Candidate# 
of 18 i- to 191 Fears of Age * 

Gonvpttlmry Subjects. —English Essay, 500; 
General Paper, 500* 

Optional Subjects ,—-Group L Latin Lan¬ 
guage, 500 ; Lai in History and Literature, 250; 
Greek Language, 500; Greek History and 
Literature, 250* 

Group EE.— Mathematics L, 500; Mathe¬ 
matics 11*, 500* 

Group ill*—French Language, 500; French 
History and Literature, 250; German Lan¬ 
guage, 500 ; German History and Literature, 
250* 

Group IV—Chemistry, 500 ; Physics, 500; 
any other approved science, 500 ; only two to 
be taken* 

Group V— English History, 500; General 
Modern History, 500; Pol ideal Science and 

* A specimen of umh an examination wag enclosed 
—vide Appendix X* 


Political Economy, 500 ; English Literature, 
500. 

Note— ( a) No candidate shall be allowed 
to take a higher maximum than 3,500, Com¬ 
pulsory Subjects, one group and two other 
subjects* 

(b) Mathematics and Science placed at 
1,000 each as against 1,500 for Languages 
and History on the ground that a Mathe¬ 
matician ought to know one Science, a 
Scientist ought to know the fimt stages of 
Mathematics. 

(ej The rough examiners marks of an 
examination like tide would probably require 
to be balanced by an independent assessing 
board. 

55,189* What regulation would you 
suggest so as to ensure that the candidates 
had followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer? — 1 should cause all I 
candidates to submit themselves to a pre¬ 
liminary interview, taking place at an interval 
of some months before the dates of the actual 
competitive examination* I should then 
demand a statement of the subjects which 
the candidate proposes to offer and a full 
history of Ills education* 1 should reject can¬ 
didates who were relying on u “crammer,” 
because I believe that his method of instruc¬ 
tion in the majority of cases overdevelops the 
intellectual and starves the moral side of a 
young man* 

On the basis of this interview 1 would 
nominate twice the number ol candidates 
necessary to fid the vacancies* 

55,190* To what extent could a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny oi the 
school record be combined with a com¬ 
petitive examination ?—No such rigorous test 
as is suggested can be obtained until much 
fuller and more definite school records are 
demanded and exacted from the schools* But 
at such an interview as I have suggested 
examination can be .made into (1) health 
record, (21 position and influence in school, 
(3) record of work, (4) athletics, (5) hobbies 
and clubs* 

55,191* Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it, ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this.kind, and how would you obviate this 
should the case arise?—To some extent i 
believe that the number of candidates appear¬ 
ing for an examination does affect the accuracy 
of the result. 1 submit that the limitation 
by nomination suggested above obviates tho 
difficulty as far as it is possible to do so. 

55,192. Have you any remarks to offer 
not covered by the above questions ? — 1 
recognise that if some such scheme as the 
above were adopted the candidates selected 
would be immature ; 1 would therefore term 
them Indian Cadets and train them collec¬ 
tively for a certain term of yeais. For a year 
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at any rate I would train them at home in 
such subjects as Geography and Indian 
Modern History, some elementary Law, the 
rudiments of a language, and the nature of 
the chief Indian religions, especially in their 
relation to social life. 1 would continue this 
vocational training after the cadets had gone 
out to India, and before they entered upon 


actual work in the Service independently, 
would give them some months of an observa¬ 
tion course under selected magistrates, 

I think that this preliminary training 
might well last three if not four years, and 
that the cost of maintenance should be met 
from public services either wholly or in very 
great part. 


Mr. C. Norwood called and examined. 


55,103. {C iiairman.) You are the Head¬ 
master of Bristol Grammar School ?—Yes. 

55.194. How lung have you occupied that 
position ?—For seven years. 

55.195. Is that a residential school ?-—No, 
a large town, day school, with a small number 
of boarders, about 20 to 25. 

55.196. How many boys have you at the 
school altogether?—About 410. 

55.197. You say that on the whole you 
think it would be pro (Stable to select boys at 
the school-leaving age V—My view is that at 
Oxford, when I was there, there was abso¬ 
lutely nothing in one's surroundings which 
pointed towards India, and 1 did not know, 
although I took this examination myself, many 
candidates who were going in for that exami¬ 
nation until about three months before, unless 
they intended to enter the Home Civil Service. 

1 think you can choose your man much better 
at the age of 19 than you can at 22 or 23, 
ii you are going to take into consideration 
things outside the examination subjects. The 
schoolmaster knows a great deal more about 
a boy of 19 than an Oxford Don knows about 
an undergraduate of 22 in my opinion. 

55.198. You think that if the age were 
reduced to the school-leaving age it would 
give an opportunity to the Master at the school 
to be finding out what bays in his school were 
likely to go up for that examination 3 and you 
think the Master could guide the boys' thoughts 
in the direction of India ; is that what you 
mean ?—No, I was not thinking of that I 
was imagining that those who were selecting 
the candidates would want to know what 
candidates werfe likely to develop administra¬ 
tive qualities, and the Schoolmaster could help 
them there by honestly telling them what the 
boy was capable of, in a way which you can 
judge in a public school to a very great 
extent. 

55.199. Do you think on an average that 
you can fairly accurately say whether a boy 
of that age at a public school is going to 
develop administrative powers afterwards ?— 
Yes, I think so, 1 would much rather judge 
of the schoolboy than of the undergraduate. 
The undergraduate has got very little chance 
of administering—I am speaking now of the 
great boarding schools more than the great 
day schools. But the House Prefect, the 
House Captain, the School Captain, the 
athletic Captains and so on, who are generally 
boys of some intellectual ability, are the sort 
of material which you want to get. 


55.200, Your opinion is based on observa¬ 
tions extending over some years, I suppose?'— 
Yes, my observations both at Oxford and as a 
Schoolmaster since. 

55,‘201. Do you mean that you have 
watched boys who have shown aptitude for 
control and so on at school, and that in later 
life they have developed those aptitudes in 
their professions?—As far as I can tell, 1 
have only had an experience of 13 or 11 years 
altogether, but they arc developing well, 

55.202. Then you prefer an age-limit of 
from 18-g- to 19i calculated from June 30th in 
each year?—I was thinking mainly of the way 
in which the schools are organised. We ail 
work to a point of 19 somewhere in December 
with a view to the Oxford and Omninidge 
Open Scholarships. We are accustomed to 
that date; the whole of the schools are 
organised for it, and I thought it would cause 
the minimum of disturbance. 

55.203. Would the highest Form in your 
school give a good training for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Scholarships ?—Yes, we al ways 
get about four or five each year. 

55.204. So that an examination framed on 
those lines would offer a fair opportunity to 
boys in your school ?—Yes. I do not think 
we should get any more into the Indian Civil 
Service than we do now, because I do not think 
that the Service is very attractive at present 
to the average able English schoolboy. 

55.205. Do many boys from ymir school 
go into the Indian Civil ServiceV—It m very 
tempting to them because most of them are 
boys who are drawn from poorer classes, that 
is to say, hoys who have to depend solely on 
themselves* The Service is very tempting to 
them, but it does not draw many. 

55.200. How many have you had in the 
past few years ?—l think about two in the last 
five years, 

55.207. From what classes are your boys 
mainly drawn?—From the professional classes 
in the main. 

55.208. You would like to see all candi¬ 
dates submit: themselves to a preliminary 
interview ?—Yes. 

55.209. Do you mean you would like to 
see a sytem of nomination introduced into the 
scheme of the competitive examination ?— 
Yes, 

55.210. If there were 50 vacancies you 
would have 100 up, and 50 would be 
nominated? Not necessarily all of them, but 
only a certain number of them would be 
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nominated? — Yes, l suggested twice ilie 
number o£ vacancies. 

55,211. Would that nomination be before 
the examination? — Yes, before the examina¬ 
tion* 

55,212* So that it is conceivable if you 
had 100 up that you would nominate the 
whole 100 for the competitive examination? 
“Yes, I should always try to nominate 
roughly t wice as many as there were vacancies. 

55,213, Upon what principle would you 
reject, in practice ?—1 should be inclined to 
reject those who had not had an English 
school training, except in exceptional cases* 

I should he inclined to reject a boy who had 
been spending his year's at the crammer’s ; I 
should be inclined to reject anybody who did 
not give some proof in some way, either by 
the evidence of other people or by Iris own 
records, of being able to influence others in 
the future, 1 should try fed choose a boy of 
force. 

55,211. How would you constitute the 
body to whom you would give this discretion ? 
—I have not thought it out in detail, but the 
same principles which apply to the Admi¬ 
ralty’s choice of quite young hoys for the 
Naval Service. 1 sinuild be inclined to choose 
a certain number of headmasters, a certain 
number of University teachers, and a certain 
number representing the Civil Service. There 
1 am only speaking haphazard, but that is the 
sort of tiling I have in mind. 

55,215. As long as it was confined to 
definite conditions such as you have indicated 
—that they had not been at a crammer’s, that 
they had been to certain schools, or had been 
through a certain course of training, I can see 
that it might be done ; but I suppose you 
will admit that when you came to the actual 
discretion as to whether a boy had sufficient 
character or not, it would lead to great 
difficulty, would it not?—Yes,great difficulty. 

55,210. Do you think the advantages 
gained would balance the drawback of 
possible misrepresentation? — I hope so. 1 
think if the professional schoolmaster were 
trusted lie would rise to his responsibilities. 
You could rely on the headmaster of a good 
public school to tell you if a boy was known 
to be weak, at least 1 hope he could be relied 
upon. I am not certain of it, 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

55,217. {(sffairman.) You said just now 
that you thought the advantages of the Indian 
Civil Service could be advertised in schools, 
that information could be given to boys in 
their school years regarding it. Will you 
explain what means you would take to bring 
about that end?—Iliad not anything further 
in my mind than merely that the prospects 
should be put before the boys by the head¬ 
masters or the house-masters. 

55,218* Then you outlined a scheme of 
selection and nomination by which you would 
reject unsuitable boys* Can you say at all 
O 20028 
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what in your opinion would be the effect of 
such a scheme on I he minds ol the parents ol 
the boys?—1 think there would be some 
difficulty perhaps with a certain number of 
education authorities, who would like their 
promising poor boys to have a chance, and 
who might suspect such a system as being 
intended to prevent them from reaching the 
Indian Civil Service, but 1 do not think there 
will be much objection in the class of parents 
from whom the candidatas come now. 

55,219* You do not think that a pareni 
would feel aggrieved or discontented if for 
some reason, in the opinion of (lie Board, his 
boy was rejected on other than scholastic 
grounds? — No, if it was clearly understood 
that a limited number were nominated, and 
that a certain number had compulsorily to be 
rejected* Perhaps 500 might come up, and 
you might only want 200. ! do not think 

there would be any feeling among the parents. 

55.220. (Jlfr. Chanhah) For how many 
yeans has a headmaster of a school the 
opportunity of observing the hoys who are 
under him at the school ?—At most of the 
boarding schools, the public schools, they are 
commonly there about live years. In most of 
the great day schools anything from seven to 
nine years. 

55.221. In the public schools only four or 
Jive years?—Yes, from 14 to 19 usually. 

55.222. For how many years would a 
student be at a University under the observa¬ 
tion of the professors and tutors of the 
College until he took his Honours Degree ?— 
At the most four. 

55.223. Can you tell me why a schoolmaster 
should be in a better position to judge of the 
promise of a boy with four or five years’ expe¬ 
rience of him than a professor at the College 
or University who lias four or live years’ 
experience of hint ?—Because lie is in much 
closer touch with the boy. At College a man 
may be under a tutor whom he may not see 
once a term, and the actual person who 
teaches him — I am speaking of Oxford now — 
will not deal with him for more than five 
terms, and then will see no more of him* He 
will go on to other groups of teachers. 

55.224. You mean that a tutor or a 
professor does not care about his students 
under him outside his Lectures ?—He has not 
the same opportunity. 

55,225* He does not meet him, and does 
not converse with him ?-—He has not the same 
constant opportunities as the headmaster in a 
school has, 

55.226. It is only on account of that 
differentiation that you say a tutor or a 
professor at a college is not able to judge of 
the promise of a boy at College as well as the 
schoolmaster with four or five years’ expe¬ 
rience of a hoy ? — It is on that ground mainly. 

55.227, When you say that the successful 
captains of teams in the various Sports are 
likely to prove successful administrators such 
as the Indian Civil Service wants, are you 

L 
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speaking from actual experience or is it only 
a theory ?—I am judging mainly of those who 
have done well in the Indian Civil Service— 
men that I knew in my own time and senior 
to myself. 

55.228. When coming to this conclusion 
did you take account of captains who have 
been successful captains of teams and have 
been failures in after life, or is it because 
a man lias risen to an eminent position and 
then it is remembered that such a man, after 
he has become great, used to be a captain of a 
team ?—No, I do not think so. 1 am judging 
from my own experience of perhaps 20 to 25 
cases that 1 know. 

55.229. What I meant was that uncon¬ 
sciously the earlier lives and successes of 
of those who have risen to high positions, and 
who have acted as captains, are remembered, 
while we are all apt to forget that on the other 
side there may be persons ■who were almost 
quite as successful in sports who have not 
risen at all in life as the others have ?—I had 
in mind at least three or four cases of men 
now in India, who have made a comparative 
failure of it, and who are unhappy there, and 
three of whom at least would have been 
rejected at such an interview as 1 propose now, 
because I think they were obviously unfit at 
the very start. 

55.230. Do you know what are the duties 
of a high revenue or judicial officer in India 
as a civil servant ?—Roughly, yes. I have 
never been in India. 

55.231. I should certainly like to know 
what it is that makes you say that the 
successful captain of a cricket team is likely 
to have all the administrative qualifications 
which a collector or a commissioner or a judge 
or a judicial commissioner wants?—No, 1 said 
he is more likely to have them. I did not 
say he will have them. 

55.232. Is there any comparison of any 
kind between the qualifications which are 
wanted for the one and the qualifications 
which are wanted for the other?—He is a 
man who can take responsibility, and who 1 
understand is beginning to be rather lacking 
ill the Indian Civil Service at the present 
time. 

55.233. It is your idea that the collector 
or the commissioner or the judge requires to 
rule his staff in the same way as the captain, 
of a team rules his eleven ?—No, he does not. 
want to be an absolute ruler. My point is 
that you are more likely to find suitable 
administrators from among boys who have 
learnt to face responsibility. 

55.234. Would it not be dangerous to 
reject a man simply because his previous 
school or University career did not disclose 
him to be a successful captain of a team ?— 
Yes. 

55.235. In your written answers you 
say, “It is my experience that men not 
“ infrequently select the Indian Civil Service 
“ at the very end of their University course, 


“ although they have not and never had any 
“ special leaning towards it." Does not 
that indicate that young men are not able to 
judge the career they should adopt at a 
younger age ? When you say that as a 
matter of fact a man does not select the Indian 
Civil Service until the very end of the Univer¬ 
sity course, may not that indicate that he is 
not capable of doing so with any chance of 
certainty at an earlier age ?—I would prefer 
to say that it indicates that he is not made to 
decide until that time. He could equally well 
decide at 19 as at 22 if lie had to. 

55.236. You do not agree with the evidence, 
which has been given before us, that men 
often do not know their own minds at the age 
of 19, and know them better at die age of 22 
or 23 ?—I think wherever you chaw the line 
up to that point you will have men keeping 
a perfectly open mind about their future 
career. 

55.237. Up to what age?—Up to any age 
wherever you draw the line. If you increase 
the age to 25 and keep students at the Univer¬ 
sity till they are 25, they would go on shilly¬ 
shallying just the same, 

55.238. But according to what you say it 
is rather the choice of the master and the 
choice of others than the choice of the boy 
himself at the age of 1.9 ?—No. 

55.239. What I understood you to say was 
that the schoolmaster would put before him 
the prospects of the Indian Civil Service and 
the other Services which would enable a man 
to make a choice. That rather means that it 
is not the boy who is making the choice but 
it is what the master or Iris parents represent 
to him that would lead him to make his choice 
at the age of 19 ?—1 think in a certain number 
of cases the boy might be thrust into it; I 
think that is fair criticism, but most boys of 
19 will make an independent decision. 

55.240. Then in the next paragraph I see 
you say: “ Further, the extra examination 
“ with its severe competition which follows 

hard upon the main examinations of the 
“ University course seems definitely to 
“ diminish mental freshness and indepen- 
“ dence.” 1 suppose you are not under the 
impression that if a man has his examination 
at 19 he has no subsequent examination ?— 
Oh, no. 

55.241. Where would he the difference ?— 
The difference would he that under your 
present scheme a man takes his Final at 
Oxford, for instance, in June, and goes on to 
the Civil Service Examination in August, both 
of which are first-class examinations of con¬ 
siderable length and tremendous importance, 
and have the effect of disgusting a man with 
all examinations and work for a very consider¬ 
able time. 

55.242. As between that and one of the 
schemes which has been put before us, would 
not a stiff competitive examination at the age 
of 19, a three years’ probationary course with 
an examination at the end of each year, and a 
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final examination at the end of the third year, 
followed "by two examinations, what are called 
departmental examinations, after he goes to 
India—would not that mean the same strain, 
so far as examinations bring it on, as tinder 
the present course ?—I do not think so. 

55.243. (Mk Golthale) The method of 
selection that you recommend is to have twice 
as many candidates as there maybe vacancies, 
the number to be selected at a previous 
interview ?—Yes. 

55.244. Will you tell me why you would 
limit die number of candidates in that way to 
only twice as many as the number of vacancies ? 
My point is this: I can understand a Com¬ 
mittee such as you suggest saying: u This 
man will do for the Indian Civil Service, 1 or 
“ This man will not do, 1 ' taking a number of 
things into consideration : “ Let him compete 
and have a chance.” But I cannot understand 
how any Committee could say “ these are the 
100 who alone should compete* 15 If the 
number of those who are fairly desirable 
exceeds that, what is to be done?—I only 
meant it quite as the roughest of indications, 
not in any way to tie them down* If there 
were 100 vacancies they might, take 160. 

55.245. You are not suggesting that there 
should be such a definite limit as that?—No. 
1 only wanted to make the field of competition 
wide enough to secure that the candidates you 
selected were well tested on the intellectual 
side* 

55.246. My point was this: If a large 
number of joiuig men appeared before a 
Committee such as you suggest, there would 
he a few outstanding young men whom any 
Committee would select, and there would be a 
few exceptionally unsatisfactory men whom 
any Committee would reject. But between 
those two Limits there is likely to be a fairly 
large number of average men. and it would be 
very difficult for a Committee, merely sitting 
as you suggest, to arrange for any particular 
order of merit, and unless they were arranged 
in that way you could not take an exact 
number and reject the rest?—No, I quite 
agree. 

55.247. What you mean then is, that you 
would lay down certain tests, ask the 
Committee to consider those tests, and let 
those who fulfil the tests appear ?—Yes, that 
is what I really mean. 

55,248* (Mr* Sly.) We have received a 
certain amount of conflicting evidence in 
India as regards the number of candidates 
that would be attracted on the one hand 
by the present system of a competitive 
examination after a University education, and 
on the other hand by an examination for 
the Indian Civil Service at the school-leaving 
age* On the one hand we have been told that 
if you place the Indian Civil Service Exami¬ 
nation in competition with the University 
career a large majority of the best youths of 
England will not go up for it, but will go to 
tlie University—that they will not sacrifice a 


University career for the Indian Civil Service. 
On the other hand, we have been told that you 
would attract a certain number of candidates 
by having an examination at a school-leaving 
age which otherwise you would not get, due 
to the fact that the fathers of a certain number 
of candidates, perhaps from poverty or from 
other reasons, are not able to hear the expense 
of a University career for their sons* From 
your experience as a schoolmaster, can you 
tell us what your opinion is on that particular 
point ? Would the best hoys of your school 
he attracted by the Indian Civil Service and 
sacrifice a University career for it or not ?—1 
think so. I do not say there would not be 
that danger in a great number of classes. It 
would largely depend upon when you hold your 
examination, and whether yon made the pre¬ 
paration for it exclusive of the preparation for 
the ordinary career at Oxford or Cambridge. 
If it was possible for a boy to keep both of 
them open before him up to the age of 19 
I do not think it would very much alter the 
field that yon would get. 

55.249. If these examinations were based 
on the University Scholarship Examinations 
as you suggest there would apparently he no 
great conflict between those two ideas?—No* 

55.250. Because the preparation in school 
would he the same for both; but we have 
been told it would be very difficult to frame 
an open competitive examination on the 
same lines as a University Scholarship Exami¬ 
nation which is specialised in particular 
places, either a Classical Scholarship or a 
History Scholarship or something of that sort. 
Do you think that is a practical difficulty in 
the way of having the open competitive 
examination at the school-leaving age?—No, 
I do not think it is as great as that. I 
can understand there is a difficulty, because 
hitherto marks have never been published, 
hut I do not think in practice it would work 
out as a serious difficulty* 

55.251. There would be no interference, 
you believe, by an open competitive exami¬ 
nation at the school-leaving age with the 
ordinary course of school studies ?—I do not 
think so. 

55.252. Certainly not more than is caused 
by a Scholarship Examination?—No, and it is 
in my knowledge that Cambridge University 
conducts its Scholarship Examinations by a 
pure system of marks in the majority of cases* 

55,253* You have told us that your school 
is largely attended by the professional classes? 
—Yes, the poorer professional classes* 

55,254* Have you any experience at all of 
what are called the Government secondary 
schools ?—No, none whatever. 

55,255* Yon can not tell us what would be 
the effect of it on them ?—No, So far as 1 
can tell none of them are doing work fully 
up to the range of the Open Scholarships of 
Oxford and Cambridge at present* 

55,256* You Slave recommended to us a 
scheme for the selection of candidates to be 
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followed by a competitive examination as 
being likely to secure a suitable class of candi¬ 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. Suppose 
it were found that a system of selection, for 
reasons which we need not go into, was dis¬ 
allowed, would you consider an open com¬ 
petitive examination without any selection as 
a suitable method of recruiting the Indian 
Civil Sendee ?—No, I should not; I should 
be sorry to see it, because I am perfectly 
certain that then you will get the boys from 
the crammers—taken to the crammers at the 
age of In or 16. 

5.5,257. But assuming that certain safe¬ 
guards could be enforced prohibiting atten¬ 
dance at crammers, such as a School-leaving 
Certificate as the-condition of entrance to the 
examination, would that alTect your opinion ? 
Lot me put my point in another way. We 
have been told that as an intellectual test the 
competitive examination at the school-leaving 
age is a much more uncertain method of 
selecting suitable candidates than a com¬ 
petitive test at the University-leaving age. 
Yi»u propose to correct that to a certain extent 
by a method of selection, but assuming that 
the method of selection is not possible, what is 
your reply to the criticism that an intellectual 
test of a boy at the school-leaving age is a 
very uncertain test?—I think it is much too 
strong a thing to say it is a very uncertain 
test. The Scholarship Examinations at Oxford 
and Cambridge infallibly pick your best boys 
and leave the second best boys on our hands, 
and 1 cannot, see why an examination of this 
type should not be equally successful for the 
Indian Civil Service. I think the lower grade 
Civil Service Examinations, such as the 
1 n termodi ate, are not successful and are very 
chancy, 

55.258. in reply to that it is urged before 
ns that many boys who gain University 
Scholarships fail grievously afterwards, and 
that even the University Scholarship Exami¬ 
nation is not a good test, that many scholars 
of Universities turn out failures, and that 
many who fail to obtain Scholarships turn out 
brilliant successes?—I think any system will 
be uncertain. 

55.259. But yon 'do not think an examina¬ 
tion at the school-leaving age would be much 
more uncertain than one at the University- 
leaving age?—I do not believe so. 

55.260. Then you mentioned to us just 
now that the attractions of the Indian Civil 
Service were somewhat less than they used to 
he ■?—'Yes. 

55.261. Can you elaborate that for us and 
tell us exactly what is your point'?—I believe 
they think that the cost of living in India is 
greater, and that the position is no longer so 
valuable financially. They believe that there 
is less freedom, and that the work in India is 
less pleasant than it used to be. They prefer 

j to get into the Civil Service at home if they 
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ran because that is increasing, and because 
they think tliey will have more chance of 
getting good positions. 

55,262. Can you tell us definitely from 
your experience that at the present time the 
Indian Civil Service is not so attractive to the 
best of the school boys as it was ?—That is 
my experience in iny own school, and what 1 
have heard of other schools. It is largely due, 
I think, to the attitude of many men who are 
now in the Indian Civil Service, who advise 
others not to enter, and who say they would 
not put their own children into it. When I 
press them for reasons they give the two 
reasons I have given. 

55,263* Firstly the financial reason ?—Yes, 
and secondly the loss of independence—or 
what they consider independence. 

55.264. (Mr. Fisher.) It was suggested to 
us that if the examinations were held at 19, it 
would he very difficult For schools to get to 
know about it. Do you think there is any¬ 
thing in that?—! do not think so, I am 
assuming that it is on the same lines as the 
Scholarship Exa m i nat ions. 

55.265. Do you think that schoolmasters 
in general would be interested in sending 
their boys up for such an examination ? — 
Very, I t hink. 

55.266. You do not think the tendency of 
school masters would be rather to deter them 
from entering the Indian Civil Service, and to 
advise going in for a Scholarship Examination 
at Oxford or Cambridge ?—I do not think so. 

55.267. Do you think that the prospect of 
a subsequent academic career for Indian Civil 
Service probationers would be attractive to 
parents and to schoolmasters#—I do not think 
so, unless it was a very specialised academic 
career. 

55.268. T meant an academic career for 
the probationers'?—For the probationers, and 
aiming at India ? 

55.269. As distinct, let us say, from 
sending them to a separate College. Do you 
think that would act as an additional attrac¬ 
tion to the Service?—I suggested a separate 
College after some consideration because I felt 
that if Oxford and, say, Cambridge or another 
University conducted the probationers* course 
as one of their Honours courses they would 
want to he masters, and their influence would 
probably lie in the direction of making it too 
academic; that those who are really respon¬ 
sible for the Civil Service might not be quite 
masters in their own house, and might not get 
their men trained exactly as they wanted. 

55.270. It has been suggested to us, 
however, in some quarters that English 
parents feel the prestige and glamour of the 
old Universities, and that they would welcome 
the idea of sending their sons to Oxford and 
Cambridge, having them there for three 
years, and getting their Degree there?—I 
believe that is true. 
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55,271, And that might help the field?— 


Yes. 

55.272. Do you think there is anything in 
that?—Yes, I think there is something in 
that, A new College would have to strike out 
and make its own traditions. It would be 
safer in the transitional period if they went 
to Oxford and Cambridge in t he main. 

55.273. One of the objections that has 
been urged against an examination at the age 
of 19 is that it is so likely to injure the school 
curricula, to injure the education in the 
schools. Could you at all indicate the 
examination that you would like to see V—1 
suggested an examination divided mainly into: 
four groups, classical, mathematical, scientific, 
and historical. If the examination were 
conducted on the broad lines of Scholarship 
Examinations in those four groups, I cannot 
see in what way it could injure the curricula 
of the schools, 

55.274. Would you allow a candidate to 
take more than one group ?—Yes. 

55.275. How many would you allow him 
to take?—1 would allow him one group and 
a couple of subjects outside it, part of another 
group—not two groups. I should like to see a 
mathematician taking a certain amount of 
history and political science and political 
economy, for instance. 

55.276. Would you like to see a viva voce 
examination as part of the examination ?—No. 
1 always regard vivA voce examinations as 
rather chancy examinations, unless they are 
spread over a considerable time, I am 
imagining that the Selection Committee exists 
when I give that answer. If there is no 
Selection Committee then I think a viva voce 
examination would be good, 

55.277. Supposing there were no Selection 
Committee, what proportion of marks do you 
think ought to be assigned on the result of 
the viva voce examination ?—I think you would 
have to vary on the different subjects in all 
probability. I would not care to answer that 
question without carefully thinking it over. 

55.278. (Mr. Abcluv Rahim.) I)o many boys 
go to Oxford and Cambridge from your school V 
—Yes, about 10 a year, I suppose. 

55,270, Do they compete for the Scholar¬ 
ships there ?—Yes, Virtually the greater 
part of them have to get Scholarships if they 
go at all. They cannot go without, 

55.280. Have there been many from your 
school who have competed for the Indian 
Civil Service?—There have not been a great 
number at any time. 

55.281. There have been some?—-There 
have been some, but the tradition of the 
school is more in the direction of the Home 
Civil Service- That is largely because the 
successes of the school lie in the Home Civil 
Service, The traditions have been established. 

55.282. Becaiise of the successes that you 
have gained?—The successes of the old boys 
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have been won in the Home Civil Service, 
and it drives the present generation of boys 
after them—-to follow in their steps, 

55.283. So that the Indian Civil Service 
never had much attraction for your school 
before ?—It never had much attraction, no. 

55.284. You cannot say, therefore, so far 
as that is concerned that the attractions of 
the Indian Civil Service have gone down in 
any way in your school ?—As far as my school 
is concerned it has gone down a little. It 
never was much, but it is less now, 

55.285. I understood you told the Chair¬ 
man that you would limit the schools under 
the system of nominations proposed to English 
schools?—No, 1 had not that in my mind. 

55.286. You would include Scotch and 
Irish schools, I suppose ?—Yes. 

55.287. Would you include Indian schools ? 
—I would include all the schools, excluding 
only continental and foreign schools. 

55.288. Supposing you include all those 
schools, not only in Great Britain, but in 
Lidia, do you think it would be possible to 
work a system of nominations like that on 
any satisfactory basis ?—That opens a question 
wbicb is outside of my experience rather, 

55.289. (Sir Murray Haminieh.) As I 
understand the scheme which you have put 
before us, it is really based on the suppo¬ 
sition that you get rid of the crammer ? —Yes. 

55.290. T suppose you agree with me it 
would be very difficult to get rid of the 
crammer ; he would come in under some form, 
or other probably?—It would be very hard 
to get rid of him. 

55.291. You say you would reject candi¬ 
dates who were relying on a crammer. As 
I understand it, under your scheme the boy 
could take up an English essay and a general 
paper. That would give him 1,000 marks. 
Then if he was a classical man he would take 
up Latin and Greek, which would give him 
1,500 more marks—2,500 altogether. You 
put on a maximum of 3,500, so that he has 
to find another 1,000 marks. Under your 
scheme, supposing lie took chemistry and 
geology, which, as 1 understand, it would be 
possible to do under die scheme, would that 
fall in with the curriculum of a school like 
yburs?—No, In a school like mine lie would 
go in for French and English literature or 
French and political science, 

55.292. It might be political science and 
economy ?—Yes. 

55.293. Is it not the case that the craminer, 
the man who specially prepares the boys, 
watches to see which of the subjects is easily 
marked? From rtie little I know of these 
Examinations I believe he would probably 
find that, political science and French were 
probably not so easily marked as two sciences. 
He would probably select two sciences ; geo¬ 
logy as one, probably, and I think very likely 
chemistry for anotller. Would not the parents 
of the boys at once discover that those boys 
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who had gone up and took political science 
and French failed, as a rule, while boys who 
went up and took classics and natural science 
succeeded? Would they not then be likely to 
take away their boys and send them to a place 
where they would get classics and science?—I 
think that Is a very extreme case. I think the 
effect of the Selection Committee would he 
to practically keep the field inside the walls 
of the candidates from the scIiooIb. 

55.294. Of course, you have your Selection 
Committee ?—Then I do not think that case 
will arise. 

55.295. Supposing it was an open com¬ 
petition for boys of 18 and 19 apart from 
this Selection Committee, which would be 
extremely difficult to work—supposing it was 
an open competition on the assumption that 
you give, that a hoy should get 3,500 marks, 
do you not think the crammer would at once 
come in and spot the easy subjects, and those 
which, are outside the school curriculum?— 
He would certainly do that. 

55.296. For instance, when I went up in 
the early days I know for a fact that in those 
days Italian and philosophy as it was called— 
moral and mental science—were the two 
subjects that, outside the ordinary school 
classics, counted well. The result was that 
in those days a boy was Worked up in his 
classics extraordinarily well, and he was then 
encouraged to take up, it may be Italian, 
which was very easily marked, and a science 
or philosophy which he knew he could cram 
up in a short time. Do you think that any 
system of examination would prevent, that? 
—No. 

55.297. Unless you confine it absolutely 
to a boy taking up English. I could under¬ 
stand examinations, where a boy was made 
to take up English and a general paper, 
and then one group either Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, modern languages or natural 
science, because different schools would be 
proficient in those four or five different 
subjects, but directly you add optional 
subjects do you not think the crammer comes 
in ?—I think he comes in in any case whether 
you have them optional or not. 

55.298. And the risk of that you woidd say 
is considerably greater at 18 or 19 than at 


24 after a boy has taken his Degree ? An 
examination will test and be. able to give a 
boy higher marks for the subject that he has 
absolutely mastered in taking his Degree at 
the University, and so prevent cramming, 
which an examination could not do if the hoys 
were only 18 or 19 ?—I do not think there is 
much greater danger. 

55.299. Even without a Selection Com¬ 
mittee?—I think the danger is very much 
the same at the two ages. 

55.300. (Mr. Gokhale.) Arising out of your 
answers to Mr. Sly, I would like to ask if you 
have ever compared the salaries paid to 
Indian Civil Servants with those paid to 
Home Civil Servants and to Eastern Cadets ?— 
Yes, I was myself a Home Civil Servant, and 
I had intended to go to India, but was 
prevented from private reasons. A great 
friend went into the Eastern Cadets, so that 
I have considered the question. 

55.301. How do they compare ? — The 
Indian is the best. 

55.302. Best by far ?—By far. 

55.303. Almost more than double what 
the Home Civil Servant gets ; is not that so ? 
—That is quite so. 

55.304. Have you any opinion to express 
as to what would be reasonable payment in 
India ?—I have no opinion to express ; I do 
not think it would be worth anything. 

55.305. You cannot answer the question 
whether the present payment is adequate or 
not?—I think the present payment is felt 
to be inadequate by those who are now 
receiving it. 

55.306. They may feel it to be inadequate 
because prices have gone up in India, but it 
may be that prices have gone up elsewhere 
also. You must remember that the cost of 
living in India is lower than the cost of living 
in this country; so that if you take two 
men, one drawing double the salary of the 
other, going to a country where the cost 
of living is lower than in bis own—two 
men passing the same examination—would 
you say that the man who goes out to India 
has a grievance in the abstract?—Not in the 
abstract, no. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 
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Thursday, 17th July 1913. 


SIXTY-FIRST DAY. 


Present: 


The Right Hoh* TTfE Lohd ISLINGTON, g,o.m,g, ? d.s*o. [ Ch & ivw & n )* 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Ham mice, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morisox, k.o.i.e. 
Mahadet Bo askar Chau ii a i., Esq., o.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 


Gofal Krishna Gokiiale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Culley Midge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., o.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 


R. F. Cholmeley, Esq., m.a., Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
CAvil Service. 

55.307. It has been suggested that, _ the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service should 
"be lowered, so as to secure "boys at the school- 
leaving age, What is your opinion on this 
suggestion ?—I am inclined to think that it 
should be lowered, so as to secure hoys at the 
normal age for leaving in the highest forms of 
first-class secondary schools ; indeed, I never 
understood what were the educational reasons 
for raising it,. The adoption of the higher 
age limit certainly narrowed the field of choice 
and excludes a number of likely candidates 
who cannot afford to put off deciding upon 
their careers until the end of a University 
course; and in most cases, success in the 
examination is secured either by subordinating 
degree work to its requirements or by a period 
of very exacting cramming immediately after 
the examination for the degree. 

55.308. Supposing the suggestion for lower¬ 
ing the age limits is accepted, what limits 
would you prefer ?—I should prefer 18 to 19 
or 19i, so as to ensure that any given can¬ 
didate had neither less nor more than two 
chances of success while still at school. 

55.309. What would be the character of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for hoys of school-leaving age ? In particular 
( a) should the examination approximate to the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ; (b) should the examination contain a 
number of subjects all optional, the only 
limitation to the candidates’ freedom of choice 
being contained in the provision that the 
maximum number of marks, which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen, shall not 
exceed a specified amount; (e) should the 
examination* consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects ; and (d) should the 
examination he one in which the options are 

* A specimen of Buch an exam mation was enclosed, 
vide Appendix X. 


classified in groups according to their affinities, 
and the candidates’ liberty of choice is con¬ 
fined to selecting a certain group ?—(a) The 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge seem to me too much specialised for 
tliis purpose. 

(b) An examination permitting entire free¬ 
dom of choice is apt to lead candidates to 
concentrate upon those subjects which are 
easiest to get up for examination purposes, 
and so to put a premium upon special pre¬ 
paration. 

(e) An examination consisting of some 
compulsory and some optional subjects seems 
to me the most satisfactory type. I have 
found that the examination, of which you send 
me a specimen, for Junior Appointments in the 
Admiralty, &c., provides a very good test of 
general ability; and if rather more stress 
were laid upon a knowledge of English and 
such intelligence as can be measured by a 
first-rate General Paper, I should consider that 
examination well suited to the selection of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 

(d) The limitation of the liberty of choice 
to groups of allied subjects seems to me un¬ 
necessary, but I have no very definite views on 
this point. 

55.310. What regulation would you sug¬ 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school course and had not been 
prepare<J by a crammer ?—I find it difficult to 
suggest any regulation which would absolutely 
cut out tlie crammer ; but. if once an adequate 
system of school-leaving examinations were 
established, to include not only an examination 
suited for boys of 16 but also a higher exami¬ 
nation suited for boys of 18, I think that 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service might 
be required to have passed the higher examina¬ 
tion—perhaps with honours in one or more 
subjects; and this would, at, any rate, ensure 
that they had followed a satisfactory school 
course. 

55.311. To what extent could a rigor- 
"'ous test of character and a scrutiny of the 
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school record be combined with a competitive 
examination?—This depends upon two things 
—the production of evidence from schools, and 
some organisation analogous to that of the 
Cambridge Appointments Board, by which that 
evidence would be correlated and appraised, 
[f, in the first place, the principle now'adopted 
by the Army Council, and to some extent by 
the General Medical Council, were extended to 
the Indian Civil Service, and candidates were 
taken from those schools only which were 
accepted for the purpose as giving the kind - 
of education likely to produce the desired type 
of boy and reaching a definable standard of 
efficiency, the right kind of evidence would be 
forthcoming; and if, in the second place, 
there were a special board, or, still better, a 
special person, in touch with the schools so 
accepted, and able to correlate the evidence 
supplied and to see what it meant, the selec¬ 
tion of the right kind of candidates would he 
greatly facilitated ; and moreover, the prospect 
of gaining acceptance for this purpose would 
provide—as in the case of candidates for the 
Army and for the Medical profession it lias 
provided—a desirable stimulus to efficiency 
in tli© schools. 

55,312. Are you of opinion that the ac¬ 
curacy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ?—When a very large 
number of candidates of much the same attain¬ 
ments and mental power appear for the same 
examination, it is often difficult to be sure that 
the result will enable the best to be selected. 
But the higher the standard of the examina¬ 
tion, the less it is liable to this danger; and if 
some such suggestion as that made in my 
preceding answer were adopted, I think it 
would be almost negligible, I do not, how¬ 
ever, suggest that a candidate selected at 18 or 
19 should be considered definitely accepted for 
appointment. Part of my objection to the 
present system is derived from the belief that 
intending candidates for the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice do not get the full benefit of the training 
of the Universities; and I should like to see 
the satisfactory completion of an University 
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Mr. R. F. Choj.mei.ey 

55.314. {Chair nnan.) You are the head¬ 
master of_0 wens School, Islington ?—Yes. 

55.315. How long have you occupied that 
position ’—Four years and one term, 

55,310. What is the size of Owen’s School ? 
—Just about 400 boys. 

55.317. Are any of them boarders?—No, 
it is a day school. 

55.318. In the written answers that you 
have been good enough to forward to us I see 
you favour the lower age for the competitive 
examination as distinguished from the higher 


course made compulsory upon candidates wdio 
had secured places while still at school, or 
immediately on leaving school, in the com¬ 
petitive examination. Indeed, I should like 
further to suggest that the example of the 
Army Council might with advantage be fol¬ 
lowed by the giving of a certain proportion of 
tli© appointments every year to candidates 
direct from the Universities ; and this would 
have the additional advantage of providing a 
means or meeting the desire of Natives of 
India to continue to secure a share of the 
appointments—a desire which I have under¬ 
stood to be partly responsible for the raising 
of the age for competition 20 years ago. If, 
for example, there were in any given year 
30 appointments to be made, it might be 
arranged that 20 should be offered for com¬ 
petition to boys from accepted schools who 
had passed a public examination of the type 
that I have indicated above; live might be 
given to University candidates, and five to 
Natives of India. Or 10 might be given to 
University candidates with a proviso that five 
of these should be confined to Natives of India 
who satisfied the required tests. 

55,313. Have you any remarks to offer 
not covered by the above questions?—The 
question of the best training for selected can¬ 
didates with a view to the fitting of them for 
the performance of tlieir duties, is, perhaps, 
not one upon which 1 am called upon to pro¬ 
nounce, but 1 should like to be allowed to 
observe that some test of administrative capa¬ 
city and some training in the art of government 
—such as a young man gets in the first year 
or so of his life as a schoolmaster—seems to 
be most necessary. Much may undoubtedly 
be done by a wise system of selection to secure 
candidates who shall be not only intellectually 
brilliant, but competent in the widest sense, 
and such candidates can be picked at 18 or 
19, if their training has been such as to bring 
out; the qualities required ; but it seems to me 
that after their selection it is of the first 
importance to ensure that (heir subsequent 
training shall develop and test those qualities, 
and consequently guard against the danger of 
sending out. men who may lie brilliant failures 
when confronted with the practical problems 
which belong especially to the government of 
other races. 


called and examined. 

age ?—I think 1 do on the whole. I find it 
very difficult to be positive about it, however. 

55.319. Your opinion is that the higher 
age has a narrowing effect on the field of 
selection ?—It certainly has had that effect, I 
think. 

55.320. in what direction do you notice 
that? There must be a certain number of 
boys who cannot take the risk of going to 
Oxford or Cambridge on the chance of 
succeeding in the examination between 22 
and 24. 
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55.321. You mean that parents cannot 
afford to risk it ?—That is so. If they fail m 
that there is hardly anything tor them. had 
a rather good example in the ease of u joungei 
brother of mine who went up for that purpose, 
with the result that, being a young man with 
no particular degree, but with an athletic 
record, he took up the post of master m a 
preparatory school, until I hustled him out of 
it to South Africa. There certainly is that 
difficulty with an examination that takes men 
at. that age. 

55.322. How many of your hoys from 
Owen’s School have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in recent years ? None ; there 
are just a few who have gone into the First 
Division of the Home Civil. 

55.323. How many have you had entering 
the Home Civil Service ?—Not more than two or 
tin-ee in 10 years. The experience t have had 
in connection with the Indian Civil Service 
was when I was assistant master at St. Paul’s 
School; for about three or four years before 
the age was raised 1 had a class for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55.324. Did you pass many boys from St. 
Paul’s School ?—Yes, we passed three or 
four in a year. The best known of them, 
perhaps, Mr. J. B. Branyate, was not really 
a pupil of mine. 

55.325. Did you find that at that age those 
candidates employed crammers before they 
went up for the examination ?—A good many 
of them did undoubtedly. The crammer 
always put on a very considerable percentage 
in mathematics. 

55.326. You say you would prefer 18, 19, or 
19$. as the age ?—Yes. If yon do take school¬ 
boys that seems to be a reasonable limit. You 
give them two chances at. the end of their 
school career. 

55.327. Have you found that many boys 
who have gone up have succeeded in the second 
attempt after having failed in the first? — 
Yes. 

55.328. Therefore i f the exami nation period 
was arranged so that only one opportunity 
was offered it would debar a good many 
suitable candidates horn going in? — I think 
that would be a pity, because so many things 
may cause a boy to fail at. his first shot. 

55.329. What do you regard as a reasonable 
limit of time between the examinations? — I 
should have thought six months. 

55.330. 1 notice you say that the Oxford 
and Cambridge scholarship examinations in 
vour opinion are rather too much specialised ? 
‘ — f ought t.o modify that perhaps. My 
difficulty is that if you once accept an Oxford 
or Cambridge scholarship examination you 
have to accept scholarships in a considerable 
number of subjects, and they are not in tlie 
least parallel. For instance, the examination 
for classical scholarships at Trinity, Cambridge, 
would be as wide an examination as you could 
want, but then if you accepted that, you would 
have to accept mathematical scholarships and 
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science scholarships and history scholarships 
and even modern language scholarships, and 
they are not in the least parallel as affording 
evidence of a general education. I was talking 
that over with an Oxford tutor the other clay 
who was rather in favour of accepting the Oxford 
scholarship, and I said it would be necessary 
to accept every kind of scholarship. 

55.331. I suppose you would say that an 
examination could be arranged in such a way 
as to be typical of the average school teaching ? 
—Yes. I think this examination, of which I 
have some recent experience, for the Inter¬ 
mediate Civil Service, is a very good type of 
examination. 

55.332. It is a typical examination of the 
curriculum in the school ?—Yes, I think it is. 

55.333. You think that if an adequate 
system of school-leaving examinations were 
established it would be the most effective 
method of preventing the boys going to a 
crammer?—I think it would. I had the same 
question put to me in connection with the 
Home Civil Sendee Inquiry. They asked me 
whether I meant that no one was to get into 
the Civil Service who had not been tlirough a 
secondary school, and J. said, Yes, because it 
seems to me that out education ought to be 
based upon what is clone in the schools, and 
we ought, to see that, what is done in the 
schools fits people for this sort of thing. If 
you had a really good leaving certificate which 
the hoy could take at the end of his school 
career, it seems to me you could do a good deal 
with that as a sort of qualifying examination. 
I have tried to look at it from two points of 
view. You want to get a certain type of man, 
but you want to make it possible for anybody 
almost to prove that he is that, type of man i!' 
he can. The problem is something like that 
presented in getting officers for the Army, 
except that the Indian Civil Service is a service 
that pays, whereas the Army does not, and 
therefore you have far more people wanting to 
get into it. You also have it. complicated by 
bringing in the Natives of India, and you have 
not that complication in the Army. I did hint 
at that point in a later paragraph. 

55,331. Would you suggest that, such a 
leaving certificate as you describe could be 
brought into universal practice, or would you 
have to allow exceptions, provided some 
guarantee equivalent to the certificate were 
given ?—I. think you would have to allow for 
that, but if you had a system of leaving 
certificates you would gel a guarantee that, the 
candidate had had the sort of education you 
wanted, that he had not merely worked up for a 
competitive examination. 

55.335. He would have had to go tlirough 
his course at a school ?—Yes, and i f you limited 
the number of schools you would get a further 
guarantee. 

55.336. You have given us some of your 
ideas with, regard to a test of character. You 
say it depends upon two things, the production 
of evidence from schools, and some organisa- 
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tion analogous to that of the Cambridge Ap¬ 
pointments Board. Are you conversant with 
that Board?—Not very well; it is really 
secondhand knowledge. But I know that 
they do take a great deal of trouble to collate 
and weigh the evidence, which they get 
from different schools, and from all sorts of 
teachers as to the fitness of men for particular 
appointments. 

55.337. Yon would like to see some Board 
of that kind instituted before which all can¬ 
didates would go ?—I do not think you can 
use the school record unless you have such a 
Board, They must know what the differential 
value of the records of different schools is. 

55.338. You suggest a special Board, but 
you say there mig ht be a special person in 
touch with the school. Do you mean by that 
that you would leave the discretion to an 
individual?—I believe if you get the right 
individual that is what it generally comes to. 

L do not know, but some member of the Com¬ 
mission probably knows what happens in 
Australia with regard to the selection of 
people for Government posts there. I believe 
it is all in the hands of one man, who has to 
deal with 30,000 people a year. 

55.339. Does that meet with general public 
approval ?—The singular fact, if it he a fact, 
is that it does. 

55.340. Assuming that such a Board were 
instituted, and records were taken, and the 
records of each candidate were examined, how 
would you fit in the results with the results 
of the written examination; would you give 
marks, or what?—I do not think you could 
do it with marks, but I should think you 
could bring it to bear upon a comparison of 
candidates when you have their marks. For 
a school record you would want the sort of 
facts which would show whether a boy had 
some capacity for managing other hoys, 
whether he was a monitor or prefect, or 
captain of an Eleven. You could hardly 
distinguish in marks the value of the captain¬ 
ship of my Eleven at Owen’s School, which 
is really very small and the value of the 
captainship of the Rugby Eleven. 

55.341. So that your proposal really resolves 
itself into one of pure nomination. You would 
have the candidates up, and upon their records 
you would select them ?—You would be able 
to compare. 

55.342. But after you had made your com¬ 
parison you would make your selection?— 
Yes. I think it is extremely difficult to carry 
that out. 

55.343. I take it that the fact that you 
put forward this scheme, even though it may 
not be a practicable one, is because you are 
impressed with the idea that there should be 
something other than the intellectual test ?— 
That is so. 

55.344. You do not feel satisfied, with a 
r purely intellectual test, but would like to see 

something added to it?—Yes, I think you 
must, if you are going to make sure. You 


are not asking for a purely intellectual person ; 
you are asking for a man who is going to be 
able to run things. 

oo,345. The difficulty is to get a scheme 
which is practicable, which would meet with 
general approval amongst those concerned, 
and which would not be subject in any way 
to the idea that there were undue influences 
at work ?-—That is so, and that is one reason 
why I rather favour the lower age, because I 
should have [thought you might arrange for 
the candidate, who had been provisionally 
selected by a competitive examination at 
school, to go through such a course at the 
University as would enable you to say at the 
end of it whether he was the right mam It 
was done to a certain extent under the old 
scheme, when the candidate spent two years 
at the University, and might be thrown out at 
the end of it. 

55,346.1 suppose very few were thrown out 
in those days except for misconduct ?—I think 
they were. I had a cousin who got in about 
fourth and emerged thirty-eighth, or some¬ 
thing of that kind, very much to his own advan¬ 
tage, because he had to take Burma, where there 
was presently an opportunity for a distinguished 
career. He was very nearly tin-own out, and 
I think they were thrown out in those days. 

55*347. Could you suggest a constitution 
for a Board such as would meet with general 
approval, and which would be able to acquire 
sufficient knowledge, and at the same time 
remain sufficiently detached and unprejudiced? 
—I have not thought about that. I do not 
know how far one is able to consider it, when 
we are speaking of Universities in terms of 
other Universities than those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Those Universities could find the 
sort of man* 

55.348. But we are assuming for the 
moment that the age is lowered and that you 
are dealing with the school boy. Then, I take 
it, it is the schoolmaster and those who have 
been over the boy who would be the best 
judges of his character. He will not have 
entered the University then?—I should not 
have my Board there. 

55.349. Where would you have your Board? 
—I should have my Board at some period after 
he had passed. 

55.350. After Iris probation ?—Yes. 

55.351. After he had passed his competi¬ 
tive examination and had been at the Univer¬ 
sity for his course of three years?—Then I 
should have the final decision of the Board. 
J should have the Board looking after him all 
the time, on the assumption that it was what 
lie was being trained for, rather analogous to 
the way in which some of us are attempting to 
train teachers now. You may have a teacher 
in training for a certain amount of time, and 
at the end of the time you might say to him 
he has made a mistake and will never be a 
teacher and never be a disciplinarian. 

55.352. That is rather different, is it not? 
What you are suggesting now is a Board con- 
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stitnted ad hoc. for watching the candidate 
through the course ?*—Yes. 

55.353. And I suppose that would mean 
that the Board would have power to turn him 
out any time if it found he was useless or not 
likely to be up to the standard ?—That would 
be only fair to him, heoau.se the earlier he is 
turned out the more chances he would get of 
something else. 

55.354. That is rather a different scheme 
from the one I understood at first you were 
suggesting. You would prefer running super¬ 
vision throughout the period of probation, and 
not a Board before which all candidates would 
go at the beginning ?—They might go before 
the Board at the beginning, which would take 
them on. 

55.355. You say: “ If there were in any 
“ given year 30 appointments to be made it 
“ might be arranged that 20 should he offered 
“ for competition to boys from accepted schools 
“ who had passed a public examination of the 
“ type that I have indicated.” That is on the 
assumption, 1 suppose, that the age is reduced ? 
—Yes, it is on the assumption that the normal 
age would be the school age. 

55.356. Then you say: “ Five might be 
“ given to University candidates and five to 

Natives of India." I do not quite under¬ 
stand about five being given to University 
candidates?—1 was thinking of the analogy 
of commissions iu the Army, and I was think¬ 
ing that you might miss a good candidate by 
lowering the age, that there might be men who 
had gone up to the University and who after¬ 
wards proved that they would be the kind of 
men you wanted, just in the same way as men 
go up to the University who afterwards prove 
the kind of officers wanted in the Army. 

55.357. Those would enter the Service later 
than those who had parsed the competitive 
examination ?—They would enter the Service 
later in a sense, but 1 imagine they would go 
out to India more or less at the same time. 

55.358. Assuming there was a three years’ 
probation they would be picked at the early 
stage of the three years’ probation ?—Yes. 

55.359. Would you pick those on some 
qualifying test ?—I do not know how Army 
candidates are selected. You would have to 
have some test. 

55.360. (Sir Murray Harmnick.) This sug¬ 
gestion of yours as to a running Board is 
rather like a suggestion put before us in India 
by one witness, who suggested that we should 
select, candidates at the school age by pure 
selection, that there should be a system under 
which the India Office could place the men 
under certain people in England for a period, 
and that the India Office should leave it entirely 
with the people who had charge of the candi¬ 
dates to say at the end of two years whether 
they thought they were fit to go out to Lidia 
or not. That is tlie kind of idea you have, is 
it not ?—Are you thinking of a considerable 
number of people ? 


55.361. Yes, different people ?—You would 
have to select them very carefully. 

55.362. But that is the kind of idea you 
have, that it can be only by a course of careful 
watching during the two years of probation 
that you can safely select your men ?—Yes. 

55.363. Under your scheme, unless you 
confine your men to two Universities^ or at 
the outside to three, it would be impossible to 
work the scheme. You might take Oxford 
and Cambridge aud Dublin, but if you began, 
to open your doors to all the Scottish Univer¬ 
sities and Manchester, for instance, there would 
he a difficulty ?—I have always felt that 
difficulty in speaking of I Diversities. 

55.364. As regards your proposal to take 
men at Oxford, the reason 1 imagine that it is 
easy to work this system in connection with 
the Army is that the competition is very small. 
There are very few people who care to go in 
for tlie Army through the University. But 
with a Service of this kind,, a very popular 
Service, it would be exceedingly difficult. to 
select five men at Oxford or at any University 
by any qualifying test. It would come to pure 
nomination and selection ?—If ou might say 
that a limited number would he taken who 
had such-and-such classes in such-and-such 
schools. The difficulty is that the Indian Civil 
Service is a popular Service; it is the best 
career in my opinion that any hoy could 
possibly take of the class I am thinking of. 

55.365. Have you had experience of the 
Service under both ages?—No, not under the 
older age. 

55.366. You cannot give us an opinion 
under which system the successful special 
coach mostly came in, the younger age or the 
present age ?—Ho, I cannot. The develop¬ 
ment of schools has been such since the age 
was raised that 1 do not think you could get a 
comparison. Certainly it surprised me to find 
to what an extent the special coach appears to 
be considered necessary for people who have 
First Classes at Oxford or Cambridge. 

55.367. At the present time ?—Yes. But 
that always will be so when a type of examina¬ 
tion gets to be fairly familiar. 

55.368. In your approval of this scheme 
of examination for junior appointments at the 
Admiralty, have you taken into consideration 
that the optional subjects do give a great 
advantage to a man who has spent a year 
before lie goes up in making special prepara¬ 
tion for special optional subjects?—Do you 
mean as distinct from tlie man who lias gone 
through an ordinary school couiae ? 

55.369. The difficulty that occurs to me is 
that unless you fix a hoy down to two sub¬ 
jects, say mathematics and classics, or modern 
languages and science, and confine tlie boy’s 
examination to eacli one of those, and do not 
let him take up anything else, you cannot 
possibly help getting in the special coach to 
help him in the extra subjects that he takes 
up. You may teach a hoy at your school 
classics and a certain amount of mathematics, 
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i uid then lie finds that tie can add to ihose 
marks considerably by taking up an extra 
science or two extra sciences, and lie is 
;i Mowed to do so under this scheme of exami¬ 
nations. Does not that at once let in the 
special coach and givo him an enormous 
advantage?—I do not believe it does. This 
examination is, as a matter of fact, taken by 
the best boys in my school. Far too many of 
them take it. 

55.370. And they do not get any special 
preparation?—No. It is taken by the boy 
who probably would go to Cambridge if he 
could afford it, and we do not let them 
specialise until they get to the top form. It 
is taken generally by a boy who woidd go 
for a mathematical scholarship or a science 
scholarship, a boy who has been right through 
the school course in everything else, lint has 
a strong point. 

55.371. Do you not think that many boys 
who go up for this examination get special 
preparation for it?—I think they do. 

55.372. But you do not know whether 
they are the most successful ones as compared 
with the schoolboys ?—No, but 1 regard this 
as an examination that a schoolboy can 
manage or ought to be able to manage, I 
have not a very great experience of it, but 
I have never had a boy whom I considered lit 
for that examination whom I woidd not back 
the school to get in without special prepara¬ 
tion. The trouble about the crammer is that 
he gets a lot of people in who are not fit to 
go in. 

55.373. Instead of your idea of selection 
after the examination, what would you say to 
having an open list of candidates, and haying 
a carefully appointed Committee to select the 
suitable candidates, not on their intellectual 
merits but on their character as given by their 
school certificates and on their physical powers, 
selecting them before the competitive exami¬ 
nation, and only allowing the approved can¬ 
didates to go in for the examination ?—That 
is a sort of extended medical examination ? 

55.374. More or less, but taking moral 
character into consideration very carefully ?— 
That is the kind of problem that has been 
lief ore members of my profession a great deal, 
and I believe on the whole we are inclined to 
think that it will be very demoralising to the 
schoolmaster. You have to take his word for 
it, and you will get the same sort of tiling you 
have in the Navy now. I believe no sailor 
will take a discharge from the Navy unless it 
is couched in the most superlative language 
possible, and we should get into that condition. 
You will have to descri be every boy in super¬ 
latives. It is an extremely difficult thing to 
make effective. 

55.375. A witness yesterday suggested 
that for 100 vacancies a Committee before 
the examination might select 200 as suitable 
on their records and physical characteristics, 
and let them go up ?—If you do that you 
would have to limit the school record to things 
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which could be put down on paper and did 
not depend on anybody’s opinion. 1 distrust 
opinions. 

55.376. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I understand 
there have been no boys from your school 
going into the Indian Civil Service?—Not 
from my present school, but when 1 was at 
St. Paul’s School I taught boys for the Indian 
Civil Service; under the old system. 

55.377. For how long has there been no 
one going from Owen’s School ?—1 should 
doubt if there ever was a candidate. 

55.378. Can you give any reasons for 
that ?—The reason is that most of my boys 
do not come from an adventurous class. They 
are very largely from what you call the 
lower middle class, and it is difficult to 
induce them to do anything adventurous at 
all. Also the standard is very high. When 
they do get the chance they choose the Home 
Civil Service. 

55.379. _ You do not expect that if the age 
is lowered it will make any difference to your 
school ?—Not once in five years, 

55.380. As regards the Board you suggest, 
if you select by competition, and then have a 
Board afterwards to decide finally which of 
them are to be accepted and to reject those 
the Board consider unfit, there would be some 
difficulty. We have to select a certain number 
of men in India for the service. Say there 
are 50 vacancies, if there is any chance of 
rejection if, will be necessary to select more 
than are needed ?—That is so'. 

55.381. And then you have to train them 
at the expense of the State, and if you reject 
them it is a loss to the candidate and a loss to 
the State ?—Yes. I only presented it as an 
alternative to something which seems to me 
less desirable, that is getting in candidates 
who ultimately becoQie failures. 

55.382. I agree that a pure intellectual 
test is not very conclusive, but at the same 
time 1 do not see any way out of the difficulty 
of combining competitive tests with the power 
of selection. You must reduce the competitive 
test to a sort of qualifying test?—Yes, it 
would be provisional. Surely, even as it is, 
when a man is selected upon liis competitive 
results it, is conceivable that Ids appointment 
may not he ratified. Suppose he takes to 
drink ? 

55.383. It is conceivable, but in practice 
it could not be worked. As a matter of fact, 
there are very few rejections?—I do not 
think there would be many rejections, but I 
think it ought to be possible. 

55.384. Then your Board of selection will 
have very little to do ?—I hope it would have 
very little to do, in that sense ; but surely it 
would have a good deal to do iu looking after 
the young men and finding out that they were 
all right. 1 do not think I should say a 
Board had little to do, because it only rejected 
a few ; I should say that a part of its business 
was to pass the rest. 
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55,389. Gould not that 1>o assured by 
ordinary University supervision ?—You mean 
by tiie ordinary supervision of die l Diversity 
authorities? I should not think so. 

55.386. As regards the power of managi ng 
other boys, I quite see the necessity of it to a 
certain extent, but it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of that because Civil Servants 
have to discharge various duties. Some of 
them are purely judicial officers, and a great 
part of the Civil Servant’s_ duty ^ is purely 
judicial, civil or magisterial. For purely 
judicial work surely it is not a very necessary 
quality, this quality of managing boys or 
being captains of cricket teams?—ho. I do 
not want to exaggerate the value of that, but. 
it gives you some indication of a man’s power 
of managing those amongst whom he is. 

55.387. Do you mean to say that a Judge 
in discharging his duties lias to bring in any 
sort of quality like that ? — 1 should have 
thought it was very important to have some 
guarantee that he understood what human 
nature was generally. 

55.388. But for that purpose he does not 
need to he the captain of a cricket team ?— 
The successful captaincy of a cricket team 
does depend on understanding human nature. 

55.389. (Mr. Madge.) There is more than 
one hint in your letter of a strong suspicion 
of the immaturity of a boy at the school- 
leaving age, and you put forward a number 
of suggestions of various kinds. Having 
regard to the fact that the Commission is 
considering whether the hoy should be 
selected at the school-leaving age and then 
be trained specially, do you not think vour 
various suggestions rather tell against than 
for this scheme?—You mean so far as they 
suggest that the hoy on leaving school is 
really immature ? 

55.390. You agree in a kind of wify, but 
then your subtractions from that agreement 
are so many that to my mind the scheme of 
early selection is shattered?—I do not think 
that represents my main opinion about if.. 

55.391. You would have an early selection, 
but you have really a number of important 
suggestions which rather discount early selec¬ 
tion ?—I think I would have an early selection, 
but I would see to it that the course followed 
by the selected candidate helped him to be 
efficient and helped the authorities to discover 
that he was efficient for the purpose. 

55.392. The scheme considered by the 
Commission is one of a distinctive choice at 
the early age, except for gross misconduct 
afterwards, and then special training. You 
not only do not accept that fully but you 
recommend a subdivision of the boys, re¬ 
serving a certain number for the University. 
To my mind that is not. accepting the scheme 
we are considering but breaking it up very 
seriously ?—I am not sure that [ understand 
wlmtthe scheme you are considering is. 

55.393. There is nothing yet, i believe, 
definite before the Commission, but we are 


considering a scheme of early selection with a 
view to special training at a special Institution 
or elsewhere, but in a certain sense, you may 
accept the choice of the boy at the school¬ 
leaving age as definitive except for gross - 
misconduct? — I have not had anything of 
that kind put before me ; so that I could not 
reject a scheme T have never seen or heard 
of. 

55.394. The scheme is not formed. \Ve 
are considering the various elements that 
would make it up, and the first of these is 
selection of the boy at the school-leaving age 
with the view to special training. Have you 
had that before you ? — No. 

55.395. Was it not contained in the ques¬ 
tions sent to you ? — No. The only suggestion 
in the questions is that the age shoidd be 
lowered so as to secure boys at the school- 
leaving age. So far as I understand what you 
have just said, it is probably what I should 
like, 

55.396. Probably I am mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that in the questions sent to you the thing 
was put as fully as it is before my mind. With 
regard to the competitive system, it seems to 
me, that all you have told us this morning, 
taken in conjunction with what you have 
written, is really an impeachment of the com¬ 
petitive system because of its defect in 
testing character ? — I should not use the 
word “ impeachment" myself, but it is a 
warning that you cannot get everything out 
of a competitive system, and that the more 
you desire to have, not only the kind of man 
who satisfies certain intellectual standards, 
but a man of a certain type of character, the 
less can you be quite sure that you can get him 
by the competitive system. 

55.397. There are so many supplementary 
precautions which, if put in the balance, quite 
outweigh the advantages of the competitive 
system as a test. The competitive system has 
been adopted on the hypothesis that it is the 
best way of doing a certain thing. You have 
so many supplementary precautions with 
regard to the position of the competitive 
system, that if you were to weigh those 
disadvantages against the advantages which 
are supposed to adhere to the competitive 
system that would outweigh them, in my 
mind ? — I should not have thought 1 had 
suggested so many qualifications. 

no,398. Yon think the secondary schools 
would give a kind of training that would be 
equally suitable for employment anywhere. 
Do you see no great distinction between the 
work of the Civil Sendee in India, and the 
work in this country or elsewhere ? — Yes, the 
greatest difference in the world. If there 
were not, I should not be troubling about, the 
competitive examination. 

55,399. (Mr. Fisher.) 1 f we wish to obtain 
the cleverest public school boys at 19, do you 
think we ought to weight classics very 
heavily ? — No, 1 do not think so. You use 
the word “ cleverest,” you see. 
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55.400. The ablest. Would it be as true 
now, as it was when the examination was 
last held at that age, that the ablest boys in 
the English public schools went in for 
classics ?—It is certainly not so true now. _ 

55.401. Supposing you wished, to weight 
subjects in proportion to tlie ability which 
they attract in public schools, in what, order 
would vou put them—I suppose classics aud 
mathematics first ?—Yes, I suppose you would. 

J am not sure about science. 

55.402. It is quite clear, of course, that if 
you are going to get the ablest boys by an 
open competitive examination you must 
weight your subjects in accordance with 
attractiveness to the ablest boys. If the 
ablest boys in the public schools are studying 
classics, you must give a considerable weight 
to the classics in your examination ?—I am 
not sure that I see that. If you do that it 
practically excludes the other boys. 

55.403. Not necessarily ?.—If , you weight 
classics in the examination it- means you can 
get more marks in classics. 

55.404. Aud that makes the examination 
attractive to the able boys who are studying 
classics, assuming that classics does attract 
the greatest amount of ability in the school ? 
—If the classics attract the greatest number 
of able boys in the school. 

55.405. The scale of marks in the exami¬ 
nation, when it was last held, was arranged 
on that principle, that classics aud mathe¬ 
matics were marked highly because they 
did, as a matter of fact, engage the best 
teaching capacity of the schools and attract 
the ablest boys in the schools, and therefore 
an examination which was favourable to 
classics and mathematics, was likely to give 
the ablest recruits for the service.. . I rather 
wanted to know how far conditions had 
changed since that date ?—I think they have 
certainly changed and they are changing. J 
think it is a very good thing that they change. 
If an examination like this tends to prevent 
them from changing, it is rather doing a 
disservice to the cause of education. 

55.406. You would be in favour 1 of a liberal 
marking of science and modern languages in 
any new system ?—Yes ; I think that makes 
it more incumbent on those who draw up any 
new scheme to see that the compulsory part of 
it is right, the groundwork. 

55.407. What would you put into the com¬ 
pulsory part ?—The English and mathematical 
part, I suppose, Such as you have here, for 
instance, in Class I. for the junior appoint¬ 
ments—mathematics, English, and a general 
paper. 1 should he entirely in favour of 
screwing that up, particularly the English 
part. If you screwed that up to a really good 
general standard I think you might be very 
liberal with your options. 

55.408. You would discourage a wide 
range of options ?—Yes. You do not want a 
man to specialise in geology, for instance. 
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55.409. It has been pointed out by one of 
our witnesses that, whatever you do at present, 
modern languages and history will always be 
easier than classics and mathematics, and that 
there is a great disadvantage therefore in 
marking modern languages and history on the 
same scale as classics and mathematics?—I 
think there is something in that. 

55.410. If an examination was held at the 
school-leaving age, would you approve a viva, 
voce examination as part of it ?—Certainly. 

55.411. You would attach a considerable 
number of marks to the viva voce ?—I would. 

I think you get a great deal in the direction 
of the kind of safeguard I am thinking of by 
a viva voce examination. 

55.412. What proportion of marks would 
you allot to it, a sixth?—I have not thought 
of that, but I think it would be quite 
reasonable. 

55.413. Would you approve some such 
scheme as this: that after tlie competitive 
examination results were known to tlie 
examiners the first 100 candidates should be 
submitted to a viv& voce examination and that 
the numbers wanted, say 50, should be chosen 
as the result very largely of the viva voce 
examination ?—I think that would be a good 
plan. That is done at many scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. 

55.414. And in the final schools?—Yes. 

55.415. Your plan for a certain number of 
selected University candidates is of course 
Very attractive, because as you say it would 
enable us to get the finished University pro¬ 
duct in a limited quantity; but I suppose vou 
would acknowledge there is this objection, 
that if you chose men at 23 and sent them out 
to India they would not have had any of the 
special training in Indian subjects, Law and 
Oriental languages, which is one of the main 
motiVfes for lowering the age ?—Yes. 1 think, 
you would have to take your University candi¬ 
dates earlier than that as a matter of fact. 

55.416. Wliat age would you suggest? 
—I do not know what age would permit 
of their taking the training that is required. 
I thought of that as an objection. But 
Oxford University, i think, would be quite 
prepared to produce a special school for 
Indian candidates. 

55.417. Does your analogy of the training 
college quite hold good ? Is it not the case 
that in a training college the pupils are 
actually doing the work which they are 
required to do in after life, and therefore a 
supervisor can form, a very accurate estimate 
as to whether they will succeed in their after 
career ; but in the case of Indian probationers, 
whether at Oxford or Cambridge, learning 
Sanskrit or Arabic or Law, it is very difficult 
to say whether the zeal or skill with which 
they pursue those studies will afford an 
adequate guarantee that they will make good 
Civil Servants?—That is the difficulty in a 
training college. As a matter of fact in a 
training college tlie teacher never gets his 
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pupils in the natural condition. It is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult for him to have a guarantee* 
The best practical training l know of in 
Eli gland for an administration of that sort 
would be to make the candidate take a year 
as an assistant master in a first-class pre¬ 
paratory school* If he could not manage that 
I think you may take it he would not be able 
to manage anything* But that is not the kind 
of training a man gets in a training college. 

55,418. (Mr* Sly.) You have given us your 
opinion that the examination at the school- 
leaving age would widen the Field of candidates 
because it would admit certain pooler boys to 
compete who could not go up to the U Diversity* 
On the other hand, we have been t old that the 
force of that argument is very much weakened 
by the large number of scholarships now 
procurable at the Universities, that as a 
matter of fact a clever boy prevented hum 
going to the University is a very rare excep¬ 
tion ?—That is so, but my point was. not quite 
the boy who could not afford to go up to the 
University but the hoy who could not afford to 
go up to the University with a view to’the 
Indian Civil Service, with the prospect of 
having to look about for souietliing else if be 
failed in it* It is the risk of waiting until the 
end of his University career, which is not quite 
the same thing. For instance, I have to 
advise boys* I may have half-a-dozen boys 
in my school at one time who could get 
scholarships and go up to Cambridge, and I 
probably advise three of them not to go 
because I see no prospects for them* i 
certainly could not as a rule advise a boy 
to go with a view to getting into the Indian 
Civil Service unless he had some alternative* 
That is the kind 'of limitation 1 am thinking of. 

55,419* We have been told that if a clever 
boy had to select between the Indian Civil 
Service and the University scholarships at 
school-leaving age, there would be a great 
attraction towards the Uni versify scholarships, 
with tlieir wider opening, perhaps, in after 
life and their greater chances of big positions, 
that the Indian Civil Service competition at the 
school-leaving age would fare badly in attract¬ 
ing the best of the schoolboys, as compared 
with the possibilities of the University career* 
What is your opinion on that point ? — I 
think it is very difficult to judge at all, but 
I should have thought it was less true now 
than it was 20 years ago. I am judging 
simply from the run that there is upon the 
Civil Service generally, and the fact, as I 
maintain, that the Indian Civil Service is by 
far the finest career of the lot* I know that 
people do feel that objection. For instance, 
you might, by keeping your age 22 to 24, 
catch the Balliol scholar, but at school you 
would not catch him because he would prefer 
the Balliol scholarship* 

55,420. We have also been told that the 
influence of the headmaster of the school 
would to some extent be against the Indian 
Civil Service competition, because the clever 


boy who goes up for the University scholar¬ 
ship would be much more likely to secure 
honours' value to the school than if he were 
taken into the Indian Civil Service?—We 
have our little immoralities as headmasters, 
55,421* You have told us that certain of 
youi' boys have gone into the Home Civil 
Service and none into the Indian, that the 
attraction of the former is very great at the 
present time, and you base that largely on the 
fact that the class from which yonr pupils are 
drawn are not, as a rule, of an adventurous 
nature, willing to go abroad. Has the financial 
aspect of the case any weight m the selec¬ 
tion, the comparative financial advantages of 
a career in the Home or Indian Civil Service ? 
—I suppose it comes into their consideration* 
I have very little experience of that, because 
the n umber of those who have taken the first 
division of the Home Service has been veiy 
small* 

55*422. But can you tell us why they select 
that in preference to India?—I think it was 
simply that they wanted to stay at home. 

55,423* You have also told us that yon 
think the development of schools has been so 
great that the danger of cramming which 
existed 20 years ago, when the examination 
was held at the school-leaving age, would be 
much less at the present time. At the pre¬ 
sent time you believe the schools are in a 
much more favourable position to compete 
with the crammer than they were 20 years 
ago?—I tliink so* I think the crammer has 
taught the schools to work in. a good many 
cases. 

55,424* At the present time an examina¬ 
tion at the school-leaving age would not be so 
liable to drive boys to the crammers m it 
was 20 or 30 years ago?—I think you might 
certainly say that, 

55,425* (Mr* Gokhale) You said you had 
a special class for the Indian Civil Service at 
St* Pauls in the old days: Hid you confine 
your teaching in that class to subjects pre¬ 
scribed by the Indian Civil Service which 
were included in the school curriculum or did 
you go beyond the curriculum ?—I went 
beyond, I taught them logic and political 
economy, which were not included in the 
school curriculum* It is true that they 
never got any marks for them* 

55,426* How much time did you give to 
the special course ?—It could hardly be said 
to be a special course* I suppose you might 
call it a year’s course, because logic and 
political economy had a course of a year* 

55,427* Was that the last year of the 
student’s school career?—Yes. 

55,428. And these subjects were added to 
the subjects he would ordinarily be studying 
that year ?—It was not exactly like that* I was 
put in charge of these boys, and I took the sylla¬ 
bus of the examination and did the best 1 could* 
I think they were generally classical boys who 
were not up to the level of a scholarship at 
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Uie University, but liad rather more general 
interests. 

55,-129. Would it be correct to sav that 
you concentrated yourself on subjects likely 
to be of value in the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Certainly, but it was a very good concentra¬ 
tion. The way in which we concentrated 
ourselves, for instance, in classics was by 
reading enormous qiiantitles of Homer and 
that kind of thing. 

55.430. But with an eye to the examina¬ 
tion V•—We felt that it did help in the exami¬ 
nation if we read an enormous quantity, so 
that the examination actually had a good 
influence upon teaching. 

55.431. But the main object was to get 
most marks ? —Certainly. 

55.432. If the age is lowered again, pro¬ 
bably similar classes will come into existence 
in many schools ?—They might, but the 
number of appointments is so small that it 
would not pay more than a few schools to do 
that. 

55.433. Bui, in some schools?—Yes. Take 
St. Paul’s ; I do not know whether they would 
do it now, but if it bad been under my late 
chief, Mi-. Walker, that school would. 

55.434. You insist on a candidate having 
two chances for the competitive examination ? 
—1 think I should give him two chances. 

55.435. What would happen after the first 
failure in the case of a boy who appears for 
the Indian Civil Service ?—He lias a second 
chance. 

55.436. Where will he spend the time 
between the two ?—It would have depended, 
and did depend in my experience, upon the 
question of the subjects that he failed in. Lf 
he was strong in his literary and classical 
subjects, but weak in mathematics, the odds 
are' we should say, “ You hail better go to 
“ Wren’s; they will put you on 500 marks 
“ in mathematics.” That is what happened, 
though not always. 

55.437. The period between the first failure 
and the second chance is almost always certain 
to be devoted to cramming more or less ; the 
candidate will be asked to work up those sub¬ 
jects particularly in wliicli he failed or those 
wlii cli are likely to pay most ?—He will study 
those subjects in which he is likely to make most 
progress, hut it does not necessarily follow that 
he will he cramming up his weakest subject. 
There is the analogy of the Intermediate 
examination. 1 have frequently had boys who 
have failed once and gone up again and got 
in, and then we have paid particular attention 
to their weak subjects ; but I do not think it 
would be fair to call it cramming except in so 
far as any preparation for an examination is 
cramming. 

55.438. I am not sure that. I see the 
difference. You say that in a cramming 
establishment they take many unfit students, 
lint. that, is another criticism. In the case of 
those who pass from the cramming institution, 
I do not sec much di Here nee between the work 


they do and the work you do in your special 
class, between the first failure and the secoud 
change ?—l did now and then have an 
opportunity of comparing what a boy had 
done who stayed at St. Paul's and what 
another hoy had done who went to the cram¬ 
mer’s. The boy who stayed at Si. Paul’s 
would make up a bit on all his subjects ; the 
boy who went to the crammer would put on 
500 marks in mathematics and stand still or 
go back in all the others, because they know 
that was the subject in which he could put on 
most marks. I admit that it simply means that 
they were better men of business than we 
were ; they devoted themselves entirely to the 
examination, and we could not make up our 
minds to do so. 

55.439. (Mr. Chaubal.) You said the object 
of the Civil Service Examination was not so 
much to get a purely intellectual person as to 
get one who was able to run things. That is 
the point of view from which von object to a 
mere competitive examination ?—Yes. 

55.440. Have you reason to believe, from 
your experience of the men who have been 
actually turned out in the competitive examina¬ 
tion and have done work in India, that the 
ordinary civilian who gets through a com¬ 
petitive examination is lacking in the power 
to run things ?—No. I had a very interesting 
experience in my class at St, Paul’s, because 1 
had two boys who were Natives of India. One 
of them uo competitive examination could pos¬ 
sibly have kept out; and he attained notoriety 
afterwards; his name was Ghose. Tho other 
boy was of quite a different type and afterwards 
did very well. No competitive examination 
could have discriminated between them, or 
could have kept the one out and let the 
other in. 

55.441. You mean that one would have 
been thrown out by the Board on account 
of want of driving power or initiative or 
originality ?—Originality, no. 

55.442. At that time when he was under 
you he did not give any promise of what he 
was going to be ?—1 should never have sent 
him out to assist in governing anybody, 
and no Board would. He was a person of 
extraordinary ability. 1 would have made 
him a professor. 

55.443. My question was generally with 
respect to all the candidates who now come 
out successfully in the competitive exami¬ 
nation, not Indians alone ?—1 do not know the 
persons who come out now. Perhaps it was 
unfortunate that I should have taken that 
particular example, because 1 could have given 
you the same kind of judgment with regard 
to my English pupils. 

55.444. Have you facts on which you can 
base the conclusion that the average run of 
the Civil Servant who passes the competitive 
examination and does his work in India is 
beginning to fail in the work, that so many un¬ 
desirable persons get in through the competitive 
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examination that tlie nature of the examina¬ 
tion requires to be changed ? — No. 

55.445. If the present competitive exami¬ 
nation is on the whole giving ixa a satisfactory 
class of people, where is the occasion for any 
change ? — I have no facts about India, but I 
have sufficient experience of the failure of a 
purely competitive examination to produce 
that kind of person in England, and sufficient 
belief that human nature is pretty well the 
same ereiywhere, to justify me in doubts 
about a purely competitive examination. 1 
have perpetually to be choosing persons for 
work that needs the same sort of qualities, 
and F know how little you can be quite sure 
of the result of a competitive examination. [ 
have seen it, for instance, in connection with 
those who have gone into the Army as officers. 

55.446. But we cannot ignore the evidence 
that those who ar© in a position to judge about 
the work of these Civilians say that they are 
doing their work very well on the whole ?—I 
should think so on the whole, but 1 should 
say that if you wanted to secure the highest 
standard possible you must go a little further 
than 1 he merely competitive examination* 

55.447. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Do you 
think that if the age were reduced the boys in 
your school and in similar schools would be 
generally aware of the existence of such a thing 
as the Indian Civil Service examination?—I 
think so. It is a thing to which headmasters 
arc very much more alive than they used to be. 

55.448. I understood in regard to Scotland 
that the headmasters, even at the present day, 
would not be aware of it ?*—I saw that remark 
and thought it was very curious. 

55.449. Is the same thing true in England ? 
— 1 do not think so* I should say that the 
headmasters of schools of the type 1 mean 
spend a considerable time in looking out for 
any conceivable opening; not, mind you, that 
T think my school would supply many, because 
I do not think it would. 

55.450. If you had capable boys they would 
not miss the chance from ignorance about it? 
—Ho* 

55.451. You have suggested, in your 
written evidence, that there might he a 
limitation of the schools. You know more 
than I do about the political influence that 
can be brought to bear by tlie National Union 
of Teachers : do you think they would object 
to anything of this sort? — I think they 
probably would. 

55.452. Politically, it is a difficult thing to 
carry out ?—It certainly is, and 1 am not sure 
that you would not have to make your list of 
schools so wide t hat, it would not he really very 
effective. I thought of that after I had made 
that suggestion. I wis thinking of the Army 
and of the medical profession, for both of 
which there is much less competition* No 
one would really mind, for instance, whether 
my school was accepted for the Army or even 
for the medical profession. 

55.453. But yon think that a considerable 
uproar might arise if you were excluded ? — 

0 2002S 


Yes. I think it would he purely fictitious, be¬ 
cause hardly anybody from my school would 
go in for the Indian Civil Service. 

55,454. You have seen tho results of the 
Army examination in choosing boys at that 
age : Do }*on think that the test at the school- 
leaving age is so very much less trustworthy 
than if you take them at the University-leaving 
age?—I do not think it is. 

55,455* We have been warned that at the 
school-leaving age the Indian Civil Service will 
get precocious boys, and that the boy who 
develops late will not get in, and that it is much 
more difficult to catch a boy of 18 than a young 
man of 23?—I suppose it obviously is more 
difficult, but I should not have thought that it 
amounted to very much. 

55.456. What would you think of the 
Army examinations for the artillery and the 
sappers; Have yon had any experience of 
those examinations ?—Not of the examinations. 
I have seen a good many boys who have gone 
there. 

55.457. Prepared for that examination?—■ 
I have only prepared them in their junior 
stages, but I have known them in their later 
stages a good deal. 

55.458. Do you think the choice was very 
faulty under their circumstances?—I think 
not. 

55.459. (Lord Ronald shay.) At what age 
do your boys generally leave school ?—My top 
form will be anything from 17 to 19* 

55.460. Do many of them go on to a 
University or do the majority of them go 
straight into some career?—Very few go to 
the University, about two or three a year; 
sometimes as many as five. It depends 
entirely on their getting scholarships. 

55.461. Do you think that would account 
for the fact that you have had no boys going 
in for tlie Indian Civil Service?—Certainly. 

55.462. Do you think if the age limit was 
reduced that that might be altered, and that 
von might have boys going up for this 
examination?—1 think I might. Before 
coining here I was looking through my last 
four Sixth Forms, and possibly 1 might have 
had two candidates in the four years whom I 
should have considered good candidates and 
whom 1 should have been confident about if 
they had gone out, but not more. 

55.463. Generally speaking, the class from 
which your boys are drawn do not care for 
taking up appointments which necessitate 
going abroad ?—That is so. 

55,464* So that really it is not very 
probable, even if the age limit were reduced, 
that we should expect to see many boys going 
up from your school or schools of a corre¬ 
sponding standing?* -I think you would not. 
If it were still in conjunction with the Home 
Civil Service you would have a lot of people 
going in, 

55,465* I! the age limit were reduced it 
would not be?—That is so. I should endeavour 
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to encourage some of them to go in, who would really consider them suitable people ?—It 
not do it otherwise. might be they had not thought about it. 

55,466. If these, hoys really are averse to 
the idea of an adventurous life you would not (The witness withdrew.) 

Frank Fletcher, Esq., m.a., Headmaster, Charterhouse School. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55.467. It lias been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service should 
lie lowered, so as to secure boys at the school- 
leaving age. What is your opinion on this 
suggestion ?—It is most undesirable that the 
age should he lowered as suggested. I was 
at Oxford at the time of the last important 
alteration of age, when the time of the ex¬ 
amination was changed from the school- 
leaving age to the age when men go down 
from the University. Contemporaries of 
mine at school were successful candidates 
under the old system; contemporaries of mine 
at college were successful under the present 
one ; 1 was also up at college with men who 
had passed under the old system and were up 
for their two years before going to India. 1 
say with confidence that the men obtained 
under the present system were intellectually 
abler and far better educated than those who 
passed under the old. I saw at school that 
tiie old system encouraged and even neces¬ 
sitated “cramming.” The present arrange¬ 
ment involves the minimu m of interference 
with a full and free school and University 
education. Whether a man succeed or fail 
in die Civil Service Examinations, lie is the 
better man for having taken the full course. 
I would infinitely rather (if it were possible) 
sec the age raised than lowered. 1 should 
regard the lowering of the age as an evil. 
But if it is a necessary evil, I think the 
methods which I suggest are the best means 
of mitigating it. It is worth noting also that 
under the present system the ©wintry gets the 
advantage of a full education which it lias not 
paid for. 

55.468. Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering die age limits is accepted, what limits 
would you prefer?—There maybe objections 
to the present system from the point of view of 
the Service more obvious to those who know 
India, which I am not in a position to esti¬ 
mate. If these are strong enough to make a 
lowering of the age necessary, ! accept as the 
only alternative the school-leaving age as sug¬ 
gested. It is essential that the examination 
should come at the end, and not in the middle, 
of one of the stages of the educational course. 
The limits of age should be as nearly as pos¬ 
sible those of college scholarship examinations. 
1 should suggest “ under 19 and not under 18 
“ on die 1st January previous to the examina- 
“ tion ” (I presume that this would he held_ 
in one of the summer months, or not later than 
September). 

55.469. What would be the character of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for boys of school-leaving age ? In particular, 


(a) should the examination approximate to die 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ; (h) should the examination contain a 
number of subjects all optional, the only limi¬ 
tation to the candidate’s freedom of choice 
being contained in the provision that the maxi¬ 
mum number of marks, which can be obtained 
from the subjects chosen, shall not exceed a 
specified amount; (e) should the examination* 
consist of some compulsory and some optional 
subjects; and (d) should the examination lie- 
one in which the options are classified in 
groups according to their affinities, and the 
candidate’s liberty of choice is confined to 
selecting a certain group ?—(a) Emphatically, 
Fas. The only competitive examinations 
known to me which do not encourage cram¬ 
ming are those for Oxford and Cambridge 
scholars})ips. But it will be difficult, in any 
government examination, to reproduce the best 
features of these. No examination where a 
rigid number of marks has to be followed can 
be as effective in selecting intellectual promise 
as one where the examiners have a personal in¬ 
terest in distinguishing promise from crammed 
knowledge, and some latitude of choice. 

(6) If the college examinations are to be 
followed, care must he taken to secure that the 
boy who has concentrated on attaining excel¬ 
lence in some one line (classics, history, mathe¬ 
matics, science) after reaching a reasonable 
level in other subjects shall not be at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with the boy of mediocre 
results in several subjects: “ Jack of all trades 
and master of none.” It is a characteristic 
principle of English school education, "which 
is being more and more recognised, that after 
a certain stage the best boys shall aim at 
distinction in their beBt subject, whatever it 
is—a superstructure of specialisation built on 
a foundation of general education. It is 
desirable that the foundation should, as far as 
possible, be assured in the higher examinations, 
and only (he superstructure tested. 

This might be attained by either— 

(1) Requiring every candidate for the com¬ 
petitive examination to have previously taken 
a “ School Certificate ” (such as boys of 17 take 
from the Fifths of a public school), or— 

(2) Allowing the possession of such a school 
certificate to count as (say) 2,000 marks in the 
competiti ve examination. The good boy, whose 
educational foundations were well and truly 
laid, would then be free during his last two 
or three years at school to develop his best 
subject or subjects. 

(c) and (d) My answer to these is already 
partially given. 1 should like to see some 
attempt at the course suggested in (d) ; but, 

* A specimen of such an examination was enclosed; 
vide Appendix X, 
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on the whole, I think a scheme of mark* 
suggested in the specimen schedule, with 
certain mollifications, would meet the- case. 
The chief modification that I urge is the 
omission of mathematics : I. from Class I. and 
the corresponding reduction of the possible 
total to 13,000. For the same reason, that the 
candidates ought by this time to have passed 
out of the preliminary stages, a precis should 
not form part of the English. 

N.B. — It is most important that in the 
marking of the papers every encouragement 
should be given to hoys who take their subjects 
from Class III. 

55,470. What regulation would you sug¬ 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates' had 
followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer ? — This question 
touches the fundamental difficulty of the whole 
scheme. There are two tilings to be guarded 
against:— ■ 

(a) Special “ cramming ” or coaching within 
the school, which deprives a hoy of the advan- 

I tages of a regular educational course. 

(b) The “ cramming ” or coaching esta- 
blislxment, which deprives him of the advan¬ 
tages of regular school life. 

(а) The first is a real danger, though less 
important than the second. It can only with 
great difficulty be avoided. For I know of no 
kind of examination where the results are 
rigidly determined by marks, with no latitude 
for the personal judgment of the examining 
body, in which the “ crammed ” boy will not 
score against the normally (and better) edu¬ 
cated one. I can only suggest (a) that the 
school record be taken into account, (b) That 
inspection from the Universities or Board of 
Education might be called in to guarantee 
that the regular school course was followed, 

(б) If the Government definitely desire, as 
I believe they do, that candidates should come 
straight from school, they ought to take their 
courage in both their hands and say so. It 


should he a condition of entry for the ex¬ 
amination that candidates must enter direct 
from one of the recognised secondary schools 
of the country. I would have the description, 
extended so as to cover every bona fide school. 
But it is no use trying to exclude the j 
“ crammer ” by indirect methods; the Govern- ■ 
ment must say definitely what they want, and 
insist on it. 

55.471. To what extent could a rigo¬ 
rous test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a competitive 
examination ?—I am very doubtful about this, 

I can only suggest that, the final selection of 
the candidates should be made by a central 
Board, who should interview the candidates 
after receiving and comparing the reports 
from the examiners and the records sent in 
by the headmasters. But it would be difficult 
to convince the public that the judgment of 
such a Board was fair and unbiassed by 
personal considerations. It would be a violent 
change from the openness and rigidity of the 
present system, by which the actual marks of 
the candidates are published. Nevertheless I 
believe it would be a great improvement. 

55.472. Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, 
at the age suggested, will be exposed to a 
danger of this kind, and liow would you 
obviate this, should the case arise?—Unques- / 
tionably the number of candidates affects I 
adversely the value of an examination. Every / 
schoolmaster knows that, a college like Balliol, 
examining 30 to 40 candidates only for their 
scholarships, are a far more accurate examining 
body than the big groups of colleges at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have often 100 
or more candidates to deal with. But unless 
the system suggested in my last answer of 
an independent Board of selectors he adopted, 

I can suggest no remedy. 


Mr. Frank Fletouer called and examined. 


55.473. (Chairman.) You are the Head¬ 
master of Charterhouse ? — Yes. 

55.474. Can you tell us how many hoys 
of recent years have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service from Charterhouse? — I have 
not been there long enough to tell you, but 
f should think an average of probably two 
to four a year. 

55.475. There are always hoys going up 
each year ? — Yes. 

55,470. Boys who have made up their 
minds to go into the Indian Civil Service 
before they leave the school ? — Perhaps I 
ought to correct that. I should have said for 
the Civil Service. I could not differentiate 
between the Indian Civil Service and the 
Home Civil Service. The numbers would be 
fewer for the Indian Civil Service. 


55.477. Your three or four a year are for 
both Services ?—Yes. There are more candi¬ 
dates than that. There are always a certain 
number of boys who wish to go in who are 
perfectly hopeless candidates, almost invariably 
some boy at the bottom of the school. 

55.478. He does not even try? — No; it 
would be absurd for him to try. 

55.479. You do not know how many liavo 
chosen the Indian Civil Service from those 
who have been successful from Charterhouse ? 
— I could not tell you. I am afraid the 
tendency is to choose the Home Service, 
except on the part of boys who have special 
connections with India. 

55.480. I notice you express objection to 
the idea of reducing the age of the competi¬ 
tive examination ?—I do. 
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55.481. 1 gather you would like to see the 
age raised beyond that which it is now, 22 
to 24?—1 do^ not think that is practical 
politics, I only wish to interfere with it as 
little as possible. 

55.482. You put it in to emphasise vour 
objection to the reduction ? — 1 wish to 
emphasise the desirability oi' the least pos¬ 
sible interference with the full course of 
education. 

55.483. Your main objection apparently 
is that an undue amount of cramming would 
take place?—1 think that the earlier you 
begin to cram the more dangerous cramming 
is, and the earlier the competitive examination 
the harder it is to avoid cramming. 

55.484. 1 suppose, as a matter of fact, 
there is cramming for all examinations, is 
there not? — I should think there was the 
minimum of cramming lor the University 
Scholarships Examinations. ■ 

55.485. If you had a competitive examina¬ 
tion framed upon the University Scholarship 
basis, your objection to that extent would be 
removed? — \ps, but 1 am not sure that we 
can possibly do it, for reasons 1 have given in 
my written answers. In the case of the 
University Scholarship Examination the 
electors, who also examine, are people who 
are personally interested in selecting intellec¬ 
tual promise aud are not bound down by 
any system of marks. They take the boys 
who they think, from their personal observa¬ 
tion and as the result of the examination, are 
the most promising boys. They allow for 
promise, and use their ovvupersonal judgment 
in the matter. That is a very different thing 
from any competitive examination on a public 
scale that I know of. 

55.486. You do not think that selection 
on the basis of promise could be introduced 
in a competitive examination?— Not if you 
are going to publish the results. 

55.487. 1 mean by a skilled examiner ?— 
I do not know whether it could or not; it 
depends on what freedom of choice you are 
going to allow to the examiners. 

55.488. You are anxious to see an exami¬ 
nation which will test the good, average, 
all-round boy, and will at the same time not 
preclude the boy who shows an exceptional 
aptitude in one subject ?—I should have put 
the emphasis the other way; 1 should have 
emphasised the second more than the first. 

55.489. You say that after a certain stage 
the best boys should aim at distinction in 
their best subject. When would you say that 
stage is reached ?—With the best boys about 
17 or perhaps 16. The good boys would be 
about 17. 

55.490. In order to avoid, as far as pos- 
I sible, the crammer, and to get the very best 

test, you make certain suggestions. You say 
that every candidate for the competitive 
| examination should have previously taken a 
school certificate such as boys of 17 take from 
the Fifths of a public school. Do you mean 


by that the ordinary examination at the end 
of the term?—It is the examination of the 
Universities common to the different schools. 

55.491. Is that universal in the schools 
now?—No, but it is getting more and more 
general, 

55.492. Are the majority of the logger 
public schools taking to it?— Ves. 

55,493 It is increasing every year?—Yes, 
anil the Board of Education are moving in the 
same direction, in their own schools. 

55.494. You would allow the marks of 
that examination to count in the competitive 
examination ?—I want to avoid keeping the 
boy going over and over again ground which 
is uncongenial to him, and in which he is not 
going to get any further, because he has to 
keep up a particular subject for the sake of 
getting marks in an examination at lit. 1 
think it is highly desirable that the mathema¬ 
tician should have passed through a certain 
training in Latin, but it may be undesirable 
that lie should keep up his Latin till 19. It 
is highly desirable the classical boys should 
have some mathematical grounding, but it is 
not desirable they should be going on with 
elementary arithmetical processes after 16 
or 17. 

55.495. You want to clear the ground at 
the early stages of their career ?—Yes, and 
that is vvhat, in practice, is done now. 

55.496. There would not be any practical 
difficulty in the way of that, assuming that 
this certificate was universal among schools ? 
—In the way of counting it as so many 
marks ? I do not see any practical difficulty. 
The practical difficulty might be that different 
Universities would have different standards. 

55.497. That is the case now, is it not ?— 
Yes. We are principally concerned with the 
Oxford anti Cambridge School Certificate. 
I do not know very much about the others, 
but the London Matriculation would corre¬ 
spond to it in some ways. 

55.498. That is a difficulty which might 
be got over by confining it to a certificate 
from certain Universities, a common certifi¬ 
cate?—In practice, of bourse, various pro¬ 
fessions lay down which school certificate 
they will accept in lieu of their elementary 
examinations. 

55.499. Which Universities do your boys 
go to chieBy ?—They go mostly to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

55.500. You are afraid, of course, not only 
of cramming outside, hut that cramming 
might take place within the school itself? 
—Certainly. 

55.501. " To the extent that if you could get 
an examination on the lines of the University 
Scholarship vou can diminish that danger?— 
Yes. 

55.502. You would like to see it definitely 
laid down that the condition of entry for an 
examination should be that candidates had 
been at secondary schools ?—That they came 
direct from secondary schools. 
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55.503. 1 suppose you would make excep¬ 
tions. You would not exclude boys if they 
could have a corresponding qualification who 
had not been to an English secondary school ? 
— You asked me what regulation l should 
suggest so as to be sure that they had not 
been prepared by a crammer. 

55.504, That is so, and you suggest that 
it should be laid clown quite clearly that they 
should be confined to the hoys from the 
secondary schools ?—Yes, That seems to me* 
to spread the net sufficiently wide, 

55.505, It spreads it wide enough in 
England, but there are cases of boys who 
have their education elsewhere ?—Yes, 

55.506, You would like to see some form 
of selection, but do you realise the difficulties 
of it ?—I realise the tremendous difficulties of 
it, although I should like to see it very much. 
I should like to see the principle which has 
been applied to the Navy attempted for the 
Indian Civil Service, 

55.507, Which would you like to see, a 
scheme of selection prior to the examination, 
or one of continued supervision subsequent to 
the open competitive examination amongst 
successful candidates who are going through 
their probationary course ?—I think the second 
would be a very unsatisfactory one because no 
one would know when he was safe. There 
would be such an element of uncertainty that 
it would certainly deter people. 

55.508. You see grave objection to any 
suggestion of that character ? — I see com¬ 
parative objection to it. I would rather have 
that than nothing. 

55.509. ( Lord Rondldshay ,) With regard 
to your deep-rooted objections to the lowering 
of the age of the examination, a general edu¬ 
cation is not sufficient to equip a man for his 
career in India, because he must have some 
knowledge of special subjects like l aw and 
Indian languages, which do not find any 
place in a general course of education in 
this country. That being so, 1 do not quite 
see how you are to give them an adequate 
equipment in these special subjects unless 
you have a test as to their general education 
fairly young in their lives. Have you any 
suggestion to offer, assuming (hat the age 
limit were not reduced, for getting over that 
difficulty? — I dp not know how far it is a 
practical difficulty. 

55.510. One of the chief reasons why there 
is now a demand for the reduction of the age 
limit for the examination is that men going 
out to India at the present time are found not 
to possess sufficient knowledge of Law and 
Indian languages. It. is said that they should 
have a longer special training after their 
examination, before going out to India, that 
the one year which they now get is inade¬ 
quate ?—That seems to me to be a vital point; 
if that is so I do not think I can make any 
suggestion. As 1 said, there may be reasons 
connected with the working which make die 
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change necessary, and of that I am not able 
to judge. 

55.511, Your objection is based solely upon 
the effect which it would lie likely to have 
upon schools ?—Partly on a strong educational j 
objection, and partly with the desire that the 
Indian Civil Service should have as far as 
possible a fair proportion of our best boys. 

I do not think that the lowering of the age 
would give you the best boys. 

55.512, (Sir Theodore Movkon.) Supposing 
the age has to be lowered, do I understand 
that you would be satisfied with the examina¬ 
tion for junior appointments in the Admiralty, 
of which we sent you a copy 0 as a basis of 
discussion ?—So far as it is possible to judge 
by a schedule of an examination, I should 
certainly cavil at certain things, 

55.513, You accept it rather on the under¬ 
standing that there is to be a school certificate 
which is not yet universal ?—Not necessarily 
a school certificate but something which would 
eliminate the elementary subjects from this 
examination. 

55.514, 1 understand the peculiarity of 
this particular thing is that yon must take 
the compulsory subjects but you need not 
necessarily get any marks in them; you 
might have an absolute duffer in mathe¬ 
matics who would be obliged to go in. for 
the mathematical paper, but he would not 
be disqualified if lie got nothing?—Still, he 
cannot go in for a subject without counting 
it towards the 15,000 marks. 

55.515, Supposing you had a classical boy, 
a very good linguist, 1 understand he might 
take in the third class Latin and Greek, which 
gives him 8,000, and French in the second 
class, which would make 10,000, If he is 
very, very good in that, the fact that he has not 
got 2,000 in mathematics in Class I. will not 
knock him out of the examination at all, lie 
might stand very high? — He can only take 
10 , 000 . 

55.516, lie can duly take 10,000 in 
Classes 11. and III. Therefore, the boy from 
an English public school will take, no doubt, 
Latin and Greek, and on that get 8,000, 
probably as a maximum. He will then look 
about Cor some subject in which he can get 
2,000, aiid I suggest he may take French or 
German or History, and that will give him 
10,000. He might possibly get something in 
the English and general paper? — He certainly 
will do, if lie is a good hoy; he will get high 
marks in that. 

55.517, Will he get high marks in English 
in a public school nowadays? — lie ought to. 
That is what the boy is examined in in the 
University scholarship examinations, ! f Fmg- 
lish means English literature the hoy who 
gets a classical scholarship at the University 
will get high marks, otherwise he would not 
be taken at any good college at Oxford, 
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55.518. That makes it all the more possible 
for him to get a duck in mathematics ?—^ oil 
are cutting him oui of history. He cannot 
take both history and French. 

55.519. But lie make take French in 
Class Ill. and history in Part II. ?—I am 
thinking of a good Sixth form I Joy. 

55.520. I want to find out whether the 
examination will satisfy your curriculum and 
get the best boy in die school?-—A normal 
Sixth form boy now would be doing Latin and 
Greek up to a high standard, French up to a 
lower standard, and history, and he might 
be doing sonic German. 

55.521. Would you like the options ex¬ 
tended ?—At the present moment matlie- 
inetics exclude* history, wliich l believe to 
be a more valuable subject for his education 
at diat,st£ge,, 

55.522. You mean to say there are 2,000 
marks assigned to mathematics, and if greater 
choice were given he would supplement it by 
English history ?—He could get high marks in 
English history probably if he were a literary 
boy, and he would be making progress in 
his English history, whereas his work in 
mathematics would be an progressive and 1 
think uneducational at that stage. 

55.523. I recognise that, but one has to 
recognise the possibility that this school 
certificate will not be so general that we 
could insist upon it. I understand there is 
something being evolved by the Board of 
Education at present,, but I have no informa¬ 
tion as to how far it is going to be extended ? 
—It is fairly universal now, because you 
must remember that the school certificate or 
corresponding examination is necessary for 
admission to any University. 

55.524. Do not the Universities hold their 
own matricidaiion?—Yes, but matriculation 
is a corresponding examination. 

55.525. I)o hoys actua I Iv take matriculation 
at school ?—They take the London matricula¬ 
tion at school, which is about the same 
standard. 

'55,52(1. Is it actually taken in the secon¬ 
dary schools of the London County Council in 
the middle of the school work, or only if a 
boy intends to go up to London?—Some 
schools take if as a test of their work and 
some schools take it for a boy who wants to 
go to London. 

55.527. You cannot assume that the matri¬ 
culation of any University is part of the school 
work, that every school will be able to produce 
a test of this kind as being part, of the normal 
school curriculum. ?—I think nearly every 
school does. I believe you will find the Board 
of Education will bring it into all the schools 
under their control. 

55.528. Do you think that will be esta¬ 
blished in the course of the next two years ?— 
So far established that no school will have any 
difficulty in taking some kind of examination 
of that sort. 


55.529. So that you think we might lay it 
down as a condition without inflicting any 
hardship on any school? 1 —1 should think so. 

55.530. Is that, true particularly of all the 
old public schools, Eton and Harrow, for 
instance?—Eton, Harrow, U barter house, Win¬ 
chester, 1 should say, were all working together 
more or less in the matter. We have been 
more or less side by side in the conference. 

55.531. (Chairman.) You say that all the 
recognised public schools as distinguished 
from the secondary schools have this certifi¬ 
cate now ?—They either have it or are taking 
if. Charterhouse is taking it this year for 
flic first time; Winchester has taken it for 
several years; Harrow lias been taking it 
for a year or two ; Eton has .been making it a 
condition, of admission to their first 100 during 
a half-year or so. Rugby are about to take 
it, I believe, but they have not hitherto 
taken it. 

55.532. (Sir Theodore Movison.) So that 
within the next year or two it will he pretty 
generally establ islied among public schools ?— 
Yes. The University of Oxford is moving 
towards making it the only admission to the 
colleges, to take the place of Smalls. 

55.533. If that were done you would like 
Class I. in this to be eliminated? The point 
of Class f in this examination is merely to 
ensure that there shall be some general know¬ 
ledge and that a student who has not got it 
shall he penalised, although lie is not excluded 
from the examination ?—Yes. A boy may 
very easily have general knowledge, may 
have passed through the requisite amount of 
training, for instance, in mathematics, and yet 
not he able fo produce satisfactory results 
unless he is crammed. You can cram a boy 
up to take marks in a subject not congenial 
to liim. 

55.534. Where the school certificate exists 
you think Class 1. might be knocked out?—1 
think it might. I should like to see English 
recognised. I do not want to eliminate 
English, as J regard that as common to every¬ 
thing. 

55.535. It would mean that you would 
knock out mathematics ?—1 should not put 
mathematics there, any more than I should 
put Greek there. 

55.536. Would you put in Class II. ?—Yes. 

55.537. (Mr. G oh hale.) I should like to 
know a little more about this school certificate. 
Who gives this certificate ?—The Joint Board 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

55.538. Would it be recognised by other 
Universities?—It is recognised by other Uni¬ 
versities, and there is a certain interchange of 
certificates. You will find a list of exemptions 
to which a buy is entitled if he has token this 
school certificate. It includes various exami¬ 
nations for the professions and the London 
University, and any University really. 

55.539. (Sir Theodore Morin on.) Does the 
Glasgow University carry with it the same?— 
Oxford will accept certain outside University 
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examinations, hut 1 do not quite know to what 
extent. 

55,540* t Mr. Ookhate.) YV hat does the 
certificate contain?—It contains the fact 
that the boy has passed in one branch of 
mathematics, in English (pmjjs and essay), 
and in three other subjects. For Oxford he 
would have to take Latin and Greek at 
present, but there is a considerable choice of 
other subjects* The two things which are 
compulsory are ihe two you have put-down in 
the First Glass, Elementary Mathematics and 
English* 

55.541. Is there anything about bis char¬ 
acter in the certificate ?—A boy is required to 
have a certificate of character which is in the 
ordinary form* 

55.542, Is it your idea that the possession 
of this certificate should entitle every candidate 
to 2*000 marks? Are there to be differences 
made between one certificate and another?— 
No, I want to avoid compet i t ion in elementary 
subjects, 

55,543* That means really that the posses¬ 
sion of the certificate is all you insist on, 
whether it Is 2,GOO or anything—it will be 
common to all candidates?—That 1 should 
like to see* 

55.544. Therefore the number of marks 
need not necessarily enter into the calculation ? 
—No* 

55.545. Aon fully recognise the possi bib ty 
of cramming, even in schools ?—Very much so* 

55.546. You say the evil would be only 
Less serious than that at a professional cram¬ 
mer's ?—Less Serious* 

55.547. To wIj at extent do you consider it 
possible to eliminate this danger altogether in 

\ schools? Do you think it is possible to elimi¬ 
nate it altogether or to any considerable extent ? 

I—I do not see how you can* 

55.548. So that it is bound more or less to 
exist?—It seems to me to be bound up with 
an examination of the type which apparently 
you will require, unless you can exercise some 
principle of selection as well as competitive 
examination* 

55,549* {Mr. SlyO When the open compe¬ 
titive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
was held at the school-leaving age, about 
25 years ago, Charterhouse passed a certain 
number of successful candidates. Can you 
tell us whether they went through any special 
instruction at that time?—I cannot tell you 
anything about Charterhouse 25 years ago ; I 
was a boy at school myself. 

55.550. Do you think it important that if 
this examination is introduced at the school- 
leaving age there should be definitely two 
chances, that the age limit should be fixed to 
give definitely two chances to the candidate 
or only one chance?—Ido not like the two 
chances, but 1 sec the argument in favour. 

55.551, Do you think the field of candi¬ 
dates would he largely restricted if only one 
chance was given?—No, I do not think it 
would restrict the field of candidates* 
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55,552. Can you give us any opinion of 
the class of candidates that would be attracted 
from Charterhouse and that class of public 
school by such an examination at the school- 
leaving age, when it would come in competi¬ 
tion with the attractions of a University 
career? Would the best boys be attracted, or 
would they decline to go up for it?—I think 
you would lose a considerable number of the 
best boys* 

55*553* Lu spite of the fact that the 
successful candidate would have an assured 
career in life and a subsidised course of three 
years' instruction at the University ?—You get 
all those now, and I do not see how you would 
get anything more than you get now* You 
would lose anyone who really wanted the j 
attract! o 11 s of a l j n i vers I ty care eia nd y ou 
would lose all who thought they had a chance 
of the Home Civil Service. 

55,554* But many parents might think it 
desirable that if their boy had a chance, in 
the Indian Civil Service at the age of 18-19 
years, he should take that chance, and not 
go in for the more risky course of going 
up to the University with the possibility of 
meeting with less success than m anticipated, 
and the difficulty of no certain career at the 
end of that course?—That is so, 

55,555. The certainty of an assured career 
in life at the age of 18 or 19 would surely be 
a considerable attraction to some parents?— 
That applies to the Army now. 

55,556* Except that the Army is not a 
well-paid profession ? — Woolwich is* The 
best boys in the school do not go in for the 
Army* 

55.557. Do they go in for Woolwich?—No, 
The best boys iu the school go up to the 
University, 

55.558. Can you give us any idea from 
your experience of the comparative attractions 
of the Home Civil Service and the Indian 
Civil Service? It seems to me that the boys 
tend to prefer the Home Civil Service if they 
can get a high place in It. 

55,559* What are the considerations that 
enter into that choice?—1 think in a great 
many eases the parent does not want the boy 
to go out to Tndia. There are certain Indian 
families who set their heart on India from the 
start* 

55,560* Has it anything to do with the pay 
and prospects of the Indian Civil Service?—I 
do not think so. 

55,561. (Mr. Pinker, ; i We were told in 
India that under the existing system the 
Indian Civil Service only attracted the second 
class of University men and lias failed to 
attract the flower of the University, but that 
under the old system, when boys came up at 
19, a considerable number of exceptionally 
brilliant boys went into the Service who, 
under the present system, would not go into 
the Service because they would get Fellow- A 
ships at the University. Is there anything in 
that?*-4l should not have thought so, but it is 
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very difficult to judge. Certainly it was not 
bo, as far as 1 can remember, in my own 
generation. 

55,502. I suppose you will admit that 
under the existing system the very best men 
at the Universities will not now elect for the 
Indian Civil Service, but take the Home Civil 
Service?—I suppose the very best do, but 1 
would say very nearly the best. 

55.563. Do you not think it is quite 
possible there may be every year a certain 
tmmber of exceptional 1 v bri 11: an t boys who 
would be attracted by the certainty of the 
Indian Civil Service, and who, if they went up 
to the University and had the ordinary Univer¬ 
sity career, would not think of it at the end 
pf that career?—! think the exceptionally 
brilliant boy intellectually does tend to look 
to the University for the beginning of his 
career ; the boy who is up to the; Fellowship 
standard has so much to fall back upon ; he 
can get a Fellowship and he has also the Bar, 

55.564. You do not think there is any very 
great weight in that?—No. 1 certainly know 
that the Indian Civil Service, under die pre¬ 
sent system, has diverted a very large number 
of promising schoolmasters and made it more 
difficult to get assistant masters of the best 
kind. 

55.565. You have given an opinion that 
if the examination were held at the school¬ 
leaving age it is very important it should be 
an examination for promise rather than per¬ 
formance?—Yes. 

55.566. On the lines of the Oxford and 
Cambridge scholarship examinations? -Yes.. 

55.567. Do you think to secure that end it 
is important to have a rim voce as a part of 
the examination ?—I think it is very desirable. 

55,567a. Do you mean by that that you are 
going to give marks for the viva voce, or that 
having seen all the candidates you are going 
to have a viva race, and let the viva voce 
decide ul tiiiiately whom you will take? — The 
second is mure desirable if you can do it. 

55.568. But the first is better than nothing? 

1 should think so, but how are you going to 

estimate in marks at viva voce ? It is very 
difficult. 

55.569. Still it is to some extent done in 
the honours school, is it not?—Having seen a 
man’s papers, they ask him questions and give 
him a chance of explaining anything. 

55,57<!. 1 1 is a very considerable test?— 
Yes. When there is a doubt you let it decide. 
I think it is better than nothing. 

55.571. Do you think it is desirable that 
the examiners in some subjects, say classics, 
should have opportunities of personal confer¬ 
ence?—I should think it very desirable. 

55.572. You would admit that it is a great 
drawback they have not that power at present ? 
—1 think it is one of the things that differen¬ 
tiates it very much from the University 
scholarship examinations. 

55.573. Do you think if there was an 
adequate viva voce examination introduced 
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into this examination for the Indian Service, 
and also a practice of personal conference 
between the examiners, it would very much 
improve the examination?—I think it would 
very much improve it. 

55.574. 1 understand your view is that it 
is also very important that boys should be 
able to drop the more or less elementary sub¬ 
jects which lie outside the particular subjects 
upon winch it is desirable for them to 
specialise, but at the same lime it is also 
desirable the Civil Service Commissioners 
should have a guarantee that those subjects 
have been studied up to a certain point ?— 
Yes. 

55.575. I suppose, therefore, your object 
could be met if in the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion there was a certain number of papers of 
an elementary character from which the 
possessors of a certificate could be exempt?— 
Yes, that would come to the same thing. 

55.576. That would meet any difficulty 
which might arise from certain schools not 
going, in for the certificate ?—Yes. 

55.577. (Sir Theodore Morison.) How 
would you mark those ?—You would not mark 
them. 

55.578. They would be qualifying?—Yes. 

55.579. They would have to pass?—Yes. 

55.580. (Mr, Fisher.) That would meet 
your views ?—Yes. 

55.581. Have you any other suggestions 
with regard to this examination, if it should 
be decided to hold such an examination at 10, 
so as to make it more satisfactory from the 
educational standpoint? -From the educa¬ 
tional standpoint T should like to see the 
marks given to the subjects differentiated 
more according to the difficulty and the length 
of the course involved by the subject. I do 
not see how you are to make a training in 
French in any way educational in comparison 
with a training in Greek, which is what you 
are doing at present. 

55.582. Would you propose to mark < Jreek 
higher titan Latin?—Nn. 1 should put Greek 
and Latin ou a par, if anything Latin higher 
than Greek because it, is a longer course. 

55.583. Would you be disposed to mark 
French and German equally or would you 
differentiate there?- French is much more 
universal, and German is in some ways harder, 
I do nut think I should differentiate them. 

55.584. How would you mark history in 
reference to Latin ?—Are you including in 
I/atin Roman history ? 

55.585. I presume you would ?—Because 
if not, yon have certainly left, classical history 
very much in the cold, and for any Imperial 
training that seems to me unfortunate. 

55.586. Am 1 to understand that you would 
like a general English paper and an essay 
paper of the scholarship type to come within 
the Indian Civil Service examination?—Yes. 

55.587. Would you have any further sug¬ 
gestions to make to us on that ?—I should 
like to press the point with regard to classical 
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history. If you include Greek and Roman 
history in Greek mid Latin, you hare in each 
a subject 'which is out of all measure larger 
than any French or German you can possibly 
invent. It is as 6,000 to 4,000 or 6,000 to 
3,000* 

55,588. Would you have papers in Latin 
or Greek verse ? — Yes* 

55*589* Would you mark them less than 
Latin and Greek prose?—You might have an 
alternative for them possibly, hut I should 
certainly think it would be a pity, if you want 
the best candidates, that you should exclude 
them* 

55.590. (Mr. Madgej In giving us your 
opinion against the reduction of the age, have 
you had in mind the fact that ordinarily a boy 
at school lias such an immature judgment 
that he is not ordinarily qualified to pronounce 
definitely as to what his future career should 
bo, and also that in a certain number of cases 
the promise of early Life is not realised in later 
life? — I should agree to those, hut 1 do not 
think I have thought of them particularly. 

55.591. You say : “If the Government 
14 definitely desire, as I believe they do, that 
44 candidates should come straight from school, 
“ they ought to take their coinage in both 
u their hands and say so/ 1 I do not know on 
what this belief is founded, because so far as 
I am aware the Government have made no 
sucli decision yet, but are awaiting the report 
of this Commission. Therefore any opinion 
which you give here need not be foreshadowed 
by any belief of that kind, it should be based 
frankly on what you really think is desirable? 
— 1 think it would be most undesirable that 
hoys should be encouraged to go to crammers* 
I only see one way in which that can be avoided 
and that is by a definite pronouncement re¬ 
fusing to accept boys from crammers. 

55.592. You also say: “It is a eharac- 
** teristic principle of English school educa- 
4i tion, which is being more and more 
“ recognised, that after a certain stage the 
44 best boys shall aim at distinction in their 
44 best subject, whatever it is—a superstruc- 
4t ture of specialisation built on a foundation 
4i of general education/ 5 it lias been correctly 
stated that there is an opinion that the Indian 
Civil Servant is not sufficiently qualified in 
Law, but there are also equally strong opinions 
that the special qualifications can be secured 
within a much shorter period than two years. 
There was also another opinion, that the Indian 
Civilian has quite as much legal training as is 
needed for the peculiar services of India, Do 
you think it is impossible to give this speciali¬ 
sation that is needed at the later age if the 
competition was held at the later age ? — You 
use specialisation in two different senses* I 
was talking of specialisation in educational 
subjects in school and you are talking about 
specialisation of technical subjects* 

55.593. You say further: “1 can only 
M suggest that the final selection of the can- 
u didates should be made by a central Board." 


That is the principle of selection* Is not this 
a fundamental objection to the system of 
competition ? I do not mean that competition 
should be done away with, but that there is a 
very serious difficulty with the final decision 
being based entirely upon competition, and 
that it is very desirable to find tests of charac¬ 
ter apart from pure competition?'—! mear 
that. Tests of practical ability, 1 should say* 

55.594. For the special work that lies 
before the candidate ?—Yes* 

55.595. (Mr. Abdiir Rahim.) 1 should like 
to understand something more with regard 
to this examination for promise as differen¬ 
tiated from performance* Do you mean by 
promise merely intellectual promise or promise 
of ad m i ui stra t i v e p o w er ? — I me an i 1 1 tel 1 ec tual 
promise, which was the phrase used in the 
questions sent to me, but I should be inclined 
to include the other also. Intellectual promise 
was what l was speaking about at the moment. 

55.596. If there is a proper examination, 
surely in judging the value of the answers 
you take into account the amount of intelli¬ 
gence the candidate has brought to bear upon 
the questions? — That must depend a great 
deal upon the instructions sent out to the 
examiners and the extent to which they are 
personally interested in producing a result 
independent of the marks* I imagine that 
the examiner who has a vast number of papers 
in one subject only to look after, and is not 
really ultimately interested in the general 
result, but only in producing marks for that 
special paper, is liable to ignore promise much 
more than the Dons of a college who would 
take the papers and say, 44 Let us see who are 
“ the best, and see whom it will be best to 
44 bring up to our college with scholarships 
414 for the next four years.” 

55,597* Is there any substantial line to be 
drawn from a proper examination on the 
actual answers given to definite questions, 
and as to promise?—I should think a con¬ 
siderable difference, 

55,598* You would like also to examine 
for administrative qualities ? — I do not think 
you could test that by a competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

55,599* So far as that is concerned, exami¬ 
ners would certainly not be in a better position 
than, for instance, the officials responsible for 
the work of the country ? — They would be in 
a less good position. 

55,600. Is it your experience that there is 
a certain amount of cramming in all exam¬ 
inations* even at the present day?’—-Most 
examinations, 

55/10L Do you say that there is more in 
competitive examinations than hi the ordinary 
examinations for an Honours degree? — Yes, 

55,602. Whether the examination is held 
at an earlier or maturer age? — 1 think so* 
55,003, (Sir Murray Ilammick.) Would 
not the viv/i vote lengthen out an examination 
immensely if you had 250 candidates ? — I am 
afraid it would. 
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55*604. Would it not be a very serious 
strain on boys of 18 and 19 to have an exam¬ 
ination of that length ?—I do not see bow it 
would lengthen it for the candidates ; it would 
lengthen it for the examiners. 

55,605. I was thinking of the effect of an 
examination of that sort where, as happened 
in my case, you had a paper in classics and 
you had to wait a fortnight before going up 
for the viva voce ?—I did not imagine you 
were going to have a viva voce on any one 
paper, but on general intelligence. 

55*606, You do not mean to have a viv& 
voce for each subject ?—No. 

55,607, When I went in for the Indian 
examination we had a viva voce in each paper. 
If you had a viva voce after you had selected 
the candidates on their papers, would you 
mark that viva voce or simply* make your list 
without marks? If you had 50 vacancies 
and 80 men came up to the standard on 
their papers, and you had a viva voce to place 
them, would you give marks or simply place 


them on opinion ?—If I were a free agent I 
would place them siqiplv on opinion, I should 
take the results of the examination and take 
the boys individually and examine them orally 
and make up my mind, taking into account 
both the interview and the examination results, 
which were the 50 best boys, 

55,608. That would be quite easy in the 
Greats examination at Oxford where you have 
classes, but where you Have to put men in 
order it would he rather difficult ?—J think it 
would. The examination would have great 
weight, of cflonrse. t think the greater diffi¬ 
culty would be that you would have to justify 
your results to the public, 

’ 55,609. With regard to Charterhouse, is 
it the case now that you are getting more 
boys from the council schools owing to their 
obtaining scholarships ?—No, they never come 
to Charterhouse. 

55,610, The scholarships are all given to 
preparatory schools ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. J. E. King, u.uit., Headmaster, Clifton College, Bristol, 


Written answers relat'niq to the Indian 
Civil Service . 

55,61 L It lias been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service should 
he lowered, so as to secure boys at the school- 
leaving age. What is your opinion on this 
suggestion?—I think it would be a pity to 
lower the age for appearing in the open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. I have had no personal experience 
of competition for this examination at the 
school-leaving age, but I am told by one of 
our masters who has had experience that, in 
his opinion, intellectually the type of candi¬ 
dates who get in under the present system is 
higher than under the earlier system. Possibly 
fewer candidates from the public schools are 
successful. 

Competitive examinations for hoys of school 
age, where the future career depends on the 
result, are not beneficial. Intellectual interests 
are overshadowed by the consideration of haw 
to raise more marks. This is the fault of the 
present Army examination, which is not bad 
in so far as it keeps the noses of idler boys to 
the grindstone, but is injurious to abler boys 
whose progress is limited to the standard of 
the examination. The A rmy authorities would, 
I believe, benefit by taking boys who are 
going through one of the regular courses pro¬ 
vided in modern schools. 

It may be urged that the same criticism 
applies to examinations for scholarships at the 
Universities, it. does not to the same extent, 
for examiners can take promise into account as 
well as actual performance, and this would be 
difficult in a State-conducted examination. 

Further, the system proposed is bad for 
masters who have to subordinate teaching to 


the thought of what will pay, and as schools 
will be judged by their successes, they will 
tend to adopt the methods of cramming, he., 
exclusion of all that does not bear upon the 
requirements of the examination, and an 
organisation of sets and classes corresponding 
to the present system observed on Army sides. 

The strain of the examination, on which 
their future depends, would be greater than 
is desirable for the boys of the school-leaving ] 
age. It is great, no doubt, under present con¬ 
ditions, but easier to bear at the higher limit j 
of age. 

55.612, Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering the age limits is accepted, what limits 
would you prefer ?—If a lower limit is fixed, 
so as lo secure boys at the school-leaving age, 

I should say that under 19 years of age was 
best—say under 19 on the 1st of January 
previous to the examination. 

55.613. What would be the character of an 
open competitive examination designed for 
boys of school-leaving age? In particular, 
(a) should the examination approximate to the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ; (b) should the examination contain a 
number of subjects all optional, the only limita¬ 
tion to the candidate's freedom of choice being 
contained in the provision that the maximum 
number of marks, which can be obtained from 
the subjects chosen, shall not exceed a specified 
amount; (c) should the examination 0 consist 
of some compulsory and some optional sub¬ 
jects ; and id) should the examination be one 
in which the options are classified in groups 
according to their affinities, and the candidate’s 
liberty of choice is confined to selecting a 
certain group ?—(a) The examination should 

* A specimen of such an examination was en¬ 
closed, Appendix X, 
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approximate to the scholarship examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the general scheme 
being that candidates should oSer one main 
subject or group of allied subjects, and all 
should satisfy the examiners in. such subjects 
as their own language and mathematics. 

(h) It is desirable that apart from boys who 
are good in some special subjects such as 
languages, mathematics, or science, scope 
should be given to the candidates bl general 
ability who can reach a good standard in more 
than one branch of knowledge. For instance, 
a candidate who can reach a good standard 
1 in classics and mathematics should not be 
* debarred from offering both. 

(c) There should be some compulsory and 
some optional subjects as provided in the 
scheme enclosed. 

(eJ) On the whole I should prefer options 
to be classified in groups according to their 
affinities, with some limited power of choice 
outside the group. 

1 do not think the scheme in the memo¬ 
randum enclosed a bad one ; at the same time 
[ doubt whether the different subjects are in 
some instances upon an equality in value. 
The study of Greek and Latin means not only 
study of language but the beginnings of the 
forms of literature, of politics, and of philo¬ 
sophy, and all i a fairly moderate compass. The 
study of French and German does not appear 
to me to be—as at present arranged—in spite 
of the advances that have been made, to be of 
the same value, and the ground to be covered 
makes it very difficult to combine with the 
study of the languages an adequate acquaint¬ 
ance with the literature, history, and thought 
of the nations who speak them. 

ft. is, t think, desirable that mathematical 
and natural science candidates should offer 
one foreign language, in order to avoid too 
much specialising. I should think it, ought to 
be, possible for a candidate to take both physics 
and chemistry as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The mathematical papers should be of a 
similar type to those set in the scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, so as 


not to debar candidates who failed for the Indian 
Civil Service from coming on to the Univer¬ 
sities afterwards. 

55.614. What regulation would you sug¬ 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer?—I think that the 1 
tendency would be for boys, whose masters 
could not guarantee success in the examina¬ 
tion, to go for longer or shorter periods to a 
c ramm er The tendency could only be resisted 
by the schools themselves becoming successful 
crammers, as they have become in the matter 
of the Army examinations. It might be laid 
down that all candidates should give evidence 
that they had spent a fixed number of years ' 
up to a fixed age in following the educational 
course at an approved school. 

55.615. To what extent could a rigo¬ 
rous test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a competi¬ 
tive examination? — The headmaster could 
furnish a character of each candidate through¬ 
out lbs school career, and could reply to 
questions, as is done with candidates for the 
Naval College at Osborne. A Committee 
could perhaps interview candidates before the 
examination with the object of rejecting those 
who were thought unsuitable. 

55.616. Are you of opinion that the accu¬ 
racy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do yon anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should tliis case arise ?—I think that an / 
examination for boys at the age of 19 or there¬ 
about will be exposed to the dangers suggested. 
The tendency of preparation will be to organise 
classes under teachers who will try to get the 
hang of the examination, anticipate the ques¬ 
tions likely to be asked, and take a business- ! 
like view of adapting means to the end, i.e., 
securing a good place in the examination. In 
such an examination, performance must be the 
test, as promise is difficult to mark. 


Dr. J. E. King called and examined. 


55.617. (Chairman.) You are the head¬ 
master of Clifton College, Bristol? — Yes. 

55.618. Have yon any figures showing the 
number of boys you have scut up from Clifton 
of recent years who have entered the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes. T think since the school 
was founded we have passed about 90 odd 
into the Service, roughly, two a year. 

55.619. That is for the whole Service ?— 
No, for the Indian Civil Service. 

55.620. You passed more than that into 
both Services? — 1 think, from the figures that 
have lately been put before the Civil Service 
Commission enquiring into the general ques¬ 
tion, we Have passed into the Home Service 
as many as any school except Winchester. 


55.621. Do you find that boys have gene¬ 
rally made up their mind when they leave the 
school to go in for this examination ?■—It 
varies very much. Some make up their 
minds early, and others do not make up their 
minds until they get to the University. If a 
boy comes of an Indian family, and has 
relations in the Indian Civil Service, he would 
make up his mind early. 

55.622. If the age were reduced to the 
school-leaving age for the competitive exami¬ 
nation, you suggest that the best form of 
examination would be that approximating to 
the Scholarship Examination of Oxford and 
Cambridge?—I think so, on the whole. Both 
examinations would be before the boy about 
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the time of leaving school, and it would be 
a pity if they differed very much. 

55;623. Do you have many boys going up 
nmv for these examinations ?—A good many 
for llic scholarship examinations ; somewhere 
between 10 and 20 going up in the course of 
the year. 

55,624. Do you institute any special 
facilities for boys who are going up for 
scholarship examinations? — Only so far ns 
our sixth form is a preparation, and, of course, 
boys, as they show a disposition for science 
or mathematics or classics, give more time to 
those subjects as they get older. 

55,625s 1 suppose you give them addi¬ 
tional teaching in them?—They would be 
taught in smaller classes as they got older 
ami higher up in the school. 

55.626. And contemplate going in for that 
examination ?—Yes. 

55.627. As far as the school is concerned, 
assuming that an examination on similar lines 
to the scholarship examinations were estab¬ 
lished for the Indian Civil Service, it would 
not entail any more specialising work than 
the existing examination entails?—Not a 
great deal, but there might be a fresh group 
of subjects. A boy who took classics would 
have to decide whether he would take history 
or a modern language, or t lie first part of mathe- 

i maties as his additional subject, and there 
j would be a number of boys who would want 
to choose some different subjects. That would 
add to the difficulty of school organisation ; 
either I. or someone would have to see what 
subjects these boys should choose and how 
they would have to be grouped. 

55.628. Could you tell ns how many 
subjects are covered by the scholarship ex¬ 
aminations at present? — There would be 
classical candidates, mathematical candidates, 
science candidates, history candidates, and 
modern language candidates. The modern 
language candidates for scholarships at Oxford 
or Cambridge are not very numerous. 

55,626. You have more or less to train for 
those branches now ?—Yes. We might not 
have them all at one time, hut we should have 
them over a space of years. It would mean 
that the boy concerned would have to devote 
rather more of his time than other boys to one 
particular subject, not that he devoted all his 
time to it. 

55.630. Do you go in for the higher cer¬ 
tificate at Clifton ?—Yes. We take the Oxford 
and .Cambridge higher certificate every year. 

55.631. Assuming that the Indian Civil 
Service examination were established at the 
lower age, and that one of the conditions for 
entering the examination would he the pos¬ 
session of the higher certificate, do you think 
that would mitigate the evils of cramming?— 
You mean that some of the subjects would be 
got out of the way ? 

55.632. Yes, and it would mean that they 
must pass that examination ?—When you say 
pi l ligate cramming, you mean that they would 


not have to go elsewhere or that we should 
not have to cram them at school ? 

55.633. It would act both ways. It would 
entail of course their continuing at the school, 
and therefore they could not be at the 
crammer’s?—That is so. 

55.634. Would you say that the certificate 
is a fail’ all-round test?—I think we are fairly 
content with it as an examination. 

55.635. You would not care to see French 
and German given the same place as Latin 
and Greek ?—I do not think so. Some years 
hence they may be made a better subject, 
hut at present they are not on a level, for 
intellectual results, with the training in Latin 
and Greek. 

55.636. What facilities do you give now at 
Clifton for the teaching of modern languages? 
—We do a great, deal. On the modern 
side, for instance, boys go to French and 
German once a day, and on the classical side 
they have a good deal. Some of my boys in 
the Classical Yl. are able to get distinction 
in German in the higher certilicate without 
specialising. 

55.637. You are passing a good many boys 
into the Army, are you not?—Yes. 

55.638. Do they all go through the modern 
side?—No, they have to he put in a special 
department, an Army side. The Army mathe¬ 
matics require special teaching. 

55,636. So that this evil is there ?—It is. 

55.640. I suppose modern conditions are 
rather liable to make it extend still further ? 
—Yes, and we do not want to see it extended, 
i f possi hie. 

55.641. Do you find as a matter of fact 
that the facilities you give for getting boys 
into the Array in any way disturb the 
•general scheme of organisation of the school ? 
—Boys have to be organised apart. The 
practice is that they pay a higher fee; they 
have to have their own masters, who do not 
take much part in the other teaching of the 
school. They form a special branch of the 
school with their own masters. It would not 
be so at every school, but that is what it 
happens to be with us. 

55.642. You have almost a cramming 
department for the Army?—I think the 
schools have defeated the crammers to a 
certain extent in the matter of the Army. 
It was a little different at Bedford ; there 
was a whole side of the school there for Army 
education. 

55.643. 1 take it that preparation for the 
Army examination requires more specialisa¬ 
tion than any examination on the lines of the 
University scholarships ?—Yes. 

55.644. We should like to hear your 
opinion as to the character test. Would you 
he in favour of seeing something other than 
the actual intellectual test introduced into the 
examination ?—I think it would be a good 
thing that before the final appointment there 
should be some means of getting at the opinion 
of the school abouit a candidate. Schoolmasters 
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coultl tell you something that would be of 
value if asked certain definite questions. 

55,(545. Do you think it is practicable to 
give eSect to that opinion either by selecting 
or rejecting the candidate in accordance with 
the information that is given? T think some¬ 
thing could be done hv a Committee having 
those private reports and seeing the candi¬ 
dates, not necessarily a Committee of examina¬ 
tion experts, but an examination by those 
ivho knew the sort of work that would have 
to be done in India, and what sort of can¬ 
didate is required. It would take an enormous 
time if candidates were to be examined viva 
voce in all the subjects they have taken up 
for the examination. I think that would be 
almost unworkable in an examination of this 
size. I should prefer something analogous to 
what is done in the case of the candidates for 
Osborne. 

55.646. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Is there 
any arrangement by which private candidates 
can go up for the higher certificate examina¬ 
tion?—Yes. They make arrangements with 
the school in their locality. If we were asked 
by the Board to allow a certain candidate who 
lived in Bristol or Clifton to sit for the ex¬ 
amination along with us he could do so. In 
Bedford we even had candidates from the 
girls’ schools. 

55.647. Supposing a boy is brought up by 
his parents with a tutor, could he go in for 

' this certificate?—Yes. He would make his 
arrangements with the Board at Oxford and 
the Board would ask us to allow him to sit at 
the examination. 

55.648. To take the examination wi tli you ? 
—Yes. 

55.649. If that is the case, I do not sec that 
this examination would offer you any defence 
against the crammer; a crammer could send 
up all his classes ? —They do for the Army. 
In what is called the school certificate of the 
Board it is required that a person shall have 
been for so many years at a recognised school, 
but I do not think that is a requirement, for 
the higher certificate, 

55.650. What is this other school certifi¬ 
cate?—It is intended for boys up to 17, and 
is on a rather lower level than the other. 

55.651. It would answer to what we in 
India call the intermediate and the other 
would be the higher certificate?- Yes. 

55.652. And for this, any private candi¬ 
date could go up ?—I think so. 

I 55,653. (Mr, Abdur Rahim.) We have been 
told by some witnesses that if the age was 
lowered, there might be danger of cramming 
being introduced in the schools themselves ? 

-We should have to think of the examination. 
* Parents would conic mid say their sons were 
thinking of going in for the Indian Civil 
Service, and ask us whether we could guarantee 
their passing. In the ease of some boys who 
were clever enough, we might be able to say 
that they could, but in the case of others we 
could only say that, he had a chance but it was 


rather doubtful. What would be said in the 
old days was, “ Very well, 1 will put him to a 

t* 


crammer. 

55.654. Could that he done while the boy > 
was attending the school ?—No ; he would 
leave the school and goto the crammer. That i 
used to happen in the case of doubtful candi- j 
dates. I. have looked to see what happened 
with us up to 1891, and I think we passed in 
those 30 years about 32 candidates from the 
school and about 12 got in through the 
crammers; they left the school and went to 
the crammers. 

55.655. There would be a certain amount 
of special preparation in schools also ?—Yes, 
we should have to do that. 

55.656. Yon think that promise would be 
difficult to mark?—When a boy is examined 
for a scholarship at one of the colleges, it is 
probable that the schoolmaster writes a letter 
to the college authorities about him, and might, 
say, for instance, that, they may find him back¬ 
ward in such-and-such ways, but that he had 
been under certain disadvantages and had been 
coming on at a great rate during the last 18 
months, and that a great deal of power of 
development would be found in him ; that in, 
a year’s time he would be better than appeared. 
They might be able to satisfy themselves 
from looking at the papers that that was so, 
that the boy "had more promise of development 
than somebody else who was at a higher level 
of knowledge at the time of examination. 

55,057. Is that what you call examination 
for promise ? I thought there was some sort 
of law voce examination on general questions? 
—No. It is gathering from the papers that 
the boy is a boy who will develop. He 
may he immature at the time, but in 18 
mouths or a year’s time lie may be better than 
another boy who knows more than he does at 
the moment. 

55,658. It is a sort of general estimate of 
the boy’s intellectual capacity ?—Yes. It is a 
bit of a gamble. 

55,059. (Mr. Madge.) In one of your 
written answers, as regards the extent to 
which a rigorous test of character and a 
scrutiny of the school record could be com¬ 
bined with the competitive examination, yon 
say that the headmaster could furnish a 
character of each candidate throughout his 
school career. I’nless you co-ordinated this 
estimate by means of marks with the other 
results of the examination, would not public 
opinion regard it as crude selection or nomi¬ 
nation ?—That would be the difficulty. 

55,660. Can you think of any method of 
avoiding that objection?—! am afraid I have 
not thought of anything. 

55,061. (Mr. Fisher.) Would you say that 
most of the elections to Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships justify themselves?—Yes, they 
do. 






55,602. On the whole, the scholarship 
examinations are pretty good tests of subse¬ 
quent development ?—Yes, 
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55.663. Therefore the nearer the Indian 
Civil Service examination approximates to 
that type the more successful it is likely to 
he f —I think so. 

55.664, Would you agree with Mr. Fletcher 
in thinking that boys should be examined in 
Greek and Latin verse?—I think those who 
can do verses should have a chance of showing 
that they can. 

55,065. Would you also think I hat a paper 
should be set in Greek and Roman history ?— 
It would be a good thing as a part of the 
Latin and Greek examination, as one subject, 

55,060. I suppose you would have papers 
in Latin and Greek unseen translation?— 
Yes. _ 

55,007. And in prose composition ?— 
Yes. 

55,608. Would you have a grammar 
paper?—I do not think so. 

55,669. No philology?—No. ! think if 

ought to show itself elsewhere. 

55,070. Am I right in thinking that that 
is rather the general educational view now, 
that, grammar should not be insisted on?—I 
think there is a tendency not to set it as a 
special subject, but to think that a boy has a 
sufficient opportunity of showing whether he 
kliowe grammar in his translations and com¬ 
positions. 

55.671. (Mr. Sly.) When the open com¬ 
petition of the Indian Civil Service was held 
at the school-leaving age, Clifton was one of 
the public schools that had a great repu¬ 
tation for success in passing candidates. 
Could you tell us whether at that time, there 
was any special training given for the Indian 
Civil Service, or was it simply the ordinary 
school course ?—I could not tell you what the 
arrangements were then ; there is no one at the 
school now who was a master at that time. 

I do not tliink, however, that they made any 
very different arrangements. 

55.672. If a similar examination were intro¬ 
duced at the present time, which course do you 
think the best boys in Clifton College would 
select, to go up for the open competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, or to take the Lbii- 
versity scholarship examination ?—It would 
be difficult to say that, because lately they 
have not had to decide, A great many of 
those who have connections with India, would 
naturally think of this first, but those to whom 
it was new would not be so likely to think of it, 
When I was at Manchester, there were a 
great number of able boys in the school going 
up to the University, but not, many of them 
thought of the Indian Civil Service, and not 
more than about one a year. I think, got into 
the Indian Civil Service, although there were 
plenty who had the ability to get into it. 

55,673. We have been told that if the 
Indian Civil Service examination is placed in 
competition with the University scholarship 
' examination, as it would be if held at the 
same age, the Indian Civil Service would 
fail to attract the best boys of the public 


il. Kino. [continued. 


schools, that they would prefer a University 
career, and therefore, the field for the Indian 
Ci vil Service would be narrowed ?—It depends 
a good deal on what is done with regard to 
the Home Civil Service. 

55.674. It would necessarily mean that the 
Home Civil Service examination would be 
separated from the Indian?—If they had 
the chance of going into the Home Civil 
Service after they had been through the Uni¬ 
versity, that would tend to lessen the number 
for the Indian Service, because the tendency 
lately lias been for boys to prefer the Home 
Civil Service. 

55.675. What ’considerations have induced 
that tendency?—I think more have been 
wanted in the Home Civil Service, for one 
1 fling. I think in general there has not been 
the same wish to go to India, 

55.676. Do you know why that is ?—I do 
not. Coming up in the train this morning, I 
met someone who told me that tire Indian 
Civil Sendee is not what it was. If that is 
the public idea, that accounts for the tendency. 
He did not give any reasons. 

55.677. I want to find out upon what that 
feeling is based amongst the public schools? 
—I am afraid I cannot help you there, as I 
have nothing to go upon. 

55.678. (Mr. Gohhcile.) Can you think of 
any suggestion by which cramming for the 
Indian Civil Service examination could be 
prevented in schools ?—It is very hard to say 
what is cramming and what is not, It. is so 
much easier to Cram in one subject than it is 
in another. 1 was talking two days ago to an 
old boy of Clifton who had been in for the 
Indian Civil Service and did not get in. He 
was a modern language scholar at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. He said : “1 was good 

at French, and I went to a crammer’s and 
crammed for .10 months at geology, and 1 
got more marks in geology than I did in 
French, which was a subject I knew very 
well. I asked him whether he knew any 
French now, and he said he did, but he did 
not know one won 1. of geology. When geology 
was a subject for the Army we did it at 
Bedford with weaker candidates. 

55.679. lou cannot think of any sugges¬ 
tion by which cramming could Ire prevented 
altogether ?—You cannot cram so much in 
the main subjects, but more in the subsidiary 
subjects. 

55.680. Do you consider such cramming 
as may be inevitable is a very serious evil 
or only one of those minor evils which must 
be expected and put up with in life?—I think 
it is bad fora person’s character to he thinking 
of nothing except his examination and what 
marks lie is going to get, and directing all id's 
education to that end. That is the trouble of an 
examination like t he Indian Civil Service exa¬ 
mination, where it all depends upon the marks. , 

55.681. {Mr. Chctuhal.) We have been told j 
by some witnesses that reducing the age for j 
the competitive examination is likely to widen ! 
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the field of selection for the Indian Civil 
Service. What is your opinion about that ? — 
I do not think it would have made a difference 
in any school I have been at, anti I do not 
think it would make any difference at Clifton. 

55,682. Supposing there is a competitive 
examination for the Civil Service at the school- 
leaving age, you have also the University 
scholarship examination at about the same 
age, and naturally, I suppose, the best material 
from the schools would be divided between 
these two examinations ?—Yes. 

55,688. So that while at present all those 
who can go to the University after finishing 
their school course, if die University career 
and the Civil Service career were open to them, 
they would be divided?—Yes. 

55.684. Is not that likely to be prejudicial 
to general University education?—It would 
mean that some who would otherwise go to 
the University would not go. At present 
what 1. generally say to boys or parents who 
consult me. about the Civil Service or the 
Indian Civil Service is that a boy who is 
going to get into the Indian Civil Service 
ought to be a boy of the standard J'or an open 
scholarship at either Oxford or Cambridge. 

55.685. I am thinking that the inevitable 
result of having these two examinations must 
be that the best material from the public 
schools will be divided into two branches?—1 
think it will. 

55.686. And those who fail at the competi¬ 
tive examination will find it too late to go in 
for the University course? —That is so, as 
they will be all of the same age. It would 
be very hard on them, even if yon put one 
examination before the other, to go in for two 
important examinations in one year. 

00 ,68*. (Sir Fhsodore Morison.) Do 1 under¬ 
stand that educational opinion generally in this 
country is growing more and more discon¬ 
tented with the examinations or distrusting 
the results of examinations?—I should not 
say that. 1 should be very sorry to see exami¬ 
nations given up. 

55.688. Many witnesses have accepted 
examinations and then desired to qualify the 
results by some other means, and they have 
not all been successful in defining those means. 
The impression 1 have rather gathered from 
the evidence is that there is a distrust of the 
examination as a test?—As the sole test. I 
think it is a very good test up to a point, and 
we could not do without it. 

55.689. Do you share that distrust or dis¬ 
satisfaction with examination tests?-—I do not 
think we need very much modification as far 
as the scholarship examinations for Oxford or 
Cambridge are concerned, because there is a 
human side to it already ; but in the case of 
purely public examinations there is a feeling 
that there is not a human side to it at all. 

55.690. Is that with regard to the number 
or to the rigid system of marking ?—Both 
the great numbers and the rigid system of 
marking. 


[continued. 


55.691. Do you feel that the smaller the 
examination the more trustworthy it is ?—Yes. 

55.692. What do you think of things like 
tiie Oxford and Cam bridge Locals, where the 
candidates run into thousands ? — I have not 
had much experience of them ; they are on a 
very big scale. 

55.693. Are there any large examinations 
you have any trust in?—I could not say that 
there tire. I think partly the feeling of so 
many schools is the number of examinations 
and the necessity for preparing for such a 
number. Each University has its own matri¬ 
culation, each profession insists on having its 
owiiexamination, and so on. 

55,691. 1 hat of course is very inconvenient 
for the school, but the boy does not necessarily 
go in for many examinations. It is that the 
school has to prepare for a great diversity 
of examinations?—Yes, but you would find 
schools where girls and boys were sent in for 
a great number. 

55.695. Do you have to have a separate 
class for the Woolwich examination and the 
Sandhurst examination ?— No. We put 
Woolwich and Sandhurst candidates together. 
Sandhurst, ol course, would not be taking so 
much the advanced work and not quite the 
same number of subjects. 

55.696. Considering the boys who go in 
for these examinations, does Woolwich get the 
best people and Sandhurst t-he inferior with 
reasonable regularity ?—No. Some of those 
who wish to go into the Indian Army wlm 
could get into Woolwich deliberately decide 

so. That was quite marked at 

Bedford, 

, 55,697. Do you think the Army examina¬ 
tions sort the boys out fairly accurately?_ 

Yes. 

55.698. You am not dissatisfied with them 
meiely as tests ? No. The order alters very 
much sometimes afterwards j a boy who has 
got in first drops to thirteenth. It may not be 
always because he has not worked sufficiently. 

55.699. (Mr. Clumbal.) I suppose in aii 
public schools after the boys have finished 
their school course there is a certain per¬ 
centage of students who are not able to go to 
the University ? — -Yes. 

55.700. Do you think that any of those 
who are not able to pursue a University course 
would be going in for the Indian Civil Service 
examination if it were held at that age ; I pre¬ 
sume there is a certain number of students who 
stop^at the school career? — That is so. 

55.701. And for all those who are able to 
go up to the University, the present higher 
examination is there ? — Yes. 

55.702. The only larger material that can 
lie possibly attracted for such an examination 
are those who cannot afford to go up, and stop 
at the school career, and there may be good 
boys amongst those who go away, and that 
material is spoken of as being jikelv to be 
available if an examination was held' at this 
age. Have yon heard any complaints from 
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the parents of these boys w]io are not able to 
go to the University that they are not able to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service on account 
of the higher age ? — That lias not come before 
me. I have come across very few instances of 


boys who deserved to go to the University who 
have not been able logo because iff not getting 
scholarships. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Dr. Parry, of Trinity College, and W. T, Mui.u.suN, Esq., m.a., 
of Clare College, Cambridge University. 


Written answers by a Committee appointed by 

the Council of the Senate of Cambridge 
University relating to the I ndian Civil Service. 

55,703. What is the Opinion held by the 
authorities of the University of Cambridge 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, to the effect that Indian 
Civilians now come out to India too old, 
and with an insufficient knowledge of law and 
other specialised subjects required for the 
performance of their duties, and that, in 
consequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should, be 
followed by a period of probation of three years, 
to be spent atone or more Universities, or at a 
special i nstitution established for that purpose ? 
—The Committee note that evidence was given 
in India to the effect that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an 
insufficient knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for the per¬ 
formance of their duties, and that therefore 
the suggestion has’been made that the com¬ 
petitive examination for admission to the 
Service should be held at the school-leaving 
age. _ They recognise that due weight must 
be given to this evidence, and that the 
interests of the Government of India must be 
paramount in deciding the conditions of 
admission to the Service. The Committee 
however desire to draw attention to the 
following difficulties and possible grounds of 
objection involved in the proposal to adopt the 
school-leaving age:— 

(a) It would be difficult to frame an 
examination in which an advantage would not 
be given to those who had undertaken a course 
of special preparation. Boys might con¬ 
sequently have to decide some considerable 
time before the competition, and would thus 
be committed for or against the choice of an 
Indian career at too early an age. It might 
result from the nature of the examination that 
the ordinary school curriculum would not be 
followed by many of the candidates. Some 
schools would organise special courses to 
prepare for the competition ; many boys might 
leave their school to go to an institution which 
would undertake special preparation. There 
would thus be a grave danger of the area from 
which Candida tee were chosen being restricted. 

(h) If there should be a considerable 
^Government subsidy (say 1501. a year) during 
the period of probat ion, the attraction of this 
subsidy might lead candidates to compete who 
were unfitted in character or temperament and 


without aptitude or inclination for work in t 
i ndia. 

(c) Many boys ripen late, and some who 
might develop their faculties under the more ' 
independent conditions of University training 
might be debarred from an Indian career. 

(d) The special preparation at a school 
involves the danger ox overstrain, which would 
diminish intellectual energy and might lead 
to a reaction during the years of probation. 

A candidate exhausted by the effort of the 
open competition might pass through his 
period of probation with the minimum of 
effort necessary to qualify him for the final 
examination. 

(e) With candidates chosen at 18 or 19 and 
submitted to a period of probation of three 
years, there is a possibility that some would 
during that period wish to abandon the career. 

The need of a heavy repayment would make 
it difficult for such probationers to withdraw. 

If the Commission should consider the 
selection by competition at an age which 
permits previous residence at a University, 
the Service should have the advantage of being 
recruited from candidates who had, at a suit¬ 
able age, made their choice of a career in the 
service of the State and whose conduct and 
character had been submitted to prolonged 
tests. As regards their ability, it may be stated 
that almost all the candidates from Cambridge 
selected under the present system have been 
scholars or exhibitioners of their colleges. 

We think that the objections to the exist¬ 
ing system might be met, either by making 
Law a compulsory subject in the open compe¬ 
tition and attaching sufficient weight to it, or 
by a reduction of the present age limit and a 
lengthening of the period of probation. 

In the case of candidates from the Univer- i 
sity of Cambridge there would on the whole 
be a considerable advantage in a reduction of I 
one year in the age limit provided that the 
examination were somewhat modified. This 
reduction would enable probationers to have 
two years’ special training which could be 
utilised to provide them with a sufficient 
knowledge of Law and other specialised 
subjects. 

There is a further possibility of the reduc¬ 
tion of the age limit by two years. Candidates 
would then lie able to take a University 
Honours course for two years before the com¬ 
petition and afterwards to complete their 
degree by an examination hi the specialised 
subjects. The Committee feel that there 
would he serious difficulties in the adoption 
of this proposal. With this age limit there 
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would be still stronger reasons for alterations 
in the present scheme for the competitive 
examinations. 

As regards the method of recruitment, 
whatever age be adopted* while recognising 
, the difficulty of procedure, the Committee are 
j of opinion tiiat the competitive examination 
1 should be supplemented by some preliminary 
v selection, so as to eliminate, as far as possible, 

, those candidates who, while' possessing the 
■ hind of ability required for success in the 
1 examination, might not be well fitted in 
[ character or temperament for an Indian. 

< career. 

55,704. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age limits for 
the Indian Civil Service examination being 
adopted, is it probable that the University of 
Cambridge would be willing to devise an 
Honours course of Indian studies suitable for 
such probationers, and carrying with it the 
University degree? The course of instruc¬ 
tion would, under any such system, it is 
anticipated, include (t) Law, (,ii) the elements 
of one classical and one vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and (iii> Indian History, Sociology, and 
Economics?—The Committee are prepared to 
recommend to the Council of the Senate that 
a proposal should be brought before the 
Senate to grant an Honours degree on such an 
exam in at Ion. 


W. L. Moluson. [continued. 


The subjects to be studied in this course 
would, as indicated, include (i) Law, (ii) the 
elements of one classical and one vernacular 
Indian language, and (iii) Indian History, 
Sociology* and Economics. 

O* 1 J 

The Committee are of opinion that tills 
course of Indian studies might well occupy 
three years; but it would be possible to 
submit a modified scheme to a shorter period of 
probation. The outlines of a course have been 
sketched by the Committee, and they are pre¬ 
pared, if desired, to nominate some of their 
members to discuss details with the Com¬ 
mission. 

55,705, What provision is at present 
afforded in the University of Cambridge for 
teaching (i) Law, (ii) Classical Languages, and 
(iii) Indian History, Sociology, and Economics ; 
and is there any system of tuition and 
supervision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers^—At the present time the Uni¬ 
versity gives instruction in all of these subjects. 
An annual grant is now received from the 
India Office for the training of Indian Civil 
Service probationers, and the Committee 
assume that, if the period of probation is 
lengthened, the assistance now given by the 
India Office will not only be continued but 
will, if necessary, be increased so as to meet 
any new requirements- 


Dr, Parry and Mr. W, L, Moxxisok called and examined. 


55,706. (Chairman.) You come before us 
to-day to represent the Committee, which has 
dealt with our requirements on behalf of the 
University of Cambridge ?— (Dr. Parry.) Yes. 

§5,707. I take it the answers that you have 
been good enough to send us represent gener¬ 
ally die views of the Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Senate?— (Mr. Mollixon.) 
That is so, (Dr, Parry.) On certain assump¬ 
tions. 

55JOS, You say, in putting forward the 
difficulties attached to having an examination 
for the Indian Civil Service at the school- 
leaving age, that it would be difficult to frame 
an examination in which an advantage would 
not he given to those who had undertaken a 
course of special preparation, If the exami¬ 
nation were framed largely on the lines of the 
University scholars!dp examinations would 
not that difficulty be diminished? — (Mr* 
,1/e// ison .) That diffieul ty would be diminished, 
hut if the examination were on scholarship 
lines, that is where scholarships are awarded 
on excellence in one subject, the Service would 
get men of a one-sided type and ii. would be a 
very great departure from the examinat ion that 
has prevailed ever since Lord Macaulay first 
formulated his scheme in 1854, This is, I 
think, the objection to an examination of the 
scholarship type. 

55,709. I suppose the University scholar¬ 
ship examination represents the type of 
teaching that has been taking place in the 
O 20028 


public schools?—College entrance scholarship 
examinations affect the teaching after a certain 
age. Boys from the age of 16 or 17 onwards 
work with a view of competing for college 
scholarships, which of course are highly 
specialised. 

55.710. In an examination framed on those 
lines for the Indian Civil Service there would 
be similar specialisation ?—If the examination 
for the Indian Civil Service were framed on 
scholarship lines there would be some speciali¬ 
sation, no doubt. 

55.711. But I suppose that amount of 
specialisation need not necessarily disturb the 
existing curriculum of the school ?—Not if it 
were on the lines of the present preparation 
for scholarships. 

55.712. In alluding to the proposal for a 
period of probation at the University, subse¬ 
quent to the examination, you apprehend that 
there might be a certain amount of slackness 
unless some means were instituted to prevent 
it?—Yes, I think it might be so, The candi¬ 
dates might come up exhausted. At present 
we find that a certain proportion of scholar¬ 
ship candidates come up overworked, and 
candidates also might have the idea that the 
Government of India, having expended con¬ 
siderable sums on their education, would be 
reluctant to reject them at the final exami¬ 
nation. 

55.713. If a test examination were insti¬ 
tuted at the end of the first year of a three 

N 
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years’ probation that would to a certain extent 
reduce that danger ?—To a certain extent. 
No doubt with a three years’ probation there 
would require to be at least two examinations, 
one perhaps 15 months alter the candidate hail 
come into residence,and this would reduce the 
danger to a certain extent. 

55.714. With the particular type of exami¬ 
nation I was alluding to, 1 understand you 
apprehend there might be a danger of over¬ 
straining on the part of the boy at the school 
prior to the examination ?—Of course in every 
examination there is a danger of overstrain on 
the part of boys. With regard to the type of 
examination, there would be strain almost in 
any case, whether il was a scholarship exami¬ 
nation or such an examination as has for the 
past 50 years been the type of examination for 
the Civil Services, namely an. examination 
containing a great variety of subjects, in order 
to include in the Services men from as large 
an area possible. 

55.715. So that really the danger of over¬ 
strain in an examination of this character 
would not be any greater than that’which is 
now experienced by candidates going up fqr 
the University scholarships or any of the other 
examinations that take place at the same age ? 
—You mean if the examination were of the 
scholarship type ? Of course then it is just 
possible that if a man’s whole future career is 
at state the candidates might tend to over¬ 
strain themselves more than they would for a 
scholarship examination. 

55.716. 1 see you say you have a very good 
standard of candidates from Cambridge 
selected under the present system?—1 think 
there is no doubt that the various Sendees 
have had exceedingly good candidates ami a 
very wide field from which to select. They 
have under the present system the best 
educated young men in the Empire, both from 
the United Kingdom anti from India. 

55.717. Have you any knowledge of the 
Standard in the old days when the examination 
was at the school-leaving age ?—No. I bat! 
experience as tutor of having under me a con¬ 
siderable number of probationers chosen under 
the old system, but as they never submitted 
themselves to University examinations, and 
the examinations were entirely conducted by 
tin? Civil Service Commissioners, there was no 
opportunity of the University authorities 
seeing their work. 

55.718. You suggest certain alternatives 
to meet the difficulty, and the first you discuss 
is the possibility of reducing the age by one 
year?—I think our first alternative is rather 
the existing system with Law as a compulsory 
subject. We understood that the most serious 
objection was on the question of Law, and 
there is no doubt that, at present Law does not 
get sufficient weight in the open competition. 
Those who are familiar with the scale of marks 
for English law, including law of contract and 
tort, criminal law, the law of evidence, and 

: constitutional law, know that the marks 


assigned to those five subjects are only 500, 
and the Committee thought that, if it was 
desirable that there should be as little disturb¬ 
ance as possi ble, one part of the objection raise;! 
by the evidence hitherto before the Commis¬ 
sion might be met by Law being compulsory, 
with very great weight attached to it, so that 
the best men should have a considerable 
period of study of Law before being selected. 

55.719. Would you say that that was as 
good a method of teaching Law as having a 
law. training subsequent to the examination 
during the probationary period ?—Yes, I 
should think it would be. In the ordinary 
case I take it that if this were done many of 
the University candidates would, as- then- 
second Honours examination, probably take 
the Seeond. Part of the Law Tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge, which includes the subjects already 
in the open competitive examination. ft 
would be a good training, T think. 

55.720. Assuming that that was an ade¬ 
quate training in Law, it would not meet the 
difficulty of reducing the age of the Civilian 
arriving in India?—As to whether Civilians 
now arrive in India too old, it does not 
meet that. There was only one member 
of the. Committee who had had experience 
in India—he had been there 23 years—and 
he was of opinion that they did not arrive in 
India too old. In looking at the Report from 
the Government of India in 1889, when the 
present system was introduced, the conflict of 
evidence was very great. Some contended 
that a more mature period of arriving in India 
was better, whilst others thought the earlier 
age preferable. There was no settled opinion 
on tins point at that time as the result of 
a Commission instituted, 1 think, by Lord 
Dufferin. 

55.721. Your second alternative is to 
reduce the age by one year?—Yes. And to 
lengthen the probation. 

55.722. That would meet the objection , 
that there is not sufficient training and would 
leave the age the same ?—Yes. 

55.723. Would that reduction of a year in 
any way interfere with the Honours course at j 
Cambridge?—We think not. I should say! 
that the age at which most men take 1 
their degree at Cambridge is 22, and we } 
should look forward to their being able to i 
compete in the open competition in the} ; 
August following the June in which they took i 
their degree. This ought, however,: to imply 
some modification, of the present examination' 1 

55.724. Thai would reduce the age limits 
to 21 to 23 ?—23 would be the upper age 
limit in that ease. 

55,/25. i’he second reduction of two years 
would, I take it, interfere with the University 
course?—In. the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee it would be a very serious, inter¬ 
ference. The opinion, however, was expressed 
that with, sufficient, modification of the present 
examination, so that the candidates’ special 
work in Cambridge should tell heavily in the 
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open competition, the interference need not. he 
so very serious ; hut the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee thought it would he serious. 

55,725. Assuming the Commission decide 
that it is necessary to get the Civilian, out 
early and to give him a longer probation, 
which must entail a change, there is no alter¬ 
native between the present age and the school¬ 
leaving age, is there?—I should be doubtful 
as to whether the second alternative might not 
be the better. I think the value of the Uni¬ 
versity training for the two veal's before the 
open competition is great. 

55.727. You would have the open compe¬ 
tition in the middle of the Honours course?— 
Most Honours courses in Cambridge can be 
taken at the end of the second year, either in 
part or in whole. 

55.728. About what age would that be?-— 
That would be about 21. 

55.729. And the age would he reduced to 
20 to 22 ?—Yes. 

55.730. You would have the examinations 
coming rather close together at that, age?— 
There would be a diilieulty. 

55.731. Would you regard that as a serious 
difficulty? — I am not quite sure. If a candi¬ 
date finishes his examination in June, and the 
open competition begins in August, the exami¬ 
nations run now rather close together. I do 
not think it is a very important point. 

55.732. You do not think it is ail objec¬ 
tion? — It is not an objection that applies 
especially to this limit of 22, 

55.733. You say that whatever age we 
adopted you are of opinion that the competi¬ 
tive examination should be supplemented by 
some preliminary selection, and we have had 
a great many witnesses before us who have 
said the same thing. Have you any. scheme 
in your mind which might be practical and 
not susceptible to abuse ? — The real difficulty 
about any such scheme is perhaps the diffi¬ 
culty of retaining public confidence in tliere 
being no favouritism ; but I do not think any 
business firm taking men who were subse¬ 
quently to undertake positions of great respon¬ 
sibility would choose its men as Government 
is now content to choose them, simply from 
ability as shown by examination, and without 
assuri ng themselves of personal fitness. While 
on the point of the advantages of the Univer¬ 
sity age it might be well to point out the 
great extent to which large business firms are 
realising the importance of introducing into 
their businesses University men, who have 
taken an Honours degree in the University, 
finding that it is better than having them 
at; an early age. Members of the University 
of Cambridge have liad to give evidence 
before another Commission on the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, and I should like to refer especially to 
the evidence given by Mr. H. A. Roberts,' the 
Secretary of the Cambridge Appointments 
Board, and by Mr. R. Waley Cohen. 


55.734. The University candidates for 
business establishments would be going out 
to India about tire same time as the Civilian 
would be going out under the reduced age 
with a three years’ probation ; Unit is about 
22 ?—It depends when they get an appoint¬ 
ment. I was not referring necessarily to India 
but to the general selection of candidates on 
account of their personal litness. 

55.735. From the point of view of age it 
would be about the same?—Not necessarily, 
because a candidate does not always secure 
such an appointment immediately after taking 
his degree. 

55,73(1. That would be the time when he 
would he eligible for it?—Yes. You asked 
about; a scheme for a method of recruitment. 
At present the Foreign Office and the Dip¬ 
lomatic and Consular' Services have such a 
scheme. They require recommendations for 
candidates, and these candidates are sub¬ 
sequently interviewed by a Board of Selection 
at the Foreign Office. There is another 
scheme that might be possible. There might 
be a Board of Selection at the University, on 
which tliere might be representatives of the 
India Office and the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, to see candidates and to go into their 
recommendations. That exists at Cambridge 
with regard to Army commissions. The 
Board of Military Studies when selecting 
candidates, have the candidates before them, 
and have always two representatives of the 
War Office present. 

55.737. ft is comparatively simple for a 
Board of that character to reject anybody for 
definite misconduct, but would there not be 
difficulty in the Board deciding whom they 
consider efficient, and whom inefficient ?—It 
would he difficult and would require very 
great care, but provided that public confidence 
could be maintained I believe that Boards of 
Selection could decide between candidates, 
and could go behind mere mannerisms which 
might seem to detract from a candidate’s 
fitness. 

55.738. Your point being that you consider 
there should be other than mere intellectual 
qualities displayed in a candidate for the 
Service?—Yes, personal litness for the Service. 

55.739. That tendency, I take it, is on the 
increase in all examinations now?—1 should 
have said so, but I do not know that any 
Government Department except the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service has adopted 
it. Private firms,_ where tliere can be no 
question of favouritism, would never take can¬ 
didates without assuring themselves of their 
personal fitness. 

55.740. It is a comparatively simple matter 
with them because they are their own masters. 
Could you tell me something about your 
Cambridge Appointments Board ?—The Board 
was established 10 or 12 years ago to secure 
appointments for Cambridge graduates, and it, 
has been successf i d. Large business ii rm s a re 
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continually asking for graduates. The value 
of a University education in fitting men to 
take important posts is being increasingly 
recognised. In fact the demand for men of 
the proper type is greater than the supply. 

55.741. Tli is is a Selection Board ?—Yef. 
There are confidential communications between 
the Secretary of the Appointments Board and 
the college tutor of the candidate, and the 
Secretary interviews the candidate, and after 
he has satisfied himself by confidential com¬ 
munications with his college authorities, he 
passes the candidate on to the particular 
business firm that is looking for an employe. 
The whole point is gone very fully into in the 
evidence of Mr. Roberts and Mr. Cohen before 
the Civil Service Commission. 

55,74:1. You admit there would be dilli- 
cullies in the way of applying that scheme to 
a competitive examination for a branch of the 
Public Service?—There are great difficulties, 
but whether they are insuperable it is not 
possible to say. 

55,743. You speak stron gl y again st placm g 

( candidates for the Service in a special institu¬ 
tion ?— (Dr. Tarry.) Yes. Perhaps it would 
be rather a fairer summary to sav that we 
speak very strongly in favour of the University. 
Our reply to question 55,703 is based on the 
assumption that there would be a three years’ 
training, without entering into the merits of 
I the assumption. 

55,744. You feel that the University atmo¬ 
sphere is a very important and valuable element 
in the training ?—Yes. 

55,745. And you would not get that wide 
atmosphere in a special institution ?—I do not 
see how it would be possible. 

55,746. You lay stress on the point that it 
is important also for the Indian who has to go 
through a period of probation?—Yes. We 
did not go at any length into that point, be¬ 
cause it. d id not occur to us that we were asked 
to consider it in the letter which we received 
from the Commission, but still it seems to us 
that the Indian would get much more of a true 
knowledge of English life. 

55,747. Do you get a large number of 
Indians now at. Cambridge ?—Between 90 
and 100. 

55,748. Are they widely distributed in the 
different colleges ?—Yes, they are now. Lately, 
under Lord Morley’s suggestion, we made 
arrangements which I th i nk are now thoroughly 
carried out. 

55,749. Do you have a limit to the number 
of Indians in each college?—Most colleges 
agree to take one or two a year aud some 
colleges agree to take rather more. 

55,750. Distributed as they are over the 
University, and therefore few in number in 
each college, are you able to say from your 
knowledge whether they mix with the general 
community of the college freely ?—It depends 
very much upon the particular person. Some 


of them mix quite freely, while others never 
seem to got on, and associate chiefly with their 
own compatriots. 

55.751. Would you say on the whole the 
relationship between the two races is as good 
to-day as it has been in the past ?—I should 
say it was better than it. was seven years 
ago, but not so good as it was -5 years 
ago. That is partly owing to the fact of their 
greater numbers, and the result of a rather 
unfortunate period when, owing to inevi¬ 
table causes, they took to associating more 
definitely with each other, forming a sort of 
club of their own, and congregated to a con¬ 
siderable extent in one or two colleges. Those 
features are certainly less marked now than 
they were seven or eight years ago, and I 
should hope there might be a steady improve¬ 
ment in that respect. We felt that these 
Indian probationers would be a select set of 
men. At present we gel a very mixed number 
of all kinds. 

55.752. Since the days when the relation¬ 
ship was not so good, has any active effort been 
made in the University to bring the Indian 
more into the social life of the place ?—The 
particular measure of distributing them 
among the colleges was adopted with that 
object, but no other steps have been taken. 
It. would be almost impossible that steps should 
be taken, but I think there are a good many 
residents, both senior and junior, who do 
regard it as rather on their conscience to do 
their best to make these people from afar at 
home. 

55.753. So that a sensible effort has been 
made ?—A good deal has been done. 

55.754. Then you say that, in the event of 
the age being reduced, and the probationary 
period of three years being established, the 
University of Cambridge would be willing to 
devise an Honours course of Indian studies?— 
I think we ought to be perfectly clear about 
this, We are not able at all to commit the 
University of Cambridge ; when we speak of 
it in that way we mean the Senate, which is 
an incalculable body. But 1 think there is no 
doubt that a course could lie devised which 
would be at once suitable for the probationers 
from the point of view of Indian requirements, 
and also quite a reasonable course on which to 
ask for an Honours degree. Certainly, as far 
as the Council of the Senate is concerned, I 
have no doubt they would be prepared to 
propose that such a course, after discussion 
and agreement, should be reckoned for an 
Honours degree. 

55,755 And you think there is a reason¬ 
able hope that the Senate would consent to 
such a proposal ?—I think there is certainly a 
reasonable hope that they would. 

55,756. {Lord (Bonaldshay.) Would it he 
possible for your University to accept an 
examination, which was common to a number 
of recognised Universities, which would con¬ 
stitute the final examination for probationers, 
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and at the same time grant a degree upon, that 
examination?— (Dr, Parry.) That, of course, 
is averydifficu.lt thing. It would depend a 
great deal upon the details of die scheme. 1' 
think what the University would he obliged 
to insist upon would he that the curriculum 
should be such as they could thoroughly 
recognise, and that in the examination quite 
a considerable proportion of the examiners 
should lie people they would appoint—not 
necessarily Cambridge men—who would he 
acquainted with their standards and conduct 
the examination generally in accordance with 
the system common at the University. It was 
a point we discussed to some little extent at our 
Committee, and as usual at first discussions 
the difficulty bulked more than anything else. 
1 do not think it would he impossible. (Mr. 
j Mol!ison.) There would he great practical 
difficulties in the way of a joint examination 
between seven or eight Universities. 

55.757. That possibly is an excessive 
number. Say three or four Universities ?— 
1 think the University in giving its degree must 
exercise control over both the appointment of 
examiners and over the curriculum. An exa- 

! mi nation common to Oxford and Cambridge 
, might be possible. Oxford appoints its exa¬ 
miners in the same way as Cambridge, and 
the same examiners might be appointed by 
I Cambridge and by Oxford, so that each would 
be degree examiners in their own University 
and might conduct the examination jointly. 
1 do not say that the difficulties could not he 
overcome. The final decision of these cases 
vests with the Senate. 1 think the Council of 
the Senate might he probably willing to con¬ 
sider the feasibility and practicability of some 
such scheme. (Dr. Parry.) It depends very 
much on the details. It is a suggestion which 
I think we should be very anxious to go 
thoroughly into and see whether we could not 
make it work. Cambridge might appoint its 
own examiners and issue its lists on t he report 
of its examiners only, they having seen all the 
j papers. 

55.758. If a third University, say Trinity, 
Dublin, were brought in, that would make it 
a good deal more difficult, 1 suppose, to come 
to an agreement?—Yes. You might, of 
course, simply have the identical examination, 
the same papers set in the various localities, 
looked over for the purpose of the degree by 
the examiners of each University, who would 
issue their list, and looked over for the 
purpose of the final competition by them, and 
additional examiners appointed on behalf 
of the India Office. It would he rather 
cumbrous, but 1 think it could he probably 
worked. (Mr. Mollison.) 1 think common 
papers would he practicable. It is so much a 
matter of detail that it is difficult to carry it 
very much further. 

55.759. When you told us that an exami¬ 
nation for the Indian Civil Service drawn up 
on the same lines as the scholarship examina- 
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tloit would constitute a wide departure from 
the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay, 
did you wish us to infer that a scholarship 
examination is not necessarily a satisfactory 
test of a man’s general education ? — Yes. 
I think one must admit that our scholar 
ship examination is highly specialised. A 
man gains his scholarship on classics oi 
mathematics, natural science, combined in 
all cases with some English paper, but his 
special subject, classics or mathematics or 
natural science, tells far more heavily than 
anything else. It may be that our scholar¬ 
ship examinations are too specialised, and 
my first impression is that an examination 
of the scholarship type would he such a 
wide departure from the scheme of (he 
Civil Service Commissioners, which includes 
all elements of a liberal education and can¬ 
didates from all over the Empire, that it 
practically would be impossible. An exami¬ 
nation of the scholarship type at the lower 
age would, for example, quite exclude can¬ 
didates from the Colonies. 

55,760. With regard to this possibility of 
taking into consideration qualifications other 
than intellectual attainments, you rather 
suggest that under the existing system, where 
the candidate probably spends two or three 
years at the University before going up for 
the competitive examination, he does in some 
way go through a test, as to his moral 
character?—I think that is so. 

55,7131. Are you thinking of the certificate 
which lhe Civil Service Commissioners ask 
the University authorities to fill in and sign 
before the candidate goes up for his com¬ 
petitive examination? — Not quite. In my 
experience as tutor I have never known an 
undergraduate unsatisfactory in conduct, and 
character who came up intending to take the 
Indian Civil Service, who has persevered to 
the end and finally offered himself for the 
examination. Such a candidate gets weeded 
out in die course of Ids three years’ under¬ 
graduate career. If lie is unsatisfactory in 
conduct and character he is generally unsatis¬ 
factory in work. 

55.762. It is the case of the survival of 
the fittest in the moral sphere? — Yes, as 
regards conduct and character. 

55.763. I am not quite clear what it is 
you wish to test by the suggestion which you 
make when you say that as regards methods 
of recruitment whatever age we adopted the 
Committee are of opinion that the competitive 
examination should be supplemented by some 
preliminary selection. if that selection 
already lakes place 1 am not sure what you 
are driving at there ?— We say that it is to 
eliminate candidates who, while possessing 
the kind of ability required for success in the 
examination might not be well fitted in 
character or temperament for an Indian 
career. You may have candidates, and do 
have candidates, whose conduct, character, and 
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work are quite unexcepfionable, and yet who 
are from outer causes liot fitted for an Indian 
career. 

55.764. Could you give me an example of 
what you mean ?- It might bo physique, lack 
of the power of command or leadership, or 
tack of the power lo assume early responsi¬ 
bility which very often falls on Indian 
Civilians shortly after reaching India. Those 
were the considerations that I think were in 
our minds. 

55.765. As far as physique goes 1 suppose 
that is really met by the medical examination ? 
—To a certain extent. 

55.766. So that it really resolves itself into 
the capacity of a man to govern. What I 
want to know is whether you think there is 
any practical way ol' testing that before you 
have actually seen a man at work?—I think 
his University record and confidentiai _cbm- 
munications between those who have known 
him best at Cambridge and those responsible 
for his final appointment might do a great 
deal, and a skilled Board of Selection might 
do something. 

55.767. You think that might be possible 
in the case of a man who has been already up 
at the University under the present system of 
high age limit, but, do you think anything of 
that kind would be possible if the age limit 
were reduced? Then it would come to a 
1 school record, not a University record? 1 
• think it would be much less effective at an 
: earlier age. There would not lie so much to 

go upon. 1 think at 22 or 23 you have more 
J actors to rely upon than you have at the 
earlier age, 

55.768. In that connection the Appoint¬ 
ments Board is really not a Board which 
would do any work of this kind. As I. under¬ 
stand it, the function of the Appointments 
Board is really analogous to that of a ser¬ 
vants’ registry; it has to bring employers 
into contact with suitable employes ?—It is 
very much more than that as at present 
conducted. 1 think as it is now conducted it 
could do a great deal of what we are thinking 
of here. Dr. Parry reminds me that it has 
largely to do with those who are selected for 
Egypt' and the Soudan. Their qualifications 
are very carefully scanned by the Secretary of 
the Appointments Board, and confidential 
communications are held with those who know 
the candidates best, and I should say that 
rejections are not infrequent on tlie ground 
that they are not lit for the kind of service 
expected, 

55.769. Do they report to die Foreign 
Office?-—Them is a Board of Selection, I 
believe, which meets in London, and 1 suppose 
it represents rather the Government of Egypt, 
than the Foreign Office. 

65.770. What is the connection between 
the authorities who have the final power and 
the Cambridge Appointments Board ?—- 
Written communications and confidential 
notes as to the men’s capacity, not only their 
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intellectual capacity but as to their fitness 
altogether, pass between the selecting body 
and the Secretary of the Cambridge Appoint¬ 
ments Board, and then a certain number of 
men are interviewed by the Board of Selection 
which meets in London. 

55.771. And on the recommendation of 
the Cambridge Appointments Board?—And, 
of course, other Appointments Boards. 

55.772. (Sir Theodore M orison.) The Cam¬ 
bridge Appointments Board is an admirable 
institution for finding Cambridge men, but 
(he difficulty of making use of it is that the 
recommendations of the Cambridge Board 
are like the recommendations of any other 
Board ?— (Mr. Moliison.’j That would be a 
difficulty. 

55.773. The difficulty I have in seeing 
how we could bring the Cambridge Appoint¬ 
ments Board into use is that we are confronted 
with a large number of candidates from 
Oxford and Aberdeen, say, and it is very 
difficult to equate what is said in Aberdeen 
and Oxford with what Mr. Roberts says?— 
That is so, but in our written answer I do not 
think we had originally any idea of employing 
the Cambridge Appointments Board for this 
purpose, although as far as Cambridge men 
are concerned if would be the most, fitting 
instrument. 

55.774. The Cambridge Appointments 
Board is excellent because it is confined to 
Cambridge men, but directly you get a Board 
which has to select from a large number 
of people, find the Board cannot get 
confidential reports on the people individually, 
the selection breaks down ?—It would, unless 
the suggestion I made was a practical one, 
of a Board meeting in Cambridge with 
representatives upon it of the Government of 
India and the Civil Service Commissioners. 
When the Board of Military Studies meets to 
select candidates for commissions in the Army 
there are always present two representatives 
of the War Office. 

55.775. That is because they have decided 
to take one or two Cambridge men ?—They 
take about 40. 

55.776. But the selection is confined to 
Cambridge men and therefore you can 
absolutely trust the Cambridge authorities to 
put them in the order of merit, it does not 
get over the difficulty of how to correlate 
the conclusions of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh?—There might be similar Boards 
at Oxford or London or Edinburgh on which 
representatives of the India Office and the 
Civil Service Commissioners could appear, 
and the standardising authority would be the 
representatives of the Government of India 
and the Civil Service Commissioners. 

55.777. It looks rather like allotting a 
certain number of each University ?—(Ur. 
Pott//.) Is not this merely the preliminary 
selection by which they are admitted to 
competition ? 
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53,773. In that way it is much less open 
to objection?- — Then you could admit any 
number. 

55.779. That is so. I think Mr. Mollison 
said to the Chairman that selection is 
displacing examinations as means of choosing 
men for positions of trust and responsibility, 
or there is a tendency in that direction. 
(Mr. Mollison.) That was in connection 
with business houses. 1 was rather thinking 
that in addition to educational tests personal 
fitness was always enquired into. 

55.780. But I think you mentioned places 
like the Soudan and the Consular Service?- - 
The Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
have recently come under the same examina¬ 
tion us the Home Civil Service and the Indian 
Civil Service, with a lower maximuin, In the 
last four oi’ five years the Foreign Office has 
used that examination for that purpose, and 
I am told there has been a great rise in 
the intellectual standard of the candidates. 

55.781. Do the Universities on the whole 
favour this method of choosing persons by 
selection on the advice of tutors rather than 
by examinations ?—No. I should not give 
up examinations; I think the intellectual 
qualities must be tested. It is the personal 
fitness for a particular post, that has also to be 
considered. 

55.782. You want a combination of the 
two ? — Certainly. 

55.783. Do you think that Cambridge 
could take a considerably larger number of 
Indians than it does at the present moment ? 
—That part of the answer was written on the 
assumption, which we combat in our reply to 
question 55,703, of the lower age. This is written 
entirely on the assumption of Indian pro¬ 
bationers. If only Indian probationers came 
to Cambridge I do not think there would be 
an increase in the number of Indians. So 
many Natives of India come to Cambridge 
now, hoping to he candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and find only too 
late that they are really not likely to succeed 
in the examination. 

55.784. Do you not think you must 
assume that the probationers would be in 
addition to those that, come at the present 
moment for general education?-I should 
have thought the great majority came with 
the view to the Indian Civil Service. 

55.785. I thought the number who came 
actually for the Civil Service was not very 
large ? — My experience is rather different 
from that. 

55.786. Anyhow there are certainly a large 
number? — Yes, there are medical students, 
law students, and others, who have no 
intention of taking the Indian Civil Service. 

55.787. Therefore I think you must take 
it as one of the possible consequences that 
there would be a considerable increase of t he 
Indian element among the students of 
Cambridge, and I want to know whether you 
would be able to increase the number of 


students you take in each college. I think 
Dr. Parry said each college takes about one 
or two a year ? — (Dr. Parry.) Yes. (Mr. 
Mollison.) That is so. 

55.788. Could you take in three or four ?— 
It would be very difficult to answer for any 
one college. 

55.789. Some colleges do not take any, do 
they?—I think every college now takes them. 
(Dr. Parry.) My impression is that now' 
every college is willing to take one or two. 

55.790. But every college has not actually 
got. them?—That may be so, but I do not 
think any college now refuses. 

55,791-2. There are colleges into which the 
Indian students find it very difficult to get, 
are there not ?—I really could not say. 

55.793. You think there would be great diffi¬ 
culty in having a considerable increase, say a 20 
percent, increase?— (Mr. Mollison.) It might 
bo difficult, but 1 would rather say that I am 
not convinced of your assumption that there 
would he a large increase if only probationers 
came over, that is to say, if the Indians who 
at present come over intending to take the 
Indian Civil Service examination did not come. 
{Dr. Parry.) I think there would be some 
difficulty if there was a large increase, but on 
the other hand, the fact that these would 
be all selected Indians would diminish the 
difficulty a good deal. (Mr. Mollison. ) I 
agree with that. 

55.794. Do you find that men who reaLly 
read Honours seriously get on much better ?— 
(Dr. Parry.) The more the ability of the man 
the better he gets on with the other people. 

55.795. Can you remember whether Go¬ 
vernment Scholars, on tire whole, have done 
well?— (Mr. Mollison. ) We have had a long 
series of them at Cambridge, and they have 
done, on the whole, very well. 

55.796. If you can get men of that class, 
men of a good type, they are easily assimilated ? 
—It makes all the difference the type of man 
we get. There are plenty of the right type 
and they do very well. 

55.797. Even if they are people who are 
pure scholars and do not sympathise with 
the Englishmen in games and athletics?—It 
depends upon character. I am thinking of 
a very nice fellow who was a pupil of my own, 
an extremely retiring and shy man, whom 
we could not get into any kind of society. 
He was quite happy in his work and not 
interfered with. On the other hand, there 
are others who have more interest in other 
people and like going into society, and if 
they are of the right character they get on 
very well. There are two or three among our 
scholars who are having very happy lives 
there. 

55.798. The question is important, because 
you recommend that the University shoulcl 
be the place of probation. One { >f the 
disadvantages of Oxford anti Cambridge as 
they arc at present is that they are probably 
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not the best places in England for developing 
an enthusiasm for India and a warm feeling 
towards:Indians. In fact, it may be possible 
that a man might get infected there with the 
racial prejudice of which he was innocent 
before he went to the University V (Mr. 
MolUson.) L think there is a very great 
corrective to that. .Many of the staff of 
the Indian Civil Service Board now teaching 
the probationers are retired Indian Civil 
Servants who not only teach their particular 
studies, but use every effort to instruct 
men in all the details as to what they will 
experience in India, and to arouse enthusiasm 
for India in the students. 

55.799. Do they have much effect upon 
undergraduate opinion?-—It is always very 
difficult for the moment to say how you affect 
undergraduate opinion, but later on it p'rohably 
has an effect. (Dr. Parry.) It must be remem¬ 
bered that these men will be already selected, 
and that at once has a very large effect, upon 
the attitude tire man will be inclined to adopt 
towards the racial question. He knows he 
has to live among the Indians and work with 
them, and on the whole most of these young 
people take a sensible view of their future, 
if it is once settled, and would be unlikely 
to adopt an attitude which they know would 
be extremely bad for their profession, f think 
it is much less likely that people coming up 
selected would adopt racial antagonisms than 
t hat a casual man coming into the Universities 
and meeting people whom he had not met 
before would adopt them. 

55.800. Do you find in the probationers 
you have had that the attitude changes and 
that they seek out Indian students?—It is 
difficult to say. {Mr. Mullison.' I have no 
personal experience of that. 

55.801. (Mr. Ghaubal.) If the age is lowered 
and the examination is held at the school- 
leaving age, that would be going back to the 
state of things which obtained before 1891 ?— 
(Mr. Mollifson.) It would be a reversion to 
the system discarded in 1892. 

55.802. When the age was raised to the 
higher age in 1891-2 were there any com¬ 
plaints from the parents of any boys that the 
raising of the age made it impossible for their 
boys to compete at the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—No, 1 never heard of such 
complaints. A certain amount of warning 
was given. I think the decision of the India 
Office to raise the age was issued in 1889, 
and the new system did not come into opera¬ 
tion until 1892, so that there was time for 
adjustment. 

55.803. That was notice of change in the 
policy. What I mean its that there must be 
certain sections of the English public who 
intended their boys to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service examination. Were there com¬ 
plaints from any such that on account of the 
raising of the age they found it difficult to send 
I heir boys to compete ?*—I never heard any. 


W. L. Mollison. [continued. 


Of course, the boys who would have got into 
die Indian Civil Service under the old system 
were able to come to the University by 
means of college entrance scholarships, so 
that financially to a certain extent the diffi¬ 
culty was met in that way. 

55,894. Is the reduction of age likely to 
give a wider field for selection for the Indian 
Civil Service, or would the feeling remain 
much the same as it is now?—I rather think 
there would lie to a certain extent a restric¬ 
tion of the area, but that would depend 
largely on the nature of the examination. On 
the assumption that the examination was of 
the old type, 1 think the area would be 
restricted because Special preparation would 
be required. Only certain schools could give 
that special preparation, and hoys would have 
to go to special institutions to be prepared. 

55.805. Assuming for the moment that the 
competitive examination is at a lower age, 
I suppose that would necessarily involve the 
separation of the Home Service from that 
examination?—1 presume so. 

55.806. lu that case the bifurcation of the 
material for the Home Service and the Indian 
Service would be pronounced ?—Yes. 

55.807. At present you find the same men 
studying at the University who ultimately 
might take either one Service or the other, 
but you would certainly be excluding the 
candidates who go in for the Home Service 
from the examination at the age of 17 to 19? 
—I think undoubtedly India would lose ike 
opportunity of securing the services of many 
most desirable men. Many men see later the 
advantages of taking up an Indian career who 
might not do so at 18. Undoubtedly the 
bifurcation of the examination would lose 
India many suitable servants. 

55.808. Supposing an examination were 
held at that age, do you think it probable 
that any candidates who do not now appear 
for the examination would appear for it?—I 
think not. 

55.809. With regal'd to the Honours degree 
which die University is asked to contemplate, 
would the University of Cambridge confer an 
Honours degree on an examination conducted 
by an outside body of examiners like the 
Civil Service Commissioners ? —No, I do not 
think it could. (Dr. Fairy.) No. Of course, 
it might allow an outside body of examiners 
to see all the papers and make what use of 
them they liked for their own purposes, but 
it could not give a degree except in an exami¬ 
nation where its own examiners had seen all 
the papers and formed their own opinion as 
to the worth of the papers for a degree. 

55.810. And particularly if the proba¬ 
tioners have to come from three or four 
different Universities. It seems to me that 
in order to have one examination there would 
necessarily be required to be only one body 
of examiners?—You might have the same 
set of papers but with various bodies of 
examiners for different purposes. 
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55.811. That would introduce different 
standards of examination, would it not ?—No, 
because each sot of examiners would have its 
own standard for its own purpose. 

55.812. Supposing for the three years’ 
probation a certain curriculum was settled, 
and an examination was held in that curri¬ 
culum, it would be a common examination 
for all the probationers who are going in for 
the Indian Civil Service. The proposal is 
that the Universities should be able to give 
an Honours degree on that course. Would it 
not be necessary that all the probationers 
should be examined by the same body of 
examiners?—No. It would be only necessary 
that the Cambridge candidates, with a view 
to the Cambridge degree, should have their 
own work in the examination looked over by 
the Cambridge examiners and judged by 
them. They could be looked over by some¬ 
body else, or partly by the Cambridge 
examiners and partly by other examiners, for 
the list in the competition. LauS speaking very 
much offhand here, bat it seems to me some- 
tiling could be arranged of that kind. 

55.813. Perhaps an outside body along 
with a representative from each of the Univer¬ 
sities ? — I do not think one representative 
from Cambridge would be adequate at all. 
You would have to have a regular set of 
examiners. 1 think the only way is to have 
the examination papers passed on from one 
set of people to the other for the different 
purposes. 

55,S14, (Mr. Gokhale.) Is it your idea 
that the same papers should be looked over 
by two bodies of examiners, one representing 
the Civil Service Commissioners and the other 
the particular University? — Yes. 

55.815. That would mean the same papers 
being looked over by two bodies in all the 
Universities ?—Yes, 

55.816. Would not that be somewhat com¬ 
plicated? — No, I think not. They would be- 
all looked over by the local body for the 
degree, and then sent on to the Commissioners 
and examined by them. 

55.817. The places of these young men 
would depend on the result as declared by 
the Civil Service Commissioners;? — Yes, the 
places for the final competition, but the places 
for the degree in each University will depend 
upon the opinion of the examiners in the 
University. 

55.818. And the results may not accord ? 
— They cannot accord in any ease, lie cause 
there are different objects. For the compe¬ 
tition you want to class your men 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, Ac., and you plough so many. We want 
to class our men in three classes and say 
whether they have got to the standard of an. 
Honours degree. There is no reason why the 
two lists should agree. 

55.819. With regard to the Indian students 
at Cambridge, how many are there now reading 
for the Indian Civil Service?—i cannot tell 


you. We were informed by Mr. Ben tans that 
he was submitting figures about that. 

55.820. As far as you are aware, is there 
any general feeling of soreness among the 
Indian students at Cambridge, as a class, that 
they are not treated socially as they used to 
be ?—I have no knowledge of their feeling as 
a class. I know a few individuals. 

55.821. If there was any such general 
feeling of soreness, would not that make it 
somewhat undesirable that. Indian probationers 
should be thrust into au atmosphere of that 
kind, men who might, have to serve the State 
afterwards in responsible capacities?—li you 
start with the assumption that that feeling of 
soreness is necessarily permanent. 

55.822. If it lasts, would it not be some¬ 
what risky to throw probationers from India 
into that atmosphere, because no matter how 
well some of them maybe treated they.are likely 
to be affected by the feeling which is common 
among their countrymen there ?—I do not 
think that the danger you fear would be 
absent in a special institution. It is quite 
conceivable that in llie narrow surroundings 
of a special institution dangers of that kind 
might be aggravated rather than diminished. 

55.823. There would be one factor absent 
there; the probationers would not be affected 
by the feelings which might prevail among 
other students from their country. A young 
man from India who comes to Cambridge for 
his general education might be ill-treated and 
that may affec t the entire Indian community in 
Cambridge, but there would be no chance of 
that in a special institution ?—I lay great stress 
upon the fact that they will be select Indians, 
and I think they would be much less in¬ 
fluenced by any supposed feeling amongst 
the Indians at Cambridge than a solitary 
young man coming over by himself- 

55.824. If the Indians, get on fairly well 
probably the danger may not be very serious, 
but if there is a prejudice against Indians as 
a class which would affect picked men and un¬ 
picked men, the thing would be serious ?—Yes. 

55.825. How many men are selected for 
Egypt and the Soudan each year?— (Mr. 
Mollison.) A very small number. In some 
years perhaps only two are selected. 

55.S26. It is possible to adopt methods of 
selection in the case'of a small number which 
cannot be adopted in the case of a large 
number?—That is so. What is applicable to j 
Egypt and the Soudan may not be applicable I 
to a large number for India. 

55,827. You have expressed a general ' 
feeling of dissatisfaction about the results 
of the competitive examination as applied 
to the Public Services?— -Not quite. 1 think 
it is a sort of feeling that the competitive 
examination requires to be supplemented. The 
n umber of cases of unsuitable candidates isvery 
small but one or two unsuitable candidates 
going out to India may do a great deal of harm. 
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55.828. Is this dissatisfaction or whatever 
it is, based on any experience or is it merely 
a theoretical opinion ?—It is based on some 
experience of pupils of my own who have 
gone to India whom I thought not very suit¬ 
able. But it is not to be assumed that there 
is very great dissatisfaction with the results of 
the competitive examination. From time to 
time certain successful candidates are con¬ 
sidered unsuitable. 

55.829. Have you had the results of any 
other system of selection before you to justify 
the opinion that a purely competitive examina¬ 
tion may not after all be the best method of 
selection. Is there any other method that 
has been tried on a sufficiently large scale to 
show that better results maybe obtained by 
it ?—No other system has been tried. 

55.830. So that to that extent it would be 
an experiment only?—Yes. 

55.831. You are aware of the opinion' Lord 
Macaulay expressed in 1853 that success in 
a stiff examination is not merely a test of 
intellectual ability hut is also a guarantee of 
Certain moral qualities—industry, perse¬ 
verance, determination, self-denial, and so on. 
I)o you agree with that on I lie whole?—1 do. 

' 55,832. That means that it is a test also 
of moral qualities and not merely of in¬ 
tellectual ability?—1 think it shows hard 
work, tenacity, postponing immediate pleasures 
to a great end, 

55.833. It also means laudable ambition ?— 
I quite agree. 

55.834. That is confirmed by something 
you said incidentally in answer to a question of 
Sir Theodore Morison, that in your experience 
you had not known a man who was unsatis¬ 
factory in conduct and character to persevere 
to the end ?—I can say that from many years’ 
experience. 

55.835. So that there is a close connection 
between intellectual aud moral qualities so far 
as young men at the Universities are con¬ 
cerned ?—I quite agree with that. 

55.836. If you have a large number of 
candidates anti have to select a large number 
of men, open competition is an easily work¬ 
able method of selection, and it has moreover 
been found in practice to be a fairly satis¬ 
factory test of both intellectual and moral 
qualities; and, further, no other method has 
been tried whereby moral and intellectual 
qualities could be tested in a more sa t is facto jy 
manner than at present ?—No, it has not been 
tried on a large scale, but I said that 1 did 
not think any private business would take 
men, whatever their intellectual qualifications, 
without assuring itself of their fitness for a 
particular post. 

55.837. But you have the fact that on the 
whole there have not been many failures as 
the result of the present system, and you have 
aisoto take in to consideration tlie fact that while 

i in a private business concern the interest of 
the Head is au active element, in the public 
service there are other considerations which 


may come in ?—Yes. We recognise the 
difficulty of procedure, and it may well turn 
out that the difficulties of procedure are so 
great that the present system ought to prevail, 

55.838. (Mr, Sly.) One of the suggestions 
put forward in your written answers (55,703) is 
that Law should be made a compulsory subject 
at the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. Is that quite consistent 
with the princ iplelaidjdown by Lord Macaulay, 
and hitherto followed, that the examination 
should be limited to subjects which would 
be included only in a liberal- general educa¬ 
tion, and not any specialised subjects for the 
future career in India?— (Mr. Mollison.) Law 
has been for many years included in the list 
of subjects recognised for the open compe¬ 
tition as a part of a liberal education. 

55.839. But not as a compulsory subject, 
as now suggested?—Not as a compulsory 
subject. Up to now there has been no com¬ 
pulsory subject. 

55.840. Will not the effect of making it 
compulsory be largely to limit the field of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service ? For 
instance, would it not strike out many of the 
Honours' courses?—Ido not think it, would 
limit them at that age. Most Indian Civil 
Service candidates now take more than one 
Tripos. If it were properly weighted it would 
probably Lave the effect of turning their 1 
attention towards Law as tlieir second subject. : 
We put forward the suggestion as we under¬ 
stood there had been strong evidence before 
the Commission t hat weakness in Law was one ; 
of the great objections to the present Indian 
civilian, and this might he such an over- j 
powering consideration as to justify the [ 
Government in India making Law a com- \ 
pulsory subject in the open competition'. 

55.841. Would it have tlie clfeet of restrict¬ 
ing the number of candidates from the 
University who would he prepared to go up 
for the examination ?—I do not think so" At 
the present moment candidates when thinking 
over a second Tripos are very often hesitating ■ 
whether to take up, for example, History or 
Law, and this would determine them in favour 
of taking Law in place of History. It would > 
do nothing to limit the number of candidates •• 
in any way. 

55.842. So far as Cambridge University is 
concerned ?—That is so. 

55.843. You would rather not express an 
opinion as regards other Universities?—l am 
not in a position to do so. 

55.844. You have told its that the demand 
for University Honours men is increasing to 
such an extent that it is difficult to supply the 
demand, and you have given us an outline of 
the system followed by the Appointments 
Board. Can you tell us how the Indian Civil 
tServiee run quires as a career in the select ion 
of University men ?—The question of the com¬ 
parative attractiveness of a business career 
and of the Indian Civil Service is a very 
difficult one to express an opinion upon, but 
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til ere is no doubt, 1 think, that the facility 
with which men with great personal fitness 
can get suitable and very profitable commercial 
appointments does probably affect a number of 
men who would in previous years have been 
candidates for the Public Service. {Dr. Parry.) 
Just as it 1ms diminished the number going 
in for school work. 

55.845. We have been told that the best 
of the scholars of the University who are not 
of an ambitious nature are attracted to the 
Fellowships of the colleges or careers of that 
nature, and that out of the men who are 
attracted to a more ambition* public career 
the first flight of men are undoubtedly at¬ 
tracted by the Bar or some other open career 
of that kind, while the Home Civil Service and 
the Indian Civil Service attract only the second 
flight of scholars at the _ l oiversify ? (Hr. 
Mollis on.) 1 Should hardly have said that. 1 
should have said that there are a few of the 
most ambitions who are attracted by a public 
career which offers much greater awards, but 
most of the candidates from Cambridge who 
get into the Public Services have been scholars 
of their colleges. 

55.846. We have been told that the average 
of candidates getting into the Civil Service, 
regarded from the point of view of University 
honours, is gradually deteriorating ? I should 
not have thought so. I have the figures here 
for 1912. The 31 candidates from Cambridge 
who were in the first successful list issued by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, had, in the 
aggregate, 23 first classes, 22 second classes, 
and 7 third classes. 

55.847. What about prizes.?-—I did not 
take them into account. 

55.848. Take another point which seems 
very clear from the statistics, that of recent 
years there lias been a distinct tendency to 
prefer the Home Civil Service to the Indian 
Civil Service in the selection?—Apparently 
that luis been so to some extent. 1 noticed 
the other day that the first candidate who 
took India was 11th on the list, that the first 
10 preferred the Home Service. Tlfat would 
seem to indicate the relative unpopularity of 
the Indian Civil Service, hut I do not know 
that there is enough to go upon. The figures 
for the last four years are as follows:—-Out 
of the first 20 in 1909, 13 selected the Home 
Service and 7 India; in 1910, 10 selected 
the Home Service and 10 went to India; in 
L911, 16 went, into the Home Service and 4 to 
India ; and last year there were 14 who took 
the Home Service and 6 who went to India. 

55.849. Did you examine the statistics of 
the earlier years, which I believe show a strong 
preference for India?—20 years ago they would 
have shown a strong preference. For various 
reasons the number of Home appointments has 
very much increased of recent years. 

55.850. Apart from the number of appoint¬ 
ments, can you tell us what are the eonsidera- 
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tions that weigh with the successful candidates 
in preferring the Home Service in recent 
years ?—Very often there are family reasons. 
Perhaps tlie boy is an only son. There are 
other reasons which I can only speak of from 
hearsay, such as complaints that expenses in ] 
India have gone up, and that the preliminary ] 
payment when a Civilian goes out is very j 
inadequate for him. Them are also complaints ' 
that the prizes in India go outside the cove- j 
nanted Civil Service. I think mainly personal I 
and family considerations affect the matter, . 
and perhaps lack of enterprise. 

55.851. As far as you know those are the 
considerations which affect the actual candi¬ 
dates who select ?—I think the personal tem¬ 
perament of the candidate enters into it very 
largely. No doubt the recent state of affairs 
accounts for it also to some extent. 

55.852. Do you consider, from your know¬ 
ledge of the graduates who go up for this 
examination, that any improvement in the 
conditions of service in India, in the financial 
direction, would have an effect upon the 
quality of the candidates who go to India ?— 

It would have an effect on the parents of those 
who knew intimately about India, retired 
Civil Servants and others, but it would not 
have a general effect for some time, I tliink. 

55.853. One criticism directed against the 
present system is that men go up for the 
combined examination and eventually select 
India, not because they have any desire to go 
to India, but simply because by stress of 
circumstances they are obliged to accept an 
appointment ?—I should have thought that the 
Colonial Service in Hong Kong and Ceylon 
was more frequently taken under such circum¬ 
stances than India. I think the candidates 
who go to India, even if they prefer the 
Home Service, are quite happy to take up an 
appointment in Lidia, and even candidates 
who are appointed to Ceylon and Hong Kong 
and the Malay States are satisfied when they 
have taken up such appointments. 

55.854. We have been told that there is 
a general impression that the Colonial Service 
is what was termed on the upgrade and the 
Indian Civil Service on the downgrade, and 
that is affecting the selection of candidates. 
Have you heard that at all at Cambridge ?— 

I have known many candidates who have 
preferred the Home Civil Service to India, but 
1 have never known of Colonial appointments 
being preferred to India. 

55.855. Do you consider it important that 
for an examination of this nature there should 
be two chances for a candidate, that he should 
have a chance of going up for two successive 
years?—I do not tliink it is important he 
shoidd have two chances, but that is strictly 
my own personal opinion. Probably Dr. Parry 
may have a different opinion. Unless a can¬ 
didate is ill on any particular occasion, I see -> 
no disadvantage iu his being restricted to one 
trial. 
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55.856. Would not that unduly restrict 
the Reid of candidates for the examination, 
the risk of failure being too great?—-Any 
answer 1 gave to that would fee rather 
speculative, and 1 hardly like to answer that 
fj uestion. 

55.857. (Mr. Fisher.) When your Com¬ 
mittee came to the conclusion that, 23 would 
be a suitable age for the open competitive 
examination, had you in mind the probability 
that the examination for the Home Sendee 
and the Colonial Service would remain where 
it is?— (Mr. Mollis on.) That is a difficulty to 
be considered. 

55.858. Do yon not think that if you had two 
public examinations of a competitive character 
following upon one another so closely it would 
very much disorganise Uni varsity life?—I 
should have thought if the age was 23 there 
would not be two 'examinations, but only one. 

55.859. Assuming the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners did not see their way to make 
the change, what would he your view?- 
Wliile the age was 21A to 23A for the Indian 
Civil Service and 24 for the Home Civil 
Service the examination was joint. I do not 
see why, if the age for the Indian Service is 
23 and for the Home Service 24, there might 
not be one examination, different maximum 
marks being assigned for the two services. 
I should deplore two examinations of a public 
nature following one another so closely. 

55.860. So that if the examination for the 
Home Civil Service remained as it is at 
present, would you consider there would he a 
distinct advantage in having a considerable 
interval of time between the Indian Civil 
Service and the Home Civil Service? As¬ 
suming you want the age for the Indian Civil 
Service earlier in order to allow the Indian 
probationer to specialise in Indian subjects, 
would it not be desirable, from the point of 
view of Cambridge University, that the Indian 
examination should he rather earlier than 23? 
—No, (Dr. Parry.) No. 

55.861. You still think that a public ex¬ 
amination at 23 followed by another public 
examination at, 24 would lie preferable to 
public examinations divided one from the 
other by a period of three years ?— (Mr. 
Mottison, ) Cert; i i n ly. 

55.862. I rather assumed in reading your 
answers that you have not taken into account 
the fact that if the age for the Indian 
examinations was put earlier it would not 
entail the age for the Home Service exami¬ 
nation being put earlier?—.1 think wo took 
that into account when we indicated that if 
the lower age was taken there might fee some 
modification of the examination. 1 think the 
same examination would serve with a different 
maximum of marks for the two sets of can¬ 
didates. 

55.863. No doubt it would he desirable 
not to separate the examination, but supposing 
the Civil Service Commissioners said they 


were quite satisfied with the men they were 
getting at the present age of 21, and whatever 
India wanted they would not change the age 
for ike examination for the Home Civil Service, 
i hen you have the examination at 24 for the 
Home Service, and an examination at an earlier 
period for the Indian Civil Service. The 
question is what that earlier period is to be. 
The consideration I was submitting to you 
was, supposing that earlier period is only to 
he one year before the period of the Home 
Service, will not that be a bad thing for 
University education?—I think not, if the 
difference is one year with a modification in 
the examination. (Dr. Parry.) i do not see 
how it would affect it at all. We have 
answered that question by saying that we 
think ihe period of examination for die Civil 
Service could be reduced by one year. Sup¬ 
posing it was reduced by one year only for 
the Indian Civil Service, it would merely 
mean that a man would have die examination 
that year, and if lie did not get in, and 
thought he had had bad luck, he could try 
for the Home Civil Service next year. The 
University course is affected only by the 
earliest examination. 

55.804. Would you not have vour candi¬ 
dates frying for the Indian Civil Service a year 
before their last possible year, and therefore 
for three years during their University period 
they would be trying for public examinations? 
It would certainly fall within lire University 
period at Oxford ?■—They would not begin 
until the end of the third year of their 
University life according to any age we have 
here. 

55.805. 1 f a boy comes up to the University 
at 1.9i, as all our best boys do?—His firsi 
examination for the Indian Civil Service on 
this assumption would be when he was 234. 
Supposing the first examination was 22^ he 
would have taken liis degree with us. 

55.866. He would not have taken his 
degree at Oxford ?—Fie could of course, but 
lie would not have done so ordinarily. 

55.867. 1 see in the last paragraph of your 
answer to question 55,704 yon say that the 
outlines of a course have been suggested and 
that your committee would be prepared to 
discuss those outlines. Have you the outlines 
with you?— (Mr. Mottison.) Yes, I have. I 
have not a printed memorandum because it 
is a matter that so intimately affects the final 
decision of the Senate that it would be better 
to say that when discussing our reply to the 
letter of this Commission suggestions were 
made which might- form the basis of a dis¬ 
cussion! 1 could give you the suggestions. 
Provided there were to be a tliree years’ proba- i 
lion two examinations ought, in our opinion, 
to take place. One after a man had been in 
residence for fifteen months, which would i 
include a certain amount, of Law—what was 
suggested was j urisprudence and the law of con¬ 
tract—the classical language, which the India/ 
Office suggests, and the history of the Hindu ' 
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and Muliammadan period in India. II the 
whole scheme was carried out, the final^exami¬ 
nation would be a very heavy examination and 
would contain Law, such as torts, criminal law, 
law of evidence and probably jurisprudence, 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law, the vernacular 
language required for the Province to which 
the candidate was assigned, tire history of 
British India, the elements of political economy, 
and some sociology and ethnology. These 
are simply suggestions which we have thrown 
out. (Dr. Parry.) I think it ought to be said 
that the committee did not go thoroughly 
into that. That was a suggestion of a sub¬ 
committee of ours, and we came to the con¬ 
clusion that at this stage it was really impos¬ 
sible to go into details with any effect, but 
that if the tiling became a practical question 
we saw enough to say that we could probably 
make a good Honours course more or less 
on the lines of our present Honours courses. 
I do not think any of these things must he 
taken as anything more than indications to 
the Committee itself of what might be 
possible. 

55,868. Did your committee discuss the 
whole question of principle as to whether the 
legal education should lie of a general kind or 
a rather special kind ? When you speak of 
the law of evidence does it refer to the Indian 
Code ? —(.1/)’. Mollison.) It would be in addi¬ 
tion to the Indian Codes. 

55,860. At what stage do you think it 
would be profitable to have this conference 
with your committee?—I suppose the stage 
at which it would be most profitable would be 
when the period of probation has been fixed. 

55,870. Were your committee of opinion 
that there was a great advantage in putting 
the Indian Civil Service probationers through 
a University Honours course ?—Assuming that 
the school-leaving age is accepted there are 
two alternatives, the alternative of putting 
them through a course of probation somewhat 
on the old model arranged by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and standing quite outside the 
University curriculum, and not carrying with 
it the University degree, and there is the other 
alternative of the University establishing an 
Honours course which would serve to give the 
probationer his University degree and at the 
same time determine his place in the Service. 
In one case he would not secure a degree and 
in the other lie would ?—We have laid great 
stress on that in our written answers. If we 
are to maintain a high standard of industry 
amongst the candidates there must be some 
risk of rejection, and we say therefore it is 
most important that in the case of rejection 
u man should nut find himself seriously handi¬ 
capped in turning to another profession. 
With a I nivej'sity training and degree this 
danger would not be so great, But if the 
probation took place at a special institution 
the danger might be such as to affect seriously 
the attractiveness of the original competition. 


55.871. In other words, you are strongly 
in favour of the probationer being putt through, 
an Honours course at one of the old Univer¬ 
sities ?—Yes, for his own sake. 

55.872. (Mr. Madge. ) You say that your 
committee lias prepared the outlines of a 
probationary course. Is this based on the 
idea that the lower age will be accepted and 
a special institution established, or will it be 
applicable in any case?— (Mr. Mollison.) This 
was on the assumption of the lower age, and 
that probationers would take a University 
Honours course. It was a scheme for Univer¬ 
sity honours. 

55.873. As a matter of fact, evidence was 
given in India to the effect that the Indian 
Civil Service men now come out to India too 
late, but there was equally strong and autho¬ 
ritative evidence in the opposite direction. 
So that although you rightly attach import¬ 
ance to the interests of the Government of 
India, it is quite premature, until our Report 
is submitted on the whole evidence, to say 
what those interests really are. 1 f any opinions 
you have given here were based on what you 
consider to be a conclusion reached as to the 
lowering of the age I would like to correct 
that impression ?— [Dr. Parry.) I do not think 
that in any of our remarks we have given 
that impression. We have given our opinion 
without reference to that. The opinion of our 
committee is unanimous and very strong 
against the lowering of the age. We have 
simply answered the questions which were 
sent to us. 

55.874. Practically so far as any opinion 
you have given here is concerned, favouring 
either a special institution or the lowering of 
the age, it is entirely conditional V—We have 
given no opinion in favour of a special insti¬ 
tution, and so far as we have dealt with the 
subjects which implied the lowering of the 
age it has been in spite of our opinion against 
the lowering of the age. 

55.875. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) I see you 
make a valuable suggestion that Law might 
be made a compulsory subject and sufficient 
weight attached to it. Have you thought out 
what marks yon would be in that case disposed 
to assign to Law?— (Mr. Molldsou. j I cannot I 
say that I have, but. I did indicate the very 
insufficient number of marks at present ^ 
assigned to Law. To live law subjects only j 
500 marks are assigned. In assigning marks 
by the Civil Service Commissioners there is j 
usually a conference between them and the j 
educational bodies interested in the examina¬ 
tion. 

5f,876. Would you assign the same marks ' 
to Law as are assigned to .Mathematics?—I 
think not, because 1 think a man must spend 
many years in order to attain proficiency in 
what is called Mathematics I. and Mathe¬ 
matics 11., while a much shorter period is 
necessary for Law. Also 1 should anticipate 
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that the candidate taking Law would come 
to it at a mature age and after liis main 
studies, and would consequently be able to 
master it in a very much shorter time. 

55.877. But you would assign something 
substantially more than 500?—Very substan- 
tinlly more. 

55.878. 1 understand you arc of opinion 
that the study of the general principles of law 
and jurisprudence properly form part of a 
liberal education? -The University certainly 
regards it as such. Candidates for honours in 
Cambridge can take their degree entirely on a 
study of Law, including jurisprudence and 
Roman law and English law. 1 certainly 
consider Law as a very great element in 
a liberal education. 

55.879. 1 think you said you would like 
td see some means of testing the personal 
fitness of candidates, and 1 think you distin¬ 
guished that, from conduct and character?— 
Yes, to some extent,. It was in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the ability which enables a man to 
pass an examination well. There are many 
men who can pass examinations whose conduct 
and character are excellent, but who are quite 
unfitted for executi ve posts. 

55.880. ! think you also said that those 
who pass in a competitive examination of this 
character are generally men to whose conduct 
and character there can be no serious objec¬ 
tion taken ? I have never known a case to tlie 
contrary. 

55.881. But you have known cases in 
which the men were not personally fit for 
great responsibilities ?—I have known a few 
cases. 

55.882. Do yon think all those cases would 
have been eliminated if a proper Board had 
interviewed such candidates?—There would 
have beeii a chance of it, 

55,888. (Sir Murray Hammidk ,) We* were 
told that at Oxford probably there would be 
considerable opposition on the part of people 
who are generally called purists to any exami¬ 
nation which would be likely to satisfy, on its 
practical side, the views of the Civil Service 
Commissioners as a qualification Ion - a Civilian’s 
post in India, that there would be great oppo¬ 
sition. to any examination of that sort being 
made an examination for a degree in Honours 
at the University. Do you think there is 
likely to be the same opposition in Cam¬ 
bridge?— (Mr. Mollison.) Jr would depend 
very much on the details. 

55,884. \ on think it is quite possible you 
could get an examination which would suil 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and at the 
same time the Senate of the University?—It 
seems to me that Law and Languages and 
History are very fit subjects for a University 
examination, (Dv. Parry.) Of course the 
whole curriculum of Cambridge is so very 
( different from the curriculum of Oxford. At 
Cambridge, for good or for evil, we have gone 
on the principle of specialised Honours courses. 


We allow men to specialise practically as much 
ns they like, trying to secure lhat in ihe line 
they take they get a thoroughly good training. 
Therefore it is probably easier for us to create 
a new course of this kind which in some 
respects will in its educational effect be 
decidedly wider than the courses which many 
of otu' men now take, and consequently I 
think it would he unreasonable that it should 
be rejected or criticised as a degree course. 

55.885. You think that if this probationary 
course was made to lead up to an Honours 
degree it would be easier to get rid of men 
who did not satisfy the examiners at the final 
examination by turning them out than it would 
lie if you did not give a degree for that course ? 
—Very much easier, because the man has then 
got his degree and is obviously a man of 
ability or he would not have been selected, 
and he stands at the end of his three years 
with probably a good degree, and has the 
chance that any other man who has come 
from. Cambridge with a good degree has of 
getting employment, 

55.886. In that way you think it would be 
very valuable to make this a degree course, 
that it would probably lie an incentive to 
work on the part of the probationer, and that 
being turned out as unfit for an Indian career 
would not. hit him so hard?—That is a most 
important point. 

55.887. The master of Balliol said it was 
absolutely cruel to turn a man out after a 
three yearp’ course when you had made him a 
selected candidate, but you think that would 
be alleviated a great deal if he were taking 
his degree, at the same time ?—In our written 
answers we lay great, stress on the difficulty of 
turning a man away after three years, and in 
any case there would be a great difficulty, but 
if he is able to take a degree it. does to a 
certain extent diminish it. (Mr. Mollison.) 
With regard to lhat objection, there is a point 
which has no doubt been before the minds of 
the Commission. If a candidate merely failed 
in the final examination, repayment of the 
subsidy could not be* expected from him. 
Some candidates who, perhaps during the 
three years, had changed their intention and 
did not much care about going to India, 
might make very little effort to avoid failure, 
and you are confronted with a very serious 
difficulty. We have had some experience 
in Cambridge of similar difficulties with 
regard to subsidised candidates in other 
subjects. I do not say a man would purposely 
fail, but he might, make little effort to pass. 

55.888. That, is a difficulty in this scheme 
which has very strongly impressed itself upon 
me, that it would be difficult to give the 
incentive to work during a course?—l quite 
agree. 1 think it is a very serious difficulty 
facing the school-leaving age. There are 
other difficulties which have not been alluded 
to this afternoon, but that is a very serious one. 

55.889. (Chairman.) I notice at the end 
of your written answers (55,705) you mention 
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that there is an annual grant to the Univer¬ 
sity from the India Office. Could yon tell us 
the amount of the grant at present? — -At 
present it is 5001., but the University makes 
a grant to the Indian Civil Service Board 
of 7501. 

55,800. Assuming that a three years' 
probationary course were established on the 


lines we have been discussing this afternoon, 
would die expenses attached to this particular 
instruction be increased ?—That would depend 
very much on the course. There would be a 
certain increase. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Friday, 18th July 1913. 


SIXTY-SECOND DAY. 


Present : 


The Right IIon. tiif. Lord ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


Tiie Ear i, of Ronaldsuay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Mortson, k.c.i.e. 
Maiiadev Biiaskar Ciiaobal, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 


Go pad Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.J.e. 
Walter Gullet Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., .c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


John William Neill, Esq., Professor of Indian Law and Reader of Marathi, 
and Censor of the Indian School at University College (late of the Indian Civil Service). 


Written cuts tears on hehalf of the University 
of London relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

55,801. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the University of London 
with regard to a view, winch was given in 
evidence in India, that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an 
insufficient knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for die per¬ 
formance of their duties, and that, in con¬ 
sequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should 
be followed by a period of probation of three 
years, to be spent at one or more Universities, 
or at a special Institution established for the 
purpose?—The Indian Civil Service is in¬ 
tended to fill the highest and most important 
posts iii the administration of the country,and 
being now the only permanent. English official 
element in India, il is essential that it should 
be a Service of menreuml in English traditions, 
cherishing English ideals, having had the 
best education that can be given, and imbued 
with the idea's and sentiments diffused among 
the educated classes in England. By the best 
education must be understood the best educa¬ 
tion that will prepare them to perform their 
duty in a country differing widely from their 
mvn in many respects, where their work will 
be of a very multifarious character, for which 
no specialised instruction at home can folly 


fit them. They will have much to learn when 
ihey get to India, and it is, therefore, essential 
that they should arrive in the country at an 
age Avheu their minds are still readily open 
to impressions, before they have formed fixed 
views and a determined outlook on life, and 
are still young and adaptable enough to look 
on Indian ways and Indian thoughts and 
Indian life with sympathy and interest and 
to accommodate themselves to regard what 
concerns the people from another than a purely 
English or European standpoint and under¬ 
standing. 

It seems to me that young men who go out 
to India at 25, after a University education, 
some of them having distinguished themselves 
at the University, go out too late to adapt 
themselves as fully as is desirable to the life 
they have to lead, and die people among whom 
they have to dwell; and I think it would be 
better that they should begin their Indian 
career at an age not later than 22. Indeed, if 
it were not for the desire which is so generally 
entertained that these young men should be 
recruited from the English Universities and 
should, if possible, have taken a degree, I. 
personally think au earlier age would be 
twou better. If, however, the age for begin¬ 
ning service in India is fixed at 22 there is 
time for a University training, and it must be 
decided whether such University training is 
to precede or to follow selection for the Service. 
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( On this point I am very strongly of opinion 
that it should follow selection, and therefore 
that selection should be made at an early age 
— between 18 and 19. ft is said that at 
present Indian Civilians go out to India with 
an insufficient knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for the perfor¬ 
mance of their duties, and a little while back 
there was some suggestion of keeping selected 
candidates for a second year so that they 
might obtain a better knowledge of Law and 
Indian languages, and learn something of 
Indian literature and Philosophy and Indian 
thought, manners, and Sociology, and so forth. 
I was always opposed let this because I held 
that the age at which the selected candidates 
went out, was already too late, and that it was 
unfair to keep back men of tliat age for 
another year; and because I have always 
thought that if the Service was to he recruited 
from the Universities at so late an age, many 
of the subjects' considered necessary for the 
equipmei 1 1 of an Tndian Civilian should have 
| formed part of a University course and should 
' have been made compulsory subjects in the 
I competitive examination. .Moreover, ! was 
persuaded that there was a tendency to 
overload the young Civilian with Oriental 
learning and to turn out, a student rather than 
an intelligent man of action. The objection to 
making certain subjects compulsory for the 
competitive examination was, of course, that 
those who did not succeed in the examination 
woidd have turned aside from more profitable 
studies, and that would keep many good men 
from thinking of the Indian service. On the 
other hand some men have been deterred from 
taking the Indian service by the knowledge 
that even if successful, or when successful, they 
would be detained for at least one year before 
starting in life. But if University training 
is Considered desirable and if some special 
study is held to be necessary as a preparation 
for an Indian career, it is surely best that tliis 
training should be obtained at a University 
after selection. One reason has already been 
noted, but it may be added that when the 
competition for the Service takes place later, 
after a three or four years’ residence at the Uni¬ 
versity, only those will compete and accept the 
Indian appointments if successful, who have 
found nothing that they tike better; and at 
present there can be no doubt that the suc¬ 
cessful candidates at the top of the list almost 
invariably choose the Home Civil Service. 

The great objection to lowering the age of 
selection to 18—19 is that competition at that 
early age is likely to lead to special preparation 
anti to produce evil results. If it were possible 
to adopt some other mode of selection it would 
certainly be preferable, for a competitive 
examination is a very imperfect test of fitness, 
or ability, or capacity. It seems to me one of 
the worst methods of selection that can be 
employed, and its results have not. been 
patently bad, perhaps, because any mode of 
selection would probably result in the same 


proportion of good and indifferent; but the 
harm that it does lies in the strain that it puts 
on those who prepare for such examinations 
and the bad methods of teaching and learning 
that it encourages. In some departments the 
Government have adopted a system of selec¬ 
tion instead of relying, as formerly, on 
competitive examination ; for instance, for 
admission to the Public Works Department 
in India, and J think also to the Forest 
Department. To the _higher posts in the 
Education Department appointments arc also 
made by selection, or at any rate by direct 
appointment, and the adoption of some such 
method in the case of the Civil Service would 
obviate the evil that I have alluded to. In 
the case of the Indian Civil Service might 
not a Board of Selection choose the most 
suitable from amongst a number of candidates 
selected by Headmasters of Secondary Schools 
from among the most promising of their pupils 
who had been successful in passing a pre¬ 
scribed qualifying examination? Selection 
by such a Board is the method of appointing 
cadets in the Royal Navy, and it is with the 
aid of a Board of Selection that the Civil 
Service of the Sudan is recruited. But if 
perforce one must bow the knee before 
competitive examinations, still it might be 
possible for the Civil Service Commissioners 
to frame a standard of examination and limit 
the subjects of the examination, and regulate 
the nature of the examination so as to test the 
candidate's power to make use of his know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, I think candidatessliould lie 
required to produce certificates of proficiency 
in games nr some form of athletic exercise, 

Jt would be difficult to make allowance for 
physical advantages, for bearing and manner 
and mode of address, but no one who has 
lived in Oriental countries would deny how 
valuable such qualities or endowments are to 
their possessor, and how much they contribute 
to his consideration and influence. 

$5,892. in the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age limits for 
the Indian Civil Service examination, il is 
probable that the University of Loudon would 
lie willing to devise an Honours course of 
Indian studies suitable for such probationers, 
and carrying with it the University degree ? 
The course of instruction would, under any 
such system, it is anticipated, include (i) Law, 
(ii) the elements of one classical and one 
vernacular language, and fiii) Indian history, 
Sociology, and Economics?—The young men 
selected at the age of 18 or 19 might he 
required to spend the next three years at a 
University and pursue a prescribed course of 
study embracing the subjects which have been 
indicated by the Royal Commission as those 
which are suitable for Indian Civil Servants, 
These are one or other of the classical Oriental 
languages, one, or perhaps more than one, 
vernacular language, Law, History, Sociology, 
and Economics. 
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Ail Honours course might easily be devised 
out of these subjects, and they are one and 
all altogether appropriate. 

55,893. What provision is at present 
afforded in the University of London for 
teaching (i) Law, \ii) Classical languages, and 
(Hi) Indian history. Sociology and Economics ; 
ami is there any system of training and 
supervision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers?—Provision already exists for 
the teaching of all these subjects in the Uni¬ 
versity, though in some of them it might be 
necessary to strengthen and develop the 
teaching. Thus in the Faculty of Laws, fid! 
instruction courses are given to students 
working for the LL.JJ. degree, and in some 
cases special instruction classes are held, in 
Roman Law, Jurisprudence, Constitutional 
Law, the Elements of Contract and Tort, tire 
Origin, History and General principles of 
English Equity, Criminal Law and Procedure, 
the Law of Evidence, the Law of Real and 
Personal Property, Mercantile Contracts, 
Bankruptcy, Partnership, Companies, Civil 
Procedure, Public International Law, Private 
International Law, the Indian Criminal Law 
and Procedure, Hindu Law, Muhammadan 
Law, Roman Dutch Law, and the Code 
Napoleon. 

As regards the teaching of Oriental 
languages, provision exists for die teaching 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and all the 
vernacular languages of India which the 
selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
are required to study during then- year of 
probation. This instruction is probably as 
full as could .be found anywhere at present, 
but it may be expected that before long there 
will be established in London the School of 
Oriental Studies so strongly advocated by the 
Departmental Committee presided over by 
Lunl Reay, tlie organisation of which is still 
under die consideration of a Departmental 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Cromer. The Koval Comm ission on U niversity 
Education in London, which reported during 
the present year (1913), have proposed that 
this School should eventually become the 
University Department of Oriental Studies. 

The University has a great variety of 
courses on History, ancient and modern, on 
periods of European and of Engisfg history. 
The history of India, both in the Hindu and 
Muhammadan periods, as well as in connection 
with the rivalry of European nations and the 
rise and expansion of the British Dominion, 
and also the more recent history, has been 
taught as part of the course for Indian Civil 
Service probationers. 

Courses in Sociology have been provided 
for students as part of the course for the 
Honours degree in Philosophy and also as 
part of llie course for the Honours degree in 
Economics, and for students generally. Tliese 
courses treat, among other matters, of Social 
Organisation and Kinship, Social Institutions, 
Social Evolution, Comparative Institutions, 
0 20028 


Ethnology, and quite recently a Chair of 
Ethnology has been created to which Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann has been appointed, There has so 
far been no systematic teaching on Indian 
Sociology, though from time to time public 
lectures on the subject have beeu given ; but 
such teaching in reference to India might be 
expanded and systematised, although it woidd 
appear desirable that the study of Indian 
Sociology should be preceded by a more general 
view of the subject. 

Finally, that the subject of Economics 
finds ample recognition in the teaching of the 
University, will appear from the following list 
of courses of lectures given during 191.2-13 at 
University College and King’s College and the 
London School of Economics. 

University College :— Economic History 
from 1688-1789, 15 lectures by H. S. Fox well, 
M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Loudon. Outlines of 
British Colonial History, 30 lectures by E. A. 
Fulton, ALA Industrial Economics, Markets 
anil Dealing, 22 lectures by Professor Foxwelt. 
Economics Analysis, 22 lectures by Professor 
Foxwell. Currency, Banking, and the Ex¬ 
changes, 22 lectures by Professor Foxwell. 

King's College ;— Economic Issues in 
Modern Social Problems, 10 lectures by E. J. 
Unvick, M.A., Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics. Some Problems of 
Social Economics, 10 lectures by Professor 
Urwiek. 

London School of Economics and Political 
Science :— The Elements of Economics, 30 
lectures by Edwin Caiman, ALA., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni¬ 
versity of London. Principles of Economics, 
including the History of Economic Theory, 
30 lectures by Professor Caiman. Economic 
Theory (Class) by Professor Canaan. First 
Principles of Economies, 30 lectures by 
H. B. Lees Smith, M.A., M.P. The human 
Basis and Social Function of Political Economy, 
eight lectures by the Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed, ALA. Mathematics Preparatory to 
Statistics, GO lectures by A. L. Bowley, Sc.D., 
F.S.S., F.E.S., Reader in Statistics. Methods 
and Applications of Statistics, 30 lectures 
by Dr. Bowley. Mathematical Methods of 
Statistics, 15 lectures by Dr. Bowley. Recent 
Blue Books on Social and Industrial Progress, 
two lectures by Dr. Bowley. The Census of 
an Indian Province, two lectures by C. Morgan 
Webb, Al.A. The History of Political Ideas 
in connection with the History of Europe and 
the United States, 30 lectures by Ernest 
Barker, ALA. The History of Political Ideas 
(Class) by Mr. Barker. Political Psychology, 
20 lectures by Graham Wallas, ALA., Reader 
in Public Administration in the University of 
London. Federal Government, six lectures 
by J.. H*. Morgan, M.A., Acting Professor of 
(Constitut ional Law at Uni versify College. The 
British Constitution, 30 lectures by Mr. Lees 
Smith, ^The Central Government of the 
United Kingdom, 3U lectures by Mr, Lees 

O 
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Smith. Public Administration, with reference 
to tbe Central and Local Government of Great 
Britain (Class) by Mi*. Lees Smith. The Local 
Government of England, 11 lectures by Mr. 
Lees Smith. The British System of Local 
Government, 10 lectures by Mr. Lees Smith. 
Public Administration with special reference 
to the Local Government of Great Britain, 
30 lectures by Mr. Wallas. The Distinctive 
National Characteristics of British Political 
Institutions, 10 lectures by Mr. Wallas. The 
Evolution of English Poor Law Policy from 
183-1 to 1913, three lectures by Sidney 
Webb, LL.B., Professor of Public Administra¬ 
tion in the University of London. The 
Principles of Public Finance, 10 lectures by 
Professor Gannon. Mediaeval Economic and 
Social History, 30 lectures by C. Hilary 
Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. The 
Political Position of the Great Powers, in¬ 
cluding the United States, 30 lectures by 
P. A. Brown, M.A, Tiie Political Develop¬ 
ment .of England, six lectures by Harold 
W. V. Temperley, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Economic 
History: The Growth of English Industry, 
with special reference to the period after 1760, 
30 lectures by Lilian Knowles, Litt.IL, Reader 
in Economic History in the University of 
London. The Growth of English Commerce 
and Colonisation, with special reference to the 
period after 1846, 33 lectures by Dr. Knowles. 
Economic History: English Economic De¬ 
velopment; between 1485 and 1760,30 lectures 
by Dr. Knowles. 

As in the case of Sociology, so also in the 
case of Economics, such teaching as lias been 
given has not had special regard to India and 
its social or economic condition : but while it 
might he quite feasible to keep in view the 
special circumstances of India when ex¬ 
pounding tbe principles of the science, and to 
use Indian phenomena by way of illustration ; 
yet there is much to he said iu favour of 
confining attention to general principles and 
stimulating thought and observation by illus¬ 
trating what is taught by reference to what is 
familiar to the student or what he can readily 
ascertain and understand, instead of obliging 
him to take on trust what may seem to him 
altogether strange or absurd. The object, it 
may be assumed, is not to indoctrinate the young 
civilian with any particular economic views, 
but. rather to enable him, when occasion arises, 
to form an intelligent opinion of his own by 
the application of scientific methods. 

In order to devise an Honours course to 
carry a degree after examination it would be 
necessary to limit, and co-ordinate these 
subjects in a proper measure. The student 
would not he expected to specialise in Law to 
the extent of qualifying for the LL.B. degree, 
nor yet in Economics or Sociology to the 
extent of taking the degree in Economics. In 
the matter of Law it may be assumed that he 
should be well grounded in the fundamental 
principles or elements of Law in general; that, 
with the elements of the Law of Contract and 


Tort and the general principles of Equity, and 
the Criminal Law of India, including the Law 
of Evidence, with some part of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan law would probably be quite as 
much as could fairly be required. 

I think it is the case that the young Civil ' 
Servant is, for the first years of his service at 
any rate, concerned only with the Criminal 
law, and unless he eventually selects the | 
Judicial branch of the Service, he is not called ' 
upon to know more Law. With his previous ! 
training he ought, if he joins the Judicial 
Department, to find no difficulty in mastering 
the Law of India, which is embodied in the ] 
Acts of the Indian Legislature, And impor¬ 
tant though a knowledge of Law is in the : 
administration of justice, the careful sifting ' 
and ascertaining of facts is more important; 
indeed, if I were permitted to refer to my ' 
own experience in India I would venture to j 
say that infinitely more mischief is done by) 
mistakes in procedure and an imperfect i* 
elucidation of facts, than by mistakes in Law,, 
which are much, more easily set right. 

After Law, Indian languages are mentioned , 
as a main subject of study. The preliminary 
study in England of the Indian vernaculars is 
unquestionably necessary. The simultaneous 
study of a classical Indian language would in 
most cases be desirable, and a knowledge of [ 
tbe classical language would be helpful in the i 
study of the vernacular. But—and here l 

express my personal views—I think it may be 
doubted whether the study of a classical 
language should be made imperative. There 
are some persons to whom the study of a 
language presents peculiar difficulties, men 
who nevertheless would in India make 
excellent public servants and in whose case 
some alternative might perhaps be allowed; 
for to force on them a distasteful and unprofit¬ 
able study would be a waste of their time. 

In the case, too, of selected candidates for 
service in Burma the study of an Indian 
classical language would be of no direct value. 

I only, however, venture to enter a caveat 
against making the curricula too inelastic. 

The actual lines which the curricula should 
fullow and the syllabus of the examination for 
the degree would, have to lie very carefully 
considered, and without such previous careful 
consideration it is impossible to say more. 

Indian Civil Service probationers have 
from the first been allowed to spend their 
period of probation at University College. 
The proportion of the probationers who elected 
to do so was not large, but has been somewhat 
greater of late years than formerly. During 
the last decade the number has varied from 
18 to 9. There is a stall of teachers in the 
various subjects prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners; anti the Censor of 
the Indian Department, as he is called, 
exercises a control over the students generally, 
approves their residence, satisfies himself that 
they spend their time profitably—that they 
attend lectures regularly, and so forth. They 
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consult him on all matters. A Board of 
Indian Studies regulates courses and other 
matters connected with tuition. Many of the 
probationers are vouug men whose parents 
or relations reside in London or the neighbour¬ 
hood, and who live with them. Some have 
been previously residing in London, living by 
themselves and pursuing their studies. In 
their case and in the case of others coming 
from a distance the Censor is consulted as to 
their residence, and seeing that these young 

Professor J. W. Neill 

55.894. {Chairman.) You are the Professor 
of Indian Law at the University of London, 
are you not?—Yes. 

55.895. The written answers which you 
have been good enough to send to ns in reply 
to the letter we wrote, represent the views, I 
take it, of the University ? — Yes. 

55.896. And in speaking to-day you are 
speaking on behalf of the University?—Yes, 

If I say anything for myself I will state 
distinctly that it is my own opinion and not 
that of the University ; but otherwise I shall 
simply speak for the University. 

55.897. For how many years have you 
been attached to the London University? — 
Since 1895. 

55.898. Prior to that you were in India, 
were you not ?—I was. 

55.899. How long were you in India ?— 
Nearly 30 years. 

55.900. So that you have the advantage of 
being able to speak with the combined 
experience of Indian and English conditions ? 
—Yes. 

55.901. Your University regards the 
present age for the examination as being too 
high ? — Yes. 

55.902. And the same holds good of the 
age of the arrival of the Civilian in India ?— 
That is so. 

55.903. You also appreciate the contention 
that, under the present system, the Civilian is 
not sufficiently trained in certain very impor¬ 
tant subjects, such as Languages and Law ?— 
To some extent; hut personally, I think the 
objection on the ground of Law is somewhat 
exaggerated. That is my personal opinion ; 
the University, of course, accepts entirely what 
is said oil that point in your questions. 

55.904. Your University accepts 22 as an 
appropriate age for the arrival of the Civilian 
in India, and does not object to the school- 
leaving age for the competitive examination. 

It also accepts the idea of the three years’ 
probation ?—It does. 

55.905. You say that selection should take 
place prior to the examination, Do you mean 
that you would like to see introduced some¬ 
thing in the nature of a scrutiny of the candi¬ 
dates prior to their going up for the examina¬ 
tion, with a view to rejecting them if they 
were considered unsuitable?—Quite so. 


W. Neill. [ continued . 

men are 24 years of age the Censor has not 
found it necessary to exercise such strict 
supervision over them as would have been 
necessary when the age of admission to the 
competition was lower. If, however, the age 
is lowered to 18 or 19 it would seem desirable 
that those probationers who do not reside 
with their parents should reside during the 
University Session in one of the hostels of 
University. 


called and examined. 

55.906. How would you propose to make 
your selection ? — I should make the boys 
appear for a qualifying examination, and then 
those who passed should come before a 
Committee of Selection. 

55.907. How would such a Committee find 
out who were the best of those who had passed 
the qualifying examination? — They would 
take those who, in the opinion of their head¬ 
master or house masters, were considered the 
best. 

55.908. You are leaving a great discretion 
to these masters. What check would you 
have on them?—If they sent up unsuitable 
candidates, their recommendations would not 
he trusted in future. 

55.909. How would you deal with boys 
who had not been at school ?—I think probably, 
as a general rule, they would be unsuitable. 

55.910. You would confine the candidates 
to boys who had been at a recognised school ? 
—Yes. 

55.911. How would your Committee be 
constituted ?—-That I would leave the Govern¬ 
ment to determine. Of course, it would have 
to be a mixed Board. There is now a Board 
of Selection for the Navy which seems to 
answer perfectly well. Of course, candidates 
for the Navy are selected at a much earlier 
age, but J do not think that makes any 
difference in the principle. a 

55.912. You say that “In some depart- 
“ ments the Government have adopted a 
“ system of selection instead of relying, as 
“ formerly, on competitive examination,” 
Ton are alluding there to the more technical 
Services—the Forest Department and the 
Public Works Department?—Exactly. 

55.913. Was there ever an open com¬ 
petitive examination for these Services ?— 
As far as I am aware, there was. 

55.914. Your point. I understand, is that 
you do not regard a competitive examination 
as a sufficient test of whether a candidate 
will prove to be a thoroughly efficient adminis¬ 
trator for India ? —That is so, 

55.915. And, regarding the question from 
that point of view, you urge that, even though 
there may be difficulties, something other than 
the mere intellectual test should be intro¬ 
duced ?—I do. 

55.916. The facilities now furnished by 
your University for teaching the various 
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Indian subjects appear to be pretty complete. 
As regards Law you. have practically every 
branch ?—Yes. 

55.917. Do you agree with those who 
suggest that any competitive examination, 
held at the school-leaving age, should be 
based upon the model of the University 
scholarship examinations?—Yes, but that is 
a matter which may be decided by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

55.918. I suppose you have young men 
coming to your University from all the schools, 
not only of England but of Scotland ?— \\ e 
do not get very many just slow from Scotland. 
Also London University is not so rich in 
scholarships as it might be. Therefore it 
fails to attract boys in the way that Oxford 
and Cambridge do. 

55.919. Do you find that the boys who 
come from Scotland are in any way inferior 
to the English boys ?—Not as far as I know, 
but I must say that 1 have not much ex¬ 
perience of that. It would lie very difficult 
for me to state that generally. 

55.920. Speaking generally, do you think 
it would be reasonably easy for the Civil 
Service Commissioners to frame an exami¬ 
nation which would give a fair chance to the 
best boys in all the schools?—Yes. May 1 
say that I think the question is how to get 
the best candidates and not how to do justice 
to the schools. That, seems to me to be the 
point. Let the school5 do justice to ihem- 
selves. 

55.921. But you have also to consider the 
schools?—1 do not know that 1 would. That 
is just what I would not do. 1 would simply 
consider the best way of getting the can¬ 
didates. 

55.922. You might have an examination 
which would exclude a whole group of schools ? 
—If they were not competent, certainly. 

55.923. I am not talking so much of 
competence as of the variety of subjects that 
might, be taught £—A good general education 
for boys should be obtainable in all the schools, 
and the Civil Service Commissioners should 
frame a scheme of examination which would 
suit all schools which really teach properly. 

55.924. The object is to get the best, boys, 
and presumably the wider the net is spread, 
the more likely they are to be got?—That is 
so, but at the same time I think one cannot 
consider exactly the wants of schools, or the 
needs of schools, or the interests of schools. 

55.925. You have ample provision in your 
University for teaching Oriental languages?— 
I think so. 

55.926. You say you would not insist upon 
a classical language? — That is a personal 
statement of mine. The University does not 
dissent from what was stated, that a classical 
language should be taken, but personally it 
seems to me it is not absolutely essential that 
a classical language should be taken. I 
instance the case, for instance, of Burma. 
A classical language has to he taken there; 


but I would not ask a man who is going to 
Burma and has to learn Burmese to take up 
Sanskrit or Arabic. It would be almost 
wholly useless to him except as a matter of 
scholarship. 

55.927. The argument that lias been urged 
before us by witnesses in India is that a 
classical language is useful for an Indian 
Civilian, in that it makes him capable of 
meeting the educated classes of India on 
common ground, and to that extent makes 
him more efficient as an officer?—To a certain 
extent, hut I think a very limited extent. I 
think that point has been very greatly 
exaggerated. It is a very desirable thing 
for those who can study classical languages, a 
very excellent tiling indeed; but J do not 
think it is necessary at all. We have to do 
not only with the educated classes, but also 
with the bulk of the people; and therefore, 
I think, although it is very desirable to 
encourage the study of classical languages, 
yet to make it compulsory for all alike might 
perhaps be disadvantageous. That, as I say, 
is a persona! opinion. 

55.928. You would not make it com¬ 
pulsory?— I have no objection against ilic 
classical languages of India. 1 took Sanskrit 
up myself in my earlier years, and ii is not 
because 1 do not appreciate the study of 
classical languages that I oppose making die 
study of them compulsory. 

55.929. Then you say, “I think it is the 
“ case that the young Civil Servant is, for the 
“ first years of his service at any rate, con- 
“ cerned only with the Criminal Law-, and 
“ unless he eventually selects the judicial 
“ branch of the Service, he is not called upon 
“ to know more Law." You think the idea 
that tliere is a deficiency in Law is rather 
exaggerated ?—Yes. 

55.930. Upon what grounds do you base 
that opinion?—Largely my general experience 
in India. 1 should be very much surprised 
to hear that the Civilians who have gone out 
since the age was raised are more deficient 
than those who preceded them. J do not 
know on what authority, or by what persons, 
the charge has been made that they are 
deficient in Law. As 1 said before, for the 
first few years die young Civil Servants have 
only to deal with Criminal Law and Revenue 
Law. The Revenue Law would not be taught 
here under any circumstances; it is purely 
technical. It differs in different Provinces, 
and therefore is not a fit subject for teaching 
here. So far as the Criminal Law is concerned, 
1 think that many of the students, certainly 
those who pass through my hands, go out 
extremely well prepared, quite as well prepared 
as young men who go out from the Bar here 
in England. 

55.931. Would you say there was a 
deficiency of knowledge of Law on the part 
of those who take up the judicial side under 
the present system of training?—That again 
is a matter of experience. If they have not 
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studied the Civil Law, those who subsequently 
its Sessions Judges in India have to decide 
Civil cases may or may not have qualified 
themselves in Law. But what J say is this, 
that the Laws of India are so extremely plain 
and simple that they can be easily assimilated 
and learned by officers out there. It is a 
much more difficult mutter' in England. 

oo,932. Do you think that your I'niversify 
could give us what they regard as an ideal 
scheme for a three years’ probationary course : 
it would be extremely useful to us if they 
could ? — That would he a matter of consider¬ 
ation. It could not be prepared at once in a 
day. A number of people would have to he 
consulted on the subject. It is not a matter 
to be lightly decided; it has to be very 
carefully considered. 

55,933. Do you think they would, he 
prepared to do it if they were asked ? — Yes. 

55,934 It would he useful if we could 
iiave such a scheme from a skilled body like 
the University showing exactly what they 
consider would be the best course to take in 
the first, second, and third year? — I will ask 
them to do it. 

55,935. Would the University be able to 
institute an Indian Honours degree, do you 
think ?—It would be able to do so, and they 
practically have assented to that. They say 
they would be prepared to devise an Honours 
course in Indian subjects, such Honours com*se 
to lead up to an Honours degree, so that they 
practically agree to that. 

55,930. Do you think arrangements could 
be made by which the same examination 
would suffice for the purposes of the degree 
and of the final examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I think so, certainly. I do 
not think there would be any serious difficulty 
in that. 

55.937. How many Indian students have 
you had at your University under training for 
the Indian Civil Service of recent years?—I 
have had about half-a-dozen altogether. 

55.938. How many Indians have you got 
at the University in all its branches studying 
for Medicine and so on ? — I could not tell you, 
but a very considerable number. The number 
has considerably increased of late years. 

55.939. Do they li ve in hostels ?—No, I 
think not. 

55.940. Have you any scheme of supervision 
for the Indian students ?—No, we have not in 
connection with the University. 

55.941. They just get lodgings and come 
and take their classes ?—Yes. 

55.942. To what extent has the hostel 
system developed now in the University ? — 
Not to any large extent, There is a University 
College Hall which is at Ealing just now, 
where I am told there is accommodation for 
40 students or more. There is a University 
Hall of residence at Chelsea which accom¬ 
modates some 25 to 30, which is about to be 
extended, I believe. Those are the hostels 
which we have at present. 
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55.943. You have got hostels only to a 
small degree at present, ?—Yes. 

55.944. Hut they are going to be increase 1 ? 
—They are going to be enlarged at Chelsea 
certainly. No doubt they would like to 
increase the accommodation at hostels. 

55.945. You consider it would |p advisable 
in cases where students have no relations to 
live with, that they should live in one of these 
hostels?—Certainly. If the age is reduced 
they ought to live under some supervision of 
that kind. It would be undesirable to let 
them free in Loudon without any supervision 
at all. Of course at present it is a different 
matter. 

55,94(1. Do you. think your University 
would give practical effect to that, if you had 
an appreciably increased number of recruits 
coming to you for probation ?—I think they 
would do so. 

55.947. So that they would have real care 
taken of them ?—I think so. 

55.948. (Sir Murray llammiek.) Will you 
kindly say what profession you followed in 
India during the long time you were there ? 
—I was in the Indian Civil Service. 

55,941). So that you speak with consider¬ 
able knowledge of this matter ?—I do. 

55.950. You retired in 1895, i think?—I 
retired in 1894. 

55.951. You seem to think that the present 
one year’s training of the candidate is almost 
sufficient, at least you think that a longer 
course of Law at all events is not very 
necessary?—X do. 

55.952. You would not give any opinion 
as to the further training of the Civilian when 
he desires to become a Judge?—No, I am 
not prepared to enter into that. 

55.953. 1 suppose you would admit that 
very considerable training would be necessary 
unless you teach Civil Law at some period of 
the officer’s training?—I do not think that 
the Civil Law of India is so very difficult to 
acquire. Speaking for myself, I served in a 
non-regulation Province, where all officers 
originally were required to decide civil cases 
and know Civil Law. The departmental 
examinations required them to pass in all the 
Civil Acts, and they acquired a very consider¬ 
able direct knowledge of Law in that way. 

55.954. Do you not think that before a 
Civilian becomes a Judge he ought to satisfy 
somebody that he knows the Laws regarding 
the Transfer of Property, Contract, and of 
Tort in India, and the procedure of the Civil 
Courts ?—It is very easy to institute a depart¬ 
mental examination in those subjects. 

55.955. In India ?■—Yes, in India. 

55.956. You think it would be quite 
sufficient training if an officer got his training 
in India for that purpose?—I do. I do not 
think that the training which you receive at 
tire Bar here is in any way superior. Of 
course, if a person has a long experience of 
practice in England and goes out with that 
experience behind him he starts with an 
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( advantage. But supposing you send out to 
India a man wlio has simply been called to 
die Bar, I do not think he woidd be a bit 
better than the Civilian who is out there, and 
wlio has acquired his knowledge there. 

55,957. Do you think at all events before 
a candidate goes out to India he ought to have 
had a course of Jurisprudence and the general 
principles of Law ?—I think he gets something 
already now in the matter of the general 
principles of Law, and as for Jurisprudence, 
honestly speaking, 1 do not think that is in 
itself so essential ; it is merely the analysis of 
Law. He must get the Law absolutely first; 
he must know some Law before he can 
appreciate Jurisprudence or the principles of 
Jurisprudence; it is merely au analysis. 

55,958. If that is the case, why are you in 
favour of this younger age. Why do you prefer 
that to the present system of taking a man 
who has been thoroughly trained in general 
education giving him a year’s course after¬ 
wards ?—Because they are too much trained. 

55,959. Too much educated?—Too much 
Anglicised if you like. 

55,960. You think that the man who goes 
out is too much Anglicised before he goes 
out ?—Yes. 

55,961. And he does not assimilate himself 
to the country?—That is just the thing. 

55,962. And that is really your only reason 
for criticising the present system ?—Yes. 

55,963. You do not think they go out 
insufficiently prepared, but merely that they 
go out there too old ; they are too stiff, have 
lost their pliancy and so on—for associating 
properly with the new conditions they find in 
■ India ?—That is exactly my view. They do 
not take to the country in the same way as 
they should. I hold they are not so adaptable 
as they otherwise would be. 

55,964. I suppose you would admit that, 
under present conditions, the criticism that an 
officer gets in India from the Bar and from 
the public bodies in his district, and so on, 
is far more severe than it was when you 
went out ?—It may be so. Of course, I cannot 
speak there in the very least from experience, 
but I do not think when I left India there was 
any very great criticism in the Province in 
which 1 was. 

55,965. What part of India are you speaking 
of ?—The Central Provinces. 

55,966. I think that would hardly hold good 
of Madras, for instance. My recollection of the 
time when I went out is that one’s life was very 
much easier than the young Civilian gets now, 
and do you not think that was the case in the 
Central _ Provinces ?—Yes. When you spoke 
of criticism I thought you meant unfavourable 
criticism on the part of the Bar. 

55,967. No ; I meant in this way, that when 
I went out my first four years of service as au 
assistant were different from the experience of 
an assistant now. I do not think there was an 
appeal against any of my decisions; at any rate, 
appeals were extremely rare. But the assistant 


who goes out now finds that every possible 
hole is picked in anything he does. Do not 
you think that is the case now ?—I think my 
experience, even before I left India, was that 
whenever there was a possibility of au appeal, 
there was an appeal. 

55.968. That is just the point I am making. 
Do you not think it is far more necessary now 
that the officer should go out thoroughly 
trained in the procedure of the Courts and in 
the Law that he is going to administer than it 
was 30 years ago ?—No, I do not think so. 
t said there was an appeal in every case in 
which there could be one, but I did not say 
that die appeals were successful. The appeals 
were in 99 cases out of 100 totally unreason¬ 
able, and the appeal was simply made because 
the Law allowed it. There is nothing to lose 
by making au appeal. 

55.969. Turning to anodier point, you get 
a great many probationers at University 
College, Gower Street, who come to you now 
for the course ?—Not a large number; about 
a quarter of those who pass in a year; from 
18 to ID every year. 

55.970. Do you give those men any kind 
of supervision beyond just the attendance at 
lectures ?—No, not much supervision, seeing 
the age at which they arrive. If they are not 
fit to look after themselves at 24 or 25, I am 
afraid they are scarcely fit for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55.971. What I mean is, yon talk about 
hostels aud so on. 1 happen to know one of 
these gentlemen now who lives in lodgings 
in London and goes to the lectures at the 
University. He told me he was absolutely 
free to go exactly where he pleased, to miss 
any lectures he liked. That is so, is it not, 
now ?—Yes, except this. I do not say he is 
absolutely free to miss any lectures he likes; 
he may have to explain why he missed the 
lectures ; but he is not under immediate direct- 
daily control. 

55.972. But you think that if a man 
passed at 19 you could at the University of 
London give him. a proper course of three 
years, and give him the proper supervision ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

55.973. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.). Did you spend 
all your time in the Central Provinces ?—All 
my official life was there. 

55.974. With regard to what you have 
said about the Law being so simple and plain 
that you did not require to pass even an 
examination, or not much of an examination, 
does that apply to the whole of India or only 
to your experience in the Central Provinces ? 

•—About the Law being simple applies to the 
whole of India. 

55.975. You do not require much of au 
examination or training in it ; is that what, 
you say?—-No, I did not say you did not 
require an examination in India. 

55.976. But in England ?—I beg your 
pardon, yes. It bolds good for the whole of 
India, certainly. 
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55.977. Do you not know tliat the Indian 
law, except the Muhammadan and Hindu law, 
is based on English law with some modifica¬ 
tions ?—Quite so. 

55.978. For instance, an Act. like the 
Contract Act., which is not exhaustive?—Not 
altogether exhaustive. 

55.979. Then we have to hear very con¬ 
siderable discussions as to the meaning of words 
in the sections, and no man would be able to 
follow the discussions unless he knew the entire 
subject, the Case Law and principles of the 
Law. You do not agree ?—I do not agree as 
regards the Case Law. I think Case Law is 
important i n England, because the Law has 
not been codified. If the Law were once 
properly codified the Case Law would fall. 

55.980. You do not think the interpretation 
of the Code Law gives rise to any difficulties? 
—No great difficulty. 

55.981. Do you follow the proceedings of 
the English Courts ?—Occasionally, yes. 

55.982. Do you know there is a very large 
number of Statutes here ?—Yes. 

55.983. Do you not find cases constantly 
occurring in which some of the most difficult 
questions arise on the interpretation of 
Statutes ? : —Quite so. 

55.984. Do you know in India cases are 
taken on appeal from one Court to another— 
that often there are two or three appeals on the 
interpretation of statutes?—Occasionally, but 
not very frequently. 

55.985. Did you exercise judicial powers in 
the Central Provinces ?—I did. 

55.986. You did not find many questions 
of Law arise there ?—Comparatively few. It 
was generally questions of fact. 

55.987. There are two appeals on law and 
there may be a third to the Privy Council ?— 
There may be. 

55.988. Do you think the Legislature 
considered the question of the advisability of 
allowing two appeals ?—Certainly. 

55.989. They allowed two appeals on the 
ground, of course, that they could not place 
their entire confidence in the decisions of the 
lower Courts on questions of Law ?—It does 
that occasionally, but in certain other matters, 
for instance, in the case of small Courts, it 
allows no appeal at all, and questions of Law 
are finally decided. 

55.990. Then you said that you could not 
really get much nut of examinations unless 
they were backed by occasional practice in 
the Courts?—Yes. 

55.991. I suppose your opinion is that 
nnless a man has experience of the applica¬ 
tion of Law to actual cases by practice it does 
not make much difference whether you have 
one or two examinations out in India or in 
England ?—It does not. 

55.992. I see the force of opinion like that, 
and the justice of it, but there is one thing 
I cannot quite agree witb you about—that a 
Judge can do his work without a very thorough 
study of Law and the practice of it. The 


range of Law as administered in India is in 
some aspects wider than in England ; Indian 
Courts have to administer a great deal of the 
English law as well as the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan laws: you have to apply English law 
modified by the circumstances of India. I am 
not only speaking from my own experience, 
but this is the opinion of many Judges of the 
High Courts, and membern of die Civil Sendee 
also. You said you would have a Selection 
Board here, and that the Board would proceed 
upon tile opinion of headmasters and so on. 
Would you recognise the schools in India ?— 
No, I would not. 

55.993. Tliat would practically exclude 
Indians ?—Yes, it would in that way. 

55.994. Do you think that consideration 
ought to have weight as against your sugges¬ 
tion?—No, I think not. 

55.995. Do you think it should have any 
weight in favour of your suggestions ?—I do 
not quite understand the question. 

55.996. It would practically exclude 
Indians?—I think the only question is to 
how to obtain the most suitable candidates. 

55.997. Do yon not think that yon may be 
excluding suitable candidates from India?— 
No, I think not, considering what the Civil 
Service is. 

55.998. You think Indians are not suitable 
at all ?—I think the Civil Service was intended 
mainly for Englishmen. 

55.999. (Mr. Madge.) Though I entirely 
agree with you in your estimate of the com¬ 
petitive system, I am afraid it is too drastic 
to he adopted, and I would like to know 
whether the rest of your opinion holds even if 
the competitive examination were not adopted. 
If your opinion about the competitive examina¬ 
tion was not accepted, would you still hold to 
the preference for the earlier age in place of 
the later age ?—Yes. 

56,000. As regards what you have said 
about the ignorance of Law being exaggerated, 
do you hold the opinion—I look upon it as 
bearing upon the subject of recruitment—held 
by many Civilians in India that the first few 
years of* their experience in which they have 
executive work and also administer law gene¬ 
rally in most cases serves them well even when 
they are raised to the Bench ?—It has trained 
them in the habits of procedure, and in the 
habits of trying cases, and that, combined 
with a study of the Civil Law, ought to make 
them fairly good Civil Judges. 

56,001. The reason why I ask the question 
is this. Legal experience is the application in 
India mostly of codified Law to certain state¬ 
ments of facts. Do you or do you not think 
that the magisterial experience and the 
experience gained in Revenue Law does amount 
to a legal training in the application of Law 
to facts ?—1 do, certainly. 

56,002. Your scheme of selection would 
practically exclude all students from private 
schools. Private schools in the past have 
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sent up, sometimes with and sometimes with¬ 
out the help oi crammers, successful Civilians. 
Do you not think it would be unfair to exclude 
private schools?—There may be an appear¬ 
ance of unfairness, but as J said before ! do 
not consider so much the schools. 

56,003. Iam not thinking of the schools, 
but the loss of the suitable men gained from 
them ?—One has to risk it. 

56,004* From the point of view of con¬ 
tinuity of policy in this large question, I 
would ask your opinion on two points. The 
first is whether yon think the continual shifting 
from one policy to another in recruitment does 
not act injuriously; and the other question is 
whether you think that the present age lias 
lasted sufficiently long enough to enable us to 
form a real judgment on the case?—The 
present age has lasted, I think, longer than 
any other age; I mean it is the longest 
period, from something like 1890 up to the 
present day. That is a longer period than 
any other. I believe you will line! that is the 
case. From 1855 to 1859 (here was one limit 
of age ; then it was changed again in 1860 ; 
it was changed again in 1867 ; it was changed 
again in 1878; it was changed again in 1890, 
so that you will see the last period is really 
the longest we have had, I quite agree it is 
very undesirable that the policy should he 
constantly changed in that way. When the 
age was reduced in 1860 to 22 it was said 
that 23 was the latest age at which Civilians 
ought- to go to India. That was the reason 
given, and I think that is the opinion which 
seems to have been generally formed now— 
that that would be the latest age at wliich it 
would be wise to send them out to India for 
the first time. Therefore one is going back 
practically to what was decided in that year. 

5(5,005, Do not constant changes create 
a disturbing influence ?—That undoubtedly 
is the case. 

56,006. You have referred also to the 
increasing severity of criticism. No doubt 
some of it is perfectly just, but a great deal of 
modern criticism is not as just as it is severe, 
not only upon the administration of .Law, but 
upon the whole of the administration ?— 
Quite so. 

56,007. Just one more question about the 
possibility of appeals. You have said almost 
every case about which there could be an 
appeal is appealed against, and not always 
wi th success. Does that not promote 1 i tigious- 
ness to a great extent in India?—1 am afraid 
ihe Government does promote litigiousness 
by allowing appeals so frequently. 

56,008. And the influence is harmful?— 
In so many cases appeal is allowed. Take, 
for iustancey a criminal case. An appeal is 
always allowable, and it is done without any 
cost,' without any expense whatever, without any 
trouble even to the appellant. Why should 
he not appeal ? He may succeed. He can 
only fail; he loses nothing. I do not say, take 


away the power of appeal. Let it he, but still 
at the same time the fact that there is a 
number of appeals proves nothing whatever 
except that there is great facility for 
appealing. 

56,000. (Mr. Fisher.) Did you report cases 
in the Law Courts ?—I did in my day. 

56,010. Did you attach value to that 
experience ?—I did. 

56,011. You think that ought to be 
restored ?—Certainly. 

56,012. One question with regard to the 
period of probation. Witnesses from Oxford 
and Cambridge suggested it might be 
advisable that if a three years’ system of pro¬ 
bation were adopted there should he an 
intermediate examination at the end, let us 
say, of the fourth term ?—I should not object 
to an intermediate examination, but I do not 
like examinations. Class examinations are 
all very well, but formal examinations are not 
good. 

56,013. Do you think a sufficient amount 
of industry could be exacted from the candi¬ 
dates without them?—I think so. 1 should 
say that was a mere detail. 

56,014. My only suggestion was this, that 
1 pink it is very likely that the suggestions 
from Oxford and Cambridge will take that 
form, that is to say, we shall have suggestions 
for a preliminary examination covering the first 
four terms, and suggestions for a final 
examination at the end of the third year, and 
1 was only submitting that, it might be useful 
for us if the London University could present 
its scheme in that form?—1 will take a note- 
of that. 1 do not think there is the slightest 
objection to it. I was not raising any 
objection to it, 

56,015. I merely pointed out that that had 
been I he suggestion from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. and 1 think it would be as well that 
all three Universities should go together ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

56,016. (Chairman.) We may take it that 
you will put that forward to the University? 
—Yes, I will mention that at the same time. 

56,017. (Mr. Sly.) One of the strongest 
reasons for lowering the age limit in 187S 
was that a large proportion of the candidates 
lived in London, undergoing instructional the 
London University without any proper super¬ 
vision, and that the moral effect was bad?— 
They were not under the London University 
then because it was not a teaching University 
in those days. 

56,018. At any rate, they were undergoing 
courses of training in London ?—They may 
have been. 

56,019. Do you think there is any proba¬ 
bility that the system proposed of a three 
years’probation in London may have the same 
defective results ?—1 do not think so. But I 
thought the main reason for lowering the age 
was to ensure that candidates went to a 
University. 
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56,020. It was desired to train them at a 
residential University, and the main reason 
for that was the defect of supervision through 
their being scattered in London and else¬ 
where?—Perhaps so. 1 am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the matter to be able to say. 

56,021. But still you do not think at the 
present time there would be any grave risk 
of moral defects in the candidates if they 
were permitted to undergo their three years’ 
course of probation in .London ?—I think not, 
hut still at the same time I should be in 
favour, no matter what University is adopted, 
of the age being lowered, 

56,022. There is one question about the 
legal training which I wish to ask you. 
I believe you filled the office of Judicial 
Commissioner in the Central Provinces ? 
—Yes. 

56,023. The principal Court of the Pro¬ 
vince ?—Yes. 

56,024. For how many years ?—Four or 
five years, I suppose—some time about that. 
1 acted at various times. 

56,025. You have referred to a system 
under which junior Civilians used to try Civil 
cases in the earlier part of their service. 
That, system has disappeared at the present 
time, so that in respect the Civilian of the 
present day is much worse trained in Civil 
1 jaw than lie was before. Is not that the ease ? 
—That is undoubtedly the case. 

56,026. Is it not also the case that whereas 
the Civilian in former years used to undergo 
two years’ probation with a substantial course 
in Law, at the present time the length of that 
course is only one year and the instruction 
is confined to a few specified Indian codes ?— 
1 cannot say exactly what subjects were taken 
at that time in the two years’ course that was 
enforced as regards Civil Law, but 1 do not 
think they took up much Civil Law in force 
in India. 

56,027. I do not know that it is necessary 
to give the details of the course, but was it 
not comprehensive?—! really do not know 
exactly. 

56,028. But in any case the present in¬ 
struction is limited to one year, or, rather, 
a portion of a year, and to certain specified 
Indian codes?—Yes. There is just one point 
I should like to interject, that, supposing a 
considerable amount of Civil Law were taught 
in those years, still the same system prevails, 
and when the Civilian goes out he does not 
perforin civil judicial work. He lias no tiling 
to do with Civil Law for years, and he lias 
time to forget it before he begins his work. 

5(5,029. \\ hat I wanted to bring out was 
that at the present time the Civilian goes out 
to India substantially less equipped in Law 
than he did under the system of two years’ 
probation ?—I suppose that may be so. Of 


course I cannot speak from experience, but 
I think that may be presumed. 

56,030. From your experience of the 
necessities of Indian Law in the career of the 
Civil Service, can you tell us whether the 
course of reading and examination which is 
prescribed for a barrister would be prefer¬ 
able to that which would he provided by the 
London University or not ?—I do not think it 
would be preferable. 

56,031. At the same time you have to 
consider, as you know, in India the prestige, 
shall we call it, that attaches to the Civilian 
who has passed the Bar examinations. You 
would be prepared to forego that ?—Who 
feels the prestige ? I do not know that there 
is any prestige attaching to it in the Service 
itself. 

56,032. In such a case the Judge lias prac¬ 
tically the same legal equipment as the Bar, 
has lie not ? — Yes, but I do not know that 
that is altogether an advantage, 

56,033. Now to turn to another subject; 
in recent years you have had a fair proportion 
of tire successful candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service pass through your hands? — 
Yes, I have had a certain number. 

56,034. Can you give us any indication 
of the reasons which have led those candidates 
to select the Indian Civil Service as a career ? 
We have received evidence, for instance, to 
the effect that the Home Civil Service is more 
popular at the present time than the Indian 
Civil Service—that the higher men elect the 
Home Civil Service? — Yea, I think so, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

56,035. Can you tell us, from your know¬ 
ledge of the candidates who have selected 
India, what their reasons are for going to 
India? — ( think a huge number of those 
who have selected India would, if they had 
had the opportunity, have selected the Home 
Civil Service. 

56,036. Is it your experience that several 
of the candidates who at present are going 
into the Indian Civil Service have no real 
desire for a career in India whatever? — It 
is certainly. 

56,037. What proportion is that? — I will 
not say a large proportion; a man would 
hesitate to say that. But I can certainly 
speak from experience on the matter, as I 
have a case in mind at the present moment 
which enables me to say positively that there 
are cases of that kind. 

56,038. Can you tell me why there is this 
preference for service at home over the 
Indian Civil Service? — Men get accustomed 
to English ways | they do not wish to Jose 
English society ; they have enjoyed life in 
England ; they do not wish to expatriate 
themselves! I think those are the main 
reasons. 

56,039. Have the financial prospects of the 
Service any bearing on the question or not ? 
—They ought to have perhaps, but I do not 
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think they have largely. There I speak with 
a certain amount of hesitation, hut still I do 
not think so. 

56,040. Do you think (hat an improvement 
in the financial prospects of the Service would 
have any effect in attracting better candidates 
or not?—I doubt it if the age limit remains 
unaltered. 

56,041. There is one other point in that 
connection. Can you tell us whether any of 
the candidates in the Indian Civil Service are 
attracted by the specific possibility of a legal 
career as a Judge ?—I think not. 

56,042. If the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Sendee were abolished, would it 
have any great effect upon the attractions of 
the Service to particular candidates?—I do 
not think it would. 

56,043. A suggestion lias been made to us 
that at certain times during his service in 
India, a Civilian should he permitted to come 
home and spend a portion of his furlough on 
what is termed “ study leave ’’ in order to study 
certain subjects that are of considerable use 
to him in Ms career. Do you think that is a 
desirable system?—I am very doubtful that 
it would be so. 

56,044. For instance, in your written 
answer you give a substantial list of courses 
of study that are given in Economics. 
There are several of those that have a distinct 
bearing upon the work of the Indian Civilian, 
Do yon think that, just as study leave 
has been introduced by other Services, it 
would be a desirable tiling for men in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think it might be so, 
but I honestly say it is not a matter I have 
considered very deeply. I would not confine 
it merely to a question of Law; you have 
mentioned Economics and things of that kind. 

56,045. There are many other subjects ?— 
There are many other subjects which i think 
are of much more importance. I may say 
generally on the subject of Law, which has 
been referred to more than once, that passing 
the Bar examination is considered by many 
as a matter of comparatively little importance. 
The subsequent, study in a barrister’s chambers 
for a year or more is looked upon as the 
essential and the most important thing of all, 
Therefore merely studying the Law and passing 
the Bar examination would prove nothing at 
all and would be of very little advantage. 
To permit a Civilian to come home and study 
in order to pass the Bar examination or take 
Law lectures would, I think, be of very little- 
advantage. 

56,046. {Mr. Golthale.) Your own ex¬ 
perience of India is 20 years old now ?—Yes. 

56,047. You are no doubt aware that great 
changes have taken place in India since your 
time ?—I am aware of it. 

56,048. Do you not think that a man of 
the age of 22 going out to India in these days, 
invested with large powers, is more likely to 
make mistakes which might be hurtful in a 


serious way than a man of 25—mistakes of 
common sense ?—I do not think so. 

56,049. You do not think that a man of 
25 will understand how to get on with people 
and that kind of thing better than a man of 
22 ?—No. I think a man of 22 would be 
more modest and walk carefully. 

56,050. You liave mentioned the Public 
Works Department of India as an instance 
where open competition has been given up 
and a Selection Board has come into existence. 
Have you heard the complaint that the men 
who go out now to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment are, as a class, not so good as they used to 
be ?—No, but 1 think it is veiy possible. It 
is not a question, however, I should say of 
competition, but another question altogether. 

56,051. That exactly illustrates the whole 
point at issue. There was a system of com¬ 
petition, and a certain class of men went out 
under it. In place of that system of competi¬ 
tion selection has been substituted, and the 
complaint that one hears is that the men that 
go out under it are not, as a class, as good as 
the men that went out before ?—Because they 
go out untrained. The old men went out after 
three years’ training by persons acquainted 
with Indian Engineering. They were trained 
in ways which were appropriate to India; they 
learned things in that way. They went out 
ready to take part in the work. The men who 
go out now have a College certificate that they 
have passed Engineering and that they have 
been at some works. They go out with an 
excellent certificate, and after three or four 
years’ experience in India they will turn out 
very valuable persons, but when they first go 
out they must be a disappointment. 

56,052. 1 mentioned it only to point out 
the drawbacks that are inseparable from a 
system of selection ?—When you want, trained 
men. 

56,053. Just one more question about the 
probationers at your University at present. 
Is there a minimum number of lectures that 
a man must attend at present during his 
year ? — There is a minimum number, but 
they are supposed to attend practically all 
the lectures, and the University would see that 
they either attended the lectures or are 
acquiring sufficient knowledge. 

56,054. Sir Murray Bammick put it to you 
that a man does practically just what he likes; 
he may attend or lie may not attend ?—I 
denied that; I said that was a mistake. I said 
they would have to account for their absence. 

56,055. If the explanation is not satis¬ 
factory, is there any penalty attached ? In 
what way do you preserve discipline?—We 
report it to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
May 1 just say that a quarterly report is sent 
in to the Civil Service Commissioners with 
regard to the attendance and conduct of all 
students who are attached to the College. 

56,056. Is that taken into account in 
deciding finally who go out in India ?—That 
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1 cannot tell you; 1 liave nothing to do with 
it, but it is sent to the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners, and that is the penalty which 
would be attached for non-attendance. 

56,01)7. (Mr, Ckaubul.) May I take it that, 
had it not been for your feeling that a Civilian 
who goes out to India now is, on account of 
his higher age, not capable of assimilating with 
the people there you would not have recom¬ 
mended the lower age ?—I would recommend 
the lower age under any circumstances. 

56,058. You recommend the age being 
brought down now because of your feeling 
that the Civilian who goes out to India is not 
capable of assimilating with the people as well 
as he would be at the age of 22 ?—Quite so. 

56,059. And that is the sole reason winch 
makes you recommend the lower age ? —Yes. 

56,060. I suppose you also hold the 
opinion that those Civilians who went out at 
the earlier age limit when the examination 
was at 17-19, assimilated more with the 
people ?—1 do. 

56,061. With regard to this question of 
assimilation, whose opinion is to carry value, 
the opinion of the man who has got to 
assimilate, or the opinion of those with whom 
he has got to assimilate ?—It is very difficult for 
me to say whose opinion. You must say 
whether the thing exists or not. 

56,062. One other question and I will not 
pursue the subject more. Have you heard 
complaints since you retired in 1894 that the 
men, who have been going out to India after 
you, did not assimilate with the people, did 
not mix with the people, did not try to 
understand them ?—No. What I have heard is 
this. I find that the men who have gone out 
since my time have not taken to India in the 
way that the former men did, and I conclude 
from that they have not accustomed them¬ 
selves to it. They do not like the country or 
the people in the way that we used to do in 
my days. That is the only way in which I can 
form an opinion. Not having been to India 
since, I am not able to say what exists there. 

56,063. That is your opinion, I gather, from 
your conversations with them ?—Yes. 

56,064. But you have had no opportunity of 
judging of the opinions of the Indians them¬ 
selves ?—I have not. 

56,065. (Lord Bonaldshay.) There is just 
one question I want to ask you arising out of 

The Rev. Dr. W. A. Heard, m.a,, ll.d. 

W ritten answers relating to the Indian 
Civil SeiDiea, 

56,074. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should be lowered, so as to secure boys at the 
school-leaving age. What is your opinion on 
this suggestion ?—I am of opinion that it 
would not be desirable to reduce the age of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service to the 
age of 19. My opinion is formed on consider- 
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an answer you gave to the Chairman. Yon 
told him there would be no difficulty in 
arranging for an examination which would 
carry with it a degree and at the same time 
determine the order of merit of the pro¬ 
bationers. Is that so ?—Yes, I said that. 

56,066. By whom would such an examina¬ 
tion be set ?—I presume it would be by those 
by whom the student was taught. 

56,067. And marked by them ?—Yes, and 
marked by them. You would have to entrust 
them with it. 

56,068. You must remember you are not 
dealing with one University only; you may 
be dealing with three or four?—Quite. 

56,069. Under those circumstances how do 
you suggest that one examination common to 
form Universities should be set?—The question 
put to me referred merely to one University, 
at least to the students at one University. I 
quite admit it would be a difficulty, unques¬ 
tionably, if the students went to different 
Universities, as it is perhaps desirable that 
they should do. But I should just like to 
remark that the position of the Civilian on the 
general list is a matter of comparatively small 
importance. What is of importance to him 
is his position on the list of Iris own Province, 
and that always has been the case. 

56,070. The suggestion has been made 
that a man’s position should depend very 
much more largely upon the result of the 
final examination in future than it does at 
present. Under those circumstances surely 
the position which he occupied in the final 
examination would be of considerable import¬ 
ance to him ?—It certainly would be of import¬ 
ance to him, but I think the importance of it is 
considerably exaggerated. 

56,071. Quite apart from whether his place 
on the list may be of more or less importance 
to him, we have still got to deal with the 
difficulty of setting one examination which 
is common to three or four Universities. Can 
you give us any advice as to how that could 
best be done ?—It is very difficult I admit. 

56,072. Do you think it is practicable ?— 
[ do not think it is practicable. I do not see 
how it could be practicable. 

56,073. If you do not think it is practicable, 
that finishes it?—I hardly see how it could be 
practicable. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

, Headmaster, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

ution of the Service itself, and partly in regard 
to the interests of schools. 

1 think that the lower age is too much in 
favour of precocity. There are certainly boys 
whose early development is rapid; their 
linguistic or scientific attainment is at that age 
beyond the average, and under any system of 
selection which is dependent upon examination 
marks, this quickness receives recognition 
beyond its real worth. 1 consider that boys at 
19 are not mature enough to give sufficient, 
indication of the intellectual qualities required 
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any single judge. A mere aggregate of marks 
does at this age bring out, 1 am speaking 
generally, the best man. 

In respect of schools I rather deprecate the 
return to the lower age. The Indian Civil 
Service fixes a boy’s career for lilie. I t is 
regarded as a great prize. Schools nil! be 
expected to do their utmost to secure success, 
that is, as things at present are, to secure the 
largest total of marks. I do not believe that 
this is the true method of education ; on the 
other hand it is, intellectually, demoralising 
both to the teacher and the taught. It 
becomes a system of individual preparation, 
the candidate to a considerable extent loses 
the advantage of working with his fellows. 
I have always regarded the intellectual 
influence of pupil upon pupil in a Sixth Form 
as very valuable and beneficial; he is not 
encouraged to take up any subject for which 
he has not special apti tude, and he looks at all 
knowledge from the examination point of view. 

Under the present system, in which the 
aspirants for the Indian Civil Service take the 
regular education of the school without over- 
specialisation and the University course 
intervenes before the examination is faced, I 
believe we get a much better educated man, 
broader and more intellectual, than we are 
likely to do if we revert to the old method of 
early selection. 

56,075. Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering the age limit is accepted, wliat limits 
would youprefer?—I am supposing that two 
opportunities of competing would be given, 
and that the age would be from 17 to 19. 
What I have said tells more on the younger 
age. 

56,076. What should be the character 
. of an open competitive examination designed 
for hoys of school-leaving age ? In particular: 
(u) should the examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge; (S) should the examination con¬ 
tain a number of subjects all optional, the 
only limitation to the candidate’s freedom of 
choice being contained in the provision that 
the maximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount; (c) should the 
examination® consist of some compulsory and 
some _ optional subjects ; and (d) should the 
examination be one in which the options are 
classified in groups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate’s liberty of choice is confined 
to selecting a certain group?—It would be 
desirable that the examination should bo 
adapted to the main lines of organisation in 
schools, Classical, Modern, Scientific. 1 think 
that all candidates should take up History. 
(a) The scholarship examinations, especially 

* A specimen of suck an examination was enclosed— rUlc 
Appendix X, 


compulsory subject, and to attach much 
weight not merely in a compulsory essay or 
essays, but in all papers, to literary form. 

(c) I do not recommend—in an examination 
dependent upon marks—unrestricted freedom 
in the choice of subjects. The productiveness 
of the subject in the way of marks becomes 
the principle of choice, (d) I should prefer 
that candidates should be obliged to take two 
or three subjects in a particular group with 
tlie liberty of adding one or two subjects 
outside that group. A literary candidate may 
well take some form of Science. 

56,077. What regulations wotdd you 
suggest so as to ensure that the candidates 
had followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer?—I think candidates 1 
might be required to make a return of the 
course of study they have followed during the 
three years preceding the examination. 

56,078. To what extent could a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of the school 
record be combined with a competitive 
examination ?—I do not think that a scrutiny 
of the school marks, &c., would be anything 
but fallacious, as standards vary much, and 
vary in the same school from year to year. 
With reference to character 1 do not see how 
we could make considerations of this kind 
available for competitive purposes. A boy 
who has been an able head of a school or 
house possesses qualities of great value for 
the Indian Civil Service, but there are many 
candidates who do not come from public 
schools, and the conditions vary in different- 
schools. 

56,079. Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination, as 
a test of intellectual promise, is affected 
by tlie number of candidates who appear for 
it?—If so, do you anticipate that an examina¬ 
tion at the age suggested will be exposed to 
a danger of tliis kind, and how wo id cl you 
obviate tliis, should the case arise ?—I have 
little doubt that the tendency in examinations, 
when there are a large number of candidates, 
is to ignore promise and look only at per¬ 
formance. This is specially true when the I 
candidates are young. The candidate who 
“adds up well" is not always the ablest 
candidate. 1 think the danger is less in the j 
case of those who are older, in whom 
immaturity is rightly counted a defect. I 
should prefer a preliminary examination on 
which perhaps two-thirds of the candidates 
would be rejected and a more careful examina¬ 
tion of the surviving third than is possible 
with _ the_ largest number. In the further 
examination I believe division into classes, 
first, second, third in each subject, would be 
better than a strict allocation of marks, and 
that die final selection should be made by 
reference to this evidence of general quality. 
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56,080. (Chairman.) You are the 1 lead- 
master of Fettes College, Edinburgh ? —Yes. 

56,081. You state in your written answers 
that you do not favour the scheme for reducing 
the age of the competitive examination to the 
school-leaving age. Is your objection to it 
that you do not want your boys to he entering 
for a competitive examination just before their 
departure from school ?—I do not want the 
general education of the school to be inter¬ 
rupted, because the course of education given 
at the school is the best for training a boy’s 
faculties. Where yon have to put in examina¬ 
tions which weigh so enormously with parents, 
particularly in Scotland, where the competition 
instinct is very strong, 1 am afraid the general 
education would not be as good. 

56,082. 1 see that you express approval of 
the scholarship examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge ?— I think they are very good 
indeed, especially at Oxford. 

56,083. Do many of your boys succeed in 
those examinations ?— Yes, we took eight 
scholarships last year. 

56,084. Do you find that that unduly 
interrupts the school course?—The examina¬ 
tion is really an outcome of the school course ; 
there is no special preparation for it. 

50,085. If an Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion could be framed somewhat on those lines, 

1 suppose it would not disturb your school 
course anymore than the scholarship examina¬ 
tions do?- -No, if it could possibly be done. 
The University specialises in Classics, for 
instance. Thai could never be done 1 imagine 
in such a general examination as the Indian 
Civil Service examination. 

56,086. How many boys have passed of 
recent years into the Indian Civil Service from 
Fettes ?—They do not proceed straight from 
us; the man comes from Oxford or Cambridge. 

1 regret that 1 have not sent yon in' a return. 
The last, head of the school got in from Oxford 
last year. He did not get in very high ; 1 do 
not suppose it could be expected, hut I call 
him a highly educated man. He took a 
scholarship at Oxford ; then he took two first 
classes, and proceeded the next week into the 
Civil Service. 1 call that a very well educated 
boy. He has not been crammed in any respect 
whatever. 

56,087. How many boys every year go up 
for the Civil Service examination who have 
been educated at your school?—Not so many, 
1 think, as before. A very large number or 
hoys at Fettes have been diverted to Egypt. 
We have got almost a connection there. It 
grows very largely through the influence of 
the fellow who went first, James Curry, the 
head of Gordon College, who had a whole trail 
after him. 

56,088. Would you say that your Sixth 
Form standard comes up to that of tire old 
English public schools ?—Yes, I think quite 
so. Our examiner last year, Professor Hardy, 


A., ix. d., called and examined. 

who had just been examining at Winchester, 
compared us very favourable with them. 

56,089. You "have the school examination 
established, I suppose? — Yes, we take it under 
a modified form. We take the certificate by 
subjects. What they call a certificate is hut a 
group of subjects, and it does not suit us very 
well. That examination is really more for the 
great day schools, which are charged with a 
boy’s education from the age of 7 to 18, but 
in a school like oum we practically have 
the direction of the boy’s education for only 
four years. Taking the average they do not 
come to us till they are 14. 

56,090. And leave on the average at about 
18?—18 or 19, 

56,091. Your school entirely corresponds 
in that way with the English public school ? 
— Practically so, yes. 

56,092. The school-leaving certificate is 
universal now in Scotland,is it not? — Yes. 

56,093. Only you say it is taken in some 
modified forms in your school compared with 
that instituted in secondary schools ? — Yes. 

56,094. But I suppose as a test it corres¬ 
ponds; ? — We do not work towards it at all ; 
we take it on the way. We do not direct the I 
education of the school simply to the certi- I 
ficate. The certificate is not of a very high 
standard, though it covers a great deal of 
ground. It is a very good certificate indeed 
for its purpose, but it does not quite suit us. 

50,095. Do a great many of your boys go 
to Oxford and Cambridge? — Yes, a fair 
number of boys who cannot afford to go 
unless they get scholarships. They move on 
to Edinburgh University as a rule. 

56,096. You see considerable difficulty in 
putting a character test into practical opera¬ 
tion ? Will you explain? — I see very great 
difficulty. There is an enormous difference 
between an optimistic master and a pessimistic 
master, and they both exist. I would not 
take their judgment; I would only take the 
judgment of the head master. The conditions 
of schools vary so much. You have the whole 
perfect system at one school, and nothing of 
it at another. 

56,097. Would you like to see in an 
examination something other than the intel¬ 
lectual test? — I should very much like to see 
it. if I thought it practicable. If i. saw any 
way of doing it I should very much like to 
have it. 

56,098. But as things are, you would leave 
it as it is ? — 1 am afraid that is the only thing 
we can do, to leave it as it is, as far as I can 
see. 

56,099. You say : “ I should prefer a pre- 
“ liminary examination on which perhaps 
“ two-thirds of the candidates would lie 
“ rejected, and a more careful examination 
“ of the surviving third than is possible 
“ with the larger number.” Will yon 
elaborate this? — I think there is a very large 
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number of what 1 call mark-making boys-who* 
in my opinion, are not the best. 1 notice that 
at the Oxford scholarship examination they 
often discover a fellow of real ability, who in 
our school list is perl taps below a boy who 
gets higher marks. 

56.100. Where you actually test it by 
marks ?—Yes. I think it is specially true of 
the Scotch hoy. He develops and becomes a 
very mature fellow in time. When I was 
master at Westminster I think the boys' 
progress was quicker as young boys, but I do 
not say that the linal outcome was as good. 

56.101. I understand you to suggest that 
your selective process would take the form 
of a preliminary examination prior to the 
competitive examination ?—Yes. 

56.102. And that the preliminary exami¬ 
nation would have no marks attached to it, 
but would be framed more on the lines of the 
University scholarship ?—Yes ; I do not mind 
the marking. I only want something beyond 
the marking examination. 1 suggest they 
should mark these 'preliminary examinations. 
For the final test of real ability amongst the 
selected candidates I should prefer something 
else. 

56.103. You would mark for the pre¬ 
liminary?—Yes. 

56.104. So that that would really be the 
competitive examination, would it not?—It 
would be a competitive examination, but still 
it would not tell; it would not give tbe final 
place. 

56.105. Supposing there were a couple of 
hundred candidates for one hundred vacancies, 
you would place the whole lot according to 
their marks, and let them go on to the next- 
examination ?—Yes, go on to the next exami¬ 
nation. I would take, say, the first 50, or 
whatever it is on the marking system, and 
then 1 would have another examination in 
which I would prefer to see them distinguished 
into classes. It is very difficult indeed to 
estimate in marks in the higher subjects. In 
a question, for instance, like Philosophy it is 
very difficult to assess the difference between 
one candidate and another in marks. 

56.106. Would not your suggest ion impose 
a heavy task on the candidate, having two 
examinations running fairly close to each 
other?—Yes, it woidd. I was thinking rather 
of getting the best men for India. I know it 
would put a very considerable strain on them. 

56.107. And the examinations would follow 
rather quickly on each oilier, would they not? 
—Yes, they would. 

56.108. (Lord Ronaldshay .) How many 
boys have you at your school ?—220. 

56.109. And they leave at the age of 18 or 
19 ?—They mostly leave at 19. 

56.110. Do they take the scholarships of 
which you spoke without any further educa¬ 
tion ; do they take them direct from your 
school?—They take them in the ordinary 
course of instruction in the Sixth Form. 

56.111. They do not. find it necessary to 
spend any time with the crammer before they 


go in for the examination ?—No, we would 
not allow a boy to do that under any con¬ 
sideration. 

50.112. Your school, 1 understand, corre¬ 
sponds really to the English public school ?— 
Yes. 

56.113. And differs from the ordinary 
secondary school in Scotland?—Yes. In the 
ordinary day schools the boys leave much 
earlier. 

56.114. The curriculum is rather different 
• too, I suppose ?—Yes, it is. 

56.115. That being so, in the event of the ■ 
age limit for the examination being reduced, 
your pupils should be able to compete against 
English boys just as successfully as they do 
now?—1 think they would. It might be to 
the advantage of the school, but it did not 
seem to me that that was the right way of 
answering the question. 

56.116. Can you tell me if there are many 
schools of the same class in Scotland ?—Only 
about five, I think. I speak with some hesi¬ 
tation, because I really do not know veiy 
much about the schools. A great number of 
able boys go to Edinburgh University between 
tl i at and their Oxford career. 

56.117. At any rate, so liar as regards those 
foui' or five schools, or whatever the number 
may he, a reduction in the age limit of the 
examination would not prejudice a Scotch 
boy’s chance ?—Not in those particular schools, 

56,1 IS, I say as far as those four or five 
schools are concerned ?—Yes. 

56.119. Do you agree with what we have i 
been told, that apart from these schools, I 
which are more like English schools in “ 
Scotland, if the age limit of the examination 
were reduced to 18—19 it would practically *: 
exclude Scotland as a source of supply for the 1 
Indian Civil Service ? — I think it would 
exclude Scotland altogether. 

56.120. Except for those four or five 
schools ?—Except for those four or fi ve schools , 
of a special type. 

56.121. (Chairman.) Do any of your hoys 1 
go to Edinburgh University prior to going 
to Oxford and Cambridge?—For special pur¬ 
poses. They, perhaps, are going to be Scotch 
ministers or doctors. A great number of boys 
go into the Medical School. 

56.122. And then go on to Oxford and 
Cambridge ?—No, they do not go on. 

56.123. Those who go to Oxford and 
Cambridge go direct from the school?—Yes. 

56.124. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I think 
you said just now, in answer to Lord Ronald¬ 
shay, that the ordinary day secondary school 
in Scotland would not have a chance of com¬ 
peting in these examinations; you thought 
they would he wiped out. May I ask whether 
you thought so because you contemplate an 
examination in which, schools like Winchester, 
Eton, and Barrow would compete very suc¬ 
cessfully, against whom your boys, of course, 
would also compete?—Yes. I was thinking 
of an examination very similar to what we 
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have got now. Of course if it was altered it 
would be a different tiling. 

o(S, 125. Surely it would follow, then, that 
not only the day schools in Scotland would 
be wiped out, but a large number of secondary 
schools established by the comity councils 
in this country would also be wiped out? — 
They would have uo chance, I think. 

56.126. If seems to me you have a definite 
conception of the kind of examination which 
would then be instituted. You contemplate 
that it would be an examination similar to 
the scholarship examination at Oxford, which 
was devised to get a particular type of boy 
and encourage a particular type of school. 
Your answer seems to he framed upon that 
understanding, does it not ? — With regard to 
the alteration of the examination, that is to 
say, supposing it was of quite a different- 
class, I doubt whether it is of a sufficiently 
high standard. 1 do not, think you could set 
a common examination in Scotland to include 
all the schools of a sufficiently high standard 
to really find out the able scholars. 

56.127. A common examination is clearly 
a difficulty, but I suppose it might he possible 
to have alternative groups, one of which 
would suit Fettes and Winchester, and 
another of which might suit the ordinary day 
school in Scotland ? — I think so far as the hoys 
at the day schools are concerned — I speak 
with great hesitation again because I was not 
educated in Scotland, and our school is rather 
of a different type — boys leave earlier than 
our boys do. I think hoys, as a rule, do not 
stay at the day school as long as they naturally 
would do with us. Boys come to us at 14 and 
they stay at least four years. The day schools 
as far as 1 know have a large preparatory 
department of 600 or 700 boys, and a very 
large number of them do not remain, so that 
the high standard that can be got at a school 
where tire majority are IS or 19 is not 
attainable. 

56.128. It; they cannot attain to the 
standard of the good hoy ol' 19, whatever the 
subject may be, obviously they cannot com¬ 
pete. It is only on the understanding that 
there is a good number of boys who stay on 
there for a complete education on the modern 
side. Would they have any chance of 
competing at all ? — The schools would 
probably have to be reorganised. You must 
have a particular type of master as well. 

5(3,129, Woidd you mind giving me, as 
briefly as possible, a short outline of the kind 
of examination that would suit the classical 
boy in Fettes. You woidd have Greek and 
Latin in the first place, would you not? — Yes. 

56.130. Including passages of unseen prose 
and verse ? — Yes. 

56.131. Latin prose V—Yes, all forms of 
Greek and Latin prose. 

56.132. Verse ?—Yes. 

56.133. You woidd have veixe too?— We 
do have it as a matter of fact. 


56.134. And you would like to see it 
retained ?—1 should for hoys such as we get 
— I do not say universally. 

56.135. Would you include Greek and 
Roman History? — Yes, certainly. 

56.136. What do you want to add to that ? 
Would your pure classical boy do an English 
paper ? — Certainly. 

56.137. An English and general paper ?— 
Yes, just as they do at the University, an 
essay and a general paper, to which I should 
attach great importance. 

56.138. Is that enough?—! think that is 
the education on which boys get their scholar¬ 
ships. 

5(3,139. Would vou have a Grammar and 
Philology paper separate ? — No, I do not 
think so. 

56.140. You would not like to have it? — 
1 do'not think it is very educative for the 
majority of hoys. 

56.141. Y'ou would not like to dissociate 
it from the text? — No. 

50.142. 1 understand that tiiis would eovei' 
what you want, the translation of unseen 
verse and prose—the linguistic study of Latin 
an d, Greek ?—Yes. Of course the style of 
English translation should he very earel'ully 
considered. 

56.143. Elegance of translation?—Yes. 

56.144. Is there anything else with regard 
to the classical knowledge which you would 
add besides History- — books on Greek and 
Roman literature ? — I should make the ques¬ 
tions such as to find out whether the boy had 
read them. I should ask him for estimates as 
to anything lie had read. T think it is a 
most excellent thing for a fellow to be asked 
for his own personal estimate of Shakespeare, 
for example. You could find out a great 
deal from him in that way. We always 
suppose that there is a good deal of reading 
over and above what lie has read in the form 
room. The boy who does not read more than 
what he ought to do iu the form room is 
not a good scholarship candidate at Oxford. 

56.145. It rather alarms me to hear you 
say that a boy should read Shakespeare and 
give his personal estimate of it. Do you 
contemplate that lie should have to study "his 
Coleridge also ? — I think a hoy of 19 ought 
to know something about it, and say why lie 
admires ii or why lie does not. 

56.146. Would you desire him to read 
hooks on the subject of why other people 
have admired it ? — No. 

56,147,. That is the danger of all litera¬ 
ture ?— It is. It is very difficult, but, at the 
same time, a general paper can find out a 
good deal, 1 think. 

56.148. You confine that to the general 
paper ? — I think so. 

56.149. What proportion of the boys in 
your Sixth Form would that meet ? Is there a 
class in your school that would be met. by it ? 
—Yes, the better hoys are all working up to 
it. My own Form, the Upper Sixth, which has 
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13 boys in it, is mining at a University edu¬ 
cation. As a rule we do not put a boy into 
the l Jpper Sixtli who is qualifying for Medicine. 
He need not carry on his classical education 
so far. We put him into the Lower Sixth, 
where he gets a good deal of Science and so 
on; but if lie is going np as a University 
candidate we put him into ( lie Upper Sixth, 
and that is the course he gets. 

50.150. Would you want the examination 
to be such that it would be open to your 
Lower Sixth Form boys, who are taking a 
certain amount of classical, and who are 
stronger upon the mathematical and science 
side ?—I should distinctly have some arrange¬ 
ments for Mathematics. 

56.151. Clearly Mathematics must be re¬ 
presented ?—Quite so, but not as a compulsory 
subject. 

56.152. Yon would have to have an option, 
alternatives, besides 2—Yea, 

56.153. Do you want also to have modern 
European languages recognised as an option ? 
—Yes. 

56.154. You do ?—Distinctly yes. 

56.155. How would you value them against 
this course which you have in Classics?—It 
depends upon whether the boy has had a 
preliminary classical training up to a certain 
stage, because I find that boys get a better 
hold of modern languages who have had some 
classical training than boyB who approach 
them without any kind of classical training 
at all. 

56.156. So that if you devise a modem 
language course which would be an alterna¬ 
tive group to this, 1 suppose it would contain 
Latin and Greek up to a lower standard, and 
French and German in addition ?—Y'es, always 
Latin, l think. We must have that. Every 
boy in the school learns Latin. 

56.157. So that you think you could gain 
a reasonable equivalent to this advanced 
study of the Classics on the modern side if 
you weighted it with Latin ?—Yes, but the 
modern side does not coimuand the best 
material as a rule. 

56.158. Teachers or buys ? — Boys. 
Amongst the teachers we have practically the 
same standard in both. 1 do not think it 
would be taken with us. It is quite easy to 
devise an examination. 

56.159. Do you think you could devise a 
course of modern studies which -would be a 
fair equivalent, intellectually, in difficulty of 
attainment to this classical course which you 
have sketched to us ?—Yes, if it was not 'ex¬ 
clusively modern. I think you must have 
Latin and English and History. 

56.160. Your modem languages course 
would be rather wide then ?—Yes. 

56.161. French, German, Latin, and Eng¬ 
lish would be common to everybody ?—Y’es. 

56.162. And History ?—Y’es, especially the 
history in reference to the languages taken up. 
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56.163. So that il would be German and 
German history and French and French 
history ?—Yes. 

56.164. Do you think there would have to 
be any other additions, for instance, the study 
of French literature?—French literature, ex¬ 
cluding what you were mentioning; reading 
up books about literature, which is the most 
demoralising process. 

56.165. The only way in which you could 
stiffen np the French and German would he 
to make the course of reading much wider ?— 
Yes, and to insist upon Latin, l think. 

56.166. Do you know whether there is any 
School which is capable of offering that. If 
you make the modern side a real equivalent 
to the classical, is there any school that von 
know of which teaches it:?—1 think many 
headmastei's have had pious wishes to do it, 
but have never succeeded. There is a much 
greater attraction for a clever boy to the 
classical side, it is not from want of attempt 
to organise it. It is dial you do not get the , 
material for it. 

56.167. You think if the courses were 
devised the clever boys would not take them 
because they do not carry the same prestige ? 
—And also in many cases they do not carry 
the same rewards at present. For instance, 
we have a number of exhibitions that are 
left for Classics for which the modern boy 
is not eligible, and I suspect that most of the 
schools are -weighted with conditions of that 
kind. 

56.168. Is that equally true of Science, or 
has Science been sufficiently endowed now ?— 
Ho, 1 do not think it is a! all. We have no 
prize in Science at all. 

56.169. There is only one other question I 
wish to ask in reference to a reply that yon 
gave to the Chairman. You stated that your 
best boys get scholarships at Oxford ?—And 
Cambridge. 

56.170. Do you find that those who win 
those scholarships justify in after life, or at 
least in their University career, the estimate 
that was formed of them by the examiners ?— 
Y’es, in nine cases out of ten they clo. They 
get their first class, that is to say. 

56.171. That hears on the question of how- 
serious the danger is of selecting at the 
younger ages, because from what you have 
said these boys would certainly have been 
selected at the younger ages as they get first. 
A first at tin? University will get you into the 
Indian Civil Service, will it not, generally?— 
Y’es. I think the character of the Oxford 
scholarship examination has a great deal to do i 
with it. I have often known a scholarship 
given at Oxford to a hoy of promise who I 
perhaps could not write a line of Latin ver.se .' 
If they added up the marks of the fellow he] 
would never get in. But very often they I 
select a candidate who grows very much; 
indeed at Oxford, who takes the work’* 
extremely well. 
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56.172. Is that done upon their investiga¬ 
tion of his paper or upon private communi¬ 
cation with yourself ?—No. They may com¬ 
municate with me, but they form their own 
decision. That is to say, if a boy writes a 
remarkable English Essay or a general paper 
they will award on that quite apart from the 
fact that he cannot write a 1 ine of Greek or 
Latin verse. 

56.173. It seems to me the danger that, you 
anticipate in this examination is rather the 
fear that the examination will not be so 
intelligent as the one at. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge than the danger of having to examine 
boys at 19?—I think it is very difficult indeed 
for experienced men to judge what a boy is at 
19, The Oxford people have had great 
experience of it, but they have only 20 or 
30 candidates. If you get 200 or 300 candi¬ 
dates it is impossible for the examiner so 
carefully to examine them. 

56.174. It depends on getting it as well 
done as it is done at Oxford?—Yes, and 
liberty to depart from a strict system of 
marking. What J complain about this exami¬ 
nation is what we call totting up—a boy that 
tots up well. 

56.175. But there is no particular diili- 
cnlty in giving your result in marks and yet 
not actually totting up ?—If he is examined in 
certain subjects and told that 500 marks are 
given for it, it is almost impossible in the 
examination to ignore that he has got. sav, 
200 . 

56.176. I have been in the habit of dealing 
with the marks and not with Alpha and Beta, 
and it does not seem to me there is very much 
difference between the two. If you find a boy 
tots up a great deal too high you take the 
marks off very liberally?—That is a secret of 
the examiner that 1 did not quite know. 

56.177. I confess I have often done that, ? 
—1 think it is the fairest method ; 1 approve 
of it, but. can it be done with a very large 
number of candidates ? 

56.178. That raises the other question of 
conducting an examination fairly if you have 
a very large number ?—Yes. 

56.179. (Mr. Ghaubal.) If tins examination 
of the kind that was suggested by Sir 
Theodore llorison was started, I suppose the 
candidates would be divided ; there would be 
some who would be going in for the scholar¬ 
ship examination and some for this new 
examination?—You mean this modern system 
and classical system ? 

56.180. 1 mean that the examination pro¬ 
posed for the Indian Civil Sendee is to be 
held at the age of 19, the school-leaving age? 

XT 

—i es. 

56.181. And that is the age at which your 
Oxford scholarship examination is held ?— 
That is so. 

56.182. So that tli e materi al which will be 
going in for these two [different examinations 
would, be divided ?—Yes. 

O 30038 
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56.183. From that aspect of the question, 
do you see any disadvantage to the Univev- { 
sities from losing some of their possible 
students ?—No, I think the best boys will go j 
to the University still, save those who are 
very much dependent on getting an income. 

56.184. As between these two examinations, [ 
do you think the best material will go in 
for the scholarship examination ?—I think so. ■ 

56.185. And therefore the best material ni . 
this country is not likely to he attracted to ; 
this Indian Civil Service examination starting • 
at the age of 19 ?—I do not think it would. 

56.186. (Mr. Sly.) You have scholarship 
examinations for entrance to your school?— 
Yes. 

56.187. Do any boys from the elementary 
Government schools compete at those exami¬ 
nations ?—Yes, we have 12 that compete. 

56.188. Do they compete successfully ?— 
\Ve are obliged to take them from the quali¬ 
fied schools. We have 12 scholars that must 
come. 

56.189. Is their educational standard about, 
equivalent to that of a boy who has been to an 
ordinary preparatory school or not?—They 
are generally subsidised by the father, who 
perhaps is a schoolmaster in Scotland or a 
clergyman, and the tendency is that the boy 
is over-crammed. lie lias learned too much 
and he does not atwavs grow. I calculate that, 
about one-third of them are rather disap¬ 
pointing ; two-thirds are quite satisfactory. 

56.190. Does your school subject itself to 
the Government examination for the school- 
leaving certificate ?—In part. We take sub¬ 
jects ; that is to say, we take Mathematics, 
Latia, French, and so on, hut we take it at an 
early age. We take it below the Sixth Form. 

56.191. A Government Departmental ex¬ 
amination ?—Yes. 

56.192. Below the Sixth Form ?— Yes. The 
subjects that we take, we are not obliged to 
take. We can take what we like. We take 
them so as to suit our own course, with the 
consent of the Department, completely. 

56.193. Have you any experience in this 
examination of the method of taking the school 
record into consideration at all ?—We tried it 
for a little time in the Army examinations, 
because the Scotcli Department required an 
estimate from the school before they would give 
a preliminary certificate for the Army, but 
that does not now exist. 1 found, however, 
that there was such an extraordinary difference 
of opinion held as to the value of that record. 
One man merely looked at the record of the 
boy. and the other man looked at what he 
thought lie would become. I have found as 
much difference as 25 and 80 in the estimate 
of a hoy. 

56.194. Tn this school-leaving examination, 
is the school record taken into account ?—It 
is not taken with the leaving certificate and 
tire other called the intermediate certificate. 

50.195. Your experience of the system 
does not lead you to think it is desirable to 
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recommend it as a model to be followed ?—I 
do not recommend it. at all. 

56.196. {Chairman.) Do you pass boys 
from vour school into the Army?—Yes. 

56.197. You have Army classes ?—Yes, we 
have a very good class. 1 am sorry to say it 
has gone down a great deal, as in many schools. 
There is not the same desire for the Army as 
there was. 

56.198. (Mr, Madge.) You are not an ad¬ 
mirer of the competitive system, apparently, 
because its results are registered in marks, 
which you do not think afford any test of 
character?—No, they do not. 

56.199. You have told us that yon think it 
impracticable to secure a test of character. 
J )o you say so because there is no way of co¬ 
ordinating such a test with the results of 
examinations ?—My difficulty is the conditions 
under which the boys have been taught, and 
that the people who have taught them are so 
different. A boy will get a very strong com¬ 
mendation from one school and a very poor 
one from another school—poor by comparison. 

11, is very difficult to compare them, and to 
select on the strength of them. There are 
some headmasters whose testimonials are not 
intended to be of little value, but are of little 
value because they do not let themselves go at 
all. They do not seem, to know the candidate 
very well. The testimonials of other head¬ 
masters show that the man does understand 
the boy well and can say a great deal for him. 
I have had a good deal to do with various 
masters, and 1 am extremely disappointed with 
the testimonials they give very often. They are 
merely testimonials—statements of character 
and so on. 1 do not see how they can be 
compared with each other. 

56.200. We have had recommended to us 
from various experts tire formation of a Board 
or a Selection Committee, composed not en¬ 
tirely of schoolmasters, but of officials and 
other responsible authorities. Do you think 
such a Selection Board, if public opinion could 
swallow it, would give us what you want in 
the shape of a test of character ?—Here is my 
difficulty. Take a Scotch, hoy who lives very 
much alone and who has not been to a public 
school at all. He may be a veiy good fellow, 
but he has no one at the back of him to give 
liim a testimonial. 

56.201. There would lie no common ground 
covered by the estimates of different schools 
and different masters ?—I do not think so. 

56.202. Suppose it were possible, do you 
think public opinion would stand the setting 
aside of competition with a view to selection 
in that way ?—It is very difficult to answer 
that. I think, if it proved itself satisfactory, 
they would soon get accustomed to it, but to 
start with, I think there would be opposition. 

56.203. Strong opposition?—Yes, I think 
it would be specially strong in Scotland. 

56.204. Do you think that the extent to 
which competition has affected education 
generally has reacted unfavourably upon it? 


Do people educate largely for competition and 
for marks rather than with a view to sound 
knowledge?—I think it lias had that effect, 
especially where a school is very keen on 
getting distinctions, when it feels it lias to draw 
the public. There are recognised schools that 
lay themselves out for it, but under the system 
of inspection we are getting, that may lie 
corrected. I daresay under the inspectorial 
system which is now adopted for schools, that 
cramming system may be avoided. There 
was a great difficulty in the old days of taking 
a clever boy and working him hard, irrespec¬ 
tive of rest, but I think under the inspection 
system that will be improved. 

56.205. Do you think that if educational 
experts, say in Scotland, where you think 
opposition would he great, agreed that the 
action of competition on education generally 
was unfavourable, it would have some in¬ 
fluence on the public in modifying any opposi¬ 
tion to a Selection Board ?—The Scotchman is a 
very competitive person, and I do not think he 
would be willing to give it up, 

56.206. You would not care to speak con¬ 
fidently on that point ?—No. 

56.207. Do you think frequent changes in 
methods of recruiting react unfavourably on 
candidature for the Civil Service generally?— 
It certainly lias done so for the Army, and I 
imagine it would do so here. 

56.208. Do you think the actual results of 
the existing higher age afford any substantial 
ground for lowering it ?—No, 1 should much 
prefer the present system. 

56.209. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) 1 should like to 
know whether Scotch boys, in your experience, 
would be in a better position, say at the age 
of 23, to judge of an Indian career than at. 
the age of 19 ?—I think they would be better 
capable of forming a judgment. Of course, 
schools have been a great deal affected, 
especially during the last 20 years, by athleti- 
cism. i do not think the boy of 19 is now 
quite as old a boy as lie used to be before this 
somewhat extravagant athleticism came in. 
Personally I do not think he reads as many 
books. He gets so many demands made upon 
bis time by the football team or the cricket 
team that he is not so much of a student on 
his own score as lie used to be. 

56.210. What I want specially to know is 
this, whether a Scotch boy of 22 or 23 would 
be able to judge better whether an Indian 
career would suit him than a Scotch boy of 
18 or 19 ?—The Scotch boy has got a very 
great attraction for India. Almost all of them 
have relatives there, and a number of con¬ 
siderations come in which tell upon a Scotch 
boy. Almost all Scotch men have connections 
with India. 

56.211. You do not think there would be 
any difference in that respect?—No, 1 do not 
think so, 

56.212. I think you told us if you had an 
examination, say, at 18 or 19, on similar lines 
to the present Oxford scholarship examination, 
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then you would get boys who if they went 
through an ordinary University career at 
Oxford or Cambridge would do well in an 
Honours degree ?—Yes. 

56.213. But. if you have selection at that 
age, even upon un examination of that 
character, the result would be this : you select 
your boy and then he undergoes a short period 
of probation. Would that give him the same 
education or would it prove the same incentive 
to do well, in the Honours degree as a boy who 
goes with, a scholarship to one of the Univer¬ 
sities?—I do not think it would. 

56.214. If it does not, then by selection at 
the younger age as suggested by witnesses 
you would not be able to satisfy the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay, who said that 


you must get for the Indian Civil Service the 
best product of the English system of educa¬ 
tion ; it would not satisfy that principle ?—It 
is very difficult indeed to prophesy what will 
be the result 

56.215. I mean if vou have an examination 

V 

at an earlier age, would you get the same class 
of man as you do now at the maturer age ?— 
I do not think in the long run you will get, 
under the younger system, as good men as 
you get under the present system. I do not 
think so. 

56.216. Even if you conform the examina¬ 
tion at the younger age to the scholarship 
examination ?—I do not think you would. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


John Alison, Esq., m.a., F.U.S.E., Headmaster of G-eorge Watsons College, Edinburgh. 


Answers relating to the Indian QivU Service. 

56,217. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should lie lowered, so as to secure hoys at the 
school-leaving age. What is your opinion on 
this suggestion? — Perhaps I may lirst explain 
the position of the college. George Watson’s 
College is a large secondary day school for hoys 
under the control of the Education Board of the 
Edinburgh Merchant Company. Its curri¬ 
culum, generally speaking, is regtdated by the 
conditions of the intermediate and leaving 
certificates of the Scotch Education Depart¬ 
ment. It. sends out annually about 40 boys to 
the University and 160 directly into profes¬ 
sional or business life. The pupils are drawn 
mainly from the families of the professional 
and commercial classes in Edinburgh, with a 
number of hoys from country districts and 
from the Colonies. 

During the past 20 years 45 former pupils 
of the college have been successful in the 
examinations for the Home and Indian Civil 
Service. Of these, 38 entered the Indian 
Service. Most of the 45 competed after 
finishing an Arts course at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, a few were at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
a small proportion of them, so far as I know, 
had recourse to the services of a crammer. 
They were the sons of fathers of various 
professions and businesses, no particular class 
standing out conspicuously before others. 

In my opinion the suggested change in the 
age limits to the school-leaving age is undesir¬ 
able for the following reasons : — 

(i) The high intellectual and other endow¬ 
ments, the possession of which it is desired 
to ascertain by any scheme of competition, 
generally manifest themselves as a superior 
general capacity. This is of slow growth, and 
may actually depend for its most, favourable 
development upon an absence of pressure in 
earlier years. The premature specialisation 
and the anxiety implied by go serious an 
examination at 18 or 19 would indeed be 
gravely harmful to development of mind and 


character. The best chance of success would 
fall to the boys who had developed that early 
aptitude which is often, found dissociated from 
weight. Again, many boys have neither 
realised the importance of hard study nor 
decided their course in life till near the end 
of their school course, till, indeed, it would be 
too late to prepare for the competition at the 
early age proposed. It is not enough to say 
that the boy who does not wake up and decide 
in time has lost and deserves to lose his 
opportunity to enter this particular Service. 
From the point of view of the public service 
the loss of the type—the later developing 
type, that is—-would be regrettable; for the 
men whose boyhood has been prolonged are 
by no means the inferior men afterwards. 
Hence the maximum age limit should be as 
late as is compatible with that deemed best 
for entering the Service in India. 

Further, there is no reference hi your 
communication as to the extent or nature of 
the University course to be followed by the 
successful candidates of IS or 19 before they 
proceed to their duties in India. That a 
University course will be taken in the interval. 
I do not doubt. The declaration of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee is still of fundamental 
importance: “ It is undoubtedly desirable 
“ that the Civil Servant of the Company 
should enter on his duties while still young, 
“ but it is also desirable that he should have 
“ received the best, the most liberal, the most 
“ finished education that his native country 
“ affords." But in my view even the best 
course of study would lose much of its value 
i f it were followed with the moderate applica¬ 
tion to be expected of men who were conscious 
that their success had already been attained. 

(ii) In regard to the applicability of the 
proposed conditions to our Scottish system, 
1 would point out that the normal leaving-age 
in English higher schools is at least a year 
later than in Scottish secondary schools. 
With us the leaving certificate may he taken 
by a boy of 1.7. 

Under the present, conditions of the exami¬ 
nation, our boys, with the ordinary school 
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course and a course of study at lire University, 
have a fair opportunity of entering the Indian 
Service. If the suggested changes were made, 
those boys would have the beat chance who 
could afford to go to schools where special 
preparation was given for the examination. 
Very few schools in Scotland, save those 
working on the lines of the English public 
schools, could give t he special classes for 
such preparation. Apart from the question 
of funds, the conditions under which the 
schools work would he a handicap, unless the 
examination were in the well-defined group 
of subjects which are normally demanded for 
the school-leaving certificate, viz.: 

English; another Language; Mathematics 
or Science ; a fourth, subject (not already 
taken) chosen from— 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French, 

German 

Italian. 

Spanish. 


Gaelic. 

Mathematics. 
Experimental Science. 
Geography. 

History. 

Drawing. 


It has, rightly I think, been the policy of 
the Scotch Education Department to dis¬ 
courage high specialisation at school. 

56,218. Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering the age limits is accepted, what 
would you prefer ?—Should the suggestion of 
lowering the age he adopted, I should prefer 
18 to 19. 


56,219. What would he the character of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for boys of school-leavi ng age ? In particular: 

(a) should the examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge; (£>) should the examination 

contain a number of subjects ail optional, 
the only limitation to the candidate’s freedom 
of choice being contained in the provision 
that, the maximum number of marks which 
can be obtained from the subjects chosen 
shall not exceed a specified amount ; (e) 
should the examination 4 * consist oE some com¬ 
pulsory and some optional subjects; and 
(<l) should the examination be one in which 
lhe options are classified in groups according 
to their affinities, and the candidate’s liberty 
of choice is confined to selecting a certain 
groiip ?—As to the character of the open com¬ 
petition for boys of school-leaving age— 

(a) No, I do not approve of an examina¬ 
tion like that of the scholarship examination 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Bovs at school 
should be allowed to f ake the broad curriculum 
which lias proved, good for general mental 
development. Interference with this curri¬ 
culum for the sake of a few pupils taking 
special subjects could not he contemplated 
by the Scottish schools, 

(b) No, I do not. approve of an examina¬ 
tion in a number of subjects all optional. 
This method is quite suitable under the 

'* A specimen of such an examination was enclosed 
—vide Appendix X. 


1 Two of the four. 


present conditions, but not for hoys just 
leaving a school where the choice of subjects 
is restricted and certain subjects are com¬ 
pulsory. The free choice for boys from most. 
Scottish schools would be quite illusory, and 
therefore should not, be offered. 

(c) Yes, there should be both compulsory 
and optional Subjects. This is in accord with 
the work of the schools. 1 should, in a tenta¬ 
tive fashion, suggest:— 

A. —Compulsory Subjects :— 

English (Language, literature, Com¬ 
position). 

Mathematics or Science. 

Latin, or Greek, or French, or German. 

B. —Optional (two to be taken):— 

Latin 

French t I£ not alread Y takeu - 

German J 

Mathematics.—If not already taken. 

Applied Mathematics. 

Science:— 

Chemistry 
Physics 
Zoology 
Botany 

History. 

Geography. 

(d) No, I should, subject to reply to (c), 
grant the candidate full liberty of choice of 
subjects without reference to any classification 
in groups according to their affinities. 

56.220. What regulations would you sug¬ 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer?—I would not limit 
the field of selectiou iu any way. Not every 
“crammer” deserves the prejudice attaching 
to the term, and if a clever boy presented 
himself for examination from a crammer's, 
he should have his chance with the others 
provided that, lie lias moans of satisfying the 
Commissioners as to the points mentioned 
below. 

26.221. To what extent, could a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a competitive 
examination ?—Inquiries as to character and 
school record should be made for all intending 
candidates before they arc admitted to the 
examination. The schedules of inquiry at 
present sent out by the various Public Depart¬ 
ments will, suggest the various points to he 
emphasised. Besides the customary details 
as to character and abilities demanded by 
these schedules, attention should ho paid to 
qualities of leadership if developed in games, 
or iu the Officers' Training Corps, or iu other 
activities of the school. There is no way that 
1 can imagine of combining the results of such 
inquiries with the results of the written exam¬ 
ination in such a way as to affect the final 
order of t he candidates. 

56.222. Are you of opinion that the ac¬ 
curacy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
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number of candidates who appear for it? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ?—It is likely that under 
the suggested conditions a very large number 
of boys would desire to compete, and there is 
no doubt that such a large number is bound 
in some degree to affect the fairness of the 
results arrived at. Varying judgments will 
he passed by different examiners or even by 

Mr. John Alison, m.a., f.r 

56.223. (Chairman.) You are Headmaster 
of George Watson’s College, Edinburgh ?— 
Yes._ 

56.224. How many boys have you got at 
your College?—1,175 at present. We take 
them at the earliest age, and that includes the 
elementary department. 

56.225. What age is the youngest ?—We 
begin at five. 

56.226. How many have you got in the 
secondary department?—We have 640 over 
12 years of age. 

56.227. Is yours exclusively a dav school? 
—Yes, 

56.228. I see you state that you have 
passed a good many boys into the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes, I should like to make a 
correction there. In my written answers I say 
we have passed 45 in the last 20 years. That 
ought to be 41 in the last 20 years. I find 
that l counted four who entered at an earlier 
date. 

56.229. Of those, you state 38 have entered 
the Indian Civil Service. You will require also 
to alter the figure 38 ?—Yes, 34 have entered 
the Indian Civil Service, not 38. 

56.230. The others have stayed at home 
and taken the Home Service ?—Yes. 

56.231. How have most of those gone into 
the Service from you ? Have they gone on to 
one of the Scotch Universities ?—They have 
nearly all gone to Edinburgh University. 

56.232. And then gone to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge for their year’s probation?—Yes ; they 
take their final (here. We have passed half-a- 
dozen boys on to Oxford for a year or two 
before competing, but the vast majority have 
gone to Edinburgh University alone after 
school. 

56,233 You have had a falling off in the 
last five years ?—Very considerable. In the 
last five years we have passed only seven. 

56,234. J)o you attribute that falling off to 
(he late age at which they are asked to adopt 
a career ?—I would not put very much stress 
on that explanation, because at the same age 
we had larger numbers. That is only one 
possible explanation. I think another expla- 
l nation is probably this, that there seems to be 
abroad in the minds of the boys the fact that 
r the Indian Civil Service is not so attractive as 
it once was, for what reason I do not know. 

O 20038 


the same examiner if he has to revise a large 
number of papers. The best way, in my 
opinion, of obviating the difficulty would be 
to attach considerable weight to the evidence 
afforded by the school record referred to in 
the previous question, and rigorously to ex¬ 
clude from the examination all who are 
unlikely to come up to the standard of the 
Service. I believe the Commissioners could 
count on the careful and conscientious assist¬ 
ance of Headmasters to this end. 

.S.E., called and examined. 

56.235. You have not been able to gather 
any real reason for that ?—One could speculate, . 
perhaps, that the unrest in India may have 
something to do with it. Also that the general 
conditions of life out there are not just as they 
once were. The expenses of living are rising, 

I suppose, and the income has not risen. 

56.236. At any rate you have an impression 
that it is somewhat unpopular both with the 
parents and the boys ?—Yes, although it may 
be there is nothing definite behind it. I do 
not know. 

56.237. You would approve of a reduction 
of age; you would like it to be between 21 
and 23 ?—If there is to be a reduction at all, 
I think that is probably all that I should 
approve of. 

56.238. You would not welcome a reduc¬ 
tion to the school-leaving age ?—Not unless 
you could adapt it to the school conditions in 
Scotland. 

56.239. You realise that if it were taken 
at the age you mention, 21-23, it would 
seriously interfere with the English Univer¬ 
sities?—Yes, I know there is a difficulty there. 

56.240. Your objection to the school-leav¬ 
ing age is that you think an examination of 
this character would introduce undue speciali¬ 
sation at too early an age?—Yes, it would 
require that, and we could not give it. The 
Education Department compel us, quite 
rightly in my opinion, to give a very broad 
curriculum up to the age of 15 or 16. Every 
boy takes English, Mathematics, a language 
other than English, Science, and Drawing, 
and follows this course for three years, until 
he is between 15 and 16. 

06,241. Has lie got to take Latin or Greek ? 
—The language is hot specified—one language 
other than English. 

56.242. So that he may take a modern 
language or a classical ?—Yes. Then for 
two years after that every boy must take 
English, Mathematics, or Science, and 
another language. With these conditions 
laid upon us we could not begin to spe¬ 
cialise early enough for an examination 
such as would suit the English schools; 
but if the examination were made to suit us, 
of course I would have no objection. 

56.243. Supposing au examination were 
made to suit the English public schools or 
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tlie Scotch public schools like Fettes, would not 
that suit you?—I think not. 

56.244. Does that mean that your standard 
is not so high as that of the English public 
schools ?—In Classics probably we do not go 
so high as certain selected boys of theirs would 
go. In Mathematics I believe we go as high 
as any of them. It is not that we are 
inferior, but that we have to keep a high 
standard all round, and so cannot specialise 
so as take any particular subject to a higher 
standard. 

56.245. So that if you were to have an 
examination framed on the lines of the Oxford 
or Cambridge scholarships, that would not 
suit you ?—No, simply because it takes fewer 
subjects, and therefore the boys who are 
specially prepared for them can go higher, 

56.246. Do you ever have successful candi¬ 
dates for these scholarship examinations direct 
from your school ?—Sometimes. 

56.247. They do get in from your school ? 
—Yes. 

56.248. I suppose as time proceeds your 
standard will approximate to the standard 
of the older public schools?—If yon have to 
bring four subjects up to the highest standard 
possible, and another school has to bring 
only tliree subjects up to the highest standard 
possible, it stands to reason you will never be 
able to bring your four subjects to the same 
standard as the other school can boring its 
three, it depends on the number of subjects. 

50.249. Your contention is that you have 
got a higher level over a greater number of 
subjects than the older public schools?—My 
contention is that in some subjects they are 
higher and in some they are lower. But our 
average, so Far as I am able to line! out, is quite 
as high as theirs. 

56.250. Then you have got the school-leav¬ 
ing certificate. At what age is the school¬ 
leaving certificate obtained?—There are two 
certificates; there is an i ntermediate certificate 
and a leaving certificate. The intermediate is 
supposed to be taken at 15, but it is taken 
probably between 15 and 16. The leaving 
must be two years later. The Scotch Educa¬ 
tion Department do not grant, it until two 
years’ study has elapsed after the intermediate, 
so that you may take if about 18. 

56.251. What proportion of your hoys stay 
with you till they are 18, would you say ?— 
We have a class, I should say, of about 50 boys 
who would average 18 or ISj, 

56.252. Would you say that more stay till 
they are IS or more go away at about 16 
and go on to the University of Edinburgh ?■ - 
More go away. 

56.253. That is the more usual practice ?— 
Yes. I should say that more go away to other 
places than the University. Of those who go 
to the University the majority stay till they 
are 18. 

56.254. Assuming the examination to be 
taken at the school-leaving age, you say you 


would not in any way introduce any scheme 
which would have a tendency towards limiting 
the field of selection ?—No ; I would prefer the 
broad field. 

56.255. You would not care to see the 
condition established that tliis leaving certi¬ 
ficate must be presented ?—No, I should prefer 
to keep the broad field we have at present. 

56.256. You have not got the same appre¬ 
hension of the injury of the crammer that some 
people have?—If you put a crammer in place 
of a school course I should deprecate that 
altogether; but if alter a boy lias taken a 
school course lie lias three or six months to 
spare and goes to a crammer who brings 
him up and works him at. high pressure and 
brings everything fresh to bis mind, T do not 
see any harm in that at all. 

56.257. Provided he lias got his sound 
groundwork ?—Provided he lias got his school 
course. 

56.258. Then it may he very useful to 
him?—Quite. 

56.259. As regards a test of character, you 
would confine yourself merely to a certificate 
similar, 1 suppose, to the certificate that now 
obtains?—It is very difficult, to do anything 
else. 1 do not see what else you can do. 

56.260. We have had schemes put before 
us having for their object the testing of 
character as distinguished from the testing 
of intellectual attainment ?—I cannot see any¬ 
th ing that can be done except to give the 
personal testimony to what is known of the 
hoy’s character. 

56.261. You do not think that any Board 
of Selection would be of any use?—They could 
only judge by an interview, and hear over 
again the schoolmaster’s opinion, which does 
not add much to what the schoolmaster has 
given before. 

56,202. Do you know a certificate that now 
has to he filled in for a candidate going up 
for the Indian Civil Service examination?— 
Yes, I have seen that. 

56.263. Would you say that that might be 
strengthened and made more effective ?—I do 
not remember the details sufficiently to say. 

56.264. Of course it is not given by you 
because it. lias to be filled in and signed at the 
University of recent years, has it not ?—Yes. 

56.265. They never go hack to the school¬ 
master for that; it is filled in Ivy the Univer¬ 
sity authorities?—Yes. 

56.266. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I think you 
stated that the discussion of certain problems 
in India has affected the number of recruits 
for the Indian Civil Service to some extent?— 

1 said I thought it might, 

56,207. It might happen that as the pro¬ 
blems of Indian administration become more 
complicated and difficult the weaker hoy 
would keep out and the field would be left to 
the more adventurous and capable boys?— 
That is so. 
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o6,268. (Mr, Madge.) Do you think that the 
raising of the age to the present limit has had 
any effect in diminishing the number of can¬ 
didates ? — No, I cannot say so, because with the 
same age we had in two vears in succession, 
in 1900-1901, six boys who passed the exami¬ 
nation. We had six in each of those years. 
Then in 1904 we had four and in 1907 we had 
four. 

50.269. ( Lord Ronald shot ij.) The age was 
changed in 1900; one year was added?— 
That seems to have affected it then, because 
although four passed in 1907 they would have 
begun their studies several years before. I 
should think it has affected it. 

56.270. (Mr. Madge.) Is your approval of 

the partial reduction bused on the supposition 
that there must be Boine reduction ? 1 want 

to ask you to say quite frankly whether you 
would have any reduction or none at all ? — It 
is bascil on the assumption that there must be 

i some. 

56.271. But if there were no assumption 
you would have no reduction ? — I should leave 
it alone. 

56.272. Would you say so on the ground 
that the older his age the better judge a man 
is as to his future career and his development 

! of character ?—1 would do it on the ground 
. that the man is so far developed that the 
selectors can better judge. 

56.273. Have you heard of cases iu which 
the promise of early years has not been fulfilled 
later? — Do you mean with regard to these 
candidates or in general? 

56.274. In general first, and then with 
/ regard to these candidates?—Yes, I know 

many cases in general. 

56.275. Taking the cases in general, would 
| that form an element in your judgment as to 
\ your preference for the later age ?—It would. 

56,270. Do you think a system of competi¬ 
tion for appointments lias had any effect upon 
education generally in Scotland? — You mean 
this particular competition ? 

56,277. More or less, yes. In this particu¬ 
lar case we are considering this question, I ml 
there is increasing competition for other 
servicesjtoo ?— I would not like to say so. 

56,27b. lou do not think, because com¬ 
petition seems to be a channel or a guide to 
appointments in the public mind, that it 
reacts at all oil education ? — I would be very 
doubtful about that. 

56.279, Of course it ought not to do so. 
Has cramming increased in Scotland at all ?— 
No, I think not. 

56.280. Do you think there is any method 
of testing character apart from the competitive 
system l -I th i n k there is no method under 
the competitive system. The two things are 
quite apart. 

o6,281. Does any method occur to you of 
remedying that serious defect in the competi¬ 
tive system ? No. I have thought over it, 
but 1 cannot see any way of doing it except 
simply asking the schoolmaster's opinion of 


the boys before they are allowed to go in, or 
after. It does not matter which. 

56.282. How far would viva voce examina¬ 
tions tend to correct or modify a defect of that 
sort?—Only in so far as they bring the 
candidates face to face with the examiner so 
tliat he sees something of their personality. 
If lie could give some marks for that, which 
would be a very dangerous thing to do, I 
think, it might be something which could be 
tried. 

56.283. There would be no otlier way 
but marks? — No, and 1 do not see anyway 
of giving marks for it with any certainty. 

56.284. (Mr. Fisher . ) Yon told us tliat you 
have got 41 boys into the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?—Yes. 

56.285. When those boys left your hands, 
did you regard them as able boys ?—Yes, they 
were all able boys. 

56.286. You had detected their ability at 
that stage ? — Yes, they hud made up their 
minds before they left school to compete. 

56.287. But you had detected them as able 
boys ? — Yes. 

56.288. Did they get scholarships or bur¬ 
saries at the University ? — Nearly all of 

them. 

■56,289. So that so far as that goes you 
were able to predict at the age of 18 or* 19 
when t hey left your hands their promise and 
their ability ? — I was. 

56.290. So that to that extent n test of 19 
lias proved satisfactory ? — Yes, but of course 
the conditions are slightly different noiv. 
This compulsory broad study was not on 

then. 

56.291. I understand that makes a dif¬ 
ference ? — There is one otlier difference, if 
you will allow me to state it, that these boys, 
although they were detected then as lads of 
promise, were not put to the test until three or 
four years later. If they had been tested at 19, 
it is just possible that some of those boys 
would not have got in because they had not 
settled, in their own minds that they were ; 
going in for the Indian Civil Service two or 
three years earlier. 

56.292. I understand that, but my point is • 
that at 18 they had already shown themselves 
boys of marked ability — of sufficient ability 
to win in most cases bursaries or scholarships 
at the University?—Yes. 

56.293. And therefore they had shown 
themselves capable of passing a competitive 
test at tliat age ? — Yes. 

56.294. I was a little surprised at your 
saying, in answer to Mr. Madge, that there 
was no correspondence between the results of 
a competitive examination and the general 
character of boys ? — I did not mean to go to 
that length. 

50.295. You would not go so far as that ? 
— No. All .1 intended to say was that 1 have 
known cases of boys who did not fulfil the 1 
promise that they held out at the anes of 18 I 
and 19. 
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56.296. But surely you would agree, as an 
experienced educationist, there is a very large 
presumption that, boys who do well in. exami¬ 
nations are also boys of substantial character ? 

—Very large indeed. I only say I know 
some instances to the contrary, that is all. 
Idle rule holds. 

56.297. The rule holds that a competitive 
examination is a very good general test of 
character? — Yes—you mean of capacity, 
general capacity ? 

50.298. Industry, resolution, capacity to 
concentrate the mind on the subjects in which 
it is desirable the mind should he concen¬ 
trated?—Yes,, it is a very good test. 

56.299. Management of time, adjustment 
to a practical age—it is a very good general 
test of character in that way ?—Yes, I agree. 

56.300. It is quite clear that it is a test 
which does not always work and which it 
would he desirable occasionally to correct; is 
not that your point of view ?—Yes. 

56.301. If you could find a means of cor¬ 
recting it?—Yes, and it is that means I. do not 
see liow to apply, 

56.302. (Mr. Sly.) I should like to ask your 
opinion in regard to the field of candidates 
that you think would he attracted by an 
examination at the school-leaving age, Do 
you think that in your school and other schools 
of that nature in Scotland, the Indian Civil 
Service would attract the best hoys at that 
examination or that the Universities would 
attract the best hoys ?—I think probably there 
would he an increase in the number of boys 
who would try it. They would have a shot 
at it. 

56.303. The best hoys in the school ?— 
Yes, I think there would be an increase in the 
number of best boys in the school who would 
try it. 

56.304. So far as the schools are concerned 
we would probably get rather a larger and 
better field than we do at present?—Yes, I 
think you would, provided the examination 
was made to suit them. If they saw that the 
examination was not made to suit them, you 
would not have a larger field. 

50.305. We had a proposal put before us 
that so far as Scotland is concerned all the 
candidates that are desirous of appearing for 
the examination should be required to have 
this school-leaving certificate. Do you think 
that is a reasonable proposition ?—Provided 
you put a corresponding condition oil in 
England and Wales that the same broad 
standard or something like it that we pass 
they should pass; otherwise obviously it would 
be unfair. 

56.306. But that condition, so far as Scot¬ 
land is concerned, would not exclude any 
particular type of school or particular type of 
education that it would be undesirable to 
exclude ?—No. You are practically com¬ 
pelling every Scotch boy to take this broad 
course up to 18 years of age, and you are 


not putting a similar compulsion on an 
English boy. 

56.307. You have told us that you have 
heard from different sources that the attrac¬ 
tions of tlie Indian Civil Service are not so 
great as they were formerly, and that this has 
affected the selection of that Service by can¬ 
didates for their future career in life? — I 
think there is something in that. 

56.308. Is that the impression generally 
now in Scotland, do you know ? —I could 
not say. 

56.309. How did it come to you, if I may 
ask, without going into details ?—Simply 
from talks with the old boys, some of them 
Indian Civil Servants themselves, and with 
boys who were talking to me about whether 
they should go in for it or not. They told me 
they had heard this rumour. 

56.310. Were the rumours directed towards 
the financial prospects in that Service or to 
other considerations? — Both, but mainly I 
think other considerations. 

56.311. Other than the financial prospects ? 
—Yes. 1 think probably there are reasons 
out there, but I do not know what they arc, 
which give rise to some feeling of that kind. 

56.312. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to the 
35 boys who entered the Indian Civil Service 
from your school, could you say ai what age 
they made up their minds to get into ilie Indian 
Civil Service ?—1 should think somewhere 
about IS, just before leaving school or just 
about the time they left school, They left for 
Edinburgh University with the intention of 
taking a course there that would suit them 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

56.313. When they left school they thought 
of entering the Indian Civil Sendee ?—Yes. 

56.314. And they also competed for the 
scholarship examination ?—They went to the 
University ; they took bursaries at Edinburgh 
University, they took a three years’ course 
there, took their Honours degree there, and 
then some of them would compete at once and 
some of them would have another year. Some 
of them got scholarships from Edinburgh 
University to Oxford, and had another year 
there and then competed. 

56.315. What is the age for the scholars!lip 
examination at Oxford ?—Uusually 19, but 
these men got scholarships at Edinburgh 
University to take them to Oxford. 

56.316. So that they were more advanced 
in age?—Yes. 

56.317. What I w/uit to know is this ; of 
those who went to Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities and went in for the scholarships, 
supposing this competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service was started at the 
school-leaving age, would those candidates 
have gone in for the scholarship examination 
or for the Indian Civil Service examination?— 
Do I understand you mean if the boys had had 
the choice of taking the Indian Civil Service 
examination at 19 or of going to Oxford and 
trying for the scholarship ? 
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56,318. 1 think I hail better make my 
question clear. I am under the impression 
that the scholarship examination at Oxford is 
at the age- of 18 or 19 ?—19. 

56,311b And it is proposed to have the 
Civil Service competitive examination, at that 
age also ?—Yes. 

56.320. What I wish to know is, if there 
had been those two examinations at the same 
age, how many of those 35 or 41 candidates to 
whom you have referred would have preferred 
to go in for the Civil Service rather than for the 
other?—I think that would have altogether 
depended on the examination vou are going to 
establish. 

56.321. But surely the material will be 
divided at any rate ?—Probably. 

56.322. Some would go in for this and 
some would go in for’ the other?—Very 
probably. 

56.323. Under those circumstances they 
can afford to wait till 22 or 23 in order to make 
their choice ?—Yes. 

56.324. (Sir Theodore Morison .) I under¬ 
stood you to say that because your boys took 
a broad course it would be impossible for them 
to compete in an examination for which high 
marks are given for specialisation. Is that so ? 

56.325. But I suppose it would be possible 
to offer in this examination ail alternative 
group which would suit your boys ?—Yes. 

56.326. Could you indicate to me, as Dr. 
Heard did, the kind of group which would 
not interfere with your broad course ? I 
suppose the boys would have to take three or 
four subjects?—They would have to take 
English, Mathematics or Science, and some 
language other than English. Those three 
would have to be in. 

56.327. Do you want anything more ; that 
is what 1 want to know. Do you want any 
History?—I would not make History com¬ 
pulsory because they are not all compelled to 
take that at the higher stages. 

56,32S. Would that group of three subjects 
adequately represent your school; would you 
be satisfied with that ?—No, they all have to 
take four. 

56.329. The fourth might be an optional 
subject ?—Yes. 

50.330. If the fourth subject in the group 
were made optional, would it do?—Yes, it 
could be done in that way. 


56.331. The option would he, I suppose, be¬ 
tween Physics, Chemistry, History, or another 
language ; that is the sort of thing you mean ? 

es. 

56.332. If you had a group marked as high 
as the specialised classical group, your school 
would be adequately represented ?—Quite. It 
is a question of the marks that you give to 
certain subjects. 

56.333. If its breadth is marked equally 
with its height that would suit you ?—Yes ; it 
is a matter of detail which would require very 
careful consideration. 

56.334. But that would not upset your 
school ?—No, it would not. 

56.335. And you think your boys would 
take that in their stride ?—Yes. 

56.336. It is really only a question of 
weighing it as against the other ?—That is the 
question—the adjustment of the marks. 

56.337. I am supposing that the boys who | 
come from this type of school are confined to ; 
their own particular group; they must not ; 
wander about. You agree with that ?—Yes. 

56.338. A person who has been trained on 
the classical specialisation has to stick to that, 
and a person who has been brought up on 
the broad course has to stick to that in Ms 
examination ?—I am mainly anxious that my 
boys should not be tempted to attend to 
other things than their course. 

56.339. That seems to me the reason for 
saying that you must not pick about among a 
large number of options, but you have to stick 
to your group ?—Yes. 

56.340. You tli ink that group would satisfy 
you, and that you would not want more than 
four subjects ?—No. I said two more in my 
paper, making five, but four would suit better. 

56.341. The important thing is to get a 
com’se which would satisfy the school ?—Yes. 

56.342. Have you any reason for adding 
that fifth subject ? Would you as a school¬ 
master like your boys to get up another 
subject in addition to the four which are com¬ 
pulsory and which they are taking in the 
school curriculum ?— I think there are some 
hoys in the school who take five at the higher 
stages. 

56.343. But you do not think it is parti¬ 
cularly desirable ?—No. I think four is the 
best tiling for the school, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned sine die.) 


't 
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APPENDIX No. I. 

(Referred to in Quest ion 53,156.) 


Regulations respecting the Training and Examination in Lam of Assistants in His Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service for China, Corea, and Siam, during their Residence on 
Furlough in England. 

1. With a view to enable'assistants in Ris Britannic Majesty’s Consular Service for China, 
Corea, and Siam to study law in this country in order— 

(a) To qualify themselves in the special branches of the law which would be useful to them 
in their Consular duties ; and, 

(h) To be ultimately called to the Bar, 
the following special extensions of leave have been sanctioned :— 

2. In the case oO officers in His Majesty’s Consular Service in China and Corea the usual 
furlough of one year after live years’ service will be extended to two years in the case o£ any 
assistant who may, on this ground, apply for such extension, provided that the Minister under 
whom he may have been serving shall recommend the application, and shall express Lis 
opinion that the ability, industry, and general good conduct exhibited by the officer in the 
past five years warrant the expectation that he will turn, to good account whatever opportunities 
of studying law may he afforded him. 

3. Assistants to whom the Minister has recommended that extended leave shall be 
granted will, on their arrival in England, be reported by the Foreign Office to the Civil 
Sendee Commissioners, who will make arrangements for the examination referred to in 
paragraph 5 (d). 

4. The grant of a second year’s leave of absence will not be confirmed unless the Assistant 
can produce to the Secretary of State at the end of his first year— 

(a) A certificate from the proper officer of the Inn of Court to which he belongs, that he 
has regularly kept his terms since his admission. 

{!>) A certificate from the Council of Legal Education that he has qualified in the following 
branches of Law in the examinations, conducted by the Council, of candidates for 
Call to the Bar :— 

(i) Homan Law. 

(ii) Constitutional Law (English and Colonial) and Legal History. 

(iii) Criminal Law and Procedure. 

(iv) Heal Property and Conveyancing. 

(e) A certificate from the Council that he lias passed satisfactorily in the Term examina¬ 
tions conducted by the Readers or Assistant Readers in the following:— 

(i) Evidence. 

(ii) Civil Procedure. 

5. At the end of his second year’s leave the Assistant will be required to produce to the 
Secretary of State— 

(a) A certificate from the proper officer of die Inn to which he belongs that he has 

regularly kept his terms. 

(b) A certificate from the Council of Legal Education that, he has qnalfied in the following 

branches of law in the examinations, conducted by the Council, of candidates for 
call to the Bar :— 

(!) Common Law. 

(ii) Equity. 

(iii) Evidence and Civil Procedure. 

(e) A certificate from the Council that he has passed satisfactorily in the term examina¬ 
tions in — 

(i) Private International Law. 

(ii) Commercial Law, with especial reference to Mercantiled Documents in 

daily use. 

(d) A certificate from the CSivi] Service Commissioners that he lias passed a satisfactory 
examination in the following subjects :— 

(i) The law relating to merchant shipping, contracts of affreightment, and 
marine insurance. 

. (ft) The status Mand jurisdiction over British subjects and aliens, questions 
or extra-territoriality as affect ing marriage, succession (testamentary and intestate) 1 
contracts, torts, and criminal liability. 

(in) Any other subject or subjects which the Civil Service Commissioners, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, may from time to time prescribe. 
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6. The assistants will also be required to furnish, at such times and in such manner as the 
Civil Service Commissioners may direct, certain notes of cases and proceedings in Courts of 
Law, and before Police Magistrates, and may be called upon to submit themselves to viva voce 
examinations touching their knowledge of the meaning and conduct of the proceedings they 
have reported. 

7. In the case of Assistants in His Britannic Majesty’s Consular Service for Siam who 
come home after three years of absence, extensions of leave will be granted at various times 
in order to enable them to keep the requisite number of terms, provided such extensions do 
not in. the aggregate exceed twelve montlis. 

The certificates mentioned in paragraph 4 will be required when the Assistant has had the 
opportunity of keeping six terms, and those in paragraph 5 at the expiration of the final 
extension. 

8. Detailed information relating to the lectures, classes, and examinations conducted by 
the Council of Legal Education may be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, 15, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, or from the proper officers of any of the four Inns of Court. 

Foreign Office, 

June 1909. 


APPENDIX No. II. 

(Referred to in Question 53,163.) 


Regulations as to tiie Physical Examination of Candidates for Appointments 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Note. 

These Regulations are published for the convenience of candidates and in order to enable 
them to ascertain the probability of their coming up to the required physical standard. But 
it must be clearly understood that the Secretary of State reserves to himself an absolute 
discretion to reject as unfit any candidate whom he may consider, after hearing the opinion 
of his medical advisers, to be physically disqualified for the public service; and that his 
discretion is in no respect limited by these Regulations. 

The Regulations for the physical examination of candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
are made by the Civil Service Commissioners, to whom any inquiry should be addressed. 


General Physical Requirements. 

1. A candidate must be in good mental and bodily health, and free from any physical 
defect likely to interfere with efficient performance of duty. 

2. In the examination of candidates the Medical Board will apply the following table of 
correlation of age, height, and chest girth:— 


, Age, 

Height without Shoes, 

Chest* 

Girth when Expanded* 

Range ol Expansion. 


Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches* 

,1S to 19 

63 arid under 05 

544 

2 


65 „ 68 

35 

2 


68 „ 72 

554 

2 


72 and upwards 

36 

01 

19 to 20 - . - 

62 ^ and under 65 

55 

2 


65 „ 68 

55 

2 


68 „ 70 

554 

2 


70 „ 72 

36 

2 


72 and upwards 

m 

-4 

21 and upwards - 

62A and under 65 

35 

2 

r\ 


65' „ 68 

354 



68 „ 70 

56 

2 


70 72' 

364 

2i 


72 and upwards 

37 

24 
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3. Measurement of Height .—The candidate will be placed against the standard with his 
feet together, and the weight thrown oil the heels, and not on the toes or outside of the feet. 
He will stand erect without rigidity, anil with tli® heels, calves, buttocks, and shoulders 
touching the standard; the chin will be depressed to bring the vertex of I ho head level under 
the horizontal bar, and the height will he noted in parts of an inch to eighths, hi the Indian 
Police Force a minimum height of 5 ft. 4 ins. is required, but in other Departments no fixed 
limit of height is imposed. 

4. Measurement of Chest .—The candidate will be made to .stand erect with his feet together, 
anil to raise his hands above bis head. The tape will be carefully adjusted round the chest, 
with its posterior upper edge touching the inferior angles of the shoulder blades, and its 
anterior lower edge the upper part of the nipples. The arms will then be lowered to hang 
loosely by the side, and care will be I alien that the shouldei-3 are not t hrown upwards or 
backwards so as to displace the tape. The candidate will then be directed to empty his chest 
of air as much as is possible. This is best done by continuous whistling with the Ups as long 
as sound can be produced. The tape is carefully gathered in during the process, and when 
the minimum measurement is reached it is recorded. The candidate will then be directed to 
inflate liis chest to its utmost capacity, This maximum measurement will likewise be noted. 
The girth with the chest fully expanded and the range of expansion between the minimum 
and the maximum will then be recorded. 

5. The hearing must be good. 

6. The speech without impediment. 


7. The teeth in good order, i.c., decayed or broken teeth must be properly stopped or 
crowned, and deficient teeth replaced by artificial teeth where necessary for effective mastication. 

8. The chest must be well formed, the lungs and heart sound. 

9. Rupture, hydrocele, varicocele, varicose veins in a severe degree, or other condition 
likely to cause inefficiency will disqualify a candidate, unless such condition is cured by 
operation. 

10. The limbs, feet, and toes must be well formed and developed, with free and perfect 
motion of all the joints. 


11. A candidate must have no congenital malformation or defect likely to interfere with 
efficiency. 

12. A candidate must not be the subject of chronic skin disease. 

l._>. hAidence of pie\ iour acute or chronic disease pointing to an impaired constitution will 
disqualify. 


14. J.lie Regulations as to the standaid of vision required are shown separately for each 
department; 

Candidates may, if the} 7 wish it, undergo a preliminary examination by the Medical Board 
which meets at the India Office every Tuesday, under the following conditions 


(a) Applications must be addressed to the Under Secretary of State, India Office 
Whitehall, London, accompanied by a fee of two guineas, and a statement as to the 
particular appointment which the candidate desires to obtain. 

Candidates must pay their travelling expenses. 

Candidates considered to be unfit by the Medical Board at this preliminary examination 
arc not bound to accept its opinion, but may, at their own risk, continue their 
studies with the knowledge that they will have to submit themselves for a final 
medical examination by the Medical Board, prior to the examination or to their 
appointment. 

On the other hand, it must be distinctly understood that the preHnaiiuary examination 
by the Medical Board is held solely for the candidate’s information, and that if 
after that examination lie is reported to be apparently fit, he has not on that 
account any claim to he accepted as physically lit when lie presents himself for the 
Imut Medical Examination, upon winch alone his acceptance or rejection will 
depend. _ Candidates may be considered fil for the Service at the preliminary 
examination, but may be found at the final examination to be unfit either on 
account of some ^physical defect winch did not exist or passed undetected at the 
preliminary examination, or for other reasons. 


( 6 ) 

(c) 


id) 


Regulations as to the Standard or Vision. 

I he Eedestactical, hdacation, Geological Survey, Agricultural, Indian Finance, Ciwtonw Civil 
* etennai % and otllc >‘ Departments not specially provided for in the following pages’- - 

V be admitted into the Civil Services of the Government of India if 

ame tropic m one or both eyes, provided that, with correcting lenses, the acuteness of viSofuf 

^ I being no morbid cha^“toita, oi 
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2. Cases of myopia, however, with a posterior staphyloma, may be admitted into the 
service, provided the ametropia in either eye does not exceed 2'5 I), and no active morbid 
changes of choroid or retina be present., 

3. A candidate who has a defect of vision arising from nebula of the cornea is disqualified 
if the sight, of either eye be less than f'i ; and in such a case the acuteness of vision in the 
better eye must equal |j, with or without glasses. 

4. Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the risk of aggravation or recurrence, in 
either eye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. The existence of imperfection of colour 
sense will be noted on the candidate’s papers. 


The Departments of Forest, Survey, Telegraph, Factories, and for various Artificers.® 

1. If myopia in one or both eyes exists, a candidate may be passed, provided the ametropia 
does not exceed 2'5 D, and if with correcting glasses, not exceeding 2'5 1), the acuteness 
of vision in one eye equals |j and in the other f, there being normal range of accommodation 
with the glasses. 

2. Myopic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate for service, provided the lens 
or the combined spherical and cylindrical lenses required to correct tire error of refraction do 
not exceed — 2’5 D ; the acuteness of vision in one eye, when corrected,being equal to f, and 
in the other eye $■, together with normal range of accommodation with the correcting glasses, 
there being no evidence of progressive disease in the choroid or retina. 

3. A candidate having total hypermetropia not exceeding 4 D is not disqualified, provided 
the sight in one eye (when under the influence of atropine) equals g and in the other eye 
equals $, with + 4 1) or any lower power. 

4. Hypermetropic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate for the service, provided the 
lens or combined lenses required to cover the error of refraction do not exceed 4 !), and that 
the sight of one eye equals §- and of the other §■, with or without such lens or lenses. 

5. A candidate having a defect of vision arising from nebula of the cornea is disqualified 
if the sight of one eye be less than fy. In such a case the better eye must be emmetropic. 
Defects of vision arising from pathological or other changes in the deeper structures of either 
eye which are not referred to in the above rules, may exclude a candidate for admission into 
tlie service. 

6. Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the risk of aggravation or recurrence, in 
either eye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. The existence of imperfection of colour 
sense will be noted on the candidate’s papers. 


Public Works Department and Superior Establishments, Hallway Department. 

1. If myopia in one or both eyes exists, a candidate may be passed, provided the ametropia 
does not exceed 3'5 D, and if. with correcting glasses not exceeding 3‘5 D, the acuteness of 
vision in one eye equals !j- and in the other -g, there being normal range of accommodation 
with the glasses. 

2. Myopic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate, provided the lens, or tlie combined 
spherical and cylindrical lenses required to correct the error of refraction, does not exceed 
3'5 D ; the acuteness of vision in one eye, when corrected, being equal to ■», and in the other 
f, together with normal range of accommodation with the correcting glasses, there being no 
evidence of progressive disease in the choroid or retina. 

3. A candidate having total liypermetropia not exceeding 4 D is not disqualified, provided 
the sight in one eye (when under the influence of atropine) equals and in the other eye 
equals jj-, with + 4 D glasses, or any lower power. 

4. Hypermetropic astigmatism does not disqualify, provided the lens or combined lenses 
required to cover the error of refraction do not exceed 4 D, and that the sight of one eye 
equals 5, and the other $, with or without such lens or lenses. 

5. A candidate having a defect of vision arising from nebula of the cornea is disqualified 
if the sight of that eye be less than -jV In such a case the better eye must be emmetropic. 
Defects of vision arising from, pathological or other changes in the deeper structures of either 
eye, which are not referred to in these rules, may exclude a candidate. 

0. Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the risk of aggravation or recurrence, in 
either eye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. Any imperfection of the colour sense is a 
disqualification for appointment to the Engineering Branch of the Railway Department, or as 
Assistant Superintendent in. the Traffic Department. In all other cases a note as to any 
imperfection of colour sense will be made on the candidate’s papers. 


* Artificers engaged in map and plan drawing may be considered separately, and this standard relaxed if it 
appears to be desirable. 
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The Indian Medical Sei'vice and the Police Department. 

1. Squint, or any morbid condition of the eyes or of the lids of either eye liable to the risk 
of aggravation or recurrence, will cause the rejection of the candidate. 

2. The examination for determining the acuteness of vision includes two tests; one for 
distant the other for near vision. The Army test types will he used for the test for distant 
vision, without glasses, except where otherwise stated below, at a distance of 20 feet; and 
Snellen’s Optotypi for the test for near vision, without glasses, at any distance selected by the 
candidate. Eacli eye will he examined separately, and the lids must be kept wide open 
during the test. The candidate must lie able to read the tests without hesitation in ordinary 
daylight. 

3. A candidate possessing acuteness of vision, according to one of the standards herein 
laid down, will not be rejected on account of an error of refraction, provided that the error of 
refraction, in the following cases, does not exceed the limits mentioned, viz.:—(a) in the case 
of myopia, that the error of refraction does not exceed 2'5D; (6) that any correction for 
astigmatism does no exceed 2"5 D ; and in the case of myopic astigmatism, that the total error 
of refraction does not exceed 2 ' f> D. 

4. Subject to the foregoing conditions, the standards of the minimum acuteness of vision 
with which a candidate will be accepted are as follows:—• 


Right Eye. 


Distant vision. — V — 6/6. 
Near vision.—Reads 0, 0, 


Hotter Eye. 


Distant vision.—-V = 6/6. 


Near vision.—Reads 0, 6. 


Standard I. 


Left Eye 


V = 6/6. 

Reads 0, 6. 

Standard II. 

Worse Eye. 


V, without glasses, = not below 6/60 ; 
anil, after correction with glasses, 
= not below 6/24. 

Reads 1, 


Belter Eye. 


Standard III. 


Worse Eve. 


Distant vision. — V, without glasses 
= not below 6/24 ; and, after correc- 
^ tion with glasses, = not below 6/6. 
Near vision.—Reads 0, 8. 


V, without glasses, — not below 6/24 ; 
and, after correction with glasses, 
= not below 6/12. 

Reads 1. 


N.B. — In all other respects candidates for these two branches of the Service must come 
up to the. standard of physical requirements laid down for candidates for commissions in 
the Amy. 


J he Indian Pilot Service,. and Candidates for Appointments as Guards, Engine-drivers, 

Signalmen, and Pointsmen on Iiaihcays, 

.1. A candidate is disqualified unless both eyes arc emmetropic, his acuteness of vision and 
range of accommodation being perfect. 

2. A candidate is disqualified by any imperfection of his colour sense. 

3 ; Strabismus, or any defective action of the exterior muscles of the eyeball, disqualifies a 
candidate for these branches oE service. 

7 he Indian Marine Service, including Engineers and Firemen. 

1. A candidate is disqualified if he have an error of refraction in one or both eves which 
is not neutralised by a concave or bv a convex 1, D lens, or some lower power. 

2. A candidate is disqualified by any imperfection of his colour sense. 

3. Strabismus, or any defective action of the exterior muscles of the eyeball, disqualifies a 

candidate for this branch of service. 1 


Special Duty. 

Candidates for special duty unde* government mnst possess such an amount at acuteness 
ol vision as will, without hindrance, enable them to perform the work of their office for the 

5.KS© 11 ' » n “* ° f - note will be 
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For all Appointments under the Indian Government a Declaration, «s follows, is required 

from Candidates :— 

j. I __ declare upon honour that, in tin' best of 

my knowledge and belief, 1 am not at present suffering or affected with any form of disease or 
bodily infirmity, such, as— 

(a) Disease of the heart or lungs, 

(b) Venereal disease. 

(c) Fits. 

id) Rupture. 

(«} Varicocele or varicose veins. 

(/) Hydrocele. 

(g) Malformation. 

(h) Congenital defect, 

(i) Defective sight or hearing. 

(j) Loss of teetli. 

(A-) Impediment in speech. 

( l ) Gout or rheumatism. 

2. That I have not to m,v knowledge any hereditary tendency or predisposition to mental 
or constitutional disease, such as— 

(a) Fits or Insanity. 

(b) Cancer. 

(e) Consumption or scrofula. 

;», That I will fully reveal to the Medical Board all circumstances within, my knowledge 
that concern my health and fitness for the appointment for which I am a candidate, 

4. That I have previously been examined by a Medical Board for the public 

service and was declared on the 

Signature _ 

Date ___ 

N.B.—A wilful misstatement by a candidate will invalidate any subsequent appointment 
obtained. 


APPENDIX No. III. 

(Referred to in Questions 53,438 et seq. and 53,460, 54,093 el seep) 


Letter from the President, Magdalen College, Oxford, dated June 30 th, 1913. 

Dear Sir, 

I am now able to Avrite definitely, as promised, in answer to the letters addressed by 
your Commission to the Vice-Chancellor, and in particular to your letter of June 19th, in 
which you ask that four members of the University should furnish written memoranda of then- 
views on the subjects under consideration of the Commission, and that two representatives 
should further arrange to give evidence before your Commission. 

Let me deal with the latter point first. The Master of Balliol College, Mr. J. L. Straclian- 
Davidson, will be glad to give evidence on the 16th, 17th, or 18th of July, if.your Commission 
can arrange this with him. 

f myself shall he glad to give evidence at the earlier date offered, namely, Wednesday, the 
9th of -July, if you can arrange that for me, I could also arrange to give evidence on the 10th, 
and possibly on the 11th, hut only with difficulty. The 9th would be by far the most 
convenient for me, and I hope it Can be arranged. 

With regard to the memoranda, what wo propose to do, if you will allow us, is to submit 
one joint memorandum, representing generally the views of the members of the Committee of 
the ! iebdomadal Council which has been sitting to consider your letters, and also four separate 
memoranda, representing the individual views of one or more authoritative members of the 
University. 

These four would be :— 

1. A memorandum by Sir Ernest Trevelyan, D.C.L., Reader in Indian Law in the 

University and a Fellow of All. Souls’ College, formerly a Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta, and Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University. 

2. A memorandum by the Very Rev. Dr. Strong, Deau of Christ Church. 

3. A memorandum by Mr. J. L. Straehan-Davklson, Master of Balliol College. 
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4. A memorandum prepared by Mr. A. S. L. Farquharson, Senior Proctor in tlie 
University ami Fellow and Tutor of University College, together with Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph, Fellow and Tutor ol' New College, and Mr. Sidney Ball, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College. 

All these memoranda will be typewritten. I hope they will, together with the oral 
evidence, meet the wishes of your Commission. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours faithfully, 

T. Heubeiit Wakhen. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Joint Memorandum of the Comm ittee of the■ Hebdomadal Council. 

We would desire in the first place to express our full concurrence with the opinion of 
Sir Ernest Trevelyan, as set forth in the first page of bis memorandum, that, so far as the 
selection and education of the Indian civilians is concerned, the present system is better than 
any other likely to be devised. This system was introduced by the Indian Government, not i 
at the suggestion of the Universities, and has been gradually improved by the experience of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, aided by information and advice derived from the Universities ] 
of the three kingdoms. It seems undesirable to have another great and sudden change. 

We believe, likewise, that the 00111*86 prescribed for the single year of probation may 
profitably be modified. We think that a liberal education will, if the present limit of age be 
kept, have been sufficiently secured hv the time the selection is over, and that the single 
probationary year may be fairly claimed for professional studies. The energies of the ■ 
probationer would theu be concentrated on wliat is strictly necessary, on riding, on the I 
elements of one vernacular, and above all on Law. This last should include attendance and 
reporting in the Courts, especially in the London Police Courts. For those who eventually 1 
choose the judicial side a year’s leave of absence, later on, for special training in the Law " 
would probably be desirable, and is, as we understand, already being tried. 

If this solution be rejected, the only alternative seems to be a return to the system which 
obtained before 1894, selection at 19 followed by a probation of two or three yearn. Various 
compromises have been suggested, but it is doubtful whether any of them would secure what 
the Commissioners seem to desire, and there is a widely-spread apprehension in Oxford that 
they would lead to a clashing between the demands of the University and those of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, to the disorganisation of University courses and to the exclusion 
from the service of those University men who make it their chief object to complete their full 
educational and intellectual development. 

We will, therefore, assume that the system of the “ eighties ” will be revived, and will 
proceed to point out the difficulties and dangers which it will involve, and the palliatives 
which may be suggested to meet those difficulties. In the first place the system implies au ) 
early bifurcation among the boys, Those who commit themselves to try for the Government ’ 
Service will be cutting themselves off from the studies and intellectual interests to which j 
their classmates are looking forward. The Service will be competing for the possession of 
the boys against the University careers with all their glamour and prestige and against the f 
high hopes of‘the great prizes of English life which every able boy cherishes, but'which by f 
the time he reaches 23 he is probably less confident of realising. The fact that the t 
examination for the Home Civil Service is through the ordinary University Course will f 
strengthen any tendency which already exists to prefer the Home to the Indian Service, | 
and every boy who hoped for the Home Service would he obliged to renounce India i 
beforehand. 

For the moment, the choice presented to the boy will be—Shall I become an Indian 
probationer, or the scholar of a college with a university career before me? In former 
times the question of the tenure of scholarships by probationers was always difficult; as 
things are now, we think that colleges would hardly allow a probationer to compete for a 
scholarship, or to retain it if he were already a scholar. To what extent this competition of 
careers would injure the recraiting may be a question, but, be the injury small or great, it 
must be borne. There is no way of avoiding it. 

The next question is, where is the India Office to look for its recruits ? The boys most 
suitable for the work of Government are to be found mainly in the great public schools, and I 
here, too,_ will he tlie best chance of getting men with a love of field sports, one of the things 
which brings civil servants most into contact and sympathy with the upper classes in India. 
The large majority of the able boys in such schools is to be found on the classical side. If' 
they are to have a fair chance in the competitive examination the marks should be assigned/ 
in proportion to the difficulty of the subjects, a result by no means easy to secure; and if af > 
just scale could be fixed, it would be hard to preserve it, since some teachers will inevitably 
press for the marking up of the modern and easier subjects. There is, moreover, some! 
danger that if the selection is made at an age when the candidates are still largelv separated 
0 20028 
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■, off amongst different schools according to the social classes to which their parents belong, 
these examinations may be drawn into the whirlpool of politics and the posts treated as 
prizes which the several classes may hope to secure for themselves. Such a state of things 
would be detrimental alike to education and to the efficacy of selection by competitive 
examination. This danger is at present obviated because, though all classes are found in 
the services, these classes have become fused at an earlier stage, and their members have 
all passed together through the Universities, which in this respect afc more democratic than 
i the schools. 

The assignment of marks to mathematics in an examination held at the age of 19 also 
presents peculiar difficulties. In any case the result of the contending claims of different 
! subjects will probably be some sort of compromise which will fit none of the regular school 
courses and suit only the special trainers who can pick and choose with a single eye to the 
line of least resistance for the accumulation of marks. The public schools never did in fact 
' succeed in competing with such teachers (especially for the higher places in the list) nearly so 
effectively as the Universities have done under the present system. 

Supposing the recruits selected, the next question is their probationary training. To 
isolate them in a revived “ Haileybmy ” would eut off many difficulties in detail; hut this 
would be to give up the policy of making the future civil servants share in the social life 
and habits of Englishmen of the same age destined for other careers. The advantage of this 
policy seems to us so great that we think that it should be preserved, at all costs. Assuming 
then that each probationer is to pass his period of training at a University, it would be well 
that those who come to Oxford should be distributed among the several colleges, two or three 
a year at the most to each college. (Such a system is already at work successfully with the 
lliiodes scholars.) Only so will they enter thoroughly into college life, and be able to make 
up to a certain extent for the disadvantage that no probationer will be brought into contact, 
as pupil with tutor, with any of the ordinary college authorities. This last drawback might, 
indeed, be obviated if the India Office would accept any of the ordinary honours courses 
inside the Universities, shortened so as to get the men out early, in lieu of a special 
probationary course, but we do not look on this as practicable. It would not supply the 
special training demanded, and it might tempt the probationers to select the University which 
gave its honours most cheaply. Nor again do we think that the Universities would find it 
possible to frame a joint academic course with joint examiners which should lead to an 
Honour's Degree in each University. On the other hand, it would not be desirable to limit the 
probationers to two or three chosen Universities. The India Office and the Civil Service 
Commissioners could no doubt frame a scheme of examinations and conduct the exanrinations 
themselves. Some sucl i scheme has been sketched by Sir Ernest Trevelyan ; we do not desire 
to criticise this viewed as a suitable preparation for life in India. But we would point out 
that such training would be professional and not academic. It is possible that a University 
j might be willing to grant an ordinary degree to all who passed througli such a course, but we 
believe that the proposal that they should be entitled to an Honours Degree on the basis of 
classes assigned by an external authority would raise formidable opposition in Oxford. 

The difficulties which we have mentioned may conceivably be overcome, but we think it 
desirable tliat the Commissioners should have their attention drawn to them. In any case a 
scheme which substitutes during the years from 19 to 23 a specialised training for a liberal 
education must involve a sacrifice, necessary, perhaps, but regrettable, of the full development 
of mind and character. 

T. Herbert Warren, 

President of Magdalen, Chairman. 
Sidney Ball, 

Fellow of St. John’s. 

A. S. L. Farquharson, 

Fellow of University College. 

H. W. B. Joseph, 

Fellow of New College. 

J. L. Strachan-Davidson, 

Master of Balliol College. 

Note. —The remaining member of the Committee, the Dean of Christ Church, was 
unavoidably absent from the meeting at which this Memorandum was drawn up. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Memorandum by Sir Ernest Trevelyan , D.C.L., <fce. 

I have been asked by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford to express my views 
' as to the system of education of the Indian Civil Service probationers in Oxford. 

I should first like to say that, after 13 3 -ears’ experience of the probationers at Oxford, I 
have formed the opinion that the men trained under the present system compare very 
favourably with those trained under the previous system. 
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The Indian Civil Service now obtains some of the best products of University training 
in England, There is, of course, as there is bound to be under any system, a certain 
percentage of men who are unsuited to a career in the Indian Civil Service, but on the whole 
the men are, in my judgment, the best men that it is possible to get for the I.C.S, 

I am aware that the teaching of law is wholly insufficient. I have always felt a diffidence 
in speaking out in this matter, as I did not wish to expose myself to the charge of placing the 
subject which I teach in a higher position than other subjects. Now that, as I understand, 
the insufficient knowledge of law is recognised, I am free to make suggestions. 

If the present system of one year's probation be continued, the subjects of education 
during that year should be confined to law and one vernacular. 

At the beginning of the year of probation the men are worked out, and it takes them some 
little time to recover from the strain of the open competition, and in most cases of the schools. 
They cannot be expected to do more work than they do at present. They might he required | 
to confine themselves to what is absolutely necessaiy, viz., a vernacular language and law. 
Besides the Penal Code, Criminal Procedure, and Law of Evidence, they should all he required 
to have some knowledge of Hindu and Mahomedan law. Except, perhaps, in Burmali, such 
knowledge is necessaiy for the young civilian, even though he does not adopt the judicial line. 
He cannot properly do his revenue work, such as partitioning Government revenue, and his 
Court of Wards work or other administrative work, without some knowledge at least of the : 
joint family system or of the Hindu and Mahomedan systems of inheritance. The other topics 
of Hindu and Mahomedan law are also of considerable use to him both in his administrative 
work and in his court work as a magistrate. 

Iu Court of Wards work some knowledge of the contract law and the law as to actionable 
wrongs is also, in my opinion, essential. 

Should, however, it be thought desirable to alter the present system and to insist upon a 
three years’ course of probation, I should like to say that in my opinion such period should 
be spent at one of the residential Universities. The advantages of collegiate life play a most 
important part in forming the characters of the young men. It is desirable that they should 
obtain some breadth of view by associating with other young men at a University. They 
could not get this advantage at a special institution, which would tend to prevent any 
sympathy with persons outside their own profession. It is undesirable that the Civil Service 
should he a separate “ caste." 

It has been suggested that the probationers might immediately after passing the open 
competition he required to elect for the judicial or the executive branches of the Service. If 
this suggestion he adopted it might be necessary to frame separate schemes for the education 
of the members of the two branches of the Service. 

I trust, however, that the bifurcation will not take place so early in the career of the Indian 
Civil Service men. 

In the first place, I consider that on passing the open competition the men are too young 
and too inexperienced to be able to elect definitely. Until they have seen something of India 
and of the work there they will be unable to say which work they prefer, and, moreover, they 
will not at so early an age be able to be certain for which branch they are most fitted. In the 
second place, such arrangements would tend to create two separate services; and in the third 
place, as it is clear that even those who elect for the judiciary must experience a few years 
of revenue and magisterial work, much of the special legal training which would be given 
them here would he lost before there was an opportunity of putting it into action. I am 
suggesting the following scheme of subjects as possible for a three years’ course. 

In framing this scheme I am making no suggestions as to what books should be prescribed. 

I think that it will be much better to prescribe books in respect of each subject. I 
anticipate no difficulty in doing so. 

The following subjects should, I consider, be taught in— 




Lent!. 

Penal Code. 

Criminal Procedure Code. 
Indian Evidence Act. 


The First Year of Probation. 


Note. —My reason for commencing with these subjects is that knowledge of them will lie 
useful before the probationers are required to attend law courts. Not only will they 
understand the proceedings better if they have some knowledge of the subject, but they 
will also be able to appreciate the differences between English and Indian Criminal I jaw 
Procedure. 


Language. 

The vernacular of the province to which they are assigned. 

Ethnography, Early History awl Customs of the People. 

This would include the history of the Hindus and the development of their laws and’ 
customs from the time of the Aryan invasion up to the time of the Moghul Empire. 

It would also include the Life of Mahomed, and the history of the spread of Islam especially 
in Central Asia, the invasions of India by the Mahomedans and the period of the Mo rind 
Empire. 
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Tliis portion would include the geography of: India so far as it is connected with the 
subject. 

Biding, 


For the Second and Third Years. 

Law. 

Hindu and Mahomedan Law. —The standard of the teaching of these subjects mi gin be 
the same as that now required by the Council of Legal Education. It would involve about 
50 lectures, i.e., double the number of lectures now given on those subjects to the probationers 
in Oxford. The subject might be spread over the second and third years of probation, but it 
could be dealt with entirely in the second year. 

The Constitutional History of India. —By this 1 mean the history of the constitution of the 
courts and of the administration. 

The Law of Contracts and of actionable wrongs, having especial reference to the Indian law 
on these subjects. 

The Land Systems and Revenue Law of the province to which the probationer is assigned. 
Jurisprudence. 

Language. 

(i a ) The study of a vernacular language might be continued for a second year. I t would 
be unnecessary that the probationers should spend three years in the study of a vernacular, 

(1 b ) Sanskrit or Persian during one year of probation. 

History. 

The rise, growth, and organisation of the British power in India, including the geography 
of the subject. 

Political. Economy. 

Biding. 

Reports. 

Candidates should be required to send in reports of a specified number of cases in English 
courts of justice during the second and third years of their probation. It will be preferable 
that they attend at courts in London. 

The subjects above referred to as being required to be studied during the second and third 
years might be separated, the larger number being allotted to the second year. 

At the end of the first year of probation there should be an examination in the subjects allotted 
to the first year, and at the end of the second year to the subjects allotted to the second year. 

Should a candidate fail to pass at either of these examinations, he will be liable to be 
excluded from the Service, but the Civil Service Commissioners may in special cases permit 
him to attend a second examination on such terms as they may think fit. 

At the end of the third year* there should be an examination in all the subjects. The 
marks at this examination should, as under the present system, be added to the marks obtained at 
the open competition. The probationer’s place in the Service will Ire determined by such 
combined marks. 

A real difficulty arises from the suggestion that there should be one examination, which 
would give both a University degree and a place in the Service, This difficult is perhaps not 
insuperable. A joint board might, I would suggest, be possible. 

I should like to say something about the arrangements in Oxford for teaching the subjects 
mentioned in my scheme, 

There is at present sufficient provision for the teaching of languages, political economy, 
and jurisprudence. 

There will require to be additional provision for the teaching of Indian law (after the end 
of the first year of probation under the new system), as not only is there* an increase of 
subjects, but with three sets of men at the University at the same time the number of lectures 
will be trebled. On this head I would recommend the appointment of an Assistant Reader or 
Lecturer in Indian Law. 

Special arrangements might also have to be made for the teaching of Ethnography and 
Early History. The Readers in Indian History and Law would probably be able to arrange 
for a certain amount of this work, and a good deal can be done by directing men what books 
they are to read. Some additional help may be required. 

I think it will be absolutely necessary to have a director of the studies of the Indian 
Civil Service probationers. 1 have often felt the want of a director who would officially 
advise men generally and supervise their studies, and who would also have authority to 
arrange the hours of the several lectures. This will become more necessary in consequence 
of tbe increase in the number of Indian Civil Service probationers resident in Oxford. 

If tbe system referred to in the enclosed scheme be adopted, we may calculate on having 
about 70 Indian Civil Service men reading in Oxford. This is a large school, anil requires 
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special supervision. Such supervision ought not to cost much. One of the teachers might 
be appointed to act as director, with an addition of, say, 1001. a year to his stipend. 

The Secretary of State might well be asked to bear such additional expense as might arise 
from the adoption of a new system. 

This would mean— 

(a) The salary of an Assistant Reader or Lecturer in Indian Law. 

(b) The cost of occasional lectures in Ethnography and Early History. 

(c) The salary of a Director of Studies, 

'd) Some additions to the salaries of the Language Teachers. (This need not, be much, 
as the payment of additional fees would probably he almost sufficient compensation 
for the increase of work.) 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Memorandum by the Very Rev. Thomas B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Ox ford 

dated June 21st, 1913. 

I understand that 1 am asked to express an opinion on two points : the need for a longer 
period of probation in the case of selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service; and the 
proposal to meet the difficulty by lowering the age at which candidates are selected, and 
providing an Honours course in the University. 

(1) I do not propose to offer any remarks upon the defects noted by the Commission in the 
existing system, namely, that the candidates are too old, and insufficiently prepared in the 
subjects required. I assume that this evidence is valid and conclusive. ‘ I can only offer 
remarks upon various methods by which it is proposed to remedy the defects. If candidates 
continued to be elected by the present method, it would be possible, provided the age of goin^ 
to India is not reduced, to secure an extra year of probation by compressing the University 
course. A considerable number of those who now enter for the examination of the Civil 
Sendee Commissioners have had a four years’ course in the University. If this course were 
reduced to three, another year would thus be at the disposal of the selected candidates. I do I 
not recommend this, and I do not think it would have much chance of being carried in the * 
University. I do not understand that there is any complaint as to the age of candidates for 
the Home Civil, It would appear from what has been put before us that the peculiar 
conditions of India and the Indian service are part of' the reasons for the desire to reduce 
the age. If this is so, the number of Indian Civil students is a very small proportion 
of the whole number of persons reading for the Honours Schools of the University 
and it would hardly seem reasonable to recast our Honours courses for the benefit of a 
relatively small number of people. It would mean, of course, a considerable amount of 
legislative action of one sort or another; and for my own part I should not think it at all in 
the interests of the majority of Honours students that their course of studies should be thus 
reduced. But, apart from this, I do not think that the University would be at all willing to 
undertake such a serious remodelling of its courses unless it were sure that the regulations 
which required this remodelling were likely to be permanent, or at any rate to persist for a 
considerable time. I am aware that no Government can ensure this. 

(2) I think it would be possible, and in many cases desirable, that undergraduates should 

come into residence at about the age of 18 rather than that of 19, and this would of course 
make possible, a longer period of probation after taking the degree. But it is very difficult to t 
insist upon this. It can only be done by voluntary co-operation with headmasters and parents 1 
and there is no way of enforcing it. r ’ | 

(3) I come now to the more serious proposal, to select candidates at the school-leaving age 
and to provide them with an Honours course leading to the degree in the University which at 
the same time would prepare them for their work in India. It seems to me that there are no 
« pnon objections against either of these proposals; but there are very great practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying them out. 

(c) As to the school examination. The school examination, on the result of which candi¬ 
dates would have to be selected, ought to be in close relation with the normal work 
ot the school. If this were not so, two unsatisfactory results would follow 

(l) A large number of boys would be in danger of finding themselves at the l 
school-leaving age educated in a way which would only lead to the Indian Civil 
service. _ io adopt a phrase from another line of life, it would be a “ blind-alley ” i 
examination. Something of this kind is already a difficulty in rega-d to the f 
naval candidates, who are sent quite early into a technical naval course, and who 
if for any reason they fail to get into the Navy, are hopelessly stranded as regards I 
other things The difficulty is less m their case than it would be in Hie case of ! 
Indian Uvil service candidates because of their younger age. The boy who fails 
to get into the Navy has still some years in which to get on to another line of 

UniverStv ^ ^ b ° y wb ° 18 18 0Ugllt to be P re P ared 10 come at once to the j 
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(ii) An examination at the school period which was largely outside the limits 
of ordinary school work would inevitably play into the hands of the crammer. 
Boys would leave school early and go to the crammer in order to ensure passing 
it.' I think there are very few people who have experience of this University who 
would not agree that it is in almost every case desirable that a boy should come 
straight from his school to the University and should not spend an interval 
with the crammer. A further difficulty would arise in consequence of the great 
variety of schools and of curricula. It. would be impossible to exclude county and 
grammar schools, and, I should add, highly undesirable. But an examination 
which should cover all the ground occupied by all these varieties of schools would 
almost inevitable be independent of the ordinary school work, and open to the 
objections named above. 

{!>) As regards the Honours examination, here, again, I can see no a priori objection to 
the establishment of such an examination ; but I feel great difficulty in conceiving 
a wav in which it could be done. The University would not accept it. if it were a 
technical examination. It would have to involve a liberal course of study and a high 
standard. I do not say that a scheme could not be drawn which would correspond 
with this requirement, but I have not yet seen any suggestion of a school that 
approaches it. I should hope that the University would not reject this plan without 
making some elfort to meet the suggestions of the Commissioners ; but I think that 
the Commissioners should understand that the matter is one of great difficulty. There 
is a further obstacle somewhat aualagous to that caused by the variety of schools. 

1 The Indian Government will probably wish to make its selection of candidates 
for appointments on the result of this Honours examination, and this would be easy 
if only one University were concerned. But it would become increasingly difficult 
in proportion as a larger number of Universities were admitted. It is just possible, 
I think, that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge might work together in an 
examination of this kind ; but the addition of the Northern Universities or of the 
Scottish Universities would make it practically unworkable. And, on the other 
hand, I do not, for a moment, think that it would be possible or desirable to exclude 
candidates from these Universities. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Memorandum by Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson , M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, dated 

June 29 th, 1913. 

1 ask leave to submit to the Commission on the Indian Civil Service some remarks supple¬ 
mentary to the general paper sent in by the Oxford Committee. 

I would address myself first to the contention, which seems to me to be sound, that 
there are really only two alternatives, either to retain the present age-limit for the competitive 
examination or else to return to the system of the eighties, when the candidates were 
selected before coming to the Universities. Various compromises have been suggested with 
a view to shortening the period before the competitive examination by one or two years, 
and fixing the age-limit at 22 or 23. It is thought by some that candidates for the. Indian 
Civil Service might be induced to commence their university residence a year earlier than 
usual, i.e., between 17£ and 184, instead of as at present between 184 and 194. This would 
imply that a boy, without being offered any assured position, is to be called upon at the age oi 
18 to decide whether he will compete for India or not, and that for the sake of his chance of 
success in that competition he is to be invited to put himself at considerable disadvantage in his 
efforts after University distinctions. The effect of this on the recruiting ground would be to 
begin by weeding out from it the ablest and most ambitious among the potential candidates. 

Another suggestion is that the classical candidates should content themselves with a three 
years’ course, availing themselves of the option, now allowed in Oxford to “ senior students,” 
of taking Honours Moderations in the Lent Term of their first year of residence instead of in 
the Lent Term of their second year. It is quite possible that the University would concede 
such an option, but I believe that it would be quite useless. So far as I know, only two persons 
have ever obtained a First Class in Moderations under these conditions, and these were men of 
quite exceptional ability, who had gone through a full course at another University. The 
ordinary school-boy who renounced his full training in Moderations would find himself very 
insufficiently prepared to cover the ground for the Civil Service Competition, and would be 
driven to seek help from the “ crammers.” An examination fitted for a three years’ course 
must be much more narrow and specialised than that at present prescribed. 

It is to be noticed that either of these expedients, taken alone, would provide only one extra 
year, so that the India Office could not secure both a year’s earlier arrival in India and two 
vears of special probation. If both these requirements are considered indispensable, the two 
expedients suggested must be attempted together, and I think that the attempt would be a 
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failure. The man who had curtailed both Ms school and his university course would he at a 
hopeless disadvantage in the competition, and would probably he beaten by the man who had 
sacrificed everything to success and had remained two or three years with the crammer. If 
the age-limit be lowered by one year, while the University arrangements remain as now, we 
should have a return to the clashing of examinations and courses of study, which caused so 
much discontent and confusion when the age was lower by five months than at present'—a 
single year’s difference in the date of sailing for India would ill compensate for these 
drawbacks. 

The general conclusion seems to be that it is hopeless to attempt a compromise, and that 
the Commissioners will have to choose between the present system and that of the eighties. 

I will next make some comments on points of detail touched upon in the Memorandum of 
die General Committee. The first is their remark that, if the probationers are chosen at 19, 
it will be very difficult in view of the competing interests involved to preserve a scale of marks 
which shall be just, that is to say, which shall assign marks in proportion to the difficulty of 
the subjects and the length of time requisite to master them. In illustration of this I may 
refer to the scale of marks in force in 1884. We find there— 

Latin - 800 

Greek - - 600 

French - - - - - 500 

German - - 500 

Now it is obvious to all acquainted with the languages that Greek and Latin are at least 
twice as difficult as French and German, and a scale which grades them only as 6 to 5 or 
8 to 5 is manifestly unfair. In view of the great development in recent years of schools 
and departments of schools in which the modern subjects form the main part of the curriculum, 
the division of interests has been accentuated* and this would probably lead to the injustice 
noted reappearing in an aggravated form. It would be hopeless to expect under present 
conditions such an agreement among schoolmasters as was manifested by the representatives of 
Universities who were summoned to consultation by the Civil Service Commissioners in 11)04. 

If the probationers are to be chosen at 19, their distribution among the colleges becomes 
an important matter. It is worth while to notice the machinery adopted in case of the Rhodes 
scholars, bach college limits the number winch it is willing to receive, and each scholar on 
his election writes down the colleges in the order of his preference, and is assigned by the 
secretary to the first of these which is able and willing to receive him. 

A difficulty in detail arises as to the time of year when the examination takes place. If 
under a system of selection at 19 the list came out in the late autumn, shortly before the 
beginning of the academic year in October, it would be difficult for the colleges to keep rooms 
vacant for the probationers (and this is most important) not knowing whether the vacancies 
will be taken up or not. In the case of the Rhodes scholars, who are to come into residence 
each October, the selection has been hurried up, so that the colleges know what to expect soon 
after Easter. 1 lie adoption of such a plan for the Indian probationers would cause a gap of 
six months between the selection and the commencement of University residence, Such a 
lest would not be a bad thing in itself, hut it would imply that the date of sailing, which, 
of course, should be in the autumn, would be 3^ years after the date of selection. I do not 
know how far the Government would approve of this, but I see no other solution. 

A more important matter than these details is the general question of the comparative 
good or evil of the present system and that before 1894 respectively. In attempting to 
compare the two I have had a good deal of conversation during the last few weeks with old 
members of the college now at home on furlough. I found, as might have been expected, 
that each individual commonly esteems most highly the system under which he himself went 
out to India. Ibis circumstance •seems to point to a certain danger of the loss of continuity 
in policy. ^ In 15 oi 20 years time the men at the top of the tree in India will naturally he 
those appointed under the system of 1894, and if,.as is almost inevitable, all is not going 
quite smoothly in the Service, they will be apt in their turn to attribute the defects to the 
renewal, if it should be now renewed, of the selection at scliool-boy age. There certainly were 
such complaints in former days to call for the changes of 1894. An alternation every 20 years 
or so between the two systems is what no one would desire, I believe that it may be avoided 
if the present crisis passes over without any revolution in the methods of admission to the 
Service, 

I may notice that the younger men with whom I spoke repudiated with some indignation 
the suggestion that they had less interest in the country and less care for the Indians than 
their predecessors, 

1 have heard objections on the other side that the older the men are the more likely thev 
are to have acquired an absorbing interest in home matters; but it is difficult to believe that 
one year, or even two, can make much difference in this respect. 

So far as the later date of sailing conduces to early marriage* that is undoubtedly a 
drawback to the present system; but it must be remembered that the longer the interval 
between selection and departure for India, the greater the chance given to the match-makin g 
parent, 5 
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Li conclusion, I should like to make up for my personal ignorance of India hv quoting the 
remarks of a very able pupil, whose subsequent development amply justified the hopes I had 
formed of him, and who is now passing through a most successful career in the Indian Service. 

He writes in the course of a private letter:— 

“ As regards the age for the Indian Civil Service, I am very strongly of opinion that the 
present system works best. Under the present arrangements we get men infinitely better 
suited to cope with the climate than men of 22. These two or three years make an immense 
difference, as I believe the enteric and dysentery statistics would show. Again, the ordinary 
University course—whatever school a man takes up—gives a bigger and broader view than 
the special course prescribed for Indian civilians. Moreover, that special course can be very 
easily overdone, and is very often of little use practically afterwards. Personally, I owe 
much more to the training of Greats—laay though I was—than to anything I learnt in my 
Indian Civil Service- year at Oxford. It is time enough to specialise when a man comes out 
here. You can only learn Indian law and the languages by practical experience in India. 
And as to other special subjects, one has so constantly to master completely new and technical 
matters, that it is useless to cumber oneself with special knowledge at the University that 
ma y be the special knowledge you may never require. The ordinary University course 
teaches you liow to learn, and that is what you want in India. To know how to master 
sanitation, or agricultural chemistry, or customary law, is much better than getting a smattering 
of any one of these subjects at the University, and that capacity for knowing how to broach 
and master a subject is, I believe, best taught by the ordinary schools. 

“ As regards the objection that men of 25 do not settle down or get interested in their 
work—it is, I believe, absolutely without foundation. There are, of course, men who dislike 
India from the start; but this is a matter of taste and temperament, not of age. The best 
civilians I have known have been the men who came out late, as I did, The older lot who 
came out at the age of 21 or so seem to lack breadth very often and the larger view that the 
extra year or two in England gives. 

“ Of course, there is no doubt that the attractions of the Indian Civil Service are less 
than they were. The cost of living has increased enormously, while the pay remains unchanged ; 
the free hand lias less scope, and the rule from the saddle is gone to a great extent; there is 
more work of a complex character; in many places the relations with the people are less 
cordial. The action of the High Courts, and sometimes of the Local or Supreme Govern¬ 
ments, in some cases has tended to cramp and weaken the civilian. But these are matters 
beside die point, except that if a change of age is contemplated, it should be remembered that 
any evils now complained of probably are more nearly connected with these matters than with 
any question of age.” 

J. L. Strach an-Davidson 

(Master of Balliol College). 


Sub-Enclosure 1 to Enclosure No. 4 (sent in later). 

L/eitev from J. L. Strachan-Davidsoji, Esq., M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Dear Mr. Butler, 

Since I sent in my Memorandum to the Commission I have received a letter from 
another old pupil, a man now in the Indian Education Service and of wide experience in 
South Africa. 

If it be in order, I should like to add it to the remarks of a civilian which I appended to 
my own paper. 

I think that the Commissioners may find it interesting, as I have certainly done. 

Yours sincerely, 

• J. L. Strachan-Davidson. 


Extract from Letter of a Member of the Educational Service to Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson , 

I feel veiy strongly myself the need for a broader basis of culture for the civilian before 
he begins to specialise. The ordinary young Englishman does not mature by 19, I live in 
a garrison town and have daily instances of it. Of course the civilian is, as a ride, a much 
move intellectual person than the soldier ; but there are not wanting clever men among the 
young soldiers, and yet it is only the very exceptional soldier that ever makes up the leeway 
in the power of taking a broad view of affairs and of forming a mature far-sighted judgment, 
which he lost by specialising too young. 

The police service is another good instance. No service in India has come in for more 
abuse, and I am sorry to say that I think some measure of (he abuse is deserved. Boys of 
18 are brought out to India and sent to a police school; very nice boys too, many, of them. 
There they are taught the traditional methods employed by the police, and their judgment 
is too immature for them to criticise its demerits. The result is that the post of Inspector- 
General (or head) of the police is given almost invariably in each province to a civilian, 
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because, as the civilians have stated to me, a man is needed for that post who can take a wider 
view of things than the ordinary policeman. 

Coming late in life to India I thought that the chief defect of the Indian Civil Service, 
especially among the senior men, was their inability to see defects in the system; and to 
bring them out at a still younger age, while their minds were still more liable to be moulded 
into grooves, would only accentuate this. 

0 0 0 0 0 

The English district officer of to-day is as much “in touch’' with the people as his 
accumulating clerical and report work will let him he. 


Sub-Enclosure 2 to Enclosure No. 4 (sent in later). 

The following statements were also put in by Mr. Strachan-Davidson :— 


I. 


—Statement showing the number of successful Candidates from Oxford University in the 
combined Examination for the Home, Colonial, and Indian Civil Services from 1894 
to 1912, ' 


1894 - 

- 30 out of total of 61 

1904 - 

- 46 out of total of 87 

1895 - 

- 32 

>3 

33 

„ 70 

1905 - 

- 36 

j) j 

„ 83 

1896 - 

- 56 

33 

3 3 

„ 94 

1906 - 

- 56 

33 

„ 104 

1897 - 

- 57 

31 

33 

„ 100 

1907 - 

- 48 

33 

„ 96 

1898 - 

- 47 

3) 

33 

„ 94 

1908 - 

- 50 

13 

„ B9 

1899 - 

- 46 

3 3 

37 

„ 90 . 

1909 - 

- 44 

33 

„ 85 

1900 - 

- 40 

)3 

3} 

uncertain. 

1910 - 

- 58 

33 

„ 116 

1901 - 

- 34 

33 

3? 

of 94 

1911 - 

- 51 

33 

„ 93 

1902 - 

- 40 

37 

?J 

„ 97 

1912 - 

- 33 

33 

„ 73 

1903 - 

- 37 

33 

33 

„ 92 






Note .—The figures in the columns of “ Totals ” are hardly trustworthy for the purpose of 
comparison, as the compilers for the “ Oxford Magazine ” sometimes included all who stood 
in the order of merit and sometimes only those who actually received appointments. Some¬ 
times likewise the “ Magazine ” issued its lists without waiting for the latest corrections. 


II .—Statement showing the Time passed with special Teachers by successful Candidates in the 
combined Home, Colonial, and Indian Civil Services Examination. 



Notes .—The figures are compiled roughly by counting from the returns for each year in 
'the “ Oxford Magazine.” They probably contain many inaccuracies. 

Candidates enumerated in Column A. mostly renounced or cut short their University 
career. 

Those in Column C. generally completed a three-years University course (chiefly at 
Cambridge) before resorting to a crammer. 

Many of those in Column B. are in the same case as the last-named, with the addition of a 
few weeks, just before the examination. ’ 

Those in Column E. mostly completed a four-years University course, and were specially 
prepared only for a few weeks before the examination. 
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Column F. loses to Column E. from the time (1002) when Mr. Sturt began special courses 
in Oxford. 

No distinction is drawn in these lists between successful candidates for the Indian, Home, 
and Colonial Services respectively. 

(tSigned) J. L. Stiuchan-Davidson, 


Enclosure No. 5. 

Memorandum prepared by Mr. A. S. L. Farguhavson, Senior Proctor, together loith Mr. It. 
W. B. Joseph, Fellow and Tutor of New College , and Mr. Sidney Bill, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College. \ 

Assuming that His Majesty’s Commissioners decide that Indian civilians must in future 
both go out younger, and have a longer period of probation, it seems to us that everything 
depends on the questions whether they are to go out one or two years younger than at present, 
and what the length o£ previous probation is to be. 

I. If they are to go out two years younger than at present— i.e., not older than 23 on 
August 1 of the year in which they go out—and if they are to have not less than two years’ 
probation first, then we believe that they must be selected at the school-leaving-age, and must 
have a special course in lieu of, not in addition, to, any of the ordinary Honours courses for a 
degree. We assume that the maximum age at selection would be 19 on January 1, or some 
such date, in tire year in which they are selected, and that the examination would be put at 
the end ol' the school year (in July or August); since boys whose 19th birthday falls after 
about January 1 are commonly allowed to stay on to the end of the school year. The 
Commissioners might, of course, fix IS instead of 19 as the maximu m. But the effect would 
be to take boys from school a year earlier than they would naturally leave. Now, it is 
possible that if the school-leaving-age were lowered a year all through the country (e.g., 
through a statutory alteration of age for election to scholarships), and boys went to secondary 
schools a year younger than at present, the net difference would be slight, and a year’s time 
be gained. But so long as the ordinary leaving age is 18j to 19^, most boys leaving a year 
earlier would lose much. They would miss both the highest teaching, and the training that 
comes from leadership and responsibility. We think, therefore, that the Commissioners are 
not likely to fix a younger limit than the ordinary leaving age. This allows only 3| to 4 years 
before they must sail, a period too short for both a University course and the subsequent 
probationary training. 

Without presuming to determine the extent of the advantages to be derived from the more 
thorough legal and linguistic training for the work of an Indian civilian which could be given 
in those years, we wish to call attention to certain disadvantages which are likely to attach to 
such a scheme. 

In the first place, for the. reasons stated in the General Memorandum, we believe that a 
satisfactory entrance examination, fitting in with school work, could hardly be devised, and 
the greater the loss, for rival careers, involved in unsuccessful study for the Indian Civil 
Service examination, the more will the boys (or their parents or masters) hesitate about their 
working for it. 

Secondly, we believe that; so far as the quality of candidates has fallen off {and we think 
it has only done so in the last four or five years), tliis is due not to the system of recruiting 
but to other causes. We believe that the service has become less attractive; its money 
prospects are less good; men who were formerly sustained by the consciousness that their 
difficult work was trusted and appreciated at home are now disheartened by the readiness 
shown to suspect them, and assume them to be in the wrong; .and the unrest has added a new 
element to the reckoning. We think that these new facts, especially the last, would weigh 
more with parents than with the candidates themselves; and at the age of 19, parents will 
have a larger share in determining whether their sons shall compete than at 24. On the other 
side may perhaps be set the consideration that some parents would be attracted by the thought 
of a career for their sons which would provide for them at 19. 

Thirdly, we think that the seductions of the Home Civil Service will be most strong with 
the ablest boys. They will venture, more than the weaker, to reserve themselves for an 
examination that has fewer posts to offer. In any case the separation of the two examinations 
will probabLy tell adversely in both. 

Turning to the probationary course, we think that it should certainly be spent at a 
University, but that the men will not gain as much from their time there as if they were 
reading for an Honour School. Being cut off in their work from their fellow undergraduates, 
they must, to some extent, be cut off outside it. At least, so far as we can judge, the 
probationers selected under the old system at the school-leaving-age mixed less fully in the 
general life of a College than those have done who have since been selected at the end of 
their University course. 

There is one other point to which we venture to draw attention. In selecting for the 
Egyptian Civil Service, we understand that some weight is attached to a candidate’s 
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personality and power to deal witli men. So far as we can judge (and this judgment is 
strongly confirmed by the complaints which the ablest and most level-headed Indian pupil 
that one of us has known used to make), consideration of these points is not less necessary lor j 
India. We think that at 19, candidates unsuitable in this respect might be more frequently ; 
successful than now. We do not know if at that age a viva voce eoidd be included in the I 
examination; or, if not, whether at whatever age candidates are selected, they might be | 
required to submit themselves to a nominating board before admission to the examination. ; 
Such a board should, in our view, give nominations without restriction of numbers, but refuse jj 
them to applicants who appeared unsuited for the service. Such applicants, to judge by our £ 
experience, would come occasionally from every class of school. 

II. The objections to the system so far considered appear to us, from the point of view of 
the service, so weighty, that we ask to be allowed to make some remarks about a possible 
alternative. This alternative would send men out only one instead of two years younger than 
at present; but it would make it possible still to select them after an ordinary University 
training. We think indeed that it would react in some ways very prejudicially upon the 
studies of Oxford, though its ill effects might be diminished by a modification of the present 
Civil Service examination; but we feel that we- ought nevertheless to put it forward. It 
involves, however, a proposal which may have drawbacks that we are not in a position to 
estimate. ■ 

Our suggestion is, that the maximum age limit for the Indian Civil Service should be $ 
lowered by one year; that successful candidates should then have one year’s probation at ! 
home, during which they should not be required to do more than study a language, leam 1 
legal principles, report cases in court, and ride; and that they should then have a second j 
year of training in India, perhaps at Delhi. 

The advantages of this scheme over the system of selection at the school-leaving-age are, 
that candidates would commonly come from the secondary schools, and not hom coaching 
establishments: that they would hare a better University education, and that they would 
enter more fully into University life. Its advantages over the present system, from the point 
of view of the Commissioners, seem to be that the selected civilians would go out a year 
younger, and would be better trained before they start exercising their powers. It is part of 
our idea, that, the year at Delhi should count as a year of service, for pension and retirement, 
so that men would also come to the highest posts a year younger than under the present 
system. We agree with Sir Ernest Trevelyan that probationers are now often jaded in their 
year of probation ; and we would therefore lighten the work in the year after selection. We 
also think that men who have taken a degree course and been selected would find it very 
irksome to be kept waiting longer at home than one year. But if they went out to India for 
the second year, the change, and the fresh interest of the country, would make that year not 
only tolerable but attractive. Their year’s work here would enable them to profit more by 
their teaching in India. Indian history and ethnology, and the problems of social and 
economic organisation, would appeal to the student, on the spot in a way in which they cannot 
do at a distance ; and there would be advantages for the study of the vernacular unattainable 
here. From this point of view, it might be possible to send men to hill stations in their 
proper_ provinces during the hot weather, even though for most of the year they were 
centralised at Delhi. Delhi has merits, for such a scheme, which did not belong to Fort 
\\ illiam; and if Indian candidates were selected in India, they might learn to know their 
future colleagues from this country much more successfully at a college at Delhi, than they 
could ever do over here. Moreover the teaching posts at such a college would probably 
attract first-rate men, and even give valuable opportunities for the training of English scholars 
in Indian subjects. It would of course be necessary to prohibit marriage dining this year; j 
but that might perhaps with some advantage be prohibited even for a few years longer. 

^\e make this proposal with diffidence, being conscious that it involves considerations 
which only those can estimate properly who have Indian experience. If these should think it 
impracticable, we should like to urge the importance of giving, in the three years’ course at a 
University following selection at the school-leaving-age, a liberal and scholarly and not a mere 
professional training. So far as Oxford is concerned, no existing school—not even that in 
Litcvis Hvmanioribus —would serve, when no longer followed by a special probationary 
course, because none of them direct the mind to the civilisation of the country in which the 
civilian will have to work. But any course that might be established should, we think, have 
the same sort of relation to the civilisation of India which that of Literis Eumanioribus has to 
the civilisation of tlie European nations, Oie Universities must establish their own 00132*303 
and we recognise the difficulties which the Civil Service Commission would find in utilising 
the studies toi an Honour degree at divers Universities as the basis for a gene nil Final 
Examination But we believe that, given the necessary financial help, the University o£ 

Ox Foul would be willing to establish such an Honour school in rebus Indicis , if it were 
allowed to control its own examination and class-list, and so to secure that the general 
education of its students should not be unduly sacrificed. 
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APPENDIX IV, 


Returns jmt in by Mr. Stanley M. Leathes, C.B. 

Vide Questions 53,550, 53,623-5, 53,629, 53,641, 53,737-8, 53,770, 53,901. 


I —Return showing number of European and Indian Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, 

1855-1891. 


Year* 


Limits of Age, 

Number of 
Appointments 
offered. 

Number of European 
Candidates. 

Number of Indian 
Candidates. 


Examined. 

Successful* 

Examined. 

Successful 

1855. July 


18-23 on 1 May 

20 

105 

20 

— 

— 

1856 


- 

21 

56 

21 

■ — 

* — 

1857 


* 

12 

60 

12 

— 

— 

1858 


. 

20 

67 

20 

— 

— - 

1859 


. 

40 

119 

40 

— 

■- 

I860 


18-22 on 1 May 

80 

154 

80 

— 

— 

1861 


. _ 

80 

171 

80 

—. 

— 

1862, June 


. , 

82 

170 

82 

1 

— 

1863, July 


* 

60 


59 

2 

1 

1864 


, 

40 

217 

40 

2 

— 

1865 t June 


17-22 on 1 May 

52 

282 

52 

2 

— 

1866, March 


17-21 on 1 March 

52 

242 

52 

— 

— 

186 7, April 



50 

278 

50 

1 

— 

1868, March 


_ | 

51 

268 

51 

4 

— 

1869 



50 

317 

46 

8 

4 

1870, April 



40 

325 

39 

7 

1 

1871, March 



37 

224 

36 

5 

1 

1872 



36 

195 

86 

4 

— 

1873, April 



35 

194 

34 

9* 

1 

1874, March 



40 

196 

38 

11 

2 

1875 



38 

192 

38 

6 

■— 

1876, April 



31 

197 

31 

5 

— 

1877, March 



31 

200 

29 

3 

2f 

1878, April 



13 

66 

13 

3 

— 

1878, June 


17-19 on 1 January - 

13 

134 

13 

— 

— 

1879 


Over 17 on 1 June 
and under 19 on 

1 Jan* 

29 

173 

29 

1 


1880 


. 

27 

180 

27 

2 

— 

1881 


17-19 on 1 June 

31 

144 

31 

3 

—■ 

1882 


» * ■ • » 

40 

137 

39 

3 

1 

1883 


17-19 on 1 January - 

42 

149 

42 

1 

— 

1884 


_ 

38 

181 

37 

4 

1 

1885 



43 

205 

42 

6 

1 

1886 


- . - 

38 

201 

38 

4 

— 

1887 


. 

46 

193 

44 

6 

2 

1888 


« 

47 

232 

46 

4 

1 

1889 



49 

227 

49 

6 

— 

1890 


. 

47 

195 

42 

10 

K + 

1891 


- 

33 

144 

31 

4 

2 


* One Cingalese candidate also competed (unsuccessfully), 
t One of these was rejected (health) after probation, 

X One of these failed in riding* 


II —Return shotcmy Number of European and Indian Candidates for the Indian Civil Se? t vice ) 

1892-1912* 


1S92, August 21-23 on 1 April 

32 

61 

29 

8 

3 

1893 . 

56 

96 

55 

11 

1 

1894 - 

62 

117 

56 

14 

6 

1895 .- 

68 

145 

67 

9 

1 

1896 - - 21-23 on 1 January - 

63 

179 

60 

14 

3 

1897 ------- 

68 

211 

65 

26 

3 

1898 ------- 

65 

163 

58 

22 

7* 

1829 ------- 

56 

195 

53 

18 

3* 

1900 - | - 

52 

196 

50 

17 

2 

1901 

47 

183 

43 

20 

4+ 


* In each year one other Indian (the same individual) was successful hut was pronounced medically unfit, 
t One of these died, 
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Year* 

Limit* of Age, 

Number of 
Appointments 
offered. 

Number of European 
Candidates. 

Number of Indian 
Candidates. 

Examined. 

Successful. 

Examined. 

Successful. 

1902 - 



*■ 

54 

175 

52 

25 

2 

1903 - 

- 

* 

51 

150 

48 

23* 

3 

190-1 - 

- 

. 

53 

162 

50 

13+ 

St 

1905 * 


. . « . . 

50 

137 

46 

11 

4 

loot; * 


22-24 on 1st August - 

01 

150 

5S 

16 

3 

1907 - 


- 

58 

173 

54 

19 

4 

1908 - 


* 

52 

146 

49 

15* 

3 

1909 - 


. . 

' 52 

163 

51 

IS 

1 

1910 - 


nr 

60 

164 

59 

20 

1 

1911 - 


. . 

53 

177 

50 

25 

3 

1912 - 


- 

47 

157 

40 

31t 

71 

1913 - - 

* 

. 

44 

138 

42 

25 

n 


* One Cingalese candidate also competed (unsuccessfully'), 
f One Cingalese candidate also competed aucl was successful, 

l One Cingalese candidate also compete^ and, was success!ul T but preferred an Eastern psuletship. 

§ The status as a Selected Candidate of one of these Is subject to further enquiries iu respect of his eligibility an regards age. 


HI.—Return showing the Number of. Candidates assigned to the Indian Civil Service froth the 
Concurrent Examinations, for the Home , Iudia i and Colonial Civil Services. 


Year. 

Number of Candidates aligned to the Indian Civil Service from 

First 10. 

First 2a 

First 30 (in Geneva! Order 
of Merit). 

1895* - 




5 

12 

20 

1896 - 




4 

10 

18 

1897 * 




4 

8 

14 

1898 - 




3 

11 

16 

1899 - 




3 

10 

19 

1900 - 




4 

10 

15 

1901 - 




8 

14 

21 

1902 - 




5 

10 

14 

1903 * 




5 

12 

18 

1904 - 




2 

8 

15 

1905 - 




0 

9 

15 

1906 - 




2 

8 

18 

1907 * 




5 

10 

17 

1903 - 




5 

s 

12 

1909 - 




2f 

7t 

15+ 

1910 - 




2 

9 

14 

1911 - 




mi 

4 

7 

1912 - 



* 

3 

6 

13 

1913 - 




3 

6 

IQ 


* In 181)5, only the Class 1. and Indian Civil Service examinations were held eune&freiitly. 
t Including one candidate who resigned after allotment. 


IV * — Return showing the Number of Indian Civil Service Candidates who have failed . 


Selected in 

Riding. 

Health. 

Final Examination 

Afier open Competition. 

After Probation. , 

1855 




_ 




_ _ 

_ 

1856 




— 

— 



—■ 

— 

1857 




— 

— 



— 

— 

1858 




_ 

— 



— 

— 

1859 




— 

— 


! 


1 (1861) 

1860 




— 

_ 



— 

2 (1862) 

1861 





2 



~ 

2(1863) 

1862 




— 

1 



— 

10 (1864) 

1863 




— 

2 



-— 

5 (1865) 

1864 




— 

— 



— 

3 (1866) 

1865 




— 

1 



— 

— 

1866 




— 

— 



1 (1868) 

6 (1863) 

1867 




— 

— 



— 

— 

1868 




— 

I 



— 

6 (1870) 

1869 




— 

— 



1 (1871) 

1 (1871) 

1870 




— 

1 



— 

— 

1871 




— 

1 



— 

1 (1873) 
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Biding. 

Health, 

Final Examination* 

select ea in 


After Open Com petition. 

After Probation* 

1872 




m __ 

m 

2(1874) 

l S7:> 


. 

— 

— 

— 

1(1875) 

1874 

* 

. 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1875 



_ 

— 

— 

1 was removed from list in 

1876 




i 


1876 tor wilful neglect of 
studies. 

1877 



—■ 

1 

2 (1879) 

— 

1878 (April) 



— 

— 

—. 

— 

1878 (June) 



— 

— 

2 (1880) 

1 (1880) 

1879 ' 



— 

1 

— 

2 (1881) 

1880 



— 

* —* 

— 

— 

1881 



— 

1 

— 

2 (1883) 

1882 



— 

1 

— 

4(1884) 

1883 



— 

2 

1 (1885) 

1 (1885) 

1884 



— 

1 

—_ 

— 

1885 



—* 

1 

1 (1888) 

— 

1880 



— 

1 

— 

2(1888) 

1887 




-—- 

— 

— 

1888 




1 

— 

1 (1890) 

1889 



— 

— 

1 (1891) 

— 

1890 



1 (1892) 

— 


2(1892) 

1891 



— 

— 

— 

1 (1893) 

1892 



—- 

■—■ 

-— 

l (1894) 

1893 



— 

1 

— 

1894 



— 

1 

■— 

1 (1895) 

1895 



— 

— 

1 (1898) 

1 (1396) 

1896 



— 

— 

— 

1(1897) 

1897 



— 

— 

— 

— 

189 S 



— 

\ The same J 1 

— 

2 (1899) 

1899 




J candidate 11 

1 (1900) 

1 (1900) 

1900 



— 

— 

— 

i (1902) 

1901 



—— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 



— 

— 


— 

1903 




— 

— 

— 

1904 



— 

1 

— 

1 (1905) 

1905 



-— 

—. 

— 

— 

1906 



— 


— 

1 (1907) 

1907 



— 

—■ 

— 

■— 

1908 



— 

— 

— 

1 (1909) 

1909 



— 

— 

*— 

— 

1910 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1011 



1 (1912) 

— 

— 

— 

1912 



— 

— 

—- 

— 

1913 



— 

— 

“ 

“ 


V. —Return showing the Universities at which Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil Service 

passed their Probation* 


Selected 

in 

Oxford, 

Cambridge* 

Dublin* 

Glasgow, 

Edinburgh, 

St. Andrews. 

Aberdeen* 

London. 

Victoria 

University, 

Manchester. 

University 

College. 

King’s 

College. 

1895 

27 

27 

3 





11 

__ 

_ 

1896 

38 

16 

1 

.— 

*— 

— 

— 

8 

—* 

— 

1897 

38 

17 

2 

_— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

1898 

33 

11 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IS 

— 

— 

1899 

26 

12 

4 

—, 


— 

-— 

14 

— 


1900 

26 

7 

3 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

16 

— 

„ 

1901 

IS 

22 

2 

— 

—* 

— 

—- 

10 

— 


1902 

34 

9 

3 

— 

.— 

— 

_ 

8 

■— 

— 

1903 

19 

17 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

1904 

26 

14 

1 


— 

— 

.— 

12 

* 

— 

1905 

m 

17 

1 

— 


— 

— 

14 

__ 

— 

1906 

30 

12 

7 

—- 

_ 

.— 

-— 

12 

— 


1907 

26 

19 

o 

** 


_ 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

1908 

23 

11 

O 


_ 


— 

13 

— 

— 

1909 

23 

10 

4 

—_ 

_ 

_. 

— 

15 

— 

— 

1910 

35 

14 

2 

—* 

—- 

—- 

— 

9 

■— 

— 

1911 

25 

11 

4 

_ 

_ * 

—. 

-— 

13 

— 

— 

1912 

16 

16 

6 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

9 

— 

— 

1913 

22 

16 

5 

-—*■ 

— 

— 


1# 




* Tills gentleman's status os a Selected Candidate is subject to further enquiries in respect of his eligibility as regards age* 
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VI. 

Table showing the Numbers Examined and Successful of the Candidates at the Combined Open 
Competitions for Clerkships (Class* L} in the Home Civil Service, for the Civil Service of India, 
and for Eastern Cadetships, between the Years 1901 and 1910, 


Date of Competition, 

Humber 

Examined. 

Home 

Civil 

*Service. 

Number Si 

Indian Civil 
Service 

(Probationers), 

tiecesaful 

! 

Eastern 

Cadets, 

1 otaL 

1901 - . 

241 

27 

47 

IS 

92 

1902 

247 

21 

54 

14 

89 

1903 ------ 

214 

43 

51 

14 

108 

1904 . 

212 

24 

53 

9 

86 

1905 ------ 

202 

25 

50 

8 

83 

1906. 

184 

26 

61 

10 

97 

1907 ------ 

210 

20 

58 

14 

92 

1908 . 

182 

17 

52 

18 

82 

1909 - 

214 

25 

52 

12 

89 

1910 ------ 

209 

28 

60 

25 

113 

Total - - 

2,115 

256 

538 

137 

931 

Yearly average (for the 10 years) 

211 

25 

54 

14 

93 


Note .—In 1891 the competitions for the Services 
named above were not held concurrently; the following 
Table shows the figures for the separate examinations 
for those appointments held In that year and in the 
year 1881 


Date of Competition. 

Number 

Examined 

Number 

Successful, 

1891, November * Home Civil 
Service. 

26 

12 

June - - Indian Civil 

Service 

(Probationers), 

148 

33 

August - Eastern 

Cadetships, 

49 

*7 

1881, February - Home Civil 
Service. 

56; 

20 

September - Home Civil 
Service. 

39 

11 

June - - Indian Civil 

Service 

(Probationers), 

147 

31 

August - Eastern 

Cadetships.* 1 

14 

6 


• These appointments were filled by Limited Competition 
in 1881. 
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CLASS I., LC.Si, AND EASTERN CADETS. 
( 1896 - 1911 .) 

Schools at which were educated the Successful 
Candidates at the Combined Competitions 
held between # 1896 and 1911 (inclusive) fur 
Clerkships (Class I.) in the Home 
Civtb See tick, for the Civil Service of India, 
and for Eastern Cadetships, 


(K.B, — All London Schools are grouped under 
that Head.) 



Number of Successful 
Candidates. 

Name of ScliooL 

s s 

*■* o 

Sb 

* 

it 

1 3 

V, 

C i 
> 

lb 

IML 

CO 

If 

t 

Aberdeen : 






Grammar School 

1 

1 

2 

— 

4 

Robert Gordon s College - 

1 , 

3 

3 

1 

8 

Aldenham: Grammar School 

2 

3 

— 

— 

5 

Bath : 






College * 

3 

5 

1 

1 

10 

iKing Edward's School 

—- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Downside College - 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Kingswood School * 

3 

1 

1 

— 

5 

Bedford : 






Grammar School 

4 

8 

5 

2 

19 

Modern School 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Belfast t 






Campbell College * 

— 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Methodist College - 

5 

2 

1 

— 

8 

Royal Academical Insti¬ 

2 

2 

1 

— 

5 

tution, 






Berkhamsted: Grammar 

— 

I 

1 

— 

2 

School. 






Birkenhead; School - 

1 

.— 

1 

— 

2 

Birmingham: King Ed ward's 

5 

3 

5 

1 

14 

School. 






Blackrock : College - 

2 

* — 

3 

— 

5 

Blundell's School (Tiverton) 

7 

2 

5 ; 

4 

18 

Boston i Grammar School - 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Bradfield: College 

4 

2 

3 

5 

14 

Bradford ; Grammar School 

2 

3 

7 

— 

12 

Brecon : Christ College 

1 

1 

2 


4 

Brighton! College 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Bristol; Grammar School * 

3 

1 

3 ! 

—, 

7 

Bromsgrove: King Edward's 

1 

2 

3 

—- 

6 

School. 

Bruton i 






King's School - 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Sexey’s School 

— 

-— 

1 

.— 

1 

Cambridge; 






The Leys School 

1 

3 


— 

4 

Perse Grammar School - 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

5 

Canterbury = King's School 

1 

5 

5 

1 

10 

Carlisle : Grammar School - 


1 

1 

,—. 

2 

Charterhouse - 

12 

6 

14 

3 

35 

Cheltenham : 






College - 

10 

9 

5 

4 

28 

Dean Close School - 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

Grammar School 

_ 

i _ 

2 

_ 

& 

Christ's Hospital 

4 

6 

8 

2 

20 

Clifton : College - 

19 

13 

14 

5 

51 

Ciongowes Wood ; College - 

4 

5 

3 

3 

15 

Coleraine : Academical Insti¬ 

1 

1 

2 


4 

tution. 

Cork; 






Christian Brothers’ Schools 

. __ 

1 

I 

1 

3 

Grammar School 

_ 


; _ 

1 

1 

C rosby (Liverpool): Merchant 
Taylors'. 

3 

f 

i 

*-* 

4 

Carried forward - 

108 

98 

114 

i 35 

355 



Number of Succsasin] 
Candidates, 

Nitinr of School. 

il 

f 

il 

sg 

I- 

sf 

StS 

5 p 

P 

1911. 

!| 

r 

Brought forward 

198 

98 | 

114 

35 

355 

Dublin: 

Belvedere College - 

1 

1 



2 

(For Blackrock College* 
me under “ B. ,# ) 

Christian Brothers’ Schools 


2 

1 


3 

High School - 

2 

i 

2 

— 

5 

St. Andrew's College 

— 

i 

i 

1 

3 

Wesley College 

9 

i 

1 

■— 

4 

Dundalk: Educational In¬ 

1 1 

— 

1 


2 

stitution. 

Dundee: High School 

3 

2 

2 


j 

Dungannon : Royal School - 

1 

li 

2 

— 1 

4 

Durham: School 

i 

2 

— 

2 

5 

Eastbourne: College - 

2 

1 


_ 

3 

Edinburgh: 

Academy - 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Daniel Stewart's College - 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

6 

Fettes College - 
George Heriot's School - 

3 

3 

5 

1 

12 

— 

2 

1 

1 

4 

George Watson's College - 

19 

13 

10 

1 

43 

Royal High School - 

2 

4 

2 

— 

8 

Merchiston (Vstie School 

2 

— 

__ 

-_. 

2 

Eltham : College 

— 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Enniskillen : Port ora Royal 

2 

1 

2 

__ 

5 

School. 

Epsom; College - 


2 

3 


5 

Eton ----- 

13 

(i 

15 

1 

35 

Exeter! School - 

1 


_ 

1 

2 

Faversham: Grammar School 

— 

1 


1 

2 

(For Fettes College, see 
under Edinburgh). 

Felsted: School - - - 

3 

4 

i 1 


8 

Framlingham: College 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Glasgow : 

Academy - 


1 

2 


3 

Allan Glen's School - 

_ 

__ 

1 

_ 

1 

Hutcheson's Grammar 

_ 

2 

_ 

__ 

2 

School. 

High School - 

1 

5 

2 


8 

Kelvinside Academy 

2 

1 

— 

_ _ 

3 

Glenalniond: Trinity College 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

Guernsey: Elizabeth College 

1 

—_ 

1 

_ 

2 

Hailey bury - 

4 

4 

4 

3 

15 

Hamilton : Academy - 

1 

— 

1 

—. 

2 

Harrow - 

13 

w 

i 

6 

1 

27 

Hull : Hymer’s College 

— 

2 



2 

Ipswich: School - 

2 

— 

l 

,— 

3 

Irvine: Royal Academy 

1 

1 

1 

__ 

3 

Isle of Man: King William's 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

6 

College. 

(For Kmgswood School, 
see under “ Bath.") 
Lancaster: Royal Grammar 

1 


2 


3 

School 

Lancing: College 

3 


2 


5 

Leeds: Grammar School 

4 

— 

2 

„_. 

G 

Liverpool: 

College - 

1 

3 

1 5 


9 

Institute - 

2 

4 

1 


7 

Llnndoveiy School 


2 

2 

_ 

4 

London : 

Aske's School (Hatcham) 



2 

_ 

2 

Central Foundation School 

3 

1 

2 

I 1 

7 

City of Loudon School 

8 

4 

3 

2 

17 

Dulwich College 

16 

16 

14 

1 

47 

Godolphm School (Ham¬ 

1 

1 

1 — 

— 

2 

mersmith), 

Carried forward - 

237 

212 

225 

[ 55 

iT29 


* II wae in 19% that the examinations for these three "8crvices (Home, Indian, and Colonial) were for the first time 
held concurrently and upon the same papers. 
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Number of Successful 
Candidates. 



Number of Successful 
Candidates, 

Name of School. 

ll 

ll 

1 S3 

S 

si 

^ a 

lint 

3D 

1 rH 

S Zd 

t- 

Name of School. 

Cr~ 

9 

g.£ 

» ' 

£ t 

il 

S£ 

Se 

o 

1| 

ion. 

ts 

it 

3$ 

£ 

Brought forward 

237 

212 

225 

55 

729 

Brought forward 

408 

350 

382 

89 

1229 

London— coni. 






Uppingham 

- 

5 

6 

7 

— 

18 

Highgate School 

4 

2 

4 

_ * I 

10 

Wakefield: Grammar School 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

King’s College School 

4 

-— 

3 

— 

7 

Warwick : King’s School * 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

Latymer Upper School 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Wellington- 

- 

4 

8 

4 

—- 

16 

{Hammersmith). 
Merchant Taylors 1 - 




i 

30 

Weymouth: Goltege - 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

16 

8 

11 

Winchester 

- 

12 

17 

17 

5 

51 

St. Ignatius’ College (Stam- 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Windsor: Beaumont College 

2 . 

— 1 

— 

— 

2 

ford Hill). 






Wolverhampton: ! 

School 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

St. Oiave's (Southwark) * 

— 

2 

4 

— 

6 

Woodbridge : 

Grammar 

— 

■— 

— 

2 

2 

St. Paul's School 

32 

26 

19 

3 

80 

School. 






3 

University College School 

2 

— 

2 

— 

4 

Worcester Cathedral: King's 

2 

— 1 

t 

— 

Westminster School (St. 

8 

8 

10 

3 

29 

School. 






76" 

23 

15j 

Peters). 

Westminster City School 
William Ellis School 
(Gospel Oak). 
Londonderry: 

— 

I 

i 

i 

1 

2 

2 

Otliei- " Public ” 
Schools (for ^ 

the most part * 
*■ Secondary**) 

"England 
and 
Wales. 
Scotland 
^Ireland - 

17 

8 

4 

26 

5 | 
4 

25 

9 

hr 

i 

8 

1 

Academical Institution - 

S) 

£ 

_ 

,— 

— 

2 

Private Schools - 

* - , 

14 

7 1 

1 

— 

22 

Foyle College - 

„ 


2 

— 

2 

Continental Schools - 

2 

1 

3 

— 

6 

St. OolumVs College 

^ . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Schools in India and Ceylon 

22 

19 

11 

4 

50 

Loretto - 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Colonial Schools - 

- 

3 

6 

3 

— 

12 

Loughborough : Grammar 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Privately educated 

4 

2 

— 

— 

6 

School. 

Malvern: College 

1 7 

9 

11 

1 

32 

School not stated 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

2 

11 

Totals 

_ 

514 

458 

473 

112+ 

1557 

Manchester: 





Grammar School 

15 

3 

10 

2 

35 








Hu line Grammar School - 

_ 

1 

— 

2 

3 








Marlborough 

13 

11 

8 

6 

38 

Universities to which belonged the Successful 

Middlesbrough : High School 


1 

2 

— - 

3 

Candidates at the Combined Competitions 

Mill Hill - 

_ 

__„ 

4 

1 

5 

held between 1906 and 1910 (inclusive) for 


Monk ton Combe: School 

__ 

2 

1 


3 

Clerkships (Class I.) in the Home Civil Service, 

Monmouth: Grammar School 

i _ 

2 

1 

— 

3 

for the Civil Service of India, and for 


Newcastle-on-Tyne : Gram¬ 

1 2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Eastern Cadetships, 




mar School. 






(N.B>—See the Explanatory Note at the end of 

Newcastle (Staffs) : High 
School. 

Norwich: Grammar School - 
Nottingham : High School - 

3 

— 

3 

! 1 

7 


this Table*) 





i } 

1 

2 

2 

~T 

4 



Number of Successful 
Candidates, 

1 

— 

1 

4 



Specially prepared. 

$ 


Oakham ; Grammar School 

l 


x 


2 












l 



Oswestry : Grammar School 
Oundle : School - 

1 ? 

2 

1 

i 

2 

5 

University and College. 

to 

11 

2 o 


fSL 

m 


Oxford : 








1^1 

■A 

3 

J'g il 


High School - 
Magdalen College School - 
St. Edward’s School 

2 ! 

3 

I 

1 


5 

3 



2 a 

& 

£-3 5 

If 

fi 

CJ 

£ 

B 

-81 §■ 

*£ 

a 

1 

i! 

2 

1 

i 

5 

■ 



r* 



Perth : Academy 

i 

— 

1 

i “ 

2 

Oxford ; 







Plymouth : College 

i 

4 

2 


7 







Portsmouth: Grammar School 

i 

2 

™ 

•— 

3 

All Souls 


1 

— 

— 

—- 

1 

Radley • 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

JBalliol - 


12 

8 

— 

3 

23 

Rathfarnham: St. Columba/s 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

Brasenose 


9 

6 

— 

1 

16 

College. 






| Christ Church 


4 

10 

1 

4 

19 

Reading: School 

1 

— 

2 

— 

3 

Corpus Christi 


5 

7 

1 

— 

13 

Repton - 

5 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Exeter - 


3 

2 

— 

— 

5 

Rosaall 

3 

4 

5 

— 

12 

Hertford 


7 

3 

2 

3 

15 

Rugby 

13 

11 

16 

4 

44 

J Jesus 


5 

2 

— 

2 

9 

Ruthin : Grammar School - 

-— , 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Keble - 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

St. Andrews : Madras College ! 

2 

— 

— 1 

— 

2 

^Lincoln - 


4 

4 

— 

1 

9 

Sedbergh - 

2 > 

1 

2 

— 

5 

JAfagdalen 


9 

2 

i; 

2 

14 

Sherborne - - f - 

—■ 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Merton - 


— 

6 

— 

i —■ ■ 

6 

Shrewsbury * 

6 

5 

3 

— 

14 

New College - 


13 

7 

i 

2 

23 

Silcoates: Northern Congre¬ 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

3 

Oriel - 


1 1 

1 

— 

1 

3 

gational School. 






^Pembroke 
Queen’s - 


1 

2 

2 

— i 

5 

Stony hurst - 

1 

3 

— 

— 

4 


9 

5 

2 

— 

16 

Stratford-on-Avon : Gram¬ 

1 

I 

1 

— 

3 

St. John's 


8 

7 

2 

1 

18 

mar School. 






JTrinity - 


9 

1 

1 

■ — i, 

11 

Tipperary: Grammar School 

— 

1 

A 

— * 

t> 

University 


4 

*5 

1 

— l ! 

10 

Tiverton: Blundell's School. 






Wadham 


8 

3 

— 

3 

14 

see under 11 B, 11 






W orcester 


2 

8 

— 

1 

11 

Tonbridge - 

4 

6 

7 

1 

18 

J Non -Collegiate 


■— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Carried forward 

408 : 

350 382 

89 

!229 

Oxford-Total 

115 

92 

15 

25 1 

247+ 


• It wilts in 1896 that the exatiklnfttioui for those three Services (Home. Indian, and Colonial) were for the first time lieiii 
foueurrentl)* and upon the Mime papers, + This number (.112) represents the number successful up to 23al March 1912 from 
the Concurrent Competitions of An oust UI1J, There were additional vacancies to be fillet). { Sett * note on next page, 

> 0 20028 R 
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_ < 


Number of Sucraaafnl 
Candidates. 




Specially prepared. 

% 


University and College. 


Not exceeding 

3 months. 

JJU 
= 8| 

ill 

A* 

1. 

1 

I 

S 

Hi 

i[* 

1 

Total. 

Cambridge: 

Cains - 


3 

8 



11 

Christ's - 

- 

1 

4 

% 

I 

8 

Clare 


— 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Corpus Christ! 


— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

♦Downing 


— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

♦Emmanuel 


I 

9 

3 

2 

15 

Jeans - 


— 

9 

1 

— 

10 

King's - 


— 

8 

1 

1 

10 

Magdalene 


— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

♦Pembroke 


1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

Peterhouse 


— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Queen's - 


— 

5 

— 

1 

0 

♦St. John's 


3 

7 

3 

10 

23 

Selwyn - 


— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Sidney Sussex 


— 

5 

2 

— 

7 

♦Trinity - 


1 

13 

2 

8 

24 

Trinity Hall - 


— 

1 

■— 

— 

1 

Cambridge — Total 

- 

10 

89 

18 

25 

142* 


Number of Successful 
Candidates* 



Specially prepared 

I 


University and College 

11 
si 

r 

|L 

-SI 

ill 

s|£ 

|M 

■5} 

& 

•a 

s 

1 

e 

I 

5 

S 

♦London * 


2 


3 

5 

♦Manchester - 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Leeds * 

— 

I 

— 

- i 

1 

Wales, University of (see 
footnote). 






♦Edinburgh - 

5 

1 

— 

11 

17 

♦Aberdeen - 

— 

6 

— 

_ 

6 

♦Glasgow * 

1 

3 

— 

3 

7 

St. Andrews (see footnote). 






Dublin (Trinity College) - 

— 

17 

3 

3 

23 

Royal {now Motional) Uni¬ 

2 

8 

1 

3 

14+ 

versity of Ireland. 

New Zealand (see footnote). 
Indian Universities (see 
footnote). 






Total from Universities - 

133 

221 

37 

73 

4d4 

Mo University * 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

9 

Grand Total 





473 


*Note.— Certain of these candidates, before entering the Universities of which they are reckoned as members in the Table 
above, had studied at other Universities (being for the most part graduates thereof ) 3 as follows 


How reckoned in the Table 
above. 

Previous University, 

Oxford (10), vis, ;— 

Balliol - 

New Zealand, 1. 

Christ Church - 

Aberdeen* 1; Glasgow, 1. 

Jesus - 

University of Wale*, 1, 

Lincoln * 

St. Andrews, 2. 

Magdalen - 

Glasgow, 1, 

Pembroke - 

Glasgow, 1. 

Trinity - 

Glasgow, 1. 

Non-Collegiate - 

Bombay* 1. 


How reckoned^ the Table | PrevioM UniveraitJ , 


Cambridge (12), viz.:— 


Downing - 

Calcutta, 1. 

Emmanuel 

Bombay, 1. 

Pembroke 

St. Andrews, 1, 

St, John's 

Allahabad, 1 ; Bombay, 5, 

Trinity - 

Manchester, 1; Madras, 2. 
Edinburgh, l ; London (Royal 
College of Science)* I* 

Glasgow (2) * 


t These men had been students of the colleges specified below 
X Queen’s College, Belfast (2)I in 11107 ? i in 1910. 

Queen's College* Cork (1) 1 in 1909. 

Queen s College, Galway (4) :—I in 1909 ; 1 In 190S : l in 1909; 1 in 1910. 

University College* Dublin (6) 1 in 1909 ; 2 in 1907 ; 1 In 1908 : 2 m 1910. 

Blackrock University College (l) :—1 in 1900. 

X Note.—We have not yet had a graduate of the Queeh-s Unitrr^ty, Belfast— the student of Queen's College, Belfast, 
(above-mentioned) 1ml graduated in the Royal University before his College acquired the status of a University. 


i 
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m 


VUL— Return of (Jnndklates who were appointed to Class J. Clerkships, 
the Home Civil Service or Eastern Cadetships or who became Indian Ctril Service I rouatwners 
f rom the Competitions held in the five years 1908-1012, 

Numbers of such Candidates whose names appear in die Honours Lists mentioned. 


Oxford 


Greats 


History School 




•{ 


Hist. Tnpos, Part 
L or Part II* 


Sciences Tripos, 
Part I. (see also * 
below). 

r Math. Tripos, 

bS; Parti, (Old usd 

budge ' New Regiila- ^ 

tions) (see also 
below). 


Both. Math. Tripos. 
Part I„ and , 
So Leu tied Tripos, ^ 
h Part I, 


— 

Class I* 

Class II. 

Class III* 

All three 
services. 

38- 

97 (two of them ob¬ 
tained a Is# Class 
and a 2rwJ Class in 
History). 

(JO 

Home only 

29 . 

29 (one also 1st Class 
in History), 

10 

All three 
services. 

7 - 

23 - 

i 10 

Home only 

4 - 

; 2 - * 

1 

All three 
services. 

11 (one of them also ob¬ 
tained a is# Class ill 
Science). 

10 - 

1 (wab 3rd Glass 
in Part X* and 
2nd Class in 
Part II.)* 

Home only 

5 ■ 

2 - - 

— 

All three 
services. 

(three of them also 
obtained 2nd Classes 
in History). 

2 - * 


Home only 

1 (also 2nd Class in 
History). 

— — 

“ ' 

AH three 
services* 

25 (riflo of them also ob¬ 
tained Is# Classes in 
History and one a 2 nil 
Class in History). 

10 (one of them also 
obtained a 3rd 
Class in History). 

1 

Home only 

13 {including two 1st 
Classes in History), 

1 - - 

— 

All three 

22 (eight obtained 2nd 

8 (three obtained 

4 1 obtained 1st 

services. 

Classes and three 3rd 
Classes in Science. 
One also obtained a 
2nd Class in History), < 

1st Classes and 
two 3rd Glasses in 
Science. One also 
obtained a 2nd 
Clam in History). 

1 (a 1st Glass in 
Science)* 

Classes iu 

Science)* 

Home only 

9 (four of them were 
2nd Class in Science), 

I (a 1st Glass in 
Science j* 


Note. —Candidates who took Honours in more than one school are shown once only. 

IX—Estimate of the Cost of holding an Examination of 200 Candidates of University 

Standard at Poona. 

(Referred to in Question 53,641.) 

The cost on the first occasion, when everything has to be organised, would be exceptional. 
The cost here considered is the normal annual cost, when the examination is being regularly 
held from year to year. 

The total cost, to be borne by candidates’ fees and the Indian Treasury, would be £ 
about - - ------------ 2,500 

If it is desired that an oral test of general ability and personal qualities should be 

held, there would be au additional cost of--- - 3 QQ 

If the Indian Government is able to provide examination halls and furniture and 
laboratories, the above estimate would be reduced by about - 200 

Many data being uncertain, this estimate cannot be relied upon to within a few hundred 
pounds. 


APPENDIX No. V. 

(lieferred to in Questions 53,609, 54,253, 54,269.) 

Rome Civil Service (Class I.), Civil Service of India, and Eastern Cadetships. 

Medical Examiner's Report. 

The attention of the Medical Examinin' is specially directed to the following paragraph 

No person will be deemed qualified for admission to the above services who shall not 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners that lie lias “ no disease, constitutional affection 
“ or bodily infirmity unfitting him, or likely to unfit him," for that Service The 

E 20028 
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Commissioners consider that by this provision the duty of satisfying them as to his 
eligibility is thrown upon die Candidate, and that unless he can so satisfy them they 
cannot grant their Certificate. The benefit; of any reasonable doubt which may exist 
must, they conceive, be given not to him, but to the public. As long as there is such 
doubt it is impossible for them to say that they are satisfied. The question should not 
be looked at as if the Candidate had a vested right to an appointment liable only tu be 
divested on his being proved unlit. It is in reality whether he can gain a title by 
proving himself fit; and the difference is so considerable, that the Commissi oners are 
anxious to keep it present to the minds of those to whom they apply for advice. 

The Candidate must make the statement required below prior to his Medical Examination and must sign 
the Declaration appended thereto. 

1, State your Name in full - - -------- 


2. State your age and birthplace 


3. Have you ever had small pox, intermittent or any other fever, 
enlargement or suppuration of glands, spitting of blood, asthma, 
inflammation of lungs, heart disease, fainting attacks, acute 
rheumatism, appendicitis, or any other disease or accident re* 
q airing confinement to bed and medical or surgical treatment? , 


4. Have you or any of your near relatione been afflicted with con¬ 
sumption, scrofula, gout, asthma, fits, epilepsy, or insanity ? 


5, Have you suffered from any form of nervousness due to over-work 
or any other cause P - 


6. Furnish the following particulars concerning your Family :— 


Father’s Age, if Living, and 
State of Health. 

Father’s Age at Death, and 
Cause of Death. 

No. of Brothers Living, their 
Ages and State of Health. 

No. of Brothers Dead, their 
Ages at, and Cause of, Death. 






Mother’s Age, if Living, and 
State of Health. 

Mother’s Age at Death, and 
Cause of Death, 

No. of Sisters Living, their 
Ages and State of Health. 

No. of Sisters Dead, their 
Ages at, and Cause of, Death, 






I declare all the above Answers to be, to the beet of my belief, true and correct. 

Candidate's Signature--- 

Note ,—The Candidate will he held responsible for the accuracy 
of the above statement. By wilfully suppressing any in- 
formation he will incur the risk of losing the appointment. 


Height 
(without shoes ). 


G-ibth of Chest 
(after full inspiration ). 


Weight. 
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Medical Examiner's Report 


Questions. 


1. Has the Declaration on the preceding page been signed by 

the Candidate ? * 

2. Are there any evidences of malformation, congenital or 

acquired ? - - 

3. Are there any indications of a decided cachectic or diathetic 

state of constitution ? 

4. Has the Candidate l>een satisfactorily vaccinated within 

the last seven years ? - 

5. Are there any signs of disease of the nervous system P 

6. Is the hearing good ? - 

7. Is the sight good ? - - 

8 . Are there any signs of disease of the hones, joints or parts 

connected therewith ? - 

9. Is there any important affection of the skin ? 

10. Are the heart and arteries healthy ? 

11 , Has the Candidate hemorrhoids, varicocele, or other 

affections of veins ? 

12. Is there any evidence of disease of the respiratory organs ? 

13, Are there any signs of disease of the digestive organs p 
Are tke teeth seriously decayed or otherwise defective ? 

14, Is the Candidate free from rupture P - - - 

15. Is there any indication of disease of the genital organs ? - 

16, Is the mine free from (1) albumen (2) sugar p 
la the mine otherwise normal P 

17. Is there anything in the health of the Candidate likely to 

render him unfit for the efficient discharge of the duties 
of a Civil Servant in England or India, or those of an 
Eastern Cadet ? - 

18, Do yon consider the Candidate in all respects qualified 

for the efficient and continuous discliarge of the duties 
of a Civil Servant in England or India or those of an 
Eastern Cadet P - 

19. Does the Candidate appear to be of— 

(а) Pure European descent on both sides ? 

(б) Pure Asiatic descent on both sides ? 

(c) Mixed European and Asiatic descent without African 
blood? * 


Answers. 

Remarks. 































a) 

(2) 













« 


Signed 
I kite 


APPENDIX No. VI. 

{Referred to in Question 53,610.) 


Medical examinations for Appointments in the Civil Service 

With a view to prevent Parents and Guardians from incurring the inconvenience and 
expense of preparing for Examination candidates who may be physically unfit for the Civil 
Service, it is suggested that the candidates be submitted to examination by the medical 
adviser of the family, or any other qualified medical practitioner, to whom tlie following points 
may oc- submitted as those towards which his attention should be chiefly directed : — 

in advising candidates medical practitioners should bear in mind that the question of fitness 
involves the future as well as the present, and that one of the main objects of medical exami¬ 
nation is to secure continuous effective service and (in the case of candidates for permanent 

S 2 
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appointments) to -prevent early applications fur pension. It is to be understood that this 
private examination is merely suggested as a guide, and to lessen the chances of disappoint¬ 
ment, and that it is by no means intended to take the place of, or to influence in any way, the 
regular official physical examination, which is only held in the ease of successful candidates, 
ami can in no case be held before the result of the literary examination is ascertained. 

(1) A weak constitution, arising from imperfect, development or weakness of the physical 
powers of the body, hereditary or otherwise. Especial attention should be directed to this point, 
as delicacy of constitution, though, positive disease is absent, may lend to rejection, and for some 
branches of the Service (especially the Post Office) want of general vigour may disqualify. 

(2) Height, Girth, and Weight, —Candidates for appointments in the Post Office, Customs, 
and other Departments respecting which rules as to height, girth, or weight are laid down in 
the published Regulations, should be careful to ascertain before applying that they are not 
below the prescribed standards in respect of those qualifications. 

(3) Chronic eruptions on the skin or scalp. The ordinary acne of adolescence would not 
disqualify. 

(4) Disordered intellect, epilepsy, paralysis, or other signs of disease or disorder of the 
nervous system. 

(5) Any serious defect of vision. A moderate degree of ordinary short sight corrected In- 
classes would not, as a rule, be regarded as a disqualification; but candidates for certain 
situations as,; e.g., Preventive Man in the Department of Customs and Excise, are liable to 
disqualification for any defect of vision. Candidates for some other appointments of a special 
character would be rejected for colour-blindness, but for the Covenant ed Civil Service of India 
and for ordinary Home Appointments it is not by itself a disqualification. 

(6) Deafness, or discharge from one or both ears, disease or thickening of the lining 
membrane of the external ear. 

(7) Disease of the bones of the nose or of its cartilages and polypus. Disease of the 
throat, palate, or tonsils. 

(8) Scrofulous disease of the glands of the throat or neck, external cicatrices from 
scrofulous sores. 

(9) Disease of the heart or blood vessels, deformity or contraction of the chest, phthisis, 
spitting or other discharge of blood, bronchitis, chronic coughs, or other symptoms of 
tuberculous or other disease of the organs of respiration, 

(10) Disease or enlargement of the liver, spleen or kidneys. Candidates should be very 
careful to ascertain before competing that they are free from albuminuria, 

(11) Any disease of the alimentary canal. 

(12) The existence of any serious congenital or acquired defect or malformation, especially 
in head, feet, or hands. Paralysis, weakness, considerable lameness, impaired motion, or 
contraction of the tipper or lower extremities, from whatever cause. 1 distortion of the spine, 
of the bones of the chest, or pelvis, from injury or constitutional defect. 

In addition to the above the following may be cited as raising serious doubts as to a 
candidate’s (fitness :— 

(n) Tlupture. —This is in some respects a question of degree and of the duties of the 
proposed situation. For clerkships and some other sedentary occupations a 
properly supported rupture may not be a disqualification. 

(i) A jtpemliciiis.—The history of an attack of appendicitis would place the candidate 
under grave suspicion, owing to its possible recurrence. The question of radical 
cure by surgical operation should be seriously considered by the candidate. 

(c) Varicose veins and varicocele. —These, if serious, should be cured by operation, but in 
the case of situations which are physically of a trying nature a tendency to varix 
may be held to disqualify. The cure of varicocele bv operation is important for 
Candidates for the Civil Service of India. 

(fZ) Loss of sight o f one eye by mechanical injury. —If the other eye is sound and sufficient 
and not likely to become affected, the- question of fitness will be specially 
considered; but for situations for which the rules lay down that “ any serious 
“ defect of vision will disqualify,” loss of sight of one eye would usually be 
regarded as a bar to appointment. 

(e) Stammering. —This is in some respects a question of degree and of the duties of the 
proposed situation; but any considerable impediment in speech renders a candidate 
generally liable to rejection. 

(J) Teeth— It is necessary that candidates whose teeth are defective should have them 
properly attended to by a qualified dentist. The wearing of artificial teeth is not 
of itself a disqualification. 

The Commissioners will not undertake to define more closely any of the disqualifying defects 
or diseases referred to above, nor will they offer an opinion as to questions of degree in regard 
to them. 
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ft is not the practice of the Commissioners to consider beforehand the Question of physical 
qualifications; cases in which doubts exist are decided individually on their merits, and no 
prospective decisions can be given. Candidates are allowed to present themselves at Open 
Competitions subject to such inquiries as may be necessary in the ease of those who are 
successful, and on the understanding that no candidate can be appointed unless ihe Com¬ 
missioners are satisfied that he is free from any physical defect or disease likely to interfere 
with the proper discharge of Ins duties. Successful candidates are examined Ijy medical 
advisers selected by the Commissioners, and the names of these gentlemen cannot be supplied 
with a view to a preliminary examination. In case of doubt a preliminary examination should 
be made by the candidate’s own medical adviser, as stated above. 

Candidates who have been rejected on the ground of health arc not debarred from entering 
subsequent competitions; but they must do so at the risk of a second disappointment. 

Civil Service Commission, 

London, W. 

January 1912. 


APPENDIX No. VII. 

(Referred to in Question 53765.) 


Sr UAH’s Settlements and Federated Malay States Cadetships. 

1. With the view of supplying the Civil Service of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States, Cadetships have been established, the holders of which will be required to 
devote themselves for a certain time after their arrival in the East to learning a native 
language. Cadets appointed to this service will in the first instance be allotted either to the 
Colony or to the Federated Malay States, but it must be distinctly understood that they will 
be liable to be transferred at any time from the service of one of these (loverniaeuts to that of 
the other, without being given compensation for any special local privileges or allowances. 
They will also be liable to be called upon to serve in any of the Malay States under British 
protection which are not included in the Federated Malay States. 

2. The Cadets, who must be natural-born British subjects of pure European descent on 
both sides, are selected by open competitive examination held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, to whom all inquiries on the subject should be addressed. 

The examination for these appointments will, as a rule, be held in the month of August, 
in those years in which vacancies have occurred, simultaneously with the examination 
for the Civil Service of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 on 
the first day of August in the. year in which the examination is held. 

3. The selected Candidates will he expected to leave England about a month after they 
have been finally selected for appointment. 

4. Each Cadet will receive salary at the rate of 2501. per annum, half salary to commence 
from the day of leaving England, and fuil salary from the date of his arrival in the Colony or 
State to which he may be sent. Cadets are provided with free furnished quarters. A free 
passage to the Colony or State will be provided for the Cadet, subject to an undertaking to 
refund the cost of his passage in the event of his relinquishing the appointment within three 
years for any other reason than mental or physical infirmity. 

5. Every Cadet on arrival in the Colony or State to which he may be sent will be Subject 
to any regulations as to Cadets (not inconsistent with this paper) which may from time to 
time be made by the local Government, including regulations as to examinations in native 
languages, Ac. A Cadet who lias passed such examinations is paid at the rate of 3001. per 
annum, with free furnished quarters. Provided that lie has passed the examinations and that 
his Conduct has been satisfactory, a Cadet is appointed to be a Supernumerary Officer of 
Class V, on the completion of three veal’s' service, dating from his arrival in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

6. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time his progress in his studies or 
his conduct shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render such 
a course desirable. The Government will decide, having regard to the ground of dismissal, 
whether the Cadet shall be seat home at the public expense, or shall be left to find his own 
way home. 

7. The regulations as to the grant of leave of absence are as follows :— 

1. Two months’ full pay vacation leave may be allowed for each year of service. 

2. An officer may be permitted to accumulate this leave up to a maximum of eight 
months. If an officer desires to take four mouths’ leave after two years’ service or 
six mouths after three years he may be allowed to do so, provided that it is not 
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inconvenient to the Government; but in ordinary circumstances lie will be expected 
to serve for four years. If the G overament should find itself compelled to refuse 
leave after four yearn’ service the officer affected will be granted leave at the earliest 
opportunity, and will be allowed additional leave proportionate to the lime for which 
his departure has been delayed. An officer must give at least six mouths’ notice of 
his intention to apply for leave at the end of four years, and must proceed on leave 
at any date that the Government may require. 

3. Except in the circumstances just referred to, and in tire special cases mentioned 
below, leave will be limited to a maximum of eight months. In the special cases 
additional leave on half salary may be allowed to the extent of one month for each 
year of service plus six months. The following grounds, and these only, will be 
regarded as rendering an officer eligible for half-pay leave :— 

(a) Ill-health, when a medical board in the Malay Peninsula or one of the medical 

advisers to the Secretary of State certifies that the grant of additional leave 
is absolutely necessary. 

(b) Private affairs of an exceptionally urgent character. 

(c) Study ; when an officer has the permission of the Government to undergo a 

course of study or training which cannot he completed witliin the ordinary 
period of leave (e.g., when an officer is reading for the Bar lie may be 
allowed half-pay leave if necessary to enable him to keep a term or to attend 
^ an examination). 

(d) To suit steamsliip arrangements. Not more than a fortnight will be granted 

for this purpose. 

An officer who wishes for an extension of leave for his own convenience may he 
allowed leave without pay, provided that he can be spared without difficulty. 

4. An officer may, at the discretion of the head of his department, be allowed to 
take leave for not more than 14 days in any one year without any deduction being 
made from his vacation leave. 

8. The present rule as to superannuation is that in the case of ill-health an officer may be 
allowed to retire on a pension after 10 full years’ resident service ; otherwise he must have 
attained the age of 55. For 10 full years’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of the average 
annual salary of the retiring officer’s fixed appointments for the three years prior to retirement 
may be awarded, to which one-sixtieth may be added for each additional year’s service ; but 
no addition will be made in respect of any service beyond 35 year’s. For pension purposes 
absence on vacation leave counts as full service, and leave on half pay as half service. 

9. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of all members of the permanent 
Government Service (including Cadets) as a contribution towards the provision of pensions 
for the widows and orphans of Government officers. An officer may also contribute at the rate 
of 4 per cent, of any duty allowance ilrawn by him, hut is not required to do so. The choice 
once made as to contributing 4 per cent, of duty allowance will be final and will apply to the 
whole of the officer’s service. 

10. The cm-rency of the Straits Settlements and the federated Malay States is based on the 
Straits Settlements dollar. Sterling salaries are converted at the Government rate of exchange, 
which, at present, is 2s. 4 d. to the. dollar. 

11. The Civil Service of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States is at present- 
classified as follows:— 

Class r. 

Seventeen appointments in the Straits Settlements and 32 in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Salary—4001. a year, rising by fonr annual increments of 15 1. and two of 201. to 
5001, with a duty allowance (i.e., a non-pensionahle allowance drawn only when an 
officer is actually performing the duties of Ids appointment) of 1001. a year. 

Class IV. 

Ten appointments in the Straits Settlements and 24 in the Federated Mala 3 * 
States. 

Salary—5201. a year, rising by annual increments of 201. to 6001., with a duty 
allowance of 1201. a year. 

Class III. 

Eleven appointments in the Straits Settlements and 27 in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Salary—6501. a year, rising by annual increments of 251. to 7501., with a duty 
allowance of 1501. a year. 
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Class II. 

Twelve appointments in the Straits Settlements and 12 in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Salary—800/. a year, rising by live annual increments of 30Z. and one of 501. to 
1,0001. a year, with a duty allowance of 1751, a year. 

Glass 1. 

Nine appointments in the two branches of the Service. Three of these are joint 
appointments for the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, two are purely 
for the Straits Settlements, and four purely for the Federated Malay States, 

Salary—1,0501, a year, rising by annual increments of 501. to 1,2001, a year, with 
a duty allowance of 2001. a year (in one case 3001, and in one 4001.). 

Staff Appointments, 

One in the Straits Settlements at 1,5001. a year, with a duty allowance of 3001. 

Five in'the Federated Malay States. One at 2,0001. a year, with a duty allowance 
of 5001,; one at 1,3001., with a duty allowance of 6001.; one at 1,2001., with a duty 
allowance of 4001., and two at 1,2001., with a duty allowance of 3001. 

12, It must be understood that no guarantee whatever is given that the number and 
conditions of these appointments or the salaries attached to them will rental unaltered. 
Moreover, some of the posts included in the classification are not exclusively reserved for 
officers originally appointed its Cadets. 

Colonial Office, 

April, 1913. 


Note. —Further information can be obtained on personal application at the Eastern 
Department of the Colonial Office. 


Ceylon Cadetships. 

1. With the view of supplying the Civil Service in Ceylon, Cadetships have been 
established, the holders of which are required to devote themselves for a certain time after 
their arrival in the Colony to learning the Native Languages, viz,, Sinhalese and Tamil. 

2. The Cadets, who must be natural-born British subjects either (o) of pure European or 
Asiatic descent on both sides, or (?>) of mixed European and Asiatic descent, are selected by 
open competitive examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners, to whom all inquiries 
on the subject should be addressed. 

The examination for these appointments will, as a rule, lie held in the month of August in 
those years in which vacancies have occurred, simultaneously with the examination for 
the Civil Service of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 bn the 
.first day of August in the year in which the examination is held. 

3. The selected Candidates will be expected to leave for the Colony about a month after 
the results of the examination are announced. 

4. The salary of a Cadet commences at the rate of 300Z. a year without quarters. Half 
salary is allowed from the date of embarkation, ami. full salary from that of arrival in the 
Colony. A free passage to the Colony is provided for the Cadet, subject to an under talcing 
to secure that — in case of his dismissal, or in case he shall within three years from the date of 
his arrival in Ceylon, either quit the Colony without leave or relinquish his appointment 
(except on account of ill health)—he shall, if required by the Hover nor, repay to the Colony 
the cost of his passage out. 

5. Every Cadet, on arrival in Ceylon will be subject to any regulations (not inconsistent 
with this paper) which may from time to time be miade by the Colonial Government, including 
regulations as tb examinations in native languages, law, riding, &c. A Cadet who has 
passed such examinations is* paid at the rate of 350?. a year until he obtains a substantive 
appointment. 

H. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time his conduct or Ids progress in Ids 
studies shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render such 
a course desirable. The Government will decide, having regard to the ground of dismissal, 
whether the Cadet shall be sent home at the public expense, or shall be left to find his own 
way home . 

7, The Civil. Service is at present classified as follows, but no guarantee whatever is given 
that the numbers and conditions of the appointments or the salaries attached to them will 
remain unaltered: — 

Passed Cadets at 3501. a year. 

Officers of the Fourth Class, — Salary 400Z., rising by annual increments of 25?. to 
500Z. a year. 
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Ollicers of the Third Class.—Salary 550/., rising by annual increments of 501. to 
700/. a year. 

Officers of the Second Glass.—Salary 750/,, rising by annual increments of 50/. to 
900Z. a year. 

Officers of the First Class at salaries varying between 1,0501. and 1,450/, a year. 

8. Officers will be required to pass a further examination in law, languages, and accounts 
before they can be promoted to (.’lass III. 

!). Subject to the necessities of the service, leave of absence on half salary may be granted 
to members of die permanent Government service after a period of six years’ resident service 
in the Colony, without any special grounds. It maybe given before the expiration of that 
period in cases of serious indisposition or of urgent private affairs. In the absence of special 
grounds the leave in such case must not exceed one-sixth of the officer’s resident service; on 
special grounds it may exceed that period by six months. In addition to the above, vacation 
leave on full pay may be granted, if no inconvenience or expense is caused thereby, not 
exceeding three months in any two years. 

10. The present rule as to superannuation is that in the case of ill-health an officer may be 
allowed to retire on a ^pension after 10 full years’ resident service; otherwise he must have 
attained the age of 55. For 10 full years’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of the average 
annual salary of the retiring officer’s fixed appointments for the three years prior to retirement 
may be awarded, to which one-sixtieth may be added for each additional year’s service ; but 
no addition Vill be made in respect of any service beyond 35 years. No pension may exceed 
1,000/. per annum, whatever may be the salary of the retiring officer. 

11. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of all those who enter the 
Ceylon Civil Service, as a contribution towards the pensions of the widows and orphans of 
Government officers. 

12. The Government of Ceylon calculates the 11. sterling at 15 rupees for the purpose of 
the payment of salary or pension in the Colony. This rate is, however, liable to alteration. 

Colonial Office, 

December 1910. 


Note. —Further information can be obtained on personal application at the Eastern 
Department of the t'olonial Office. 


Hong Ivong Cadetships. 

1. \\ ith the view ol supplying the Civil Service of Hong Kong, Cadetships have been 
established, the holders of which are required to devote themselves for a certain time after 
their arrival in. the East to learning a dialect of Chinese and to acquiring a knowledge of 
Government business. 

-■ I he Cadets, who must be natural-born British subjects of pure European descent on 
both sides, are selected by open competitive examination held by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, to whom all inquiries on the subject should be addressed" 

J he examination for these appointments will, as a rule, lie held in the month of August 
in those years in which vacancies have occurred, simultaneously with the examination for the 
Civil Service of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 on the first day 
of August in the year in which the examination is held. 

3. Cadets will be expected to leave England about a month after the date on which they 
have been finally selected for appointment. 

4. Each Cadet will receive salary at the rate of 225 1. per annum, half salary to commence 
from the day of leaving England, and full salary from the date of his arrival in the Colony. 
A Cadet receives a house allowance of 540 dollars a year, A free passage to the Colony will 
be provided for the Cadet, subject to an undertaking to refund the cost of bis passage in the 
event oi his relinquishing the appointment within three years* for any other reason than 
mental or physical infirmity. 

5. _ Every Cadet on arrival in Hong Kong will be subject to any regulations as to Cadets 
(not. inconsistent with this paper) which may from time to time be made by the Government 
of the Colony, including regulations as to examinations in Chinese, Ac. A Cadet who has 
passed such examinations is paid at the rate of 300/. per annum until he obtains a substantive 
appointment. Should a Cadet remain three years, after passing iiis examinations, without 
obtaining a substantive appointment, his salary will be increased to 350i. 

0. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time his progress in his studies or his 
i conduct shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render such a 
Course desirable. The Government will decide, having regard to the ground of dismissal, 
whether the Cadet shall be sent home at the public expense or shall be left to find his own 
way home. 
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7. The existing regulations as to leave of absence are as follows:— 

(a) Subject to the necessities of the Service, leave of absence oil half salary may be 

granted to members of the permanent Government Service, after a period of 
fom- and a half years’ resident service, without any special grounds. It may be 
given before the expiration of that period in cases of serious indisposition or of 
urgent private affairs. In the absence of special grounds, the leave in such case 
must not exceed one-sixth of the officer’s resident service ; on special grounds it 
may exceed that period by six months. 

(b) The Governor will not in any case grant leave on half salary for a period of more 

than nine mouths at a time, but that period may be extended by the Secretary of 
State on the ground of ill-health or of urgent private affairs or for such other 
reasons as may appear to him to be sufficient. In exceptional cases extensions of 
leave without pay may be granted. 

(.c) In addition to the above, vacation leave on full pay may be granted, if no 
inconvenience or expense is caused thereby, not exceeding' three months during, 
and in respect of, any two consecutive years. 

(d) At, the request of any officer who may be eligible for the grant of any period of 
leave on half salary, the Governor may commute the whole or any portion of such 
leave into one-half the period of leave with full salary, provided that the total 
period of commuted or uncommuted leave, together with any period of vacation 
leave that may be granted, does not exceed ten months at a time. No officer can 
claim as a right to commute his leave in this manner, the decision whether 
commutation can or cannot be allowed being wholly within the discretion of the 
Governor. 

S. Tire present rule as to superannuation is that, in the case of ill-health, an officer may be 
allowed to retire on a pension after ten full years’ resident service; otherwise he must have 
attained the age of 55. _ For ten full years’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of the average 
annual salary of the retiring officer’s fixed appointment for the three years prior to retirement 
may lie awarded, to which one-sixtieth may be added for eacli additional year’s service; but 
no addition will be made in respect of any service beyond 35 years. For pension purposes 
absence on vacation leave counts as full service, and leave on half-pay as half’service. 

9. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of all members of the permanent 
Service, including Cadets, as a contribution towards the provision of pensions for the widows 
arid orphans of public officers. An officer may also contribute at the rate of 4 per cent, of 
any duty allowance drawn by him, but is not required to do so. The choice once made as to 
contributing 4 per cent, of duty allowance will be final, and will apply to the whole of the 
officer’s service. 

10. The currency of Hong Kong is based on the silver dollar. For purposes of local 
payment salaries fixed in sterling are converted into dollars, as to 80 per cent, at the rate of 
.1#, Qd., and as to 20 per cent, at a rate fixed by the Government, and based upon the average 
exchange value of the dollar during the month ending on the fifteenth day of the month for 
which salary is to be paid. 

11. 1 he Civil Service of Hong Kong is at present classified as follows, but no guarantee 
whatever is given that the numbers and conditions of the appointments or the salaries attached 
to them will remain unaltered. Moreover, some of the posts included in these classes are not 
exclusively confined to officer! originally appointed as Cadets :— 


Class. 

Number of Posts. 

Initial Salary. 

* 

Rising by Increments 
(which are triennial 
except where 
otherwise stated) of 

Maximum. 

1 * 

nx 

h. 

L . 

Staff 

Ten - 

Seven - 
- Three 
* One - 

1 

£ 

400 

COO 

800 

1,600 

[ 

£ 

(annual) 

40 

100 

£ 

560 

720 

1,000 


In addition to the fixed salaries of their posts, officers receive, while actually serving in 
the Colony, duty allowances at the following rates : — 


Class III,—1001. a year (in one case 1501. a year). 
Class If. — 120/. a year. 

Class I. — 1501. a year. 

Colonial Office, 

March 1913. 


Note.— Further information can be obtained on personal application at the Eastern 
Department of the Colonial Ojjice. 
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APPENDIX No. VIII. 

{Referred to in Question 54,032.) 


Memorandum on the Indian Civil Service Examination, put in by the Rev. J. P. Maiiatfy. 

The Proposed Changes as outlined in “ The 'Times ” Article of August 12th, 1910. 

A meeting, at which tlie Provost presided, of the Lecturers and Professors interested in 
this Examination, was held on Thursday, March 9th, 1911. The following statement 
embodies the opinions expressed by those present on the different points under discussion :— 

A. The meeting approved (lj of the proposal to reduce the limit of age for the open 
Examination by one year ; (2) to extend the period of Probation over two years. 

B. The meeting was strongly opposed to the suggestion that all Probationers should be 
concentrated in a single Training College. The meeting was of opinion that no argument of 
anv real weight has been put forward in “The Times ’’ article in support of this proposal. It 
seems impossible to regal'd seriously the notion that an occasional visit from a distinguished 
Indian official, or the presence of a handful of Europeanised natives, could suffice to give 
a real insight into the conditions of Indian life. Such knowledge cannot be acquired anywhere 
but in India. 

On the other hand, there are many strong grounds against establishing such a College :— 
il) A Training College could not offer the same opportunities for acquiring general 
culture and variety of experience as a University does. 

(2) With the lowering of the age-limit, it will become more difficult for candidates 

to obtain an Honour degree before passing the open examination ; and the 
Training College Scheme would remove the possibility of taking a Degree after 
passing this Examination. This fact would greatly diminish the attraction 
of a University Course, ami would tend to make candidates seek their training 
at the “ cramming” establishments. 

(3) Under the present system, Probationers can choose the University at which they will 

get their training with a view to the standard of living which they desire and 
can afford ; whereas if all have to attend one College, all will have to adopt the 
same standard, which will inevitably tell against the poorer men. This will 
place Irish candidates at a very serious disadvantage. The experience of such 
State-conducted establishments as Cooper’s Hill College shows that the expenses 
tend to reach a very much higher level than in any Irish College. 

(4) If the Probationary Course is extended for two years, and these are spent at the 

Universities, it is probable that the University of Dublin would be willing 
to institute an Honour Degree in Indian subjects, as Cambridge lias already done 
(see C. U. Calendar, pp. 92-96). This would provide a stimulus to the study 
of these subjects such as they would not find in the passing of a mere qualifying 
Examination. 

C. The meeting desired to lay before tlie Commissioner the fob owing suggestions :— 

I. That in the Open Examination— 

{a) in Classics, questions on Classical Archaeology should be asked ; 

(h) in Modem Languages, a knowledge of the History of these languages should be 
compulsory; 

(c) in Arabic, the standard should be lowered. 

II. That in the event of the Probationary Period being extended over two years, the 
students’ studies should be arranged as follows :— 

(a) For the First year, the course should comprise— 

Law : the Indian Code, 

Indian History, 

Elements of Surveying, 

A Vernacular, and 
A Classical Oriental language. 

{h) For the Second year, the course should include— 

A "Vernacular language (especially a colloquial knowledge). 

A Classical language. 

Ethnology of India. 

Hindu and Mohammedan Law. 

Riding. 

In tlie Law Course it was suggested that it would be desirable to restore to die curriculum 
the Code of Civil Procedure and Indian Contract Law. 
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APPENDIX No. IX. 

(Referred to in Question 54,689.) 


Scotch Education Department, 

Regulations for the Issue of Inter mediate and Leaving Certificates. 


July, 1913. 

L— The Intermediate Certificate. 

1- The essential purpose of the Intermediate Certificate is to testify to the conclusion of a 
well-balanced course of general education, suitable for pupils who’leave school at 15 or 
16 years of age, or, alternatively, to the fitness for entry on more specialised courses of Post- 
Intermediate study of such pupils as remain at school till 17 or IS. 

2. Pupils euro Lied in the Intermediate Course must have passed the Qualifying Examina¬ 
tion or its equivalent in a previous session. 

3. The Intermediate Course must extend over not less than three years, and all candidates 
for. the Intermediate Certificate must, as a rule, have completed the approved course in its 
entirety. 

4. The Intermediate Certificate is not issued to the pupils of any school unless its Inter¬ 
mediate Curriculum has been specifically approved by the Department. 

The recognition of any school as a Higher Grade School carries with it the right of 
presenting for the Intermediate Certificate pupils who have followed the normal Intermediate 
Course. In the case of all other schools the Intermediate Curriculum must have been specially 
submitted to the Department for approval. 

5. As a rule, any Intermediate Curriculum to lie approved should provide for instruction 
in at least five _ subjects, embracing English (including History and Geography), a language 
other than English, Mathematics, Experimental Science, and Drawing. 

0. All candidates for the Intermediate Certificate must be presented at the conclusion of 
their course at the Leaving Certificate Examination in the subjects enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph. If their attainments are such as to justify their presentation in other 
subjects, they should be presented accordingly, and they will receive full credit for any <*ood 
work done. J ® 

i. The presentation at the Leaving Certificate Examination should in all cases be on the 
Lower Grade, and candidates must also present themselves for oral examination as may be 
arranged with the Inspectors appointed by the Department. 

8. lhe general, standard which will he looked for as a condition of the award of the 
Intermediate Certificate is the degree of all-round proficiency that -a well-taught pupil of 
average ability might reasonably be expected to attain if be applied himself to his studies 
with ordinary diligence throughout the course. 


9. For the purposes of the Intermediate Certificate, excellence in one branch may be held 
as compensating for some degree of deficiency in another. Due account will also be taken of 
those subjects of the eumcuhun to which the direct test of examination panel’s cannot well be 
applied. 


10. No Intermediate Certificate will he granted or withheld without fair, consideration of 
(o> the opinion of the Teachers as to the proficiency of the candidates as shown by their work 
in the various subjects and (b) the deliberate judgment of the Headmaster as to the candi¬ 
date s claim for a Certificate on the whole range of his work in school. 

11. The issue of documents in attestation of Lower. Grade passes in single subjects has 
been discontinued. But, lor the present, the results of the examination in single subjects will 
be communicated to the authorities of the school. Should any candidate desire to utilise a 
success m the Lower Grade m any subject in order to secure exemption from some other 
examination, the Department will be prepared, on application being made, to forward the 
information direct to the Examining Body in question. 


II—The Leaving Certificate. 

° n ‘ h6 ««“““* of a oourse of 


-n j t j ° r- 11 uc o-warueu uxi ll 

Post-Intermediate study approved by the Department, 
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2. Pupils enrolled in Post-Intermediate Courses with a view to the award of the leaving 
Certificate must, as a rule, have qualified for the award of the Intermediate Certificate in a 
previous session.* 

3. Post-Intermediate Courses shall, as a rule, lie of not less than two years’ duration 
reckoned from the time when the Intermediate Certificate has been gained. 

N.13 .—After due notice it may be made a requirement that the Course shall normally extend 
to three years, 

4 As a rule, any curriculum to he approved should provide for the continuous study 
throughout the Course of not less than four subjects taken from the following list:— 


English, 

Gaelic. 

Domestic Science. 

Latin, 

Mathematics, 

Any other subject specially approved by the 

Greek, 

Experimental Science, 

Department beforehand with reference to 

French, 

Geography, 

the particular curriculum for which it is 

German. 

History, 

pi'oposed. 

Italian, 

Drawing, 


Spanish, 

Music, 



5. The number of additional subjects that a pupil may be permitted to study at the Post- 
Intermediate stage is left to I lie discretion of the School Authorities, but it is assumed that 
suitable provision will always be made for Physical Exercises, and that Music will be taken as 
a recreative subject at least. 

6. The curriculum must in all cases provide for the study of English on the Higher Grade 
level, together with a subsidiary study of History foot reckoned as a separate subject). As a 
rule, one language other than English, as well as either Mathematics or Experimental Science, 
should also be studied on the Higher Grade level, the remaining subject or subjects being any 
of those enumerated in paragraph 4, without restriction as to grade. Curricula that conform 
to this type, which may be regarded as the Normal General Course, need not be specially 
submitted to the Department. Such curricula may be taken as approved, subject to any 
amendment that the results of further experience may suggest. On the other hand, curricula 
which fail to include a study, on the Higher Grade level, of (a) one language other than 
English, and (b) either Mathematics or Experimental Science, must be submitted for approval 
in terms of the following paragraph. 

7. The Department will be prepared to consider minor departures from the Normal General 
Course as regards individual pupils in any school, or the formation of more highly specialised 
courses for groups of pupils in schools where the resources of the staff as regards organisation 
allow of the formation of fully differentiated curricula. Definite proposals for schemes of 
study that fall outside the limits of the Normal General Course as described above, whether in 
respect of subjects or of grades, should accordingly be specially submitted to the Department 
(on Form A. 21), with an explanation of the considerations which have led Managers to propose 
them, of the facilities which the school possesses for their proper conduct, and of the object 
aimed at. 

It is essential that in every case approval be asked at the outset of the Course. No application 
for ex post facto consideration will be entertained. 

8. In all schemes at least three of the subjects Selected must be studied to the Higher 
Grade level. As already indicated, one of these must be English. Spanish, Italian, History, 
Geography, Domestic Science and Music, in each of which there is only one examination, are 
reckoned as subjects on the Higher Grade standard. The present, examination in Gaelic is on 
the Lower Grade standard. History and Geography are not reckoned as separate subjects at 
the Lower Grade stage. 

D.—(a) The Leaving Certificate will not, as a rule, be granted to any pupil to whom the 
Department are unable, at the conclusion of the approved Course, to award Higher Grade 
passes in English and in two other subjects. The only further requirement will lie a pass in 
at least the lower Grade, at or after the Intermediate Stage, in a fourth subject, the systemat ic 
study of which has been continued to the end of the course to the satisfaction of the examiners 
appointed by the Department. 

Candidates who have followed a Normal General Course, as defined in Section 0 above, 
must be presented in the Higher Grade in (1) English, (2) a language other than English, 
(3) Mathematics or Experimental Science. 

(b) In considering the candidate'* claim for a Certificate, comparative excellence in one 
subject will be allowed to compensate for slight weakness in another. To assist the 
Department in coming to a decision, the Headmaster will lie asked to record his deliberate 
judgment on the merits of each pupil’s work as a whole, that judgment to be based on a careful 
collation of the opinions of the various teachers. A! very real responsibility will thus be laid 
upon the School Authorities. 

* Applications for a relaxation of this rale will he entertained only in the case of pupils who, not having 
followed a course specially approved as a suitable preparation for the Intermediate Certificate, are, nevertheless, 
going through what may fairly he regarded as a complete course of. secondary education. In all such cases the 
previous sanction of the Department to their enrolment in Post-Intermediate classes should be obtained. 
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(c) Each Leaving Certificate will be strictly relative to the subjects of study embraced in 
the approved curriculum. As a rule, no entry on the Certificate will be allowed in respect of 
any subject that has not been studied throughout the Post-Intermediate Course, and no Leaving 
Certificate will lie issued except; on satisfactory evidence of the successful completion of the 
Course as a whole. 


(d) The subjects included in the approved curriculum will be entered on the face of the 
Ceitificata, pi mided that die standard of a pass in at least the Lower Grade has been reached 
-at or after the Intermediate stage, and subject to the proviso as to continued study in the 
immediately preceding paragraph. Endorsement will he made on the back of the Certificate 
of nil su ijects in which the standard of a Higher Grade pass has been attained, and of such 
subjects only. 


(e) Pupils must be presented in English and at least two other subjects in the Higher 
Grade in the year m which they are candidates for the Leaving Certificate. fSee also 
Section U [a) above.) 

10. Special provision, on the analogy of the arrangements for the inspection of Science and 
Drawing, is inmle lor the inspection of Music, Domestic Science, and any other subjects that 
£ I ^ U S efl 'J, 1 the approved curriculum, hut for which no provision is made in connection 
WI , . 11 riiten Exammarion. Particulars oH the proposed courses of instruction in all such 

subjects, and in History and Geography as separate subjects, must be submitted for the 
approval oi the Department at the beginning of the Course on a Fonn to be supplied for the 
purpose. 


Scotch Education Department, 
7th July 1018, 


J * STRUTHEB3, Secretary, 


APPENDIX No. X. 

i$$en ed to in Questions 55,188,55,309, 55,409, 55,512, 


55,013, 56,076, and 56,219,) 


Memorandum. 


Open Competitive Examinations for Junior Appoint¬ 
ments in the Supply and Accounting Departments of 
the Admiralty,and other situations grouped therewith. 

For any examination that may he held in the 
Summei of 1914, and for subsequent examinations, 
the subjects of examination will be as follows _ 


Class X. Marks, 

Mathematics I. - - - . 2,000 

English * 2,000 

General Paper - 1,000 

Class II. (Lower Standard), 
Mathematics II, - - . . o 000 

French * - - . -2ooi. 

Geimau - 2,000 

.2,000 

Greek * 2,000 

History (English) - - , g.OOO 

History (European) - - _ 2 000 

Chemistry . 2*000 

Physics ..... 2,000 


Gluss HI, (Higher Standard)* 
Mathematics III. . 

French - 

German ..... 
Latin - 
Greek - 

Physics or Chemistry (one only) - 


4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

tooo 

4,000 

4,000 


"VJ i he objects in Class ]. must be taken up. Ni 
candidate will be eligible who fails to pass a qualify in, 
examination m Arithmetic and English J * 

From Classes H and III. Candidates may select 
subjects, one of winch must be a language, carrying 
marks up to a maximum of 10,000, making with tw 
subjects in Class 1.15,000 in all The same subject 
may not lie selected both in Class II. and class HI 


The Syllabus will be as follows 

Mathematics I. — Ai'tthrnetrc.~~- The ordinary 
rules, with applications more especially to the men¬ 
suration of plane figures and solids. The metric 
system, the use of decimals in approximate calculation, 
contracted methods. The use and theory of recurring 
decimals are not required. Candidates are at liberty 
to use algebraic symbols and formulas, tables of 
logarithms, and slide rules, 

A separate paper will be set for the qualifying 
examination in Arithmetic. In this paper the use 
of tables of logarithms and slide rules will not be 
allowed. 


Geometry Plane geometry, theoretical and prac¬ 
tical ; not excluding simple problems in three dimensions. 
Proportion may be treated arithmetically; the special 
treatment of incommensurable^ is not required, 

Alptihra. Including graphs of the simpler algebraic 
functions j quaitintic equations ; use of graphs in solving 
equations, and in iUustratmg and solving practical 
questions; mte of variation of a function and gradient 
or elope of a graph ; graphic interpolation; indices and 
the simpler properties of surds. 


Trtjjonomeiry . — Up to and including solution of 
pluiic* triangles; graphs of trigonometrical functions. 

b-rasp of element-ary principles and readiness in 
practical application will lie looked for, but no great 
a ! w vW s . kll] Wl11 be demanded. Numerical results 
should be given to a few significant figures, and rough 
cliecks on the accuracy of the results should be applied. 
Neatness and accuracy of working are expected! and 


ttSStoii the «58K 

5k^1ft h ^S tlCa ^ llllj,,ia ant !," l r well established nbbwyfttHc 
cxibbLl in"' .!* l* rm, *! l,le ! !t caloillafi " a «m oficn 

Kbn LVL mth ? ut tl,e llsf! of 'voids: am I 

!?, f f - a i 1 iJ ro i )VI Ate : but incomplcic semen, 

sudl m m telegrams will be punished* 
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sufficient Indication of the method of solution to make 
the work immediately intelligible. 

The examination in Mathematics I. will include a 
laboratory test. Acquaintance is expected with the 
balance and steel yard and with the method of finding 
volume by weighing in air and in water. The labora¬ 
tory test will carry 400 marks. 

# Mathematics II. includes Mathematics I„ 
together with— 

Mechanic *.—The principles of the lever, the in¬ 
clined plane, the composition of forces, the virtual 
work, their experimental investigation and application 
to machines and other simple cases of equilibrium. 
Centre of gravity, couple or torque, velocity ratio, 
mechanits&l advantage or force ratio, work, efficiency. 
Application to liquids and gases. Density, Boyle's 
law. Pump, siphon, barometer, manometer. Velocity, 
acceleration, momentum, force, impulse of a force, 
energy, power or rate of work. 

The examination in Mathematics IL will Include a 
laboratory test, which will carry 400 marks, 

*Mathem atics ILL. includes Mathematics Land II,, 
together with— 

Geometry, plane and solid. In addition to the 
Euclidian or synthetic method candidates should be 
acquainted with the Cartesian or analytical method, 
and should have some idea of Mange's method, i.e.. of 
descriptive geometry. Under Cartesian geometry a 
knowledge will he required only of the elementary 
principles and methods, with straightforward applica¬ 
tions to plane curves of common occurrence, and to 
the straight line and plane in space of three dimensions* 
A systematic knowledge of coniesis not required. The 
methods of the Calculus may be used freely. 

Algebra .—A working knowledge (without rigorous 
fundamental demonstrations) of the elementary infinite 
series for {1 + aO rt e* log (I + $) sin x cos sc, and 
their use in approximate calculations, especially in 
finding the slope at a given point of the graph of a 
function. 

Differential and Integral Calculus .—A working 
knowledge of the notation and fundamental principles 
in so far as they can be illustrated graphically, with 
simple applications to the properties of curves, to 
turning values, and to easy mechanical and physical 
problems. 

Mechanics of solids and fluids, including elementary 
notions of rigid dynamics. moment of inertia. 

The examination in Mathematics III. will include a 
laboratory test, which will cany 800 marks. 

English English Essay, Precis. 

General Parer.—T he question paper will be 
based on history, on such acquaintance with the 
outstanding features as an intelligent boy wUl pick 
up ; the detailed knowledge to be squired by its study 
as a school subject is not expected. The treatment 
will he wide; questions may be set on industries, social 
life, art, science, &e, t in fact, on any human activity* 
everything being looked on from the point of view of 
its importance for the present time, and for boys of 
this nation. A liberal choice of questions will be 
allowed. A considerable proportion of marks will he 
allotted to style and method adopted in answering 
questions. The paper will bo regarded (1) as a test of 
general intelligence; (2) ns a test of power of expression 
and exposition ; (3) as a test of general knowledge and 
education. 

French. Class IL—The test will include Trans¬ 
lation (from Franch), Set Composition tin which :m 
English passage is given to be put into French), Free 
Composition (in which the candidate develops for 
himself a subject of which only the title or a sum m ary 
is supplied), and Conversation. The candidate’s trans¬ 
lation must not only show that he understands the 
original, it must also be expressed in good English, 
Conversation will carry 500 marks. 

French, Class 111,—Translation, 8et Composi¬ 
tion, Frae Composition, Conversation, and Extempore 
Composition. 

Conversation and Extempore Composition will 
carry 1,000 marks. 

* Set? Footnote to preceding column. 


German* Class IL—The test will include Trans¬ 
lation {from German), Set Composition (in which an 
English passage is given to be put into German), Free 
Composition (in which the candidate develops for him¬ 
self a subject of which only the title or a summary is 
supplied), and Conversation. The candidate’s trans¬ 
lation must not only show that he understands the 
original, but must also be expressed m good English. 
The candidate is expected to write German in German 
characters. 

Conversation will carry 500 marks. 

German. Glass III. — Translation from German* 
Set Composition, Free Composition, Conversation, and 
Extempore Composition. 

Conversation and Extempore Composition will carry 
1,000 murks. 

Latin, Class H—^Translation and easy Prose 
Composition. The candidate’s translation must not 
only show that he understands the original, it must 
also be expressed in good English, 

Latin. Class III. — Translation and Prose Com¬ 
position, 

Greek. Class II .— 1 Translation and easy Prose 
Composition. The candidate's translation must not 
only show that he understands the original, it must 
also be expressed in good English. 

Greek. Class III,—Translation and Prose Com¬ 
position. 

English History.— English History from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Queen Victoria. 
A liberal choice of questions will be given. Candidates 
w ill be expected to show such a knowledge of geography 
as is necessary to the proper understanding of the 
history. 

European History.- —Candidates will be examined 
in ewe of the following periods at their choice:— 
Period J.—History of Greece and Home to the death 
of Trajan; Period IL— A.ix 800 to 1519; Period III.— 
1519 to 1901. They will he expected to deal both with 
the constitutional and with the political history of 
their selected period. A liberal choice of questions 
will he given. Candidates will be expected to show 
such a knowledge of geography as is necessary to the 
proper understanding of the history, 

# Chemistry. Class II.—The preparation {ex¬ 
cluding details of technical processes) and properties 
of the non-metals, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
carbon, chlorine, and of the metals* sodium, zinc, iron, 
lead* tin, copper, mid of the simpler and commoner 
compounds of the above-named non-metals and metals. 

The principles of chemical change; oxidation and 
reduction j combustion; flume. Elements and com¬ 
pounds. Acids and alkalies; buses* salts. Allotropy. 
Methods of purifying bodies. The laws of chemical 
combination. The laws of Boyle and Charles. The 
diffusion of gases. Simple methods of determining 
equivalents. Outlines of the atomic and molecular 
theories. 

Litl/oratory Test *—Candidates may be asked to set 
up simple apparatus, to observe the effect of heat or 
of reagents on substances supplied to them and to 
carry out simple experiments illustrating the pre¬ 
paration, purification, and properties of the substances 
named above. They may also be asked to perform 
simple quantitative experiments, such as the deter¬ 
mination of the change in weight of a substance on 
being heated in air* or the determination of the volume 
Of a gas given off when a metal is treated with an add* 
or the volumetric estimation of acids and alkalies. 

The laboratory test will cany 800 marks. 

^Chemistry. Glass III,-—The principles of inor¬ 
ganic chemistry, including the study of the chief 
elements, and of their simpler and more important 
compounds. Questions may he asked on the chemical 
principles involved in the processes of manufacture of 

* Soi KNOTS#— Credit will Uo given for I acidity, orderly 
development mu! aptness of language; deductions will be 
made for mcoherence, irrelevance, obscurity, slovenliness of 
expression. amU*|iccially for Lad grammar and the incorrect 
use uf wqids and phrases. Chemical symbols must be 
restricted to their proper function and not used as a short¬ 
hand symbol for the name of the* substance. 
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the more important substances. The outlines of 
organic elie mis try, including the methods of analysis 
and the method of arriving at the formula of an 
organic compound. 

Laboratory Tm,—As in Class II., including the 
preparation and recognition of the simpler and more 
important inorganic substances, and simple quantitative 
analysis of inorganic substances. 

The laboratory test will carry 1,600 marks. 

# pHYBicSi Class II.—The subject matter of heat, 
light, electricity and magnetism as defined below, 
treated with special reference to the phenomena of 
everyday Life. 

Il&ff .—Simple thermometry. Expansion of solids, 
liquids, and gases. Specific heat. Change of state 
and latent heat. Vapour pressure. Boiling point. 
Dew point, Formation of cloud. Fog and dew. 
Simple experiments on conduction, convection, and 
radiation. Mechanical equivalent of heat. The con¬ 
servation of energy. 

Light .—Laws of reflexion and refraction. Photo* 
inetry. Reflexion at plane and spherical surfaces, and 
the formation of images. Refraction at plan© surfaces 
and by prisms. Minimum deviation. The formation 
of images by single lenses. Use of spectacles. The 
combination of two lenses to form a simple telescope 
or microscope. Dispersion; the spectroscope, spectra 

* See Footnote to preceding column. 


pf different kinds. Measurement of the velocity of 
light. Outline of the wave theory. 

Electricity mid Magnetism :' — Properties of magnets. 
Magnetic Induction. Methods of magnetization. 
Molecular theory. Magnetic fields and lines of force, 
The earth as n magnet. Elementary quantitative 
notions of strength of pole, magnetic, force due to a 
pole, and strength of field. Properties of electrified 
bodies. Methods of electrification. Electric induction. 
Gold leaf electroscope. Electrophoms, Elementary 
quantitative notions of potential, capacity, and distri¬ 
bution of charge. Primary batteries and their theory. 
The secondary battery. Magnetic field due to a 
current. Simple galvanometers. Ohm's law with 
simple applications. Heating and chemical effects of 
currents. Outlines of electro magnetic induction. 

Laboratory Test. — Simple experiments on the 
subject-matter of the above syllabus. 

The laboratory test will carry 800 marks, 

^Physics, Class III. — The mure advanced parts 
of Heat, Light. Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism, 

The examination in Physics, Class TIL. will include 
a laboratory test which will carry 1,600 marks. 

Civil Service Commission. 

London, W. t 

April 1913, 


* See Footnote ^ preceding column^ 
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The Numbers refer to Questions. 


A. 

Aberdeen Secondary Schools, particulars re, Irvine 

54,244-9 

Aberdeen University: 

average Age of entrance, and system, Irvitie, 54,146- 
7, 54,185-6, 54,226-7 j Borrower, 54,812-4. 

Arts course, particulars re* Irvine - - 54.228-31) 

Bursary scholarships, system, Irvine * 54,168-74 

Evidence on behalf of Harrower, Di\ John, 54,805- 
51, and Irvine, Professor J. W„ 54,141-251). 
Foreign students at, particulars re, and no trouble 
with Scotch students known, Irvine - 54,166. 

54,236-7 

Honours course, length of* Harrower - 54,834-6 

Indian students (nee Indian students in England), 
Indian vernaculars, no provision for teaching, Irvine 

54,163-4 

Irish boys at, enter by preliminary examination, 
Irvine ------ 54,175-6 

Law, provision for teaching, satisfactory, Irvine 

54,163 

average Number of successful I.C.S. candidates 
from, Irvine, 54,160-2 j Harrower, 54,808-10. 
Persian, no provision for teaching, Irvine 54,163—4 

PROBATIONERS : 

Only go to, to complete or take their degree, Irvine 

54,165 

Small number at, Harrower * - - 54,811 

Sanskrit, no provision for teaching probationers at, 
Irvine * 54,163-4 

Training when age limit was 16, particulars re, 
Harrower ------ 54,824-5 

Alison, John, M.A,, F.R.S.E.; 

Evidence of - - - * * 56,217-343 

Memorandum of - * * - 56,219. p, 271-3 

Army Examinations, boys sorted out fairly accurately 
by, Kiny .. 55,697-8 


B. 

Ball, Sidney, memorandum p* 250-1 

Balliol College, Oxford (*cc under Oxford University). 

Bengalis, great improvement in physique, Lukin 

53,289-00 

Board of Education, statistics re age of entrance to 
modem Universities published in Blue Book of, 
Heath - - 54,484 

Bristol, Clifton College (zee that title), 

Bristol Grammar School: 

Highest forms give good t mining for Oxford and 
Cambridge scholarships and examination framed 
on those lines would give fail* opportunity to lx>ys* 
Harwood ------ 55,203-4 

Nnraher of boys who go to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and most take scholarships, Norwood - 55*278-9 

Numbed of hoys entering 1.0 *S. from, and particulars 
re, Norwood - - - 55,205-6* 55,280-4 

Number of pupils at* and particulars re, Norwood 

55,195-6, 55,207, 55,253 

Bruce, Hon. W* N. f C.B.* evidence of - 54,387-554 

Burnet, John, H.A., evidence of - - 54,882-991 

Bursary Examinations, examinations on lines of (see 
under Syllabus under Indian Civil-Service Examina¬ 
tion)* 


Business Firms, university men increasingly employed 
in* and method of recruitment adopted by, Mollisdn 
55,733-6, 55*739, 55.779. 55,836 

C* 

Cambridge University: 

Appointments Board, particulars re, and methods of* 
Molliem - 55,740-1, 55,768-75 

Board of Selection at, for candidates for I.G.S. with 
representatives of India Office and Civil Service 
Commissioners suggested, MoUieon 55,736* 55,774 
almost all Candida tee selected for 1C,S. at, scholars 
or exhibitioners of their colleges, Parry and 
MoUison ----- 55,703, 55,845 

Committee appointed by Council of Senate of* 
statement by - - , 55,703-5 

Examination common to number of recognised 
universities as final examination for probationers 
might be accepted by. under certain conditions 
and degree conferred upon* Parry and Mdlmm 

55,756-8* 55,809-18 
Honours course of Indian studies suitable for proba¬ 
tioners and carrying with it the University degree 
might be devised by* in event of lowering of age 
limit, scheme* Parry and MoUison 55,704, 55,754- 

5* 55*867-74. 55,883-8 
Honours degree could not he conferred by, on outside 
examination* Parry and Moltison - - 55,809 

Indians at (see that title). 

Instruction in law, classical languages* and Indian 
history, sociology and economics given at, Parry 

and Mollison -. 55,705 

Many of staff of Indian Civil Service Board now 
teaching probationers, Parry and Mollison 

55*798-800 

Opinion of large proportion that age for degree is 
too late, Hopkinson - 53*947 

Reduction of age-limit for LC.S. competition by 
one year would be an advantage to candidates 
from * but two years not approved. Par ry and 
Mollism - - - - -55,703, 55.721-5 

Scheme for course during probation. Parry and 
Mollison - - - - - 55,704, 55,867-74 

Scholarship Examinations; 

Effect on work and teaching in public schools, 
Mollison «■ - 55,709 

Selections to scholarships justify themselves, Kiny 

55,661-3 

System, Loathes - 53,709 

(see a ho Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships 
Examinations under Syllabus under I.C.S. 
Examinations*) 

Ceylon Cadetships, information respecting appoint¬ 
ments to* and regulations governing* Lcathes 53*765* 

p*265-6 

Chapman, S. J t| M.A evidence of - - 53,910-4 

Charles, Surgeon-General Sir Richard Havelock, 
G.aV.O*, M.D., evidence of - - * 53,157-252 

Charterhouse: 

Boys go mostly to universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Fletcher ----- 55,499 
no Council school boys come to* through scholarships, 

Fletcher - 55,609 

Number of boys entering LC.S* and Home Civil 
Service from* particulars, Fletcher - 55474—9 

Cholmeley, R. F*, M.A*: 

Evidence of. 55,307-466 

Memorandum by - - - - r - p. 271-3 
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Civil Service Commissioners: 

Consider it inconsistent with Government of India 
Act to hand over medical examination functions to 
Medical Board at India Office, Leather 53,005—8 
Consulted when age- limi t revised, but took no 
responsibility for change, Leather - - 53,864 

Discussion with, re difficulty of assigning marks for 
various subjects of LC.S. examination if held at 
school‘leaving age. Struck a n -Davidson - 55,029 

Letter from Dr. T. Herbert Warren to p. 240-51 
Officer's on sick leave should be examined by, Taylor 

m 54,305-12 

have to Put before candidates prospects of Home, 
Colonial, and Indian Civil Services, Leathee 

o3, 4 0 3 4 

Rejection of candidates by, for medical reasons, 
system, Leaihes - 53,866-71 

Civil Service Examinations (see waiter Home Civil 
Service), 

Clifton College, Bristol: 

Boys going in for Oxford and Cambridge scholarship 
examinations from, preparation of, &c.. King 

55>23-9 

Chances of boys going into I.C.S. or adopting Uni¬ 
versity career if school-leaving age reintroduced 
for LC.S, examination. King - - 55,672-7 

Instruction in modern languages, King - 55,636 
Many boys entering Army from, preparation given 
for, and specialisation entails certain amount of 
cramming, King - - - .55,637-43, 55,695-6 

Number of boys entering I.C.S, from, and particulars 

re, King .55,618-21 

Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, taken 
every year at, King - - - - - 55,630 

Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examinations, 
particulars re preparation for, King - 55,623-9 

Reduction of age limit for I.C.S, examination 
would not widen held of selection at, King 55,681 
Reputation for success in passing candidates into 
I.C.S. under former school-leaving age, but no 
specially arranged classes known of. King 55,671 

Colonial Civil Service: 

Appointments accepted in. owing to “ stress of 
circumstances’’ more frequently than in I.C.S., 

Mollison . 55,853 

no Case known at Cambridge of Service being 
preferred to I.C.S,, Mollison - - - 55,854 

Legal education of members, document respecting, 
handed in, Master of the Molls, Body - - 53,156 

Medical examination standard, and system compared 
with I.C.S,, Taylor - - - 54,344-8 

Particulars re appointment to, imd regulations 
governing, Leaihes - - - 53,765, p, 263-7 

Colonial Office accepts certificate of Council of Legal 
Education that term examination has been passed 
by their students. Master of the Molls - - 53,132 

Consular Service, method of recruitment, Mollison 

55,736, 55,730 

Consular Service for China, Corea, and Siam, regula¬ 
tions respecting training and examination of 
Assistants in Law during residence on furlough 
in England, Master of Mode, Body * . 53,186, 

* ‘ p, 235-6 

Council of Legal Education; 

Examinations : 

Development of system would probably meet 
Commission's suggestion respecting legal 
training, Eady •- - - -58,152 

System in force, Eady - - , 53 J 52 

Term, Certificate of pass in. accepted by Colonial 
Office for their students. Master of the Molls 

T j - 1 ' 53.152 

Lectures given by, open not only to Bar students 
but to others on payment of small fee, Eady 

Prepared to consider with favour any proposals for 
supervision of course of study and examination of 
students already in LG.S., and for recommendation 
of barristers m whose rooms students might read 
with advantage. Master of the mi* - 53,150. 

53,152, 53,156(aj 




Cramming: 

Amount of. would be increased if school-leaving age 
adopted for I.C.S, Examination, King , 55,611, 
55,614, 55,616; Parry and Mollison, 55,703; 
Alison, 56,217, 

Consideration of boy's record at school 111 determining 
qualifications for I.C.S. t would dimmish importance 
of, Irvine - - 54,156-7 

Danger of, and particulars re, Warren - 53,484. 

53,508-9 

Increase in amount of. and practice inevitable, 

Chohndetj - 55,366-7, 55,371 

no Increase of, known in Scotland. Alison - 56,279 
no Increase in, recently, Strackan-Davidson 55,053—4 
I.C.S. examination, syllabus should be adjusted so 
as not to encourage, Leathes - - - 53,570 

Less serious in schools than at professional crammers 
Fletcher - - 55,545—0 

Mathematics often got up by, Cholmeley 55,325, 

55,436-8 

Necessary for I.C.S. examination with present age 
limit, Cholmeley - 55,307 

would lie Necessitated by holding I.C.S, examination 
at school-leaving age, Fletcher, 55.467, 55,483; 
King, 55,611, 55,614, 55.616. 

Objections to establishments for, and efficiency of 
Government does not suiter on account of, -Leathes 

53,902-3 

Prejudices against, not always deserved, and field of 
selection should not l>e limited by exclusion of 
boys from crammers, witb suitable character 
certificates and after school course, Alison 

56,220, 56,254-9 

PBEVENTION OF: 

Difficulty of, if system of nomination not adopted, 
but recruitment at earlier age would not increase 
danger, Norioood - 55,295-9 

Disadvantages of, but difficulty in presentation, 
and usually employed for subsidiary and not 
main subjects, King - - - 55,678-80 

Impossible, if age limit reduced to 19, Bu met 

54,920-1 

Reduction of I.C.S. examination age limit would 
lessen, Cholmeley - 55,424 

Schemes for, Leathes, 53,565-9, 53,880-1; 

StmtherSf 54,629-34,54.802-3 ; Norwood, 55,189, 
55,289-94 ■ Cholmeley f 55,310, 55,333-5, 

55,424; Fletcher, 55,470, 55,500-1, 55,503-5. 
55,545-8, 55,591 ; King, 55,613; Heard, 56,076. 
Question of candidates imsitccessful in first attempt 
in I.C.S. cramming up weak subjects for second 
attempt, and no great danger of, Cholmeley 

55,436-8 

Statement showing time passed in, by candidates 
successful in combined examination for Home. 
Colonial, and Indian Civil Services, Strackan- 
Davidson - - - - p, 249-50 

System of, almost universal for examinations, and 
greater amount in competitive examinations. 
Fletcher ------ 55,600-2 

D. 

Davidson, James Leigh Strachan, M.A. : 

Evidence of - - - - 54,992-55,185 

Memorandum by - - - - p. 246-50 

Memorandum submitted, Warren p. 240, p, 246-50 

Diplomatic Services, method of recruitment, Mollison 

55,736, 55,780 

Dublin University: 

Candidates for I.C.S. at. course of instruction, 

White-King .54,030 

Evidence on behalf of. see Mahaffy, Rev. T. P. 

Indian subjects, honours degree aright be given for, 
scheme, Mahaffy, 54,028, 54,064; Wkite-King, 
54,030. 

Irish lx>y has 110 opportunities of good classical 
education until he comes to, Mahaffy - 54,109 
Languages, facilities for teaching, Mahaffy 54,054-6 
Law, facilities for learning, and practical advantages 
which other Universities do not possess, Mahaffy 

54,049, 54,053 } 

u Little-Go ” examination, particulars re, and students 
pass, after six terms, Mahaffy - - 54,070-1 

Number of men passed into I.C.S. from, Mahaffy 

54,051-2, 54,099-100 

T 
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Dub lin U Riversity—co?rtm ued. 

Probation eh a at ; 

Languages classical and oriental, facilities for 
teaching, Makaffy - 54,054-45 

Number and particulars re, Muhafftj - 54,101-2 

Receives small allowance from India. Office, and 
particulars re, Malutffy * - - 54,050-8 

Scholarship examination : 

Comparison with English Universities, and certain 
differences, Makaffy - - - - 54,097 

Cramming for, extent, and difficult to stop, Makaffy 

54,132-8 

Entrance, system, and age of candidates, Makaffy 

54,039-42,54,110-1 
Students take Honours degree at about 21, Makaffy 

54,036 

Trinity College: 

Entrance examination, languages required, Makaffy 

54,120-2 

Indian students at (see that title). 

Undergraduates, number of, Makaffy - - 54,061 

Vernaculars, facilities for teaching, Makaffy 

54,054-0 


£, 

Eady, Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Swinfen, evidence of 

53.145-56 

Eastern Cadetships: 

not so Attractive as I.0.S., and particulars re 
recruitment, (fee., Leathes - - - o3,748-51 

Candidates appointed to, in years 1908-1912, whose 
names appear in certain Honours lists, Leathes 

p. 259 

Medical Examiner's report, Leathes 53,609, p« 259-61 
Men who take, not so strong physically as men who 
enter I.C.S., Taylor * - * o4,345 

Numbers examined and successful at combined 
examinations, 1901—10, Leathes - - - p. 255 

average Number of vacancies during last 15 years, 
Leathes - - - - - - - 53,737 

Pay and prospects, improving, Strachan-Davidsan 
J 55,110 

Schools at which were educated successful candi¬ 
dates in combined examinations held in years 
1896-1911, for Clerkships (Class I.) in Home Civil 
Service, for I.G*S,, and for, Leathes - p. 256—7 
Universities to which belonged successful candidates 
at combined competitions held in years 1906-10, 
for Clerkships (Class I.) in Home Civil Service, 
for tO.S. and for, Leathes - - p, 257-8 

Economics, principles of, learnt in one place if properly 
taught, should apply else where, Hopkmson - 53,969 

Edinburgh: 

Fettes College (see Fettes College). 

George Watson's College (see George Watson's 
College), 

Edinburgh University; 

average Age of entering, and of taking degree, Lodge 

53,370 

Attendance at courts and reporting of cases, system 
not in force* but conld be arranged. Lodge - 53,388 

Candidates foe LO.S. from : 

Rarely have special preparation or cramming. 

Lodge - - 53,398 

Usually take two Honours courses at, particulars 

re system, Lodge - 53,413-6 

Collegiate institution could be organised at, if system 
of probation at, adopted, Lodge - - - 53,410 

Colonial students at, particulars re. and mainly cause 
of hostility between Indian and white students, 
Lodge ------ 53,429-37 

Evidence on behalf of (sec Lodge, Professor Richard). 
Facilities for training at, extent, and ordinary 
teaching sufficient for candidates for I.CJ3., Lodge 

53,335 

Indian history, sociology and economics, ample pro¬ 
vision afforded for teaching of* at. Lodge - 53,334 
Indian Law, no Special arrangement with regard to 
Lodge - * - - 53,376, 53,380 

Indian students at (see that title). 


Edinburgh University — continued. 

Indian studies, would not object to organisation of 
honours school, and scheme suggested, Lodge 

53,333, 53,408 

Indian vernaculars not taught at, Lodge - 53,334, 

53,344 

Law, ample provision for teaching. Lodge - 53,334, 

53,338-43 

Law, probationer could combine Honours course in, 
with course of special instruction, Lodge 53,406-7 
Majority of l>oys from George Watson's College, 
intending to go to, stay at school till age of 18, 

Alison 1 .56,253 

average Number of candidates passing into L0»B, 
each year from. Lodge - - - 58,335-6 

Preliminary examination, introduction and effect of, 

Lodge . 53,372-5 

no Probationers at, Lodge - 53,337 

no’Residential system provided by, and particulars 
re system in force, Lodge - 53,346-7 

Sanskrit only classical language taught at, particulars 
re, Lodge • 53,334, 53,344 

Scholarships from secondary 'schools, system, and 
difficulty of adapting examination to LC.S. 
examination, Lodge - 53,361-9 

Training of probationers at, would necessitate increase 
of teaching staff, Lodge * 53,345 

University and other unions, particulars re, and do 
much to minimise defects arising from non-resi- 
dentiai system in force. Lodge - - 53,396-7 

Education Department: 

Complaint of deterioration in physique of officers, 
and particulars re causes, Luhis - - 53,303—6 

Disadvantages of school-leaving age quoted from 
letter from member of, StrachanHavid&m 

p, 248-9 

Poorness of prospects, and no good men enter, 
Strachan-Davidson - - - 55,078-9, 55,180 

Recruitment to higher posts, system, HetU - 55,891 

Egyptian and Soudan Civil Service^ recruitment, 
system, and particulars re, Burnet, 54,891-8, 54,903, 
54,967-70; Parry, 55,825-6. 

Examinations, good test up to a certain point, 
abolition of system, not desirable, and particulars, 
King ------- 55,687-94 

Executive Branch, LC.S,, bifurcation {see under 
Judicial Branch, I.C.S,), 


F- 

Farquharsou, A. S, L., memorandum - p. 250—1 

Fettes College, Edinburgh: 

Boys going into army from, particulars re classes. 
Heard ------ 56,196-7 

Boys entering I.C.S, who studied at, number and 
particulars re. Heard - - * 56,086-7 

Comparison with English public school, Heard 

56,088-91. 56,112 

Differs from ordinary Scotch Secondary School, Heard 

56,113-4 

I.0.8i examination suitable to classical and modern 
boy at, schemes, Heard - - - 56,129-65 

Number of boys who go up to Oxford and Cambridge 
and Edinburgh Universities, Heard 56,095,56,116, 

56,121-3 

Number of students, Heard - 56,108 

Oxford and Cambridge Scholarsbips : 

Boys succeeding in, number do not require 
special preparation. Heard 56,083-4, 6,110-15 
Boys who win, usually justify estimate made by 
examiners, and system of examination, Heard 

56,169-72,56,212 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS: 

Boys from elementary Government schools entering 
by, particulars re, Heard - - 56,186-9 

Particulars re, Burnet - - - - 54.919 

School-leaving certificate, system, Heard 56,089-94 

56,109, 56,190-5 

Scrutiny of school record, experience of, for Army 
candidates, Heard * - * - 56,193 




Fiddes, Edward, M.A.* evidence of - 
Fletcher, Frank, M*A. : 

Evidence of - 
Memorandum by - 

Foreign Office: 

Examination in, system, Warren - 
Method of recruitment, MMkon - 

Forest Department: 

Candidates examined before and 
probation* Charles 
Recruitment, system of, Neill 

G* 

George Watson’s College, Edinburgh: 

Ages and number of boys, Alison ■* - 56,224-6 

Roys sometimes successful in Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarship examinations* Alison - 56,246-7 

Group of subjects might be arranged in LC.S. 

examination to suit boys at, Alison - 56*324-43 
Number of boys entering Home Civil Service from, 
particulars re, Alison - - 56,217, 56,230 

Number of boys entering LC.S. from, particulars re 
preparation previous to, and candidates, Alison 
56,217, 56,228-6, 56,231-3, 56,268-9, 56,284-63, 

56,312-23 

Number staying on at. after 18, and more go at 
about 16, Alison - 56,251—3 

Particulars re curriculum, class of boys entering, &e., 
Alison - - - 56,217,56,227,56,324-43 

Glasgow University: 

Boys cannot come to, direct from Board Schools* 

Medley * 54,600-2 

Boy who comes to, at 16 gets better education than 
boy who comes at IS, and particulars re, Medley 

54,564, 54,567 

Boys would not go to, if age limit for LC.S, examina¬ 
tion lowered to 16, Medley - 54,617 

some Classical students go to Oxford, anti particulars 
re. Medley - - 54,574 

Course, length and system of, and student should 
work three years before entering for competitive 
examination, Medley - 54,610-6 

Evidence on behalf of (see Medley, Professor 

Dudley J,). 

Honours course for Indian studies could not be 
arranged at, Medley - * * 54,555, 54,626-8 

Indian students (see that title). 

Later age for entrance, particulars re system, and 
average age of students, Medley 54,566-3, 54,606, 

54,600 

average Number of successful candidates for LC1S. 

from, Medley - - 54,559 

no Probationers, and no system of tuition for, Medley 

54,555, 54,557-8 

most Students come from elementary schools through 
higher grades, and from secondary schools, Medley 

54,600-5 

Types of students, and very rarely join with idea of 
entering LC.S,, Medley .... 54,555 

Government of India, regulations as to physical 
examination of candidates for appointments under 

p«236—40 

Government of India Act: 

Change in, necessary if scheme for examination of 
probationers by Joint Board is Adopted, Leather 

53,590-3 

Separate examination would lie contrary to* Leathes 

53,677, 53,699-700 
Transference of functions of Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners to Medical Board at India Office, considered 
inconsistent with, Leather - - - 53,605-8 

Government Services, l>est educated young men in 
Empire from United Kingdom and from India 
obtained for, under present system, Mollison * 55,716 

H. 

Harrower, Dr. John, M.A., LL.D„ evidence of 

54,805-51 

Heard, Rev. Dr. W. A., MA, LL.D, : 

Evidence by. 56,074—216 

Memorandum by - - * * 56,076, p* 271-3 
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Heath, Dr. H. F., G.B., evidence of - - 54,387-554 

Hebdomadal Council Committee: 

Members (see Warren, T. Herbert: Ball, Sidney; 
Farquharson* A. S. L.; Joseph, Y* W. B,; and 
Strachan-Davidson, J* L.), 

Memorandum - p- 241-2 

Memorandum submitted, Warren - - p* 240-2 

Opinions op, expressed in memorandum : 
fully Accepted, Warren - 53,536 

Criticisms of Sir Ernest Trevelyan's schemes 
referred to, St rachan-Davidson - 55,13-5-9 

Home Civil Service: 

Best men prefer, to LC.S.. Lodge, 53,354 ; Leathes, 
53,602, 53,768 ; Fletcher. >5,562, 

Candidates appointed to Class L Clerkships in, in 
years 1^)8-12, Leather - * - - p. 259 

Intermediate Examination ; 

Age of entrance for, Strutherx - - 54,717-8 

Good type of examination, Chohmley - 55,331-2 

Increase in attractiveness of* and reasons. Leather 

53,739-42 

Medical examination, standard and system compared 
with that of LC.S*, Taylor * 54,344-8 

Medical examiners' report for Class L, Leathes 53,609, 

p. 259-61 

Number of appointments offered vary enormously, 
Leathes - 53,737* 53,743—5* 53,^92 

Numbers of candidates examined and successful at 
combined examination for Clerkships (Class I.) in, 
for LC.S. and for Eastern cadetships, 3901-10, 

Leathes . - p* 255 

only One Indian ever entered, a ad he gave it up, 
Leathes - * - - - - - 53,628 

Pay : 

Comparison with that of Colonial and I.G.S,, 
Leathes - - 53,752-69 

of LC.S* far better than, Norwood - 55,300-3 

more Popular then 1*0.8., Warren, 53*531, 53,533 
StrachmoLavidmn, 55,674-5, 55,105-6 j Fletcher, 
55,558-9; King, 55,673-7; MolUson f 55,848-5], 
55,854; Neill, 56,034-9. 

Schools at which were educated successful candidates 
in combined examinations held in years 1896-1911* 
for Clerkships (Class I.) in, for LC.S* and for 
Eastern cadetships, Immes - * p. 256-7 

Second division Examination : 

Bad educational effect of, Leathes - - 53,710 

Large number of candidates in, and no dis¬ 
advantage, Leathes - - - 53,574, 53,710 

Separation of Examination from LC.S. (aee under 
LC.S,). 

Universities to which belonged successful candidates 
at combined competitions held in years 1906-10 
for Clerkships (Class I.) in* for LC.S. and for 
Eastern cadetships, Leathes - - p. 257-8 

Hong Kong Cadetships, information respecting ap¬ 
pointments to, and regulations governing, Leathes 

53,765, p, 266-7 

Hopkinsou, Sir Alfred, K.O., LL.D., evidence of 

53,915-54,024 


I* 

India Office; 

Grant made to University of Cambridge by, for 
training of probationers and continuation and 
increase in assistance if necessary, anticipated to 
meet any new requirements, Parry and Mollison 

55*705, 55,889-90 

Medical Board t 

Candidates who appear before, are not charged 
fee, Charles ------ 53*223 

Constitution and duties, Charles - 53* 158 -62 

should Examine candidates for I.C.S., Lukin 

53,23 i(a) t 53,266-9 

Examination: 

Forest Department only department whose 
officers are examined twice before being 
allowed to go out to India* Charles 53*184-5 
of Selected candidates, never precedes first 
selection, Charles - 53,168 

V 


- 53,909-13 


- 55,467-610 
55,469. p* 271-3 

- 53,527 
55,736, 55,780 

after course of 
* 53*185 
55*891. 55*912-3 
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India Office — continued. 

Med i c al Boar d —continued * 

Examination— continued. 

Takes note of particular diseases or ailments to 
which Europeans in India are liable, and 
occupation for which candidate is intended, 
Charles - - - 53,166-7 

Time devoted to each candidate, and no man is 
rejected without being examined by hoth 
members, Charles - - 53,182, 53,207-9 

Increase to three members not a dvocated, Charles 

53,183 

Indians appearing at (*»'ec unde}* Indians), 

Number of men passed by, who are invalided 
after a few yeai-s in India is comparatively 
small, and particulars re, Charles - 53,164-5 

Preliminary examination: 

of Boys of doubtful physique before deciding 
to enter service* and particulars re system, 
Charles - - - 53,180-4, $3,186-7 

Candidates charged a fee for, Char leg 53*225 
Candidate who wishes to enter Indian Govern¬ 
ment service in any department but I.C.S., is 
allowed, Charles - - - * - 53,193 

Standard : 

Compares well with that exacted from men of 
business, Charles - - - - 53,164 

Pamphlet respecting, handed in, and believed 
to be stricter than that in force for candi¬ 
dates of Charles - - * 53,163 

Transference of functions of Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners to, considered Inconsistent with; 
Government of India Act, Leather - 53,605-8 

Subsidy provided to Universities for probationers 
(see under Universities), 

Indian Army* officers examined by Medical Board at 
India Office, Charles - 53,161 

Indian Civil Service: 

Candidates appointed probationers In. from competi¬ 
tions held in years 1908-12, Leathes - - p. 259 

no Cases known of Colonial Service being preferred 
to, at Cambridge, Mollis on - * - 55,854 

Class of University graduates entering, and reason 
for preference shown for Home Civil Service, 
Lodge ------ 53,352-4 

Comparison of attractions with those of business 
appointments in procuring best men from Uni- 
versities, Parry and Mollimn - - - 55,844 

Criticism of young civilians increasing, and severity 
of, Neill - 55,966, 56,006 

Deterioration, Strackan-Bavidson - - - 55,110 

Eastern cadetships not so popular as, and particulars 
re, Leathes * - - - 53,748-51 

Improvements in financial conditions of. would have 
effect on parents knowing India intimately, but 
no general effect would be produced for some 

time, MoMison .55,852 

Members invalided home who should not have been 
allowed to enter in the first place, and particulars 
re, Charles - 53 .172-3, 53,226 

Men entering, because they failed to get into Home 
Service, question of, Lodge - 53,405 

Men would make independent decision re entering, 
whether recruited at 18 or 22, Norwood 55,235-9 
Number of candidates assigned to, 1895-1912, 
Leathes - - - - - - p. 253 

Number of candidates assigned to, out of first 10, 
first 20, and first 30, who went to India* and 
particulars re, Leathes - - - 53,625—9 

Pay, and comparison with that of Home Civil 
Service, Leathes - 58*760-9 

Popularity compared with Home Service (see reader 
Home Civil Service), 

Popularity, decrease in, and causes* Warren. 53,530 
-3; Strackan-Damdson, 55,074-7. 55,105-6* p. 248 ; 
Norwood, 55,204,55,260-3 ; Xing, 55,673-7 ; Molli- 
son , 55,850; Alison, 56,234-6, 56*266* 56*307-11. 
Proportion of men enter, who would have chosen 
Home Civil Service if they had had an opportunity , 
Neill - - 56,035—7 

Prospects should be put before boys by school 
masters* Norwood - - - 55,198, 55,217 

Belative merits of Oxford and Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versities as training ground for men entering* 
Lodge - 53,410 


Indian Civil Service— continued' 

Sickness, certain kinds which are not prevalent in 
other sendees, Charles - - - 53,205-6 

Statement, that only second flight of scholars of 
University attracted to Home Civil Service 
and, not agreed with, quality of candidates not 
deteriorating, and statistics, Mollison - 55,845—7 

Stress of circumstances does not often oblige 
candidates to accept appointments in. against 
their Inclination, Mollison - * - 55,853 

Indian Civil Service Examination: 

Administrative qualities could not be tested by 
competitive examination, Fletcher - 55,598-9 

Age limits : 

17- 19i 

Lowest number of candidates who were 
recruited at, Leathes - 53,701-4 

with Two opportunities of competing preferred 
if age limit lowered, Heard - - - 56,075 

17 A—19i advocated, but 18-19* with two competi¬ 

tions in a year would be preferred if possible, 
Leathes - - 53,551—5 

18 advocated if age to be lowered, Bruce and 

Heath - - 54,388 

18- 19: 

very Advantageous to man who prepares at 
crammers. Mahaffy - - 54,125* 54*131—8 

Advocated, NeiU - - 55*89.1* 55,904* 56,021* 

56,048-9, 56*057-61 
Candidates recruited at, may be Influenced 
against going to India. Leathes - - 53,747 

Difficult to eliminate candidate if not very 
satisfactory at end of probation, unless guilty 
of serious offence, Hopkimon - - 53*945 

Candidates selected at* should not he considered 
definitely selected for appointment, Chohneley 

55,312, 55,391 

Objections to* and system of selection suggested 
would obviate, Neill - 5-5*891 

with Two competitive examinations* scheme, 
Leathes - - - 53,645-53, 53*879 

18- 19 A advocated, Chohneley - 55,308* 55,326-S 
18|-i9i = 

Advocated, Norwood- - - 55*187, 55,202 

Candidate would have a year of University 
training before competing, Irvine - 54,187 
18-20: 

not Advocated, Mahaffy, 54,025, 54,044-6, 

54,063 ; Pope, 54,026 j Irvine, 54,139* 54,144-5, 
54,189-204; Burnet, 54,852. 54*860-71, 

54,886-90, 54*899-902* 54,920-1, 54*989. 
would Exclude Scotch candidates except fe%v 
who could afford to go to crammers, reasons. 
Burnet - 54,852-67 

too Low. and reasons, Fiddes - 53,909 

Test at, not very much less trustworthy than 
at University leaving age. Chohneley 55,454—8 
19: 

no Grounds for fear that chances .of public 
school boy would be obliterated by large 
number of candidates from secondary schools, 
Leathes ----- 53*805—6 

followed by Two or three years’ probation ad¬ 
vocated if scheme re probation not accepted. 
Hebdomadal Council Committee - - p, 241 

19- 21 ; 

Advocated. White-King - - * 54,027 

not Advocated, Leathes - - - 53,775 

20 - 22 : 

Advocated, Fiddes, 53,909 ; Chapman, 53,910 ; 
Hopkimon , 53,917-21,53*976-9; Pope, 54*026, 
54*114; Mahaffy, 54*033-1; Irvine, 54,139* 
54,159, 54*215-3; Harroiver, 54,805, 54,837-9* 


not Advocated, Leathes - - - 53,697 

20“23, advocated, Mahaffy - - - 54,062 

21-22, not advocated by Edinburgh University 
authorities. Lodge - - * 53*371 

21- 23, certain universities would object to, and 

particulars re* Leathes - 53,697-8 

22- 24 (present limits): 

Advantages of, B trachan-Bavidsm - p. 248 


Best m question, of age alone* Leathes *53,839 
Better suited to candidates from Dublin 
University than lower age, Mahaffy 54,127-8 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Age Li hits — continued. 

22-24 (present limits) — continued, 
has Lasted for the longest period of any, Neill 

56,004 

Objections to, Nwmod, 55,186; Neill, 55,891, 
55,901, 55,958-63, 56,062-4. 

Preferred to school-leaving age, M&phimon, 
53,965-6 ; Mahaffy, 54,116; Irvim> 54,178-80. 
Remedies suggested if retention of. Parry and 
Mollison - 55,703, 55,718 

Satisfactory for Scotland and reduction not 
advocated, Burnet - * - 54,880-1 

Satisfactory from academic point of view, and 
lower not advocated, and reasons, Lodge 

58,332, 53,348 

School leaving or, only ones practicable, 
Straehaii-Davidson - - 54,995, p, 246-7 

25 fits men better for administrative work than 

.22, Heath . 54,508-11 

Civil Service Commissioners consulted when 
raised, but took no responsibility, Leather 53,864 
Date from which age counted at present, satis¬ 
factory, Leathes - 53,777 

Higher; 

Better men obtained by, and particulavs, Fletcher 

55,467 

would not Increase tendency to stay in England, 
S trachan-Davi d$oto - - - 55,111-3 

Objections to, Cholmeley 55,307, 55,319-21, 

55,418 

Partly responsible for Home Service proving 
more attractive and reasons, Leathes 53,746-7 
might Prevent certain impecunious men from 
joining service, Leathes - - - 53,776 

Reasons for increase to, Leathes - - 53,696 

Reason for preferring, A lison 56,273-5, 

56,294-6 

that Interferes with University course : 
not Objected to in Scotland, narrower 54,838-40 
Objected to, Burnet, 54,932-3 ; Strachan-Davidsoit, 
54,995 ; Fletcher, 55,648. 

Lengthening of probation in case of lowering of, 
advocated, Parry and Mollison 55,703, 55,721-5 
Lower than 23, not advocated. Parry mid 
MolUsm - - - - - 55,860 

Maximum limit should be as late as compatible 
with that deemed best for entering service, 

Alison - .56,217 

Members prefer age limit to he that which they 
were recruited at themselves, with one exception, 
and particulars re, Straehan-Davidson 55,022-3 
Probationers should be distributed in small num¬ 
bers over different colleges at Oxford if age 
limit lowered, Warren - - - 53,497-500 

larger Proportion of candidates spent considerable 
time at crammers in 1878-91, Warren 53,544-5 
Raising of: 

Advocated, if possible, but not practicable, 
Fletclwr - 55,467, 55,481-2 

no Complaints from parents of boy* re, known 
of, and several years' warning of change given, 
Mollison ----- 55,802-3 

Numbers of candidates not affected by, to any 
great extent, Alison. - * - 56,268-9 

Reduction: 

18-19 preferred if necessary, Mum - 56,218 
under 19 and not under 18 on the 1st January 
previous to examination, advocated if neces¬ 
sary, Fletcher .55,468 

21-23 approved if reduction necessary, but 
difficulty re English universities, Alison 

56,237, 56,239, 56,270 
not Advocated, Lodge, 53,392-5, 53,402-4, 
53,424-8; Warren, 53,460, 53,548; Fletcher. 

T 1 5,46 7 8* 55,480,55,482,55*511, 55,590 ; King , 
55,611; Alison, 56,217-8, 56,237-40, 56,270-3. 
Area of selection of candidates would be 
restricted by, Mollison - . . 55 1 804 

Aiguments against, Leathes . - 53,838-40 

Arguments in favour of, Stmthers - 54,629-34, 

54,637-8, 54,770-80 
Chances of attracting suitable candidates under, 
compared with those under higher age-limit, 
Cholmeley - - - - 55,419 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

THAT INTERFERES WITH UNIVERSITY COURSE— 
continued. 

Reduction— continued. 

Classes of preparation for 1,0.3. at schools 
might be started in case of, Cholmeley 55,432-3 
Cramming would be lessened by, Cholmeley 

55,424 

more Difficult to decide between merits of 
candidates at early age, Leathes 53,555-6 
by One year: 

would lie an Advantage, and suggestions, 
Parry and Mollison - 55,703, 55,721-5 
Advocated and scheme, Farquharson, Joseph 
mid Ball - - - . - p. 251 

Approved by meeting held on March 9th, 1911, 
Mahaffy - - - - - p. 268 

not Objected to, Leathes - - - 53,549 

Question of opinion which could be accepted 
as authority re t Meath - - 54,501-2 

School-leaving age only alternative to present 
system if reduction necessary, Fletcher 55,468 
Successes of Scotch students when age limit 
lower will not apply to present circumstances, 

Medley . 54,607-8 

Two years, difficulties in adoption of proposal 
re, particulars, but scheme preferred to 
adoption of school-leaving age, and sug¬ 
gestions, Parry mid Mollison - - 55,703, 

55,725-32 

University career might be preferred by some 
of best candidates to entrance for LC.S. 
examination, Cholmeley - * - 55,419 

Widening of field of selection for LC.8. not 
anticipated, King - 55,681 

School-leaving certificate: 

Accompanied by University course advocated if 
scheme re examination not adopted, Stmthers 

54,629-34, 54,641 
Advocated, Norwood, 55,186, 55,197-201; 

Cholmeley > 55,392-5 ; mm, 55,917, 55,999. 
Advocated if one year's probation considered 
insufficient, Warren - - - 53,466-7 

Advocated to secure boys at normal age of 
leaving in highest forms of first class 
secondary schools. Cholmdey - 55,307, 

55,318, 55,345,55,389-91, 55,395 
not Advocated, and objections to, Nopkinson, 
53,936-42, 53, 950-1, 53,953, 53,980; Meath 
mid Bruce, 54,387, 54,399, 54,452-63, 

54,500; Medley, 54,555, 54,569-71, 54,575-6; 
Narrower, 54,805, 54,811,54,815-26; Mollison 
and Parry, 55,703, 55,873—4,50,887—3 ; Meard, 
560,74, 56,081, 56,1/4-85, 56,208, 56,213-6, 
Farquhare&n* Joseph and Ball, p, 250 -1, 
Arranged to sui t Scotch education not advocated, 

Burnet . 54,868 

Best hoys would sacrifice University career for, 
particularly if based on Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarship examinations, Norwood 55,248-9 
Best type of boy would not he secured, Alison 

56,2 L 7 

Candidates might be divided between University 
Scholarship examinations and 1,0.S. examina¬ 
tions, in case of, Alison - * 56,315-23 

Candidates at University who were recruited at, 
keep too much to themselves and would not 
get same advantage from University *ts those 
who went at later age, Burnet * 54,873-6, 

54,909, 54,942—4 
Candidates would find preliminary examination 
at Edinburgh University very exhausting, and 
particulars re. Lodge - - - 53,372-5 

would not Cause more difficulty in ail justing 
claims of different schools than present system 
does with regard to Universities, Leathes 

„ . 53,837 

Certain boys who cannot afford to go to 
University might be obtained, but not "many 
boys who deserve to go to University arc 
prevented because of not getting scholarships, 

* - - . “ - 55,699-702 

Chances of boys entering LC.S, under, or 
adopting University career, King - 55,672-7, 

55,682-6 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

'THAT INTERFERES VVITH UNIVERSITY COURSE— 
continued. 

School - leaving certificate— <WktinuB$> 

Clays of candidates that would be obtained, and 
would have to go to crammers for special 
preparation unless scheme re, adopted, Bruce 

54,485 

Condition under which schools work would be a 
handicap unless examination in well-defined 
group of subjects demanded by school-leaving 
certificate, Alison 56,217, 56,240-4, 55,32443 
not Considered more uncertain test than one at 
University leaving age, Norwood - 55,257-0 
Cramming necessitated by, and objections to, 
Fletcher, 55*467, 55,483 ; King, 55,611, 55,614, 
55,616. 

Danger of overstrain on part of boys might l>e 
greater than in ease of most examinations, 
jlfo^scm - 55,714-5 

Difficulties re t and suggestions, Strachan- 

Damdson, 55,029, p, 247 : Hebdomadal Council 
Committee, p, 241-2 - Strong, p, 245-6. 
Disadvantage^ of, Strufherr, 54,629-34, 54,639, 
54,641 -2; Strac ha ? I -Davidson , 55,123-30, 

p. 248-9. 

Division In best material from schools would 
occur in ease of, as some boys would adopt 
University career's, and disadvantages, King 

55,682-6 

Easy to determine whether boy of that age is 
suitable, and typo of boy required, Norwood 

55,199, 55,227-34 
Effect on amount of eramming, particulars, and 
some specialisation would be necessary at 
schools in case of. King - * 55,653-5 

would Exclude Scotland altogether except as far 
as few schools of same type as Fettes are 
concerned, Heard * - - 56,115-20 

Examination framed on lines of Oxford scholar¬ 
ship examinations, question of possibility, 
Sir ackan-Davidson - * 55,003, 55,005 

Examination framed on lines of public schools 
curricula, possible, but difficulties, Slmchan- 
Davidson - 55,004, 55,006-7 

Experience of men recruited at, Warren 53,468 
Increase in number of best boys in schools 
trying for, anticipated, AH eon - 56,303-4 

Intellectual promise should be taken into con* 
side ration, Fletcher, 55,409, 55,565, 55,595-7 ; 
King, 55,656—9, 

very Large number of boys likely to compete 
and number bound to affect fairness of results, 
and suggestions, Alison - 56,222, 56*302-4 
would not Make any difference as to candidates’ 
ability to judge suitability of Indian career. 

Heard . 56,209-11 

Many of best Imys would be attracted to 

University careers, and thus lost to I.O.S., 
Fletcher * - 55,552-3 

Overstrain on boys might result from. King, 

55,611; Alison, 56,217. 

Parents might be attracted to I,pi®, for their 
sons on account of their getting an assured 
career in life, Fletcher - - 55,554-5 

is Practically same age as that decided on in 
1860, Neill - - - - - 56,004 

Preferred to any other from University point of 
view if alteration considered necessary, Lodge 

53,356 

with Probation afterwards, advocated if reduc¬ 
tion necessary, Stra cha n - Davidson 

54,994* 54,998 

question of Relative advantages of Scotch and 
English boys and suggestions for fab’ 
arrangement, S truth ers - 54,652-4 

would not Render framing of competitive 
examination to give equal chances to different 
classes of schools impossible, Bruce - 54,480 
Scheme suggested would not be such a strain on 
candidates as present system, Norwood 55,240-2 
Schoolmasters would deter boys from entering 
for, in preference to Uni versif y course, Norwood 

55,264-6 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

that Interferes with University Course — 

continued. 

Schoo 1 - leavln g certificate — conUn wed . 

Selection by Board with view to character and 
governing power of candidate would ]>e much 
less effective at. MollUon * - 55,767 

State of things which existed in 1891 would be 
reverted to in case of, Mollhon - 55,801 

Suggestions re and difficulties, and few candi¬ 
dates from Universities would enter, St ruth ers 

54,649-51 

Under 19 on January 1st, previous to examina¬ 
tion suggested. King - 55,612 

Undergraduates should go up to college at 18 
instead of 19, Strong - * p, 245 

Younger men not considered to be able to stand 
tropical climate as well as older, Stracha n- 
Davidson * - 55,121 

Boy from Secondary School in Scotland who bad 
had year’s training at University, comparison with 
English public school boy* Irvine - 54,200—4 

Bursaries do away with handicap of expense felt by 
Scotch students to certain extent. Struthers 

54,733-5 


Candidates : 

Care should be taken to secure candidate who lias 
specialised in one line after attaining reasonable 
level in other subjects, and suggestions, Fletcher 
55 , 469 , 55 , 488 , 55 , 574-80 
Importance of University degree to, Mahaffy 

54 * 03 1 “8 

Increase in complexity of Indian problems might 
tend to exclude weaker candidates and leave field 
open to better men, Alison - - 56,267 

should be Members of certain selected Universities, 
and scheme, White-King - - - 54,027 

Number who now appear in England, and who 
appeared in years prior to 1892 , list handed in, 
and particular® re t Leather - - 58 , 550-1 

should be Obliged to enter, direct from one of 
recognised Secondary Schools if Government 
desire to obtain candidates straight from school, 
Fletcher - * 55 , 470 , 55 , 502 - 5 , 55,591 

Successful: 

Number examined and successful at combined 
open competition for Clerkships (Class I.) in 
Home Civil Service, for Eastern cadetships 
and for, between years 1901-10, Loathes 


p. 255 

from Public schools, number decreased during 
last 20 years. Leather - - - - 53,901 

Schools at which were educated successful 
candidates in combined examinations held in 
years 1896-1911, for Clerkships (Class I.) in 
Home Civil Service, for Eastern cadetships 
and for, Leather - * * - p, 256-7 

Scotch, number, and would increase if age limit 
lowered, and advantage of, Sir ethers 54,680-3 
Tendency of best, to prefer Home Civil Service 
to, now and statistics, Mollison 55,848-51, 


55,854 

Uni verai ties to which belonged successful can* 
didates at combined competitions held between 
1906-10 (inclusive) for Clerkships (Class I.) 
in Home Civil Service for Eastern cadetships 
and for, Loathes p, 257-8 

Unsuccessful, number, 1855-1912, Leatlt.es p, 253-4 
Certificate of character required, of very formal 
nature, Burnet - - - - - 54,976-9 

Certificates from parents of candidates, proposal re, 
approved, but men not educated under normal 
system would be severely handicapped, Bruce 


54,549-52 


Cartifieate required from candidates from Oxford 
University very formal, but cannot be improved 
upon, St rachan-Davidson * - - 55*030 3 


Character test and examination of school 

RECORD r 

Advocated, and schemes for establishing, Irvine, 
54,156-7, 54,173-4 ; Heath and Bruee* 54,391-2, 
54,420-1, 54,482* 54,537, 54.543-52, 54,410-19, 
54,422, 54.432, 54,467-78, 54,492. 54,503-6, 

54,524-35 ■ Struthers, 54,629-34, 54,666-71, 

54,678-9, 54*684-8, 54,736-40, 54*747-51, 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— 

Charactee test and examination of school 
e EC QRI>“G 0 ntinued, 

54,795-7; Cholmeley, 55,311-2, 35,336-14; 
Fletcher, 55,471-2, 55,506, 55,593-4; King, 
55,615, 55,644-5, 55,659-60; Alison, 56,222, 
56,281. 

not Advocated, ITamwer * - - 54,805 

Capacity for managing other boys when at school 
should be considered, and importance of, after¬ 
wards, Cholnieley, 55,340. 55.3S6-8; Alison, 
56,221. 

Certificate from headmasters of certain recognised 
schools, large number of schools would be on 
list if scheme adopted, Loathes - 53,654-5 

Certain questions could be asked at preliminary 
interview, Norwood - - - - 55,190 

Continuance of present system approved, par¬ 
ticulars re, and Board of Selection would not be 
much use, Alison - - - 56,259-5, 56,281 

not Practicable, Loathes, 53,571-2, 53,654-5; 

Heard, 56,078, 56,096-8, 56,199-206. 

School-leaving certificate: 

Compulsory, for each candidate, scheme ap¬ 
proved, Loathes - 53,810-20 

Compulsory, for Scotch candidates only, would 
not be fair, Alison - - - 56,305—6 

to Ensure certain level in all subjects advocated, 
and marks should be given for, hut difficulties 
re, Fletcher - 55,469, 55,490-8, 55,527-44, 

55,574-80 

Establishment of, would keep boys at school 
longer, Burnet - 54,988 

Institution of, for candidates advocated, if scheme 
re, and competitive examination adopted, 
Strutkers - - 54,029-34 

Institution of qualifying examination until 
system of, introduced, advocated if present 
system adhered to, and scheme, Strutkers 

54,629-34, 54,684 
Presentation of, by candidates would not pre¬ 
vent cramming if age limit reduced to 19, 
Burnet - - - - * 54,920-1 

* Produced at, particulars re, and could be 
arranged to exclude unreliable, untruthful, or 
lazy boy, Heath - - - - 54,413-7 

Scheme, Stndhers - 54,629-34, 54,742-3 

Scheme for allotting certain number of marks 
for possession of, would slightly modify 
objection to reduction of age limit, Irvine 

54,214 

Schoolmasters' opinion of great value, King 

55,644 

Two or three years at University before going up 
for examination under existing system, more or 
less test of character. MbMi&on - 55,760-2. 

55,834, 55,880 

Want of. disadvantages of, Strachan*Davidson 

55,157 

no Way of combining results of inquiries re, with 
result of written examination so as to affect 
candidates’ dual order, Alison 56,221, 56,280 

Clever Irish boy who had been at Dublin University 
for- a year 1 would have as much chance as English 
boy who had been to good public school, Mahaffy 

54,112-3 (a) 

Combination with Home Civil Service Exa¬ 
mination : 

to Advantage of Indian interests, Leather - 53,602 
May possibly cause a mini who fails to get 
into Home Service entering 1,0.S. without any 
inclination that way, Leather - * 53,788-9 

Separation: 

not Advocated and not necessary if age limit 
for Indian Civil Service 23 and for Home 
Civil Service 24, and different maximum might 
be set up for two examinations, suggestions, 
Furry and Mollhon * 55,858-9,'55,861-6 

would be Involved by reduction of age limit, and 
disadvantages of, Moilison - * 55,805-8 

would Lose many desirable men, Moilison 

55,807-8 

Competition a fairly good test of character and 
capacity on the whole, Alison - . 56,294-301 
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Competition, system of, does not react on education, 
Alison 56,276-9 

Competitive examination not sufficient in itself to 
secure desirable type of candidate and objections 
to. Brim, 54,537-9; Strothers, 34.629-34, 54,673- 
77, 54,723-9, 54,785-90 ; Ckohndey, 55,396-8, 
55,439-43, 55,445-6; Neill, 55,891. 55,914; Alison, 
56,300-1. 

Competitive test atone without selection bound to 
produce cramming, Fletcher - - - 55,548 

Cramming (sec that title), 

should not Cut across the middle of University 
career, and could be managed after completion ot 
Arts course if scheme for age limit adopted, 

Irvine . 54,238-41 

has Deteriorating effect on education, Heard 

56,204^5 

Difficulties in way of any other system but competi¬ 
tion for, might be too great, Moilison - 55,837 
DiJfievdty of framing, on lines of school-leaving 
certificate, Universary Bursary, and English 
University Scholarship examinations, Strutkers 

54,744-6 

Examination similar to that for Junior appoint¬ 
ments to Admiralty advocated, and suggestions re, 

Chohneley . 55,309, 55,407 

Examiners should be allowed to confer in each 
particular paper, Burnet - - - 54,923-5 

Exclusion of Scotch candidates, objections to, Medley 

54,555, 54,582-3 

no Facts to prove that many undesirable persons 
get In through, but competitive nature of examina¬ 
tion needs changing if highest standard to be 
obtained, Cholmeley - 55,444-6 

Favours Oxford and Cambridge as against Scottish 
Universities, Medley - 54,573 

Field of selection should not be limited by exclusion 

of, and boys from crammers with suitable character 
certificates, and after school course, Alison 

56,220. 56,254-9 

Framed for school-leaving age which would give 
English and Scotch boys equal chances, question 
of, and considerable difference between types of 
education. Medley - 54,580-1 

Framed so as to attract scholarship men, difficulty, 

and suggestions re, Warren - - 53,510-2 

should be Framed to get best candidates, and not to 
suit schools, Neill - - 55,920-4, $6,002-3 

the Higher the standard selected for, the more likely 
that best candidates will be selected. Cholmelev 

55,312 

Honours course after, would not be such an efficient 
training as present system, Mahaffy - 54,128-30 

Inspection by Universities or Board of Education 
suggested to ensure that regular school test had 
been followed, Fletcher - - - - 55,470 

Intellectual standard of candidates, Leathcs 

53,769-70 

should not be Intellectual test only, Chohneley, 

55,343A, 55,396-8, 55,439; MoUison, 55,738; 
Alison, 56,300-1. 

Intended to fit English, not Indian, education, Loathes 

53,676 

Interest taken by Secondary Schools in, increase and 
change suggested would further, Bruce * 54,428-9 
too Large number of candidates for, danger of, Heard 

56,079 

Limitation of preparation fob to accepted 

SCHOOLS: 

Difficulties, Bruce - 54,464-6 

Suggestion, Chohneley - - 55,312, 55,451 

on Lines which would do equal justice to Irish and 
English school boy, could be arranged, Mahaffy 

54,098 

Meeting of Lecturers and Professors interested in, 
held on Msirch 9th, 1911, and statement of opinions 
expressed re proposed changes, and suggestions of, 
Mahaffy ------ . p. 268 

Memory would have more importance than in * 
University examination, Leathes - - 53,782 

no other Method but open competition tried for, and 
selection would be an experiment, Moilison. 

55,829-30, 55,836-7 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — cmUnmd, 

certain Moral qualities unci not merely intellectual 
ability necessary to successful passing of, Mollison 

55 , 831-5 

Nomination previous to ; 

Advocated, and scheme, Norwood, 55,189-91* 
55,208-1 G, 55,243-7, 55,256. 55,283-94; Nn% 
55,891, 55,905-11, 

would not Cause discontent among parents, 
Norwood ----- 55*218-9 

Exclusion of Indian schools advocated, Neill 

55,992-8 

Inclusion of all schools except foieign and 
continental advocated, Norwood - 55.285-7 

Suggested if age limit lowered, and scheme, 
Farquharsm* Joseph and Ball - - p. 251 

Supplementary system of preliminary selection to 
eliminate unsuitable candidates advocated, but 
difficulties re, and suggestions. Parry and 
Mollison - 55,703, 55,733, 55,736-9, 55,742, 
.55,763-7,55,772-8,55,781-2,55,827-8,55,879-82 
Number of candidates appearing for, lxmnd to affect 
accuracy of result of, Fletcher - - - 55,472 

Number of candidates should be limited, Leather, 
53,578-5, 53,809; Norwood, 55,191 ■ Heard, 

56,079, 56,099-107. 

Number of European and Indian candidates, 1855- 
91, 1892-1912, Leather - - p, 252-3 

Number of men who had special preparation for, 
particulars re, statement i*e, and amendment made, 
Strachun-Davidson - 55,053-6 

Physical test; 

Advocated, and scheme, Lectihes - 53,575-6, 

53,656-9 

Question of practicability, StridJivrs - 54,752-5 

Physical and other tests advocated if scheme for 
selection prior to, not accepted, and scheme, Neill 

55,891, 55.915 

Preliminary examination previous to, advocated to 
prevent too large a number from competing for, 
and scheme, Heard - - 56,079, 56,099-107 

Preparation of candidates in cramming or special 
institutions outside school or university objected 
to, Parry and Mollison - 55,703, 55,743, 55,745 

Present sj F stem does not give service' pick of 
University men, but. recruits on very high level, 
Strac h an-Luv idson - 55,021 

Present system only practical one, and system of 
selection not practicable, S trachan - Davidson 

55,033 

Prospect of subsidised University career would 
enhance attractions* Bn tee - * - 54,486 

Question of exclusion of boys who have not been 
through Secondary School, but would not prevent 
cramming, Heath and Bruce * - - 54,390 

with Regard for ordinary course of studies in 
secondary schools, importance of, if age limit 
reduced, Bruce * 54,431, 54,512 

Registering results in marks not approved, Heard 

56,198 

Rejection after examination should be possible, 
Chohneley ------ 55,382-3 

Scheme re, forwarded by Secretary of Royal 
Commission, not approved, and particulars re } 
Br-uae ------ 54,438-41 

Scheme that candidates should enter University a 
year earlier than usual not approved, Stmchan- 
Damdson - - - - 54.996-7, ]?. 246 

School certificates for (set? n nder Character test and 
school record above). 

Secondary schools, candidates prom: 

would mostly Come from day schools under 
proposed system, Bruce - 54.536 

Scheme suggested would give fair chance to, Bruce 

54,405 

Successful, particularly those from the schools in 
Aberdeen, and particulars re, Irvine 54,244-9 
Selection should be made on promise rather than 
performance if age limit lowered, and difficulty, 
Burnet ------- 54,922 

Separate, for Scotland advocated, and scheme, 
Btnithers . 54,702-8 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 
no Sign of decrease in popularity. Burnet 54,947-9 
Suitable to all schools in Scotland, difficulties of 
cramming, Heard - 56,124-8 

Supplemented by estimate formed after viva voce 
exam bait ion suggested, and particulars re, 
Hart'ower - 54,805 

Syllabus: 

should lie Adjusted so as not to encourage 
cramming in schools, Leatkes - - - 53,570 

Alterations and improvements in specimen schedule 
suggested, Fletcher - 55,469 

Alteration in favour of Indian students possible, 
and suggestion re, Leatkes - - 53,852-6 

Arabic: 

Increase of marks for, Leather - - 53,672 

Rarely taken, Leathes - - - 53,861-3 

Same marks for, as for Latin and Greek not 
objected to, Strachan-Davidson - - 55,047 

Standard should be lowered, Mahaffy - p. 268 
Based on school subjects would not present any 
difficulties in Scotland, Medley - - 54,573 

Change in, is to be made, Leatkes - - 53,675 

Classics t 

Greek and Roman history should be included in 
as one subject. King - * - - 55,665 

Mathematics, science and, should have most 
marks allotted to them, Cholmeley -55,401 
Questions on Classic] Archaeology advocated, 

Mahaffy .p. 268 

Question of marking modern languages and 
history on same scale as, Chohneley - 55,409 
not much Stress should lie laid on, and con¬ 
ditions have changed re, Cholmeley 

55,399-405 

Unseen translation in prose composition advo¬ 
cated, but no grammar, King - 55,666-70 

Y erse: 

Optional paper, advocated, King • 55,664 
Papers in, advocated and suggestions, Fletcher 

o5,t>88—9 

some Compulsory and some optional subjects, best 
system, Warren, 53,526-7 ; Chohneley. 55,369; 
King, 55,613 ; Alieva, 56,219, 56,324^43. 

English compulsory, advocated and general 
standard should be good, Cholmeley - 55,407 
general English paper and essay paper of scholar¬ 
ship type advocated, Fletcher - - - 55.586 

French imd German should not be on level with 
Latin and Greek, King - - 55,613, 55,635 

Greek and Latin (f?ec Classics above). 

History, question of marking on same scale as 
classics and mathematics, Cholmeley - 55,409 
Indian History not so important as Greek or 
Roman history, and should not have same marks, 
Strachan-Davidson - 55,048-52 

Law: 

Compulsory, suggested to remedy present defects 
in knowledge of, suggestions, Parry and 
Mollison 55.703, 55,718-9, 55,838-43, 

55,867- 8, 55,875-8, 
Compulsory, would not restrict number of 
candidates entering for Indian Civil Service 
examination as far as Cambridge University 
concerned, Mollison - - - 55,840-3 

Inadequate number of marks given for, under 
present system, Mollison - 55,718, 55,875-7 
Included in list of subjects as part of liberal 
education, for many years, hut not com¬ 
pulsory. Mollison * 55,838 

Limitation of liberty of choice to groups of allied 
subjects unnecessary, Cholmeley - - 55,309 

on Lines of Admiralty Junior appointment exam¬ 
ination t 

Alterations in scheme for, suggested, Fletcher 

55,514-22, 55,533-6 
in Case of reduced age limit not entirely 
approved, and details, Fletcher - 55,512—22 

on Lines of Bursary Examination: 

Advocated if age-limit redxiced to 19, and 
particulars re standard, Narrower - 54,828-33 
at School-leaving age, not advocated, Burnet 

54,938-49 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Syllabus— continued. 

On Lines of Bursary Examination — continued. 
Suggestions re, and preferred to alteration to 
system of Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, 
Lodge ~ - 53,417—23 

on Lines of Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships 
examinations : 

Advocated if age limit reduced, Norwood, 55,188, 
55,204, 55.273-5 ; Heard, 58,076. 56,082, 
56,085, 

Advocated, but difficulty re, Fletcher - 55,469, 
55*484-3, 55,501, 55,565-6 
Advocated, and schemes, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, Leathes. 53,557-64, 53,779-85,53,807-8, 
53,825-6. 53,852-60 ; Bruce , 54,404-8, 54,431, 
54,435, 54,442(a)-51 ; Heath, 54,487-91, 

54,512-6, 54,519-23, 54,545-6; King, 55,613, 
55,622, 55,663, 55,684-6, 55,690, 
not Advocated, Alison - * 56,219* 56*245 

no great Difficulty anticipated re, Norwood 

55,250-2 

Disadvantages of cramming would be diminished, 
but Service would obtain men of one-sided 
type by* MollisoU' - * 55*708* 55,759 

would Handicap Scotchmen, Strutkers 54,661-2 
Possible but not altogether satis fa etory* Lodge 

53,363-9 

Preparation that would be necessary for, and 
special classes would have to be made in 
schools, King - 55,627-9 

Question of* Warren - 53*481 

Scotch candidate could not pass, if school-leaving 
age adopted for, Narrower - - 54,827 

too much Specialised for purpose of, Cholmeley 

55,309, 55,330 

some Specialisation would be necessary for, but 
would not interfere with school course, 
MoLlismi - 55,710-1 

Marking of subjects: 

Allotment of marks to different subjects 
needs attention, Cholmeley - - 55,405-8 

should be Differentiated according to difficulty 
and length of course involved, Fletcher, 
55,581-9 ; King, 55,613, 55,635, 
for Promise, question of, examiners would have 
to be permitted to confer together if system 
adopted, Loathes - 53,821-4 

so as to Relate examination closely with normal 
working of certain type of school, could be 
done* but would be very difficult, Warren 

53,515-8 

Satisfactory as far as Oxford is concerned, 
Warren - 53,513-4 

System satisfactory with one exception, Sira chan- 

Davidson . 55,038-45 

Mathematical and natural science candidates 
should offer one foreign language, King - 55,613 
Mathematics : 

Compulsory, advocated, Cholmeley - - 55,407 

Papers should be similar to those set in 
scholarship examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge, King - - - * 55*613 

Question of marking modern languages and 
history on same scale as* Cholmeley - 55,409 
Modern languages : 

History of languages should be oompuisoiy* 

Mahaffij . p. 268 

Liberal marking of* advocated, Cholmeley 55,406 
Question of marking on same scale as classics 
and mathematics, Chohndey - - 55,409 

Optional subjects : 

Classified groups of, not advocated* Alison, 

56,219 

should he Classified in groups with limited 
power of choice outside group. King - 55,613 
Entirely optional papers not advocated, Bruce 
and Heath. 54,389* 54,497 ; Cholmeley, 55,309, 
55,408 ; Alison. 56*219, 56,339* 

Ordinary school course sufficient preparation for, 
Cholmeley - - - 55*368-72, 55*423 

Persian, should not be marked too highly, Strmhan- 
Damdson - - - 55.047* 5 5*171-6 

both Physics and chemistry should he possible for 
a candidate. King - - 55,613 


Indian Civil Service Exami nation—continued* 

Syllabus— continued. 

Principles laid down by Lord Macaulay's Com¬ 
mittee : 

Examination on lines of Oxford and Cambridge 
Scholarship examination would be departure 
from. Mollison - - - 55,708,55,759 

not Strictly adhered to. and scheme suggested 
not considered opposed to, and particulars re, 
Irvine - .... 54,222-5 

Questions practically identical in character with 
those set in Honours examination in University, 
but marking different. Lodge - - 58*400-1 

Rearrangement advocated if suggested age limit is 
adopted* Irvine - - - 54,140* 54*219-21 

Sanskrit: 

Increase of marks for, Loathes * - 53*672 

same Marks for as for Latin and Greek not 
objected to, Strachan-ftovidson - - 55,047 

Scheme suggested re, would be suitable for public 
and secondary schools boys* loathes - 53,558, 

53,565 

Science, liberal marking of, advocated, Cholmeley 

55,406 

School-leaving certificate examination* standard* 
competitive examination could not be passed 
on same curriculum, Strutkers - 54,642-4, 

54*756-61 

Scope should be given to candidates of good 
general ability, King - - - - 55,613 

Specialisation not desirable* Cholmeley - 55,408 
Standard corresponding with values which arc 
assigned by the University not possible* Let elites 

53,675 

Suggestion that group of subjects might be 
arranged to suit Scottish candidates, question 
of possibility, Harrower - - - 54,845-51 

Suitable for various kinds of schools, difficulty* 
Warren - 53,482-4 

Suits Edinburgh University very well. Lodge 

53*399 

Valuation of subjects, particulars re* and absolute 
justice impossible, Leaihes * * 53,673—9 

Two ATTEMPTS FOR : 

Advocated if possible, and scheme, Hophinson 

53,991-7 

Advocated, and suitable candidates often fail in 
first attempt and get in at secondj Cholmeley 

55*326-9, 55,434-5 
not Advocated, and field of candidates would not 
be restricted if only one chance given, Fletcher 

55,550-1 

not Advocated unless illness Inteiferes with 
entrance of candidate* Mollnon - 55,855-6 

Candidate should have two tries for after taking 
degree, Mahaffy - 54,036 

might Encourage cramming* and suggestions for 
removal of difficulty* Loathes - - 53*705-8 

not Important, Irtrine - - - 54*230-3 

Period between failure m first attempt and second 
attempt* preparation of candidate* particulars, 
Cholmeley - 55,436—8 

Question of desirability of, Leaihes - - 53*778 

UNIVERSITY COURSE PREVIOUS TO: 

Candidates should enter for examination some 
weeks after graduating, font modification would 
l>e necessary , Chapma n - * - - 53,9] 0 

Compulsory attendance for three years advocated* 
and scheme* Hophimon 53*921-3* 53,94.1-4, 

53*952 

Entrance two months after taking degree advo¬ 
cated* Hopkins on - 53,983-4 

Prefen-ed to probation at University after, 
Strutkers - 54*640, 54,719 

Scheme for, if age limit suggested is adopted, 
Harrower - 54,841—2 

Should not be Shortened, Straehan-David son 

p. 246-7 1 

Taking boys from school at 17 and sending to 
University for one year previous to examination* 
objections to, Burnet - - 54,955-7, 54*982 

Three years, objections to. HopMm&n 54*016-8 

V 4 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Used by Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service with 
lower maximum, and increase in intellectual 
standard of candidates, Molliaon - - 55,780 

YjVA VOCE EXAMINATION; 

Advocated, and schemes, Leaihes, 53,578-80, 
53,000, 53,884-6 ; Burnet, 54,910-4, 

Advocated if age limit reduced, and particulars 
re, Meath, 54.490-8 ; Bruce , 54,553; Cholmdey, 
55,410-4. 

Advocated if scheme re nomination not adopted, 
and particulars re t Norwood - - 55,276—7 

in All subjects not advocated, Fletcher, 55,603-6 ; 
King, 55,645. 

Character test desirable hut difficult, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Burnet, -54,891-2, 54,908, 54,961—4; 
Alison, 56,282-3. 

Desirable, and ultimate decision in selection of 
candidates should depend upon suggestions, hut 
no marks should be given unless absolutely 
necessary, Fletcher 55,567—70, 55,571, 55,573, 

55,607-8 

Examination would be lengthened greatly by, 
Fletcher - 55,603-6 

in Foreign languages only, at present, Leather 

53,5 *9 

{see also under names of Schools, Colleges, and 
Universities.) 

Indian Government Service, man who wishes to enter 
in any department, except I.O.S., is allowed pre¬ 
liminary medical examination, Charles * * 53,193 

Indian Medical Service, mortality returns of members 
of I.C.S, received by, but not returns showing 
illnesses in the different provinces, Luhis - 53,264 

Indians : 

might Compete for competitive examination, and 
suggestions re, Bruce - 54,517-9 

Difficult for, to pass I.C.S. examination, and lowering 
of age limit would practically exclude, Leathes 

53,851-3 

Educational abilities, comparison with those o£ 
English not possible, Leathes - - - 53,843 

Importance of University training for, Parry 55,746 

Medical examination of: 

Diseases common to, and particulars re, Taylor 

34,377-9 

Eyesight usually defective, and procedure re, Taylor 

54 , 373-7 

Importance of examiner knowing personal con¬ 
ditions of India, Charles - - - 53,244-9 

Indians would not suffer from raising of standard 
of, if stand ard ivere correlated, Lulds 53,241-2 
Percentage, not large, and particulars re complaints 
Charles - - 53,292-3 

Physique and eyesight does not compare favour¬ 
ably with Europeans, Taylor - - 54,370-5 

Preliminary examination two years before com¬ 
petitive examination. question of value of. Lukin 

53,314 

Physique good and not much difference between that 
of English students and, Luhis - - - 53,339 

PROBATIONERS ; 

should he Chosen in preference to other Indians to 
enter Oxford, but if number too great, separate 
institution should l>e instituted, and scheme, 
Stra chan-Davidson - 55,089-104 

no Complaints received from, Leathes - 53,717 
Special institution would not remove any bad 
feeling between English probationers and. Parry 

55,822-3 

Reservation of proportion of appointments for, in 
I.C.S., advocated, Cholmeley - - - 55,312 

School-leaving certificate, difficulties re. if Indians 
examined in England, Leathes - - 53,882-3 

v Indian students in England: 

at Aberdeen University, very few, Irvine 54,166-7, 

54,234 

Age of arrival in England, opinion re, and later not 
advocated, Lukin - - 53,295-7,53,330-1 


Indian students in England— continued. 
at Cambridge University: 

Many unsuitable students come hoping to be 
candidates for I.C.S. examination, and find out 
mistake too late, MoUism - - 55,783-5 

Medical students and law students and others 
among, besides candidates for I.C.S. examination, 
and question of increase in number and in distri¬ 
bution among colleges, some difficulties, Parry 
ami Mollzsojt - - * - - 55,784—S0O 

Number, and relations with English students, 
distribution among various colleges, and 
social life, Parry - 55,747-53, 55,794-800, 

55,819-24 

Probationers: 

Increase not anticipated, Furry and MolHson 

55,783 

Relations with English probationers, Pa rry and 
Mollison ■ 55,800* 55,821—4 

at Edinburgh University : 

Difficulties mainly due to influence of colonial 
students, but efforts being made to correct, 
Lodge - - v - - * 53,429-37 

None read for LC.S., Lodge - - - 53,409 

Number, and particulars re degrees taken by, Lodge 

53,377-9, 53,432 

at Glasgow University, particulars re, Medley 

54,622-5 

at London University : 

Number, and system of supervision, and particulars 
rs, Neill - - - - 55,938-41 

under Training for I.C.S,, number, Neill - 55,937 

at Manchester University : 

Number, particulars re, Hopkimon * 53,958-60 

Particulars re, and system of supervision, Hopktnson 
53,932-4, 53,958-60, 53,998-4,001 
Proportion who do not profit by study at, par¬ 
ticulars re, Hopktnson - - - 53,961-4 

Prospects, question of, Mopkinson 53,998—4,001 
Neurotics, great number amongst, and reasons, would 
be rejected at medical examination. Charles 

53,237-9 

at Oxford University; 

Difficulty re relations with European students, 
only certain number should be allowed to enter 
University, scheme, Btrachan-Lwvidson 

55,089-104 

Few intend to enter I.C.S., most go to the Bar, and 
some into medicine, Warren- - - 53,450-1 

Increase, among collegiate or non-collegiate 
students would be objected to, Warren 53,446-9, 

53,454^8 

Non-collegiate, objections to, and should be assimi¬ 
lated into colleges, Stmchan-Davidson 55,009, 

55,165-70 

Number and particulars re social life. &c., Warren 

53,438-58 

Pecuniary difficulties. Warren - 53,438 

very Seldom take high honours, Warren 53,438, 

53,456 

at Residential university, difficulty re, heaths* 

53,713-5 

at St, Andrews University, none, but some at the 
Medical School in Dundee, Burnet - - 54,878 

at Trinity College, Dublin: 

a Few from Oxford and Cambridge who come over 
to pass certain examinations. Mahajffy 54,059-60 
no Limitation to number, but have to answer 
entrance examination in English, and particulars 
re, Mahaffy ----- 54,120-3 

Inns of Court, applications from men in Colonial and 
Indian services to dispense with certain terms, and 
reasons, but not advocated, Eady - - - 53,151 

Ireland: 

Legal system, judges appointed from practising 
lawyers and politicians, Mahaffy - - 54,124 

Schools (see that title), 

Irvine, Professor J, M<, evidence of - 54,139-251 

Islington, Owen's School (see Owen's School). 

Joseph, H. W. B.: 

Memorandum - p> 250-1 

Memorandum submitted, IFarrera p. 241, p. 250-1 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S*: 

Abolition would not have any effect on popularity 
of service, Neill - - * * 56,040-1 

Appeals* question of* Neill 55*967-8* 55*984,55*987-9, 

56*007-8 

Appointment of English barristers to junior posts, 
supply would exceed demand, and suggestions 
for method of selection* Master of the Roll# and 
Eady - 53*155 

Bifurcation : 

Men do not decide before they go out whether 
they will work on judicial or executive side* 
Sir median-Davidson * - - 55,114-5 

after Officer has passed competitive examination* 
not advocated, Trevelyan - - * p* 243 

Officers should 1>e appointed to* at fairly early 
period, Eady .53*154 

Junior appointments in the Supply and Accounting 
Departments of the Admiralty and other situations 
grouped therewith* subjects of examinations, full 
particulars re syllabus - - - - p, 271 


K. 

King, Dr. J. E, 7 DXitt.: 

Evidence of - * - - * - 55,611—702 

Memorandum by - - - * 55*013, p. 271-3 


L, 

iw: 

Amount required by probationer before going to 
India* and knowledge of members not considered 
deficient, Neill 55,893* 55.929-31* 55*951-7, 

55,964-8, 55,974-9 
Departmental examination in India in certain 
branches of, advocated, Neill - - 55,954-6 

Examinations in* not mack use unless backed by 
occasional practice in courts* Neill - 55,990-1 

Importance of, and greater training in, advocated* 
Iruine - ... 54,217-21 


Indian : 

Corn'se of reading and examination prescribed for 
barrister not preferred, to that provided by 
London University* Neill * - 56,030-2 

vo 17 Simple, and need not be learned until candi¬ 
date goes to India, and particulars re, Neill 

55,931, 55*953-91 


Knowledge of Members of I. US. of: 

Insufficient, Trevelyan - - - - p. 243 

Insufficient in opinion of London University, Neill 

55*891, 55*903 

Probationers go out less equipped in, than they 
did under system of two years 1 prolmtion, Neill 

56,025-9 

Magisterial experience and experience in Revenue 
Law gained in India amounts to legal training in 
application of, to facts. Neill - - 56*000-1 

Proper training in* would fit man for any place 
where law is slightly different, Eppkimm 53*967-8 
Training of special kind preferred to study of 
Indian codes, but certain amount of latter might 
be included, R&phimon - - - - 53*974 

(see aim under names of Universities, under Course 
of Study, under Probation, and under Training.) 


Leathes, Stanley M.* C,B.: 
Evidence of * 

Medical examination, details re 
Medical Examiners' report - 
Returns submitted by - 


53*549-908 
p. 261-3 
- 53*609* p* 259-61 
- p* 252-9 


Leave on Medical Certificate, officers who come home 
on* examined by Medical Board at India Office* and 
practice not approved, Taylor * - 54,305-12 

Lincoln’s Inn, fund established at* to give certain 
number of men opportunity of reading in Chambers, 
Master of the Rolls .53*150 

Lodge* Professor Richard, LL,D.. evidence of 

53,332-437 


London University: 

Classical languages, present provision for teaching at, 
might require strengthening* Neill 55,893, 55*925 
Evidence on behalf of (see Neill* John William) 

55*891-56*073 

Hostel system, extent of development* Neill 

55*942-4 

Indian History. Sociology, and Economies, present 
provision for teaching at* might require strengthen¬ 
ing, Neill .55,893 

Indian students (see that title). 

Indian studies* honours course could be arranged at* 
and scheme, Neill - 55,892-3, 55*935* 56,065-70 
Law, provision for teaching exists at* and might l>e 
necessary to strengthen* Neill - 55,893* 55*916 

Probation at, would not have lad moral effect on 
students* Neill ----- 56,017-21 

Probationers at; 

who do not Live with their parents shonld reside 
at one of hostels of University if age limit 
reduced, Neill - - * 55*893* 55.945-7 

Number, and system of supervision and training, 
and particulars re* Neill - 55,893* 55*969-72* 

56,053-6 

Scheme re course of study for probation would 
be prepared by, if required* Neill - 55*982-4 

Students* particulars re, and fails to attract boys 
in way that Oxford or Cambridge does* Neill 

55,918-9 

Lukis* Surgeon-General Sir Charles Pardey* K.C.SJ., 
M.D., LM.S,, evidence of - - * 53,253-331 


Macaulay* Lord, principles laid down by Committee; 

I. US. examination on lines of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Scholarship examinations would be de¬ 
parture from, Mvllison - - 55,708, 55,759 

re I.C.S. examination not strictly adhered to, and 
scheme suggested not considered opposed to. and 
particulars re, Irvine - 54,222-5 

Still of fundamental importance, Alison - 56,217 

Magdalen College (see under Oxford University), 

Mahaffy, Rev. J. P.* D.D>. UT,0,: 

Evidence of - - 54,025-138 

Memorandum by - - p. 268 

Manchester University: 

Average age of matriculation at. about 18, Jlopkinson 

53,970 

Classical languages, present facilities for t&ichmg 
insufficient, Hophinmn - - 53,925-9, 53*975 

Difficult for students to obtain high place in LC.S* 
examination* and scheme for improvement* Mddes 

53*913 

Evidence on behalf of (see Hopkinson* Sir Alfred, 
KU* LL.D.) - - - 53*915-54*024 

Facilities for teaching probationers at* and would lie 
prepared to meet requirements lacking, Hopkinson 

53*925-9 

Indian Students (see that title). 

Law* facilities for teaching, Hophinson - 53,925, 

53*955-7 

Man on staff appointed to supeimtend candidates 

for LC.S,, Hophinson .53,931 

Men of mature age studying at, particulars re* Hap* 
hirnon - - - - - - 53*989-90 

Minimum age of admission, and particulars re* 
Hophinson - 53,982 

small Number of candidates supplied to LC.S. front* 
and particulars re, Hophinson - - - 53,924 

Oriental languages, facilities for teaching, Hophinson 

53,925-9* 53.975 

Post-graduate course in Indian subjects with diploma 
or certificate, could be arranged, Fiddes - 53*911 
adequate Provision made for probationers at* except 
as regards Indian languages* Chapman - 53*914 
Residential system, and particulars re t and facilities 
for supervision of probationers* Hophinson 

5: i, 930-1 

Schools from which under graduates come* age of 
entrance, and particulars re* H&pkinson 54*002-15 
Study leave* courses could be arranged and scheme, 
Hophinson - 53,985-8 
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Marine Department, several officers invalided after 
few years in India’ Charles - - - - 5$, 165 

Master of tire Bolls, The Rt* Hon* The, evidence of 

53,145-56 

Matriculation* London* taken at school by many hoys 
and corresponds to ordinary matriculation and 
school certificate, Fletcher - 55,524 

Medical Examination, X.C.S*: 
any Age between 22 and 25 best for judging man's 
fitness to go out to India, Charles - 53,228-30 
Albuminuria, canes of, procedure re; and men not 
always rejected, Taylor - - - 54*378-0 

no Allowance made for type of work man will do as 
general rule, and exception, Taylor - 54,338-40 

Appeal to Board after rejection by: 
Abolition of system not advocated, Taylor 

54,380-4 

System, Taylor - 54,279-80 

Assignation of marks for physique, Ac, not advo¬ 
cated, Irakis . 53,298-0 

at Beginning and end of probationary course, and 
then no more, disadvantage of, Leathes 53,319-20 

by Board: 

Advocated in preference to examination by an in¬ 
dividual, and scheme, Charles - - 53,176-8 

would be Fair, Charles - 53,220 

Increase of, advocated if too much work caused by 
preliminaiy examination, Lukis - 53.301-2 

can Judge whether a candidate is neurotic or not, 
Luku - - - - - - - 53,321 

not Necessary, Taylor - 54,254 

not Objected to, but would take longer time to 
examine candidates, and suggestions re, Taylor 

54,301-4 

One, for all Services in India would be of advan¬ 
tage to Government but not to Board. Charles 

53,194 

Scheme might be advantageous, Leathes 53,613-5 
Two, not advocated, Charles - - 53,213-5 

Candidates not fitted for LC*S* sometimes recom¬ 
mended for home appointment, Taylor 54,341* 

54,358 

Candidates organically but not physically fitted 
usually rejected, and particulars re, Taylor 

54,277-9 

Cases where man likely to develop weaknesses, pro¬ 
cedure re, Tayhr * 54*368-9 

Certificate ; 

Filed by candidate before examination, of no use, 
Charles - - - - - - 53,222 

Signed by private doctor* objections to. Lukis 

53,315-4). 53.326-7 
Classing of Candidates into First and Second 
Class Lives; 

not Advocated* LuJcis - 53,328-9 

Possible* but examiners could not give marks 
for physique, Charles - - - 53,223-4 

after Competitive examination, average number of 
candidates rejected at, Taylor - - 54,265-6 

should he Conducted by Medical Board at Indie 
Office, Lnkls - - - 53,254(a), 53,266-9 

Details re, Leathes - - - 53,610, p. 261-3 

Diseases which should debar men from being passed, 
and particulars re, Charles 53*188-92, 53,197-200 

Examiners : 

Chief, responsibility and work of, Taylor 54,252, 

54,258-61 

should have Knowledge of India and be skilful, 
importance of, Charles 53.178, 53*188, 53,234-6, 

53,244-9 

cannot Judge of defects that are five or six years 
ahead, Taylor - * - - 54,335 

not Lenient to man who baa been successful in 
competitive examination, Taylor - 54,317-8 

never Officially see or hear again of men they pass, 
and not approved, Taylor 54,305-12, 54,334- 
Particulars re, Leathes * - - 53,605-7 

Eyesight, method of testing, men usually sent to 
oculist, Taylor - 54,836 

for Five hours a <kiy long enough, Charles - 53,210 
should Follow competitive examination, Lnkis 

53 T 254(o), 53,274-6 


Medical Examination, I.C.S .—continual 
Form satisfactory, and particulars re, Taylor 

54,253, 54,270-4 

Habits and customs of candidate, candidate himself 
only source of information re, allowed, Charles 

53,250-2 

Health of officers passed by examiners, and sent 
to Lidia, rat urns re, not sent, but would be useful, 
Leathes ----- 53.&17-8, 53,621-2 
Indians (see that title). 

by Individual : 

with One assistant, Leathes - - - 53,612 

would lie as Severe as if done by Board* Taylor 

54,355-6 

Majority of men get unofficial report from own 
doctor prior to, Taylor - 54,269 

Man not physically fit for LG*S* might be passed 
for Hume Ci vil Service, Lea thes - 53,670-1 

Medical Examiners 7 report, Leathes 53,609* p. 259-61 
no Men who are diseased permitted to pass, if doctor 
considers that climate would be worse than English 
climate for his disease* Leathes - - 53,790-1 

Men who suffer from abuse of athletics, procedure 

re, Taylor . 54,327-30 

Neurasthenia, Board would he justified hi not passing 
man who obviously had, LnJcis - - 53,322-5 

average Number of candidates passed after com¬ 
petitive examination, but rejected after probation, 
particulars re, Taylor - 54,263^4 

average Number of candidates a year, Taylor 

54,252, 54.262 

Number of rejections since 1900, Leathes 53,615-6 
Physical test* and scheme, Taylor - 54,359-66 

by Physician appointed, by Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, Charles * ..... 53,100 

Physique of candidates sufficiently tested by, Molli - 

son .. - 55,765 

Preliminary : 

Advocated, but could not be taken as grounds for 
passing final one. Liikis - - - 53,285-6 

Advocated in preference to system of preliminary 
certificates, and scheme, lathis - 53*300-2 

might be Held a year before competitive examina¬ 
tion, but could not be binding, LnMs 53,309, 

53,313 

One year before competitive examination would 
not be of much use, and particulars re, and 
should immediately precede examination, Lukis 

53,307-9* 53,312-3 
System, and particulars re, Leathes, 58,604. 53,836 ; 
Taylor, 54,267-8* 

would be Valuable with regard to doubtful cases, 
Labis 53,287 

Private notes of candidates taken by examiners. 

To y hr .- 54*309 

by Private practitioner preferred, and reasons, 
Leathes * * .... 53,605— < 

Prior to competitive examination : 

Advantage of, and suggestions re, Taylor 54,313-6 
would Involve an enormous amount of work* and 
not advocated, Charles - 53,179-80, 53*209-17 
Number of rejections would l^e greater, Taylor 

1 54,367 

Possible* hut objections to, Leather, 53,603-4; 
Taylor, 54,255* 

Rejection of candidates on ground that man not 
fitted for India, not left to decision of Medical 
Board, Leathes - - - - 53,870-1 

Standard: 

Definite, importance of, Lakh 53,254(a), 53,291-2 
not Definite, except ns regards medical form* 
Taylor - - ' - 54,271-2 

not Known , Charles , 53,163; Luhis, 53 .2 70 - 1 * 
None, but considered desirable, Charles 53,195-6 
of Physical fitness should be raised* and scheme, 
Tayhr - 54,319-22 

Physique and eyesight test most important* Imhis 

53,254(a)* 53,278 

Reason for not publishing, Leathes * - 53,630 

Stiffer: 

Advocated* and local knowledge should be 
applied, Charles - * - 53,174-5, 53,178 

Difficulties of, and longer probation would heljj* 
Taylor - - - - - -54,288 
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Medical Examination, LC.8. — continued. 

Standard — con tinned * 

Stiffer — eontin ned. 

as to Mental and bodily efficiency, questions of, 

L tikis .53,282—li 

Uniform, and very high except as regards eyesight, 
and particulars re, Leathes - - " 53,609 

Sufficient test, Taylor - - - ■ 54,342-3 

System, and particulars re, Leathes, 53|62^71 ; 
Taylor, 54,252, 54/262-3. 

T tTBERCTTLOS IS ; 

Medical men with no experience of Indian eon* 
ditions are apt to pass men with, and danger of, 

l ukis - 'Bmw? 

Method of discovering, and man with Slightest trace 
of, rejected, Taylor - - 54,336-7 

by Two different boards not objected to T Lukis 
J 53,317 

(See also under Physique.) 

Medley, Professor Dudley J., M.A.* evidence of 

54,555-628 

Mollison, W* L., M.A,, evidence of * - 55,703-890 

Mortality, in India, returns of, received by Indian 
Medical Service, Lukis ----- 53,264 

H. 

Neill, John William, evidence of - 55,891-6,073 

Norwood, Cyril, M.A,: 

Evidence of - ■ - - - - 55,186—306 

Memorandum by - - - - 55,188, p. 271-3 


O. 

Oriental Languages (*ee under Syllabus under Indian 
Civil Service Examination, muter Course of Study, 
under Probation* and under names of universities). 

Oriental Studies, School of, establishment in London 
probable* and particulars re, Neill - - - 55,893 

Owen's School, Islington : 

Boys do not enteT for I.C.S. from, and reasons and 
suggestions* Cholmeley - 55,376-9, 55,422, 55*449, 

55,453, 55,461-6 

Boys from, not Likely to enter LC.S. if age limit 
lowered, unless examination taken in conjunction 
with Home Civil Service examination* Cholmdey 

55,462-6 

Boys entering Home Civil Service from, particulars 
re, Chohneley - - 55,322-3, 55*378, 55,421-2 

Leaving age of boys, and particulars re subsequent 
careers, Chdlmeley - 55,459-60 

Size of, and particulars re, Cholmeley - 55,316-7 

Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate: 

Possession of, as condition of entering I.C*S. might 
mitigate evils of cramming* and certificate a fair 
all-round test, King - 55,630-4 

Private Candida,tea can make arrangements with 
school to go up for* King - - - 55,646-9 

Syllabus on lines of (see under I.C.8. Examination). 

Oxford University: 

Arrangements re members of, to speak before Royal 
Commission, Warren - - - - p, 240 

Baffiol College, evidence on behalf of {see Strachan- 
Davidson. James Leigh) 54,992 55,185, p* 240-50 
Degrees, system, Wyrrfo - - - 53,537-8 

would Do what they could to afford necessary 
facilities if age limit lowered, Warren 53,546, 

53,548 

Hebdomadal Council (ace that title). 

Indian students (see that title). 

Indian Studies j 

Adequate course could be prodded for proba¬ 
tioners, and particulars re, Straehan-Damdmn 
55,008-9, 55,062-6, 55,081-2 
Honours course in, difficulties re, but University 
would be willing to establish on certain condi¬ 
tions, Warren , 53,489, 53,501-2, 53,503-7; 
Strachan-Davidson, 55,014-20, 55447 ; Far- 
guharson, Joseph mid Ball, p. 251. 


Oxford Univer s ity —con Hmeed. 

Law : 

Goui’se and exam hint ions, and particulars re, 
Warren - 53,537^40 

Facilities for teaching, and particulars re, Warren 

53,471-3 

Principles of, candidates for I.C.S. could study 
better at* than in London, Warmi - - 53,528 

Magdalen College, evidence on behalf of* Warren 

53,438-548 

Men come up at about 19, and usually graduate at 
22 or 23, Warren - - - - 53*494-6 

Modern Language School, system of, Sirachmi* 
Davidson - 55,061 

not Much inclination amongst graduates to go to 
India except from religious side, and particulars 
re, St rack an-Da vtdson - - - 55,161-4 

Number of candidates for I.O.S* from, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Warren. 53,470; St rachan-Davidson, 
55,069-71* 

Opinion of large proportion that age for degree is 
too late, Hophinsan - 53,947 

Oriental languages, facilities for teaching, Warren 

53,474-5 

Orientals at, difficulty re relations with European 
students, and number should be limited, Strachan- 
Davidson • 55,097-104 

Oriental School not popular, Sirachan-Davidson 

55,158-60 

Pick of men from, do not usually enter LC.S*, 
Btrachan-Davidson - 55,072-3 

Pressure on accommodation* Warren - - 53,455 

FltOVISION FOE PROBATIONERS ; 

Disadvantages re, Straehan-Davidson 55,009-10, 

55,057 

Particulars and suggestions for improvement, 
Trevelyan p* 244-5 

Scholarship examinations : 

Age for* Alison - 56*315, 56*318 

Effect on work and teaching in public schools, 
Mollison - - 55,709 

very few Scottish students enter for now on 
account of raising of school-leaving age, Burnet 

54,959* 54,965-6 

Selections to scholarships justify themselves. 

King .- 55,661-3 

System, Leathes * 53,709 

Statement showing number of candidates from* 
successful in combined examination for Home, 
Colonial, and Indian Civil Services from 1894- 
1912, and particulars re, Strachan-Davidmn p. 249 
Successful candidates from, who spend probation in 
London, few eases at Stmclum*Davidson 55,117-8 
System for men who take science* and question of 
advantage * Strack an-Da vidson - * 55*059-61 

F. 

Parry, Dr*, evidence of - - - - 55*703-890 

Pay, I.C.S.: 

Comparison with that of Home and Colonial Civil 
Services, and far the beet. Norwood - 55,300-3 
considered Inadequate by members of I.C*S., Nor¬ 
wood .55*306 

Increase* would enhance popularity, St rachan- 
Davidson - 55,107-8, 55,181-2 

Physique: 

Civilians show tendency to break down earlier on 
account of having to study hard at very young 

age* Lukis .-53,310 

of English compared with Indian students* and great 
improvement amongst Bengalis* Lukis 53,289-90 
of Men entering I*C,S, usually tetter than that of 
men entering Home Civil Service* Taylor 54,357 
Men from big public and older Universities have 
best* Taylor .... *54,252* 54*281-8 
amongst Recent recruits* deterioration, and par¬ 
ticulars re causes* Lukis, 53*254* 53,263 53 308 4 - 
Taylor, 54*323-6, 54,349-54. 

Three years' probation at Oxford or Cambridge would 
improve, if man led careful life* Taylor 54.293-300 
most University men better than non-University 
men except in case of man who is too much of 
an athlete, Charles - * - 53 231-3 

(See also under Medical Examination.) 
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Police Department: 

Age limit, 19-21, satisfactory, Leather - 58,772-4 

Examination : 

Separate examination in India would be similar to, 
Leathes - ■ * 53,898 

System and diameter of candidates, and particulars 
re. Leather - 53,898-900 

Pope, John Van Someren, evidence of * 54,025-30 

Probation, I.C*S. : 

A llowance, suggestion re, Leitikes 58,680-4,53,794-8 
Course of study : 

Degree course upon subjects that would fit proba¬ 
tioners for India could be arranged on condition 
that candidates passed their ‘ Little Go” first, 
Mahaffy - 54,064-92 

Honours course in Indian studies; 

could be Arranged so that it would do instead 
of final examination, and scheme, Neill 

55,936, 56,065-70 
Difficulties re* Strong - p* 246 

Examination common to three or four Univer¬ 
sities impracticable. Neill - - 56,071-3 

Improbable that any Scotch Universities could 
provide staff necessary for, Burnet 54,853, 

54,872 

would not Improve class of recruits if age limit 
reduc ed to 19, Strac han- Davidson 5 5,126 -30 
not Objected to, and particular's re, Meath 

54,453-6 

Question of demand for, in Scotland, and Univer¬ 
sity would establish if required, Struthers 

54,709-15 

Question of possibility, and suggestions re, 
Hebdomadal Council Committee - - p, 242 

Suggestions re, Strachan- Davidson 55,140-6 
Legal: 

Attendance at Law Courts, and reporting of 
cases: 

Approved, Neill - 56,009—11 

Candidates should reside in London if training 
required, Warren - 53*528 

Hooks, suggestions re, JE lady and Master of the 
Bolls ------ 53,146 

Code of Civil Procedure and Indian Contract 
Law suggested for, Mahaffy * - p, 268 

Constitutional questions, suggestions re. Master 

of the Bolts .53.146 

Full course of legal studies necessary to lie 
called to the Bar, advocated if period of, 

extended, Body .53,147 

General principles of la w, advocated in preference 
to special Indian codes, and reasons, Master 
of the Molls md Bady * 53,149 

at Inns of Court: 

Advocated, Master of the Rolls - - 53,148 

Possible for University men to attend* during 
vacations, Body - 53,148 

no Other course should be made compulsory 
beyond that already put forward, Master of 
the Rolls - 53,147 

Principles could be acquired in a year. Warren 

53,472 

Roman law not advocated, Master of the Rolls 

53,146 

Sufficient, if continuous, but might be supple¬ 
mented by attendance at courts, Master of the 
Molls - - 53,147 

on Level of some of honours schools, possible, and 
no danger of becoming too professional, Leather 

53 , 833-4 

Oriental languages : 

Degree should only he given for. and not for 
Indian studies generally, and scheme. Pope 

54,026, 54,029 

could be Taught at Scottish universities, 

Struthers .- 54,664 

should not be too Professional* Struthers 54,720; 

Farguharson, Joseph and Ball , p. 251. 

Scheme, Chapman, 53,912; Pope, 54,026 ; White- 
King, 54,027. 

Scheme, if age limit lowered, Narrower - 54*806 
Scheme for first and second years, if period 
extended over two years, Mahaffy - - p. 268 


Probation, LC*S — continued. 

Course of study — continued. 

Scheme if period of one year maintained, Siraclmn- 
Davidson - * - 55,024-5, 55,183-5 

Suggestions re, Neill - 55,092-3,55,926-8 

Suggestions re, if period of three years adopted, 
Leathes, 53,587; Trevelyan, p, 243-5* 

Universities might give more assistance with 
regard to, and scheme* Afcdley * - 54*555 

University honoiu-s course, value of, and question 
of attraction from probationers' point of view, 
Leathes - - - - 53,799-804 

(see aha under names of Universities.) 

Difficult to give honours on class list received from 
Joint Board, Warren - ■ - 53,490-1 

Difficulty re obtaining rooms at Universities, sugges¬ 
tions re, and difficulties, Sir a ch an-Du v idson 

55,026-7 

Examination by Joint Committee in place of final 
examination, difficulty, and Government of India 
Act would have to be changed, Leathes 53,588-93 
Former system* and particulars re, Chohneley 

55,34o—b 

Government subsidy during, might attract undesirable 
candidates. Fan*y and Molluon - 55,703, 55,887-8 
Importance of University training during, and 
preferable to training at special institutions, 
Parry - - 55,744, 55,876-2 

Indiana (tfee that title). 

Lengthening of, in case of reduction of age limit 
advocated, and suggestions re, Parry and Mollison 
55,703, 55,721-5, 55,867 
might be Made more technical and special than at 
present if later age Imposed and candidates had 
previously had normal University education, Burnet 

54,877 

at Oxford or Cambridge advoexited, and other 
universities not desirable, Leathes, 53,845-8; 
Taylor, 54,295-300* 

Period ; 

1 year: 

Insufficient, Warren, 53,460-5 ; Leather -53,786; 

I wine, 54.221; Narrower, 54,805. 

Sufficient if men confined to elements of subjects, 
Straehan* Davidson - - 55,024-5, 55,116 

1 to 2 years advocated, Chapman - - 53,912 

2 years advocated, Fiddes, 53,911; Hopkins on, 
53,971-3; Pope, 54,026; Whits-King, 54,027; 
Mahaffy, 54,047-50 ; p. 268. 

3 years: 

Advocated. Hop kin son. 53,921-3, 53,954; Parry , 
55,743* 55,867 ; Neill 55,891, 55,904. 
with Degree, academically pi*eferable to one or 
two years without a degree. Lodge - 53,357 
very Expensive, but less so than separate institu¬ 
tion, Leathes - 53,599-601 

Intermediate examinations: 

Advocated if system adopted, Strachan- 
Davidson, 53^131-3 ; Leathes, 53,887 ; Mol* 
lison, 55,713, 55,867. 

not Objected to, nnd question to be laid Ijefore 
London University, Neill - 56,012-6 

not too Long, and particulars re, Leathes 

53,872-8 

Objections to, Warren, 53,485-8, 53,519-23; 
Loathes. 53,827-30, 53.887-90; Mahaffy, 

54,046-9. 

Portion of time should be spent in India, Medley 

54,555 

would Prevent Scottish students entering service 
on account of expense, unless Government 
paid expenses, Medley - 54,555 

Question of value of, Warren - - 53,476-80 

Scheme, Kopkimon, 53,921-3,53,954; Trevelyan, 
p* 243-5* 

Present system satisfactory if course of study 
modified, and scheme, Hebdomadal Council Com¬ 
mittee - -.p* 241 

Present system satisfactory, on the whole, and 
suggestions re, TVeueJyan p* 242-5 

Probationers : 

Civil Service Commissioners have no tutorial 
relations with, Leathes - - - - 53,716 
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Probation, LC.S*— continued. 

Probation ers— contin tied . 

should be Distributed over various colleges, 
Stmchan-Davidson - - - 55*011—3 

who Failed after course of, should not be rejected, 
but degraded a year, and scheme, Strachan- 
Havidson - - - 54,999-5,002, 55j»83-8 

Measures suggested for prevention of slackness 
amongst, suitable* Malta fy - - - 54*040 

None would come to Scotch universities, Burnet 

54*870-1 

under Old system never submitted themselves to 
University examinations* Mottuon - >55*717 

Rejection during, should be possible* but if degree 
given upon Probationary course, rejection would 
not come so hard on candidate, MoUison - 55,870 
Scheme if age limit reduced to 19, Hebdomadal 
C&uncil Committee - - - - - p. 242 

Scheme if suggestion to reduce age limit by J year 
adopted, Farqukarson, Joseph and Ball - p. 251 


at Separate institution ■ 

Advocated, and scheme. Norwood 55,192, 55,209 
not Advocated* Master of the Rolls mid Eady, 
53*148 * Lodge, 53,358-01, 53,411-2; Leathes , 
53*598-601,53,687 9* 03,794-8 ; Mahafy, 54,025* 
54,118-9, p* 268; Pope, 54,020; White-King, 
54,027; Medley, 54,555, 54,578-1: Strachan- 
Daoidmu, 55,124-5 ; Mollison, 85*870-4; 
Hebdomadal Council Committee, p. 242. 

Slackness during* causes and particulars re, Parry 
and MoUison, 55*703, 55,712-3, 55,870; Alison, 
56,217. 

Suggestions re * if present system maintained* 
Trevelyan - - - - - - * p* 242 

Supervision of candidates during* with view to final 
selection, not advocated, but preferred to no 
selection at all, Fletcher - - - 55,507-8 

Three alternatives suggested* and particulars re* 
Struthers - 54,663 

Universities at which selected candidates passed 
probation, 1895-1912* Leathes - - - p. 254 

at University ; 

would be more Attractive to parents and masters 
than at separate institution* and might be safer 
in the main, Norwood - 55,268-72 

Compulsory for candidates passing Examination at 
school-leaving age, advocated. Cholmeley 55,312 
after Examination advocated* and scheme* Neill 

55,891 

or Separate institution, estimate of relative cost 
to be prepared, and particulars re * Leathes 

53,718-25 

U NIV BBS ITI E$* It ESTRICTIO N TO F E W A P PRQV ED : 

Advocated* Strachan-Davidson- - - 55,034-5 

not Advocated, Hebdomadal Council Committee 

p. 242 

University, restriction to residential : 
Advocated* Leathes - 53,597* 53.689-95, 53,711, 

53,831-2 

Question should be decided for Government, 
Sirachan-Bavidson - - - 55,148—51 

(see also under names of Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools.) 


Public Works Department, recruitment system* and 
particulars re , Neill - 55,891* 55,912-3, 56,050-2 


R. 

Recruitment, I.C.S.: 

AGE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA: 

22 : 

Advocated, and present age too late* Neill 

' 55,891* 55,902, 55,904 
Before, objections to, Charles- - 53.169-71 
not Objected to, Charles - - - 53*172 

would not be Prejudicial to health of candidate, 
Baku - - 53,253, 53,256-7, 53,293-4 

Men should begin actual work at 23, and particulars 
re f Hopfcimoto - - - . 53,981 

not too Old, according to the one member with 
Indian experience appointed on Committee at 
Cambridge University, MoUison - - 55,720 


Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

Age of arrival in India— continued. 

Question of most suitable age, 23 very good age, 
Charles - - - - 53,227-30 

Recruits should receive some practical instruction 
iu tropical hygiene and preservation of health in 
the tropics If age limit lowered, Labis 53*253 
Board for Selection of Candidates: 

Advocated* and selection should be made after 
probation, and candidate should he supervised 
by* suggestions, Cholmdmj - 55*349-54* 55,302. 

55*381. 55,384-5 

Difficulties re, in connection with universities* 
Gholmeley - 55,347.55,363 

Disadvantages of system* but chances of getting 
candidates who become failures lessened by, 
Cholmeley - 55,380-1 

Open list of candidates with selection by, carefully 
chosen* not advocated* Gholmeley - 55,373-5 

Character test and school record {aee under I.C.S* 
examination). 

Constant change of system, danger of* Stmchan- 
Davidson, p* 247 ; Neill, 56,004-5; Heard * 56,207, 
Examination in India* advocated, and suggestions re. 
Lea thes, 52,810^-50 1 53,630-44,53,677-8,53*699-700, 
53,726-36. 53,835, 53*841- 3* 53*898* 53*904-8 
Indian Civil Service Examination (see that title). 
Method, partly cause of want of adaptability com¬ 
plained of in candidates, Struthers - 54,629-34 
Nomination previous to examination (see under 
Indian Civil Service examination). 

Particulars re candidates from universities* Fletcher 

55,561-4 

Principle applied to Navy advocated for, Fletcher 

55*500 

Present system gives more satisfaction than that in 
force between 1878-91, Lodge - - 53,349-51 

Present system satisfactory, Hebdomadal Council 
Committee - - - - - - p. 241 

Proportion of appointments from candidates at 
school-leaving age advocated, Cholmeley 55,312, 

55,355 

Proportion of aiipomtments made direct from 
universities advocated, and suggestions, Cholmeley 
55,312, 55*356-9, 55*364* 55*415-6 
Recruits, good on an average* but slight deterioration, 
Warren - - - - * 53*469, 53*530-5 

by Selection: 

no Experience of, in any Government office* and 
particulars re, Struthers - - 54*792-4 

after School-leaving certificate examination in 
place of competition advocated* difficulties re, 
Stnrihers - 54,629-34, 54*672-7, 54*730-5* 

54*762-4, 54*781 -4, 54,791-4 
Separate examination (sac that title). 

Simultaneous examination (see that title). 

Rolls, Master of, evidence of - - 53,145-56 


S. 

St* Andrews University r 

Age of entrance* particulars ve, and higher than 
formerly, Burnet 54,860-4, 54*950-4, 54*985-7* 

54*990-1 

Average number of successful candidates from, 
Burnet - - 54,854* 54,857* 54,882-5, 54,945-6 

Evidence on behalf of (sae Burnet, John* M.A., 
54,852-991)* 

no Facilities for probationary course of study at* 
Burnet * - * * * - 54,859 

Greek class* number and particulars re students* 
gurnet - 54,801-4, 54,950-4 

Honours degrees, average length of course, and age 
of taking, Burnet - 54,928-31 

Indian students (see that title). 

no Probationers at, Narrower - 54,854, 54*858 

no special Provision for course of study iu Indian 
subjects for probationers at, Burnet - - 54,854 

St* PauTs School, hoys entering Indian Civil Service 
from* particulars, Cholmeley - 55,323-4* 55,376, 

55*425-33, 55,438, 55,440-2 

Sanitary Commissioner, statistical returns of illnesses 
in report of, referred to, Lukis - - - 53,284 
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Scholarships: 

Council Schools, only given to preparatory schools, 
Fletcher - - - - - -55,610 

(see also under names of Universities*) 


Schools: 

Best boys from, go up 


to the University, Fletcher 

55,556-7 


Classical side more popular with clever hoys than 
modern. Heard - * 56,166-8 

Headmasters, generally fnvare of opening offered by 
1X18. to capable boys, and chances would not be 
missed through ignorance, Ckohneley 55,447-50 
J RELAND ; 


Educational standard, particulars, and efforts 
beirtir made to improve, Mah afy - 54.095-6, 

IP03-13 (a) 

average School-leaving age, rather later than 
necessary, Mahaffy - 54,093—4 

no System of school records in. Indue - 54,177 
Limitation to certain, for preparation for 1-C.S. 
examination suggested, but difficulties re, Cholmeley 

55,312, 55,452-3 

Modern sides, defects of, and suggestions for improve¬ 
ment, Bruce - ‘ 54,488 


Public j 

Difference in standard between secondary schools 
and, Bruce - 54,400-3 

English, only certain class of Scotchmen educated 
at on account of expense, and particulars re* 
scholarships, Burnet- - 54,917-8 

School-leaving certificate : 

Advocated at age of about 17, to ensure general 
level in all subjects and details re, and progress in 
adoption of system by schools, Fletcher 55,469, 
55,489, 55,490-8, 55,523, 55,527-44 
no Age limit, Strtdhers - 54,716 

Examination for : 

Character test, system, Strothers - 54,668-70 

Results of inquiry into school records usually 
confirmed by, Struthers - - 54,765-9 

Particulars re system, Struthers, 54,668-70, 
54,689-701, 54,741, 54,798-9 ; King, 55,649-52, 
(see also under Character test and School record, 
under LG.S. examination,) 

Schoolmasters in better position to judge bays 1 
talents and bent than professor at University, 
Koi'wood - - 55,197,55,220-6 

Schools where men in danger of abuse of athletics 
preferred to school where no athletics, Taylor 

54*331—3 

Scotland : 

Boy in top form of, would not get same hind of 
teaching as at the big public schools, Medley 

54,568 

Certain, are purely English, and particulars re. 
Medley, 54,598-9 ; Burnet, 54,971-5. 

Comparison with English, and boys not so ad¬ 
vanced hi classical work, Medley - 54,565-6, 

54,586, 54,597-9 


Curriculum usually obtaining in, Alison 56,240-2, 

56,244 

very Few except those on lines of English public 
schools would haye special classes for prepara¬ 
tion for I.Q.S.* and suggestions, Alison 56,217, 

56,324-42 

High specialisation discouraged in. by Scotch 
Edu cational D epartment, A lison 56,217, 56,240, 

56,244 

Masters, difference between English masters and. 

Medley . 54*569-71 

Normal leaving age in English higher schools at 
least one year later, Alison * - - 56,217 

Question of inferiority as compared with English 
schools, Irvine * 54,190-8 

School certificates : 

Compulsory,for candidates for LC.S. examination 
suggested, but would not be fair unless same 
condition imposed on England and Wales, 
Alison ----- 56,305-6 

Examinations and school-leaving certificates, 
system, and particulars re, Irvim 54,148-50, 

54,155 

Intermediate and leaving, particulars, Alison 

56,250 


Schools— continued. 

School-leaving certificate— continued. 

School ce rt i ficate s—con tinned , 

Leaving and intermediate certificates, number of 
pupils presented for and awarded, during 
certain number of years, statement re, handed 
in, St rather - 54,804 

Procedure re school record, Burnet - 54,915-6 

Raising of school-leaving age has lowered 
educational standard of boy of 19. and further, 
objected to, Burnet - 54,965-6, 54,982-9 

Standard and regulations, I mine - 54,205-9, 

54,212-3 

Standard satisfactory, and comparison with 
English education, Harrower - 54,843-5 

Secondary schools: 

Boy from, could not enter for LC.S, examina¬ 
tion if age limit reduced to 19 t Burnet 

54,865-7, 54,887-8, 54,934-6 
Boy from, could not pass LC.8. examination 
without going to University, Harrower 

54.818-23 

Boys who go up to Universities from* particulars 
re age and course of study taken by, Struthers 

54,645-7 

Dissatisfaction re centres, Medley - - 54,605 

School curriculum, particulars re, and com¬ 
parison with that of public schools, Lodge 

53,363-8 

Special training required for boys entering I.C.S. 
could not be given in, if age limit lowered, 
Irvine - 54,139, 54,151^4, 54,181-4, 54,189-98 
Stand aid of education, comparison with English, 
Burnet - * - 54,865-9, 54,887-9 

Standards in, different from older public schools, 
and two could not very well be put on same 
level, Alison - 56,248-9 


Secondary : 

Ablest boys being trained In Classics and Mathe¬ 
matics, and reasons, Bruce - 54,488 

Adapting curriculum to University Scholarship 
standard, and take more scholarships. Bruce 

54,402-3 

Difference in standard between public schools 
and, Jh'uee - 54,400-3 

Divided into two classes, and only one class would 
be interested in LC.S.* Bruce - - 54,423-6 

general Examination at age of 16 advocated, and 
scheme, Bruce and Heath - - 54,390, 54,409, 

54,427, 54,430, o4,433—4, 54,481 
None considered to be doing work up to range of 
Oxford and Cambridge open scholarships. 
Nwwood - - - - - -55,255 

Question of superiority of candidates from public 
schools, and great improvement in those coming 
from, lately, Bruce - - * 54,536—40 

School-leaving examination, question of proportion 
of schools that would provide education for boys 
during period between competitive examination 
and. Brace - - - - * - 54,483 

Specialisation during last two or three years advo¬ 
cated after taking school certificate, Fletcher 

55,469, 55,488-9, 55,574-80 


Scotland: 

Bursaries: 

Character, efforts being made to alter* and average 
age of entrance for. Medley - - 54,618—21 

Result of school record usually agrees w ith exami¬ 
nation for, Irvine - - - 54,210-1 

Standard, and age of entrance for, Harrower 

54,816-8, 54,828-33 
Differences between education in England, and scheme 
for fair representation of Scotchmen in LG.S., 
Struthers - - 54,629-34,54,655, o4,702—8 

Education Department, regulations for issue of 
Intermediate and Leaving Certificates, Struthers 

54*689, p. 269-71 

Faculty of Advocates, particulars re legal system 
and examinations, and not so systematic as that 
in force in England, Lodge - * 53,381-8 

Law degree, system, and very successful, Irvine 

S “ 54,140,54,221 


Schools {see that title). 
Universities (see that title}* 
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Separate examination, would be contrary to Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, Leathes - 53*677, 53,699-700 

Simultaneous examination, impracticable, loathe* 

53*793 

Soudan Civil Service (see Eg}>ptian and Soudan Civil 
Services). 

Strachan-Davidson, James Leigh* M.A,: 

Evidence * * 54,992—50*185 

Memorandum - - - p. 240, p. 246-50 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 
Cadetships, information re, appointments to* and 
regulations governing* Leathes 53,765, p, 263-5 

Strong, Very Rev. Thomas, D.B, : 

Memorandum - - - - * - p. 245-6 

Strutters. Sir John, K.C.B.* LL.D., evidence of 

54,629-804 

Study leave: 

Question of advantage of, and should not be con¬ 
fined entirely to study of law if introduced, Neill 

56*043-5 

Suitable courses could be arranged at Manchester 
University, and scheme* Hopkimou - 53*985-8 


T. 

Tavlor, Seymour* MJ).* F.R.G.P., evidence of 

54,252-836 

Teachers’ Registration Council should be represented 
on committee for testing school character and record, 
and particulars re, Heath - - - 54,467-8 

“ The Times, 1 ' proposed changes, as outlined in article 
August 12th* 1910, Makaffy - - - - p. 268 

Training: 

Legal, for Officers already in the Service : 
Attendance at courts advocated, Master of the 
Rolls ------- 53*150 

Gall to the Bar: 

Advisable, but difficulty, Master of the Rolls 

53,151 

Advocated if men could come to England for 
sufficient time, Body - - - 53,151 

Matter to he brought before Council of Legal 
Education* and their views ascertained. Master 
of the Rolls - - * 53,150 

Officers who come to England for a year or 18 
months, scheme for, Bady - - - 53,152 

Reading in Barristers' chambers: 

Barrister selected should not lie a coach, and 
particulars re, Master of the Rolls mid Rady 

53,150 

not Coueidei^ed best method, Muster of the Molls 

53,150 

not Essential, but might be useful, Rady 53*150 
Scheme for selection of suitable Barristers if 
system adopted, Master of the Rolls * 53,150 
Practical work best* Medley - 54,584 

Test of administrative capacity and burning in ait 
of government advocated, Oholmelmj - 55*313, 

55,417 

Training colleges, system of selection of candidates* 
Heath ------- -54,479 

Trevelyan, Sir Ernest, D.C.L.: 

Memorandum by - - - - p. 240, p* 242-5 

Scheme re honours course at Universities in Indian 
subjects, StrachaifrDavidson - 55,014, 55*065-7, 

55,134-9, 55,177-8 

Trinity College, Dublin (eee wider Dublin University). 
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Tropical hygiene; 

Instruction in* before going to India, scheme, 
Charles, 53,201-3 ; Lutes, 53,318-20. 

Lack of knowledge of young civilians, dangers of 
Indian climate* &c.* and books might be provided 
re, to be studied before starting, Lukts 53,258-62 
Manual of, written for Bengal Government* Ltikis 

53,261-2, 53*281 


U. 

Universities: 

Age for degree, particulars and suggestions re, 

Hopkinsan . 53,947-9 

Age of entrance: 

Statistics re, published in Blue Book of Board of 
Education, Heath ----- 54*484 
Tendency to send boys very late* but being 
gradually corrected, and particulars re, Hop- 
kinson , 54,002-15; Brace, 54*484, * 

Approved* list of, probationers only go to four of 

them* Leathes . 53,594-7 

Compulsory attendance at* for certain subjects 
advocated* if scheme re competitive examination 
adopted, Stntthers - - 54,029-34, 54,639^41 

English : 

Number of Scotchmen at* particulars re, and 
decrease lately* Struthers - - 54,656-60 

only two Scotch schools get echo Jar ships to* 
Burnet - - - - 54,937, 54*958-9 

Expense, question of* and scholarships available 
should be of great assistance, Hopkittson 54,019-20 
no Growth of tendency amongst men in, to get 
appointments at home, Strachan-Davidson, 55,109 
Probation at (see under Probation). 

Scholarship examinations* well-conducted secondary 
schools compare favourably with public schools 
in regard to subjects necessary for, Hopkznson 

54,021-4 

Scottish : 

Boy who leaves school early and goes to, better 
educated than boy who stays at public school 
till he is 19, Strothers - 54,648 

no Boy who has promise, and who is able to go to 
secondary school, need have slightest difficulty 
about attending, - - - 54,941 

Change in age of entrance, and consequent objec¬ 
tion to lower age limit for LC.S., narrower 

54,805. 54,812-4 

Change in organisation referred to, Irvine 

54,139, 54.180 

no Character certificates of graduates received by, 
and not required, Burnet - - 54*904-7 

Clever boys come up at earlier age than English 
boys, and question of advantage in competitive 
examination* Medley - 54*588-96 

Instruction received at, for first year would be 
similar to that received by boy in sixth form of 
English public school, but with fewer subjects* 
Burnet - .... 54,980-1 

Subsidy provided by India Office on behalf 

OF PROBATIONERS: 

About 8001* a year, Strachan-Baridmu - 55,037 
Question of* should 1*3 confined to residential 
universities, Leathes - 53,685-95 

one Year at, of very little use, Burnet * 54,869 

(see also names of particular Universities,) 


V, 

Victoria University (see Manchester University). 


w, 

Warren, Dr. T. Herbert, D. C,L> = 

Evidence of - .... 53*438-548 

Letter from - - - - - - p. 240 

White-King, Lucas, C.S.I.* LL.D., evidence of 

54*025-30 
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EAST INDIA (STATISTICAL ABSTRACT). 


Statistical Abstract Relating to British India from 1902-03 to 1911-12. 47th Number. 


Area and Population, 1901. 
Justice, Police, and. Prisons. 
Registration. 

Finance. 

Coinage and Currency. 

Post Office. 

Ban Us. 

Telegraphs. 

Municipalities, 

District and Local Boards. 
Education. 

Press. 

Appendices:—-Population, 
Tariff; Census of 1911; Ac. 

[Cd. 7078] of Session 


Co-operative Credit Societies, 
Meteorology. 

Agriculture, Forests, and 
Land Values. 

Railways. 

Irrigation Works. 

Foreign Trade. 

Shipping. 

Coasting Trade. 

Ships Built. 

Ships Registered. 

Merchandise Marks. 

Revenue, Expenditure, and 
idex. 

914. Price Is. 3 d., post free 1 


Port Trusts. 

Army. 

Emigration. 

Wild Animals and Snakes. 
Lunatic Asylums. 

Wages. 

Prices Current. 

Joint Stock Companies, 
Industries. 

Factory Inspection. 

Inventions arid Designs. 
Mineral Production, 

Debt, for 25 years; Customs 

s. 6d. 


EAST INDIA (CENSUS). 

General Report of the Census of India, 1911. Contains Twelve Chapters, each, 
with Subsidiary Tables and Appendix. Distribution and Movement o! the Population. 
Birthplace. Migration. Religion.' Age. Sundbiirg’e Theory. Infantile Mortality. Sex. 
Female Infanticide. Causes of a Deficiency of Females. Relative Mortality of Males and 
Females in Famine Years. Marriage. Mother-kin, Polyandry. Premarital Communism. 
Divorce. Polygyny. Widow-marriage. Restrictions on Marriage. Exogamy. Totemism. 
Hypero-amy. Cousin Marriage. Forms of Marriage. The Oouvade. Circumcision. 
Marriage Customs. Universality of Marriage. Variation by Religion. Infant Marriage. 
Education, Language. Infirmities. Insanity. Deal-mutism. Blindness. Leprosy. Caste, 
Tribe and Race. Blue Pigmentation as a Test of Race. Occupation. Summary fables. 
With maps and diagrams. 

[Cd. 7377] of Session 1914, Price 4s. 8d., post free, 5s. Id. 


EAST INDIA (LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS). 

Regulations and Rules relating to the Constitution of a Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces, and of certain Amendments in the Imperial Council Regulations. 

Explanatory Memorandum. Eegidations and Schedules for the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council (including Berar). Proclamations issued, on 8th November, 1913. 
A mendments in the Regulations relating to the Legislative Council of the Governor-General. 
Ralea for the discussion of the Annual Financial Statement and matterB of general Public 
Interest, and for the asking of questions, in the Central Provinces Council. 

[Cd. 7370] of Session 1914. Price 8post free lid. 

EAST INDIA (INDIAN STUDENTS’ DEPARTMENT). 

Report on the Work of the Indian Students’ Department, July, 1912, to June, 1913. 
Object and Need of the Department. Number and Distribution of the Students, their 
Character and Needs. Attitude of British Institutions. Calls ou the Students’ Department. 
•Guardianship; its value, and rules on the subject. Funds under control. The Loudon 
Bureau, its Work and Associations. Students' Lodgings and Holiday Quarters. The Advisory 
Committees, their Work, Needs and Reports. Local Advisers outside London at Universities. 
-Government Scholar®. Indian Students for the Bar, Medicine and Public Services. Women 
Students and Boys. The Burma Society. General Considerations. Financial Statement. 

[Cd. 7160] of Session 1914. Price 2jd,, post free 3d. 


EAST INDIA (EDUCATION). 

Progress of Education in India, 1907—1912. 

Vol. I.—Sixth Quinquennial Review, Contains the Educational Policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of Lidia, and shows— 


The Scope and Plan of the 
Review. 

Evolution of Policy. 

General Progress. 

Controlling Agencies. 
Universities. 

Arts Colleges. 

-Secondary Education. . 
Primary Education. 


Professionals Colleges and 
Schools. 

Technical and Industrial 
Education, 

Training of Teachers. 
Oriental Studies. 

Education of Girls, 
Education of Ciiiefa and 
Nobles. 


Education of Europeans. 
Education ol Muhammadans. 
Education of Backward Classes. 
Education of Defectives. 
Reformatory Schools. 

Private Institutions. 

Education in Special Areas. 
Text Books, Libraries and 
Publications. 


With Index, Plates and Map. 

[Oil. 7485] of Session 1914. Price 4s. od., post Lee 4s, lid. 

Vol. H.— Appendices and Tables. The General Tables give Abstract and Detailed 
Returns on Educational Matters, classified under various headings. The Appendices relate 
to Indian Universities, Colleges, Secondary and Primary Education, Law, Medical Schools; 
Veterinary Colleges, <£e. The Supplemental Tables- contain General Statistics and other 
information with regard to the subjects mentioned in the Report. 

[Cd. 7486] of Session 191-1. Price 2s. Id., post free 3s. 
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